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CHAPTER VII. 

FBOM THE OPENING OF THE LEQIBLATIYE ASSEMBLT TO THE FALL OF THE 

MONABCHT. — SEPT. 14, 1791.— AUQ. 10, 1792. 



1. Universal suflfrage, or a low qua- 
lification for electors, has, in every age 
of democratic excitement, been the 
favourite object of the people. All 
men, it is said, ai*e by nature equal; 
the superior privileges enjoyed by some 
are the growth of injustice and super- 
stition, and the first step towards ra- 
tional freedom is to restore the pristine 
equality of the species. This principle 
had been acted upon, accordingly, by 
the Constituent Assembly. They had 
given the right of voting for the nation- 
al representatives to every labouring 
man of the better sort in France ; and 
the Legislative Assembly affords the 
first example, on a great scale, in mo- 
dem Europe, of the effects of a com- 
pletely popular election. 

2. If property were equally divided, 
and the object of government were only 
the protection of persons from injury 
or injustice, and nothing except danger 
to them were to be apprehended from 
the disorders of society, and every man, 
in whatever rank, were equally capable 
of judging on political subjects, there 
can be no question that the claims of 
the lower orders to an equal share with 
the higher in the representation would 
be well founded, because every man's 
life is of equal value to himself. But 
its object is not less the protection of 
property than that of persons ; and 
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from this double duty arises the neces- 
sity of limiting the right of election to 
those interested in the former as well 
as in the latter of these objects. In 
private life, men are never deceived on 
this subject. If a party are embarked 
in a boat on a stormy sea, there is no 
need to take any peculiar care of the 
safety of any of tiie number. The poor 
sailor will struggle for his life as hard 
as the wealthy peer. But very different 
precautions are required to protect the 
palace of the latter from pillage, from 
what are found necessary in the cottage 
of the former. In the administration 
of any common fond, or the disposal of 
common property, it never was for a 
moment proposed to give the smallest 
shareholder an equal right with the 
greatest — ^to give a creditor holding a 
claim for twenty shillings, for example, 
on a bankrupt estate, the same vote as 
one possessed of a bond for £10,000; or 
to give the owner of ten-pound stock in 
a public company the same influence as 
one holding ten thousand. The injus- 
tice of such a proceeding is at once 
apparent. The interests of the laige 
shareholders would run the most im- 
minent risk of being violated or ne- 
glected by those whose stake was so 
much more inconsiderable. Univei*sally 
it has been foimd, by experience, to be 
indispensable to make the amount of 
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influence in the direction of any con- 
cern be in some degree proportional to 
the amount of property of which the 
voter is possessed in it. 

3. In the political world, the sup- 
posed or immediate interests of the 
great body of the people are not only 
different, but adverse to those of the 
possessors of property. To acquire is 
the interest of the one ; to retain, that 
of the others Agrarian laws, and the 
equal division of property, or measures 
tending indirectly to that result, will, 
in every age, be the wish of the un- 
thinking multitude, who have nothing 
apparently to lose, and everything to 
gain, by such convulsions. Their real 
and ultimate interests, indeed, will in 
the end inevitably suJOfer, even more 
than those of the holders of property, 
from such changes ; because, being de- 
pendent for their subsistence on the 
wages of labour, they will be the great- 
est losers by the intermission of labour 
from the effects of such a convulsion. 
But that is a remote consequence, which 
never will become obvious to the great 
body of mankind. In the ordmary 
state of society, the superior intelligence 
and moral energy of the higher orders 
give them the means of effectually con- 
trolling this natural but dangerous ten- 
dency on the part of their inferiors. 
But xmiversal suffrage, or a low fran- 
chise, levels all barriers, and reduces 
the contests of mankind to a mere cal- 
culation of numbers. In such a system, 
the vote of Napoleon or Newton, of 
Bacon or Burke, has no more weight 
than that of an ignorant mechanic. 
Representatives elected under such a 
system are in reality nothing more than 
delegates of the least informed and most 
dangerous, but at the same time most 
numerous portion of the people. Gk>- 
vemment, constructed on such a basis, 
is a mere puppet in the hands of the 
majority. It is the tyranny of medio- 
crity over talent : for the vast majority 
of men are always mediocre, and the 
mediocre are invariably jealous of abi- 
lity, \mles8 it is subservient to them- 
selves. The contests of party in such 
circumstsmces resolve themselves into 
a mere strife of contending interests, in 
which the wishes of the majority, how- 



ever it may be composed, speedily be- 
come irresistible. In periods of tran- 
quillity, when interest is the ruling 
principle, this petty warfare may pro- 
duce only a selfish system of legislation ; 
in moments of agitation, when passion 
is predominant, it occasions a universal 
insurrection of the lower order against 
the higher. 

4. The truth of these observations 
was signally demonstrated in the his- 
tory of the Legislative Assembly. By 
the enactments of its predecessor, the 
whole powers of sovereignty had been 
vested in the people. They had ob- 
tained what almost amounted to uni- 
versal suffrage and biennial elections ; 
their representatives wielded despotic 
authority; they appointed their own 
magistrates, judges, and bishops; the 
military force of the state was in their 
hands; their delegates commanded the 
national guard, and ruled the armies. 
In possession of such unrestricted autho- 
rity, it was difficult to see what more 
they could desire, or what pretence 
could remain for insurrection against 
the government. Nevertheless, the 
legislature which they had themselves 
appointed became, from the very first, 
the object of their dislike and jetdousy ; 
and the history of the Legislative As- 
sembly is nothing more than the pre- 
parations for the revolt which over- 
threw the monarchy. " This," says the 
republican historian Thiers, " is the na- 
tural progress of revolutionary troubles. 
Ambition, the love of power, first arises 
in the higher orders ; they exert them- 
selves, and obtain a share of the su- 
preme authority. But the same passion 
descends in society ; it rapidly gains an 
inferior class, untH at length the whole 
mass is in movement. Satisfied with 
what they have gained, all persons of 
intelligence strive to stop ; but it is no 
longer in their power, they are inces- 
santly pressed on by the crowd in their 
real*. Those who thus endeavour to 
arrest the movement, even if they are 
but little elevated above the lowest 
class, if they oppose its wishes, are 
called an aristocracy, and tTicur its 
hatred" 

5, Two unfortunate circumstances con- 
tributed, from the outset) to injure the 
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formation of the Assembly. These were, 
the king's flight to Yarennes, and the 
imiversal emigration of the nobles dur- 
ing the period of the primary elections. 
The intelligence of the disappearance of 
the royal family was received in most 
of the departments at the very time of 
the election of the delegates who were 
to choose the deputies. Terror, distrust) 
and anxiety, in consequence seized eveiy 
breast; a general explosion of the royal 
partisans was expected; foreign inva- 
sion, domestic strife, uniyersal suffer- 
ing, were imagined to be at hand. 
Under the influence of these alarms, 
the primary elections, or the nomina- 
tion of the electoral colleges, took place. 
But before these delegates proceeded to 
name the deputies, the panic had in 
some degree passed away ; the seizure 
of the kmg had dissipated the causes of 
immediate apprehension ; and the re- 
volt of the Jacobins in the Champ de 
Mars had opened a new source of dis- 
quietude. Hence the nomination of 
the deputies was far from correspond- 
ing, in all instances, with the wishes of 
the original electors : the latter selected, 
for the most part, energetic, reckless 
men, calculated to meet the stormy 
times which were anticipated; the dele^ 
gates strove to intersperse among them 
a few persons who might have an in- 
terest in maintaining the institutions 
which had beenformed — ^the one elected 
to destroy, the other to preserve. The 
majority of the deputies were men in- 
clined to support the constitution as 
it was now established; the majority of 
the original electors were desirous of a 
more extensive revolution, and a tho- 
rough establishment of republican in- 
stitutions. 

6. But there was one circumstance 
worthy of especial notice in the com- 
position of this second Assembly, which 
was its almost total separation from the 
property of the hmgdom. In this respect 
it offered a stiiking contrast to the 
Constituent Assembly, which, though 
ruled by the Tiers Etat after the perni- 
cious union of the orders, yet numbered 
among its members some of the great- 
est proprietors and many of the noblest 
names in the kingdom. But in the 
Legislative Assembly there were not 



fifty persons possessed of £100 a-year. 
The property of France was thus totally 
unrepresented, either directly by the 
influence of its holders in the elections, 
or indirectly by sympathy and identity 
of interest between the members of the 
Assembly and the class of proprietors. 
The Legislature was composed almost 
entirely of presumptuous and half-edu- 
cated young men, clerks in counting- 
houses, or attorneys from provincial 
towns, who had risen to eminence dur- 
ing the absence of all pei'sons possessed 
of property, and recommended them- 
selves to public notice by the vehe- 
mence with which, in the popular clubs, 
they had asserted the principles of de- 
mocracy. The extreme youth of the 
greater part of its members was not the 
least dangerous of its many dangerous 
qualities. When the Assembly met, the 
first impression was, that the whole 
grey hairs had disappeared. When the 
president, to form one of the commit- 
tees, desired the men under twenty-six 
years of age to present themselves, sixty 
youths, the most of them of still earlier 
years, stepped forward. It was easy to 
see, from the aspect of the faces, that 
the Assembly was composed of a new 
generation, which had broken with ail 
the feelings of the past. These young 
men had, in genei'al, talent sufficient to 
make them both arrogant and dangei*- 
ous, without either knowledge profound 
enough to moderate their vievra, or pro- 
perty adequate to steady their ambition. 
So great was the preponderance of this 
dangerous class in the new Assembly, 
that it appeared at once in the manner 
in which the debates were conducted. 
The dignified politeness which, amidst 
all its rashness and crimes, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly had displayed, was no 
more. Rudeness and vulgarity had be- 
come the order of the day, and were 
affected even by those who had been 
bred to better habits. Such was the 
din and confusion, that twenty deputies 
offcen rushed together to the tribune, 
each with a different motion. In vain 
the president appealed to the Assembly 
to support his authority, rang his bell, 
and covered his face with his hat, in 
token of utter despair. Nothing could 
control the vehement and vulgar majo- 
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rity. If a demon had selected a body 
calculated to consign a nation to perdi- 
tion, his choice could not have been 
made more happily to effect his object.* 
7. This deplorable result was, in part 
at least, owing to the flight of the nobi- 
lity, so prolific of disaster to Frsmoe in 
all the stages of the Revolution. The 
continued and increasing emigration 
of the landholders contributed in the 
greatest degree to unhinge the public 
mmd, and proved perhaps, in the end, 
the chief cause of the subsequent mi- 
series of the Revolution. The number 
of these emigrants amounted by this 
time, with their families, to nearly one 
hundred thousand, of the most wealthy 
and influential body in France. All the 
roads to the Rhine were covered by 
haughty fugitives, whose inability for 
action was equalled only by the pre- 
sumption of their language. They set 
their faces from the first against every 
species of improvement ; would admit 
of no compromise with the popular 
party ; and threatened their adversaries 
with title whole weight of European ven- 
geance, if they persisted in demanding 
it. Coblentz became the centre of the 
anti-revolutionary party; and, to men 
accustomed to measure the strength of 
their force by the number of titles which 
it contained, a more formidable array 
could hardly be imagined. But it 
was totally deficient in the real weight 
of aristocratic assemblies — the number 
and spirit of their followers. The young 
and presumptuous nobility, possessing 
no estimable quality but their valour, 
and their generous adherence to royalty 
in misfoi*time, were altogether \mfit to 
cope with the moral energy and prac- 
tical talent which had arisen among the 
middle orders of France. The corps of 
the emigrants, though always forward 
and gallant, was too deficient in disci- 
pline and subordination to be of much 

♦ " The Legislative Assembly was elected 
by crowds of men without avowed opinions, 
wandering from town to country, selling 
their vQtes for a dinner or a flask of wine. 
The Legislative body was full of men of this 
stamp, Boyalists or Republicans acoorcUng 
to the wave of fortune ; and it must be con- 
fessed, to the disgrace of the Revolution, that 
in these were found the elements of the 10th 
of August"— Pbudhommb, Crimes de la in- 
volution, iv. 116, 118 



importance in the subsequent cam- 
paigns, while their impetuous counsels 
too often betrayed their allies into un- 
fortunate measures. Except in La Ven- 
due, rashness of advice, and inefficiency 
of conduct, characterised all the mili- 
tary efforts of the RoyaHst party in 
France, from the commencement to the 
termination of the Revolution. 

8. In thus deserting their country at 
the most critical period of its history, 
the French nobility manifested equal 
baseness and imprudence : baseness, be- 
cause it was their duty, under all ha- 
zards, to have stood by their sovereign, 
and not delivered him in fetters to a re- 
bellious people; imprudence, because, 
by joining the ranks of the stranger, and 
combating against their native country, 
they detached their own cause from 
that of France, and subjected them- 
selves to the eternal reproach of bring- 
ing their country into danger for the 
sake of their separate and exclusive in- 
terests. The subsequent strength of 
the Jacobins was mainly owing to the 
successful appeals which they were al- 
ways able to make to the patriotism 
of the people, and to the foreign wars 
which identified their rule with a career 
of glory; the Royalists have never re- 
covered the disgrace of having joined 
the armies of the enemy, and regained 
the throne at the expense of national 
independence. How different might 
have been the issue of events, i^ instead 
of rousing fruitless invasions from the 
Qerman states, the Fi*ench nobility had 
put themselves at the head of the gene- 
rous efforts of their own countiy; if 
they had shared in the glories of La 
Vendue, or combated under the walls of 
Lyons I Defeat, in such circumstances, 
would have been respected, success im- 
sullied; by acting as they did, over- 
throw became ruin, and victory humi- 
liation. 

9. The new Assembly opened its sit- 
tings on the 1st of October. An event 
occurred at the very outset which de- 
monstrated how much the crown had 
been deprived of its lustre, and which 
interrupted the harmony between them 
and the king. A deputation of sixi^ 
members was appointed to wait on 
Louis ; but he did not receive them, as 
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the ceremonial had not been expected, 
and merely sent intimation by the mi- 
nister of justice that he would admit 
them on the following day at twelve 
o'clock. The meeting was cold and 
unsatisfactory on both sides. Shortly 
after, the king came in form to the 
Assembly; he was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. His speech was 
directed chiefly to conciliation and the 
maintenance of harmony between the 
different branches of the government. 
But in the very outset Louis expe- 
rienced the strength of the republican 
principles, which, under the fostering 
hand of the Constituent Assembly, had 
made such rapid progress in f^:unce. 
They first decreed that the title of Sire 
and Tour Majesty should be dropped at 
the ensuing ceremonial ; next, that the 
king should be seated on a chair simi- 
lar in every respect to that of the pre- 
sident. When the monarch refused to 
come to the Assembly on these condi- 
tions, they yielded that point, but insist- 
ed on sitting down when he sat, which 
was actually done at its opening. The 
king was so much affected by this cir- 
cumstance, that when he returned to the 
queen he threw himself on a chair, and 
burst into tears. He was deadly pale, 
and the expression of his countenance 
so mournful that the queen was in the 
greatest alarm. " All is lost : ah ! ma- 
dam, and you have beheld that humili- 
ation. Is it this you have come into 
France to witness ?" 

10. Though not anarchical, the As- 
sembly was decidedly attached to the 
principles of democracy. The court 
and the nobles had exercised no sort of 
influence on the elections ; the autho- 
rity of the first was in abeyance, the 
latter had deserted their country. 
Hence the parties in the Legislative 
^Lssembly were different from those in 
the Constituent. None were attached 
, to the royal or aristocraiical interests ; 
the only question that remained was, 
the maintenance or overthrow of the 
constitutional throne. "Et nous aussi, 
nous voulons faire une revolution," 
said one of the revolutionary members 
shortly after his election ; and this, in 
truth, was the feeling of a large pro- 
portion of the electors, and a consider- 



able portion of the deputies. The desire 
of novelty, the ambition of power, and 
a restless anxiety for change, had seized 
the minds of most of those who had en- 
joyed a share in the formation of the 
firat constitution. The object of the 
original supporters of the Revolution 
had already become, not to destroy the 
wprk of others, but to preserve their 
own. According to the natural pro- 
gress of revolutionary changes, the de- 
mocratic part of the first Assembly was 
the aristocratic of the second. And 
this appeared, accordingly, even in the 
places which the parties respectively 
occupied in the Assembly ; for the C6U 
droUf or friends of the constitution, was 
composed of men holding views identi- 
cal with those who had formed the C6t4 
gauche, or democrats, in the Constituent 
Assembly ; and the C6t4 gauche of the 
New Assembly consisted of a party so 
republican that, with the exception of 
Robespierre, and a few of his associates 
in the Jacobin Club, they were un- 
known in the first. 

11. The members of the right, or the 
friends of the constitution, were called 
the Feuillants, from the club which 
formed the centre of their power. 
Lameth, Bamave, Duport, Damas, and 
Yaublanc, formed the leaders of this 
party, who, although for the most part 
excluded from seats in the legislature, 
by the self-denying ordinance passed by 
the Constituent Assembly, yet, by their 
influence in the clubs and saloons, in 
reality directed its movements. The 
national guard, the army, the magis- 
trates of the departments, in general 
all the constituted authorities, were in 
their interest. But they had not the 
brilliant orators in their ranks who 
formed the strength of their adver- 
saiies ; and the support of the people 
rapidly passed over to the attackhig 
and ultra-democratic party. Their prin- 
cipal strength consisted in the extraor- 
dinary talents, and powerful influence 
in the intellectual circles of Paris, of a 
young woman who had already become 
interwoven with the history of France. 
The daughter of M. Necker, and his not 
less gifted wife, the first love of Gibbon, 
Madame de Stael had inhaled the breath 
of genius, and lived in the society of 
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talent, fhjmher very earliest years. From 
her infancy she had heard the conver- 
sation of Rousseau, Bufifon, d'Alembert, 
Diderot, and St PieiTC. But it was from 
nature, not education, that she derived 
her transcendent powers. Her genius 
was great, her soul elevated, her feel- 
ings impassioned — ^masculine in eneigy, 
but feminine in heart She was im- 
pelled into the career of intellect by the 
denial by nature of what, she confessed, 
she woiUd more have prized — ^the gift 
of beauty. By her family she was con- 
nected with the popular party ; by her 
talents, with the aristocracy of intellect ; 
by her father^s rank as minister, and 
her own predilections as a woman, with 
that of rank. In the abstract, her prin- 
ciples were entirely for the advocates of 
freedom ; but, like most other women, 
her partialities inclined strongly to the 
elegance of manners, and elevation of 
mind, which in general is to be found 
only in connection with ancient des- 
cent. Her genius resembled tiie cho- 
rus of antiquity, where all the strong 
voices and vehement passions of the 
drama united in one harmonious swell 
Her thought was inspiration, her words 
eloquence, her sway irresistible, to such 
as were capable of appreciating her 
powers. Her views of society, and the 
progress of literature, are more pro- 
found than ever, with a few exceptions, 
were formed by men ; but nevertheless 
it was not in them that she felt her chief 
interest, nor in their developm^it that 
her greatest excellence has been attain- 
ed. It was in the delineations of the 
inmost recesses of the heart that she was 
unrivalled, because none felt with such 
intensity the most overpowering of its 
passions. Her great works on Ciermany 
and the French Revolution will live as 
long as the French language ; but the 
time will never come, in any country, 
that "Corinne" willnotwarm the hearts 
of the generous, and refine the taste of 
the most cultivated. 

12. The Girondists, so called from the 
district near Bordeaux called the Gi- 
ronde, from whence the most able of 
their party were elected, comprehended 
the republicans of the Assembly, and 
I'epresented that numerous and enthu- 
siastic body in the state who longed 



for institutions on the model of those 
of antiquity. Vei^iaud, Guadet, Gen- 
sonn^, Isnard, and Brissot, were the 
splendid leaders of that party, and, from 
their powers of eloquence and habits of 
declamation, rapidly rose to celebrity. 
Brissot was at first tiie most popular of 
these, from the influence of his journal, 
the Patriote, in which he daily pub- 
lished to France the ideas which his 
prodigious mental activity had the pre- 
ceding evening developed in the meet- 
ings of the mimicipality, in the National 
Assembly, or in the club of the Jaco- 
bins. Condoroet exercised the ascendant 
of a philosophic mind, which gave him 
nearly the place which Si^yes had held 
in the Constituent Assembly; whUe 
Potion, calm and resolute, and wholly 
unfettered by scruples, was the man of 
action of his party, and rapidly acquired 
the same dominion in the municipality 
of Paris, of which he was a member, 
which BaUly had obtained over the mid- 
dle classes in the commencement of the 
Revolution. They flattered themselves 
that they had preserved republican vir- 
tue, because they were neither addicted 
to the frivolities, nor shared in the ex- 
penses or the vices of the court ; for- 
getting that the zeal of party, the love 
of power, and the ambi&on of popula- 
rity, .may produce consequences more 
disastrous, and corruption as great, as 
the love of pleasure, the thirst of gold, 
or the ambition of kings. They were 
never able, when in power, to get the 
better of the reproach continually urged 
against them by the popular party, tibat 
they had abandoned their principles; 
and now, yielding to the seductions of 
the court, they not only embraced the 
doctrines, but occupied the very places, 
which had been hitherto held by their 
antagonists in the Revolution. They 
feU at last under the attacks of a party 
more revolutionary and less humane 
than themselves, who, disregarding the 
graces of composition and the principles 
of philosophy, were now assiduously 
employed in the arts of popularity, and 
becoming adepts in the infernal means 
of exciting the multitude. 

13. A passion for general equality, 
a repugnance for violent governments, 
distinguished the speeches of the Giron- 
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dists. Their ideas were often grand 
and generous, drawn from the heroism 
of Greece and Rome, or the more en- 
lai^ed philanthropy of modem times ; 
their language was ever flattering and 
seductive to the people; their prin- 
ciples were those which gave its early 
popularity and immense celebrity to 
the Revolution. But yet from their 
innovations sprang the most oppressive 
tyranny of modem times, and they were 
at last found joining in many measures 
of flagrant iniquity. The dreadful war 
which ravaged Europe for twenty years 
was provoked by their declamations; 
the death of the king, the overthrow of 
the throne, the Reign of Terror, flowed 
from the insurrections which they fo- 
mented, or the principles which they 
promiilgated. They were too often, in 
their political career, reckless and incon- 
siderate. Ambition and self-advance- 
ment were their ruling motives; and 
hence their eloquence and genius only 
rendered them the more dangerous, 
from the multitudes who were influ- 
enced by the charm of their language. 
But they were by no means insensible 
to less worthy motives, and we have 
the authority of Bertrand de MoUeville 
for the assertion, that Vergniaud, Bris- 
sot, Isnard, Guadet, and the Abb^ Fau- 
chet, had ail agreed to sell themselves 
to the court for 6000 francs a month 
(£240) to each ; and that the agreement 
only broke oflF from the crown being 
imable or unwilling to purchase their 
services at so high a price.* 

14. Disappointed thus in their hopes 
of advancement from the court, the Gir- 
ondist leaders threw themselves with- 
out reserve into the arms of the people, 
and their influence in that quarter ere 
long proved fatal both to the king and 

* " This same Sieur Durant had been in- 
trusted by M. de Lessart, towards the end of 
November 1791, to make pecuniary proposals 
to the deputies Brissot, Isnard, Vergniaud, 
Guadet, and the Abbd Fauchct ; and thep had 
all consented to sell to the Ministry their influ- 
ence in the Assembly for an allowance per 
head of 6000 francs a month. But M. de 
Lessart thought this paying too dear for their 
services ; and as they would not abate their 
demands, the negotiation went off, and only 
served still further to inflame these five de- 
puties against the Ministry." — M&moires de 
Bebtrakd de Mollgville, ii. 355, 356. 



to themselves. Powerful in raising the 
tempest, they were feeble and irresolute 
in allajdng it ; invincible in suffeiing, 
heroic in death, they were destitute of 
the enei^ and practical experience re- 
quisite to avert disaster. The demo- 
crats supported them as long as they 
uiged forward the Revolution, and be- 
came their bitterest enemies as soon 
as they strove to allay its fury. They 
were constantly misled, by expecting 
that intelligence was to be found among 
the lower orders, that reason and jus- 
tice would prevail with the multitude; 
and as c<«u*antly disappointed by ex- 
periencing the invariable ascendant of 
passion or interest among their popular 
supporters — ^the usual error of elevated 
and generous minds, and which so ge- 
nerally unflts them for the actual ad- 
ministration of affairs. Their tenets 
would have led them to support the 
constitutional throne, but they were 
too ambitious to forego elevation for 
the sake of duty : unable to stem the 
torrent of democratic fury which they 
themselves had excited, they were com- 
pelled, to avert still greater disasters, 
to concur in many cruel measures, alike 
contrary to their wishes and their prin- 
ciples. The leaders of this party were 
Vei^gniaud, Brissot, and Roland — men 
of powerful eloquence, generous phil- 
anthropy, and Roman firmness; who 
knew how to die, but not to live ; who 
perished, because they had the passions 
and ambition to commence, and wanted 
the audacity and wickedness requisite 
to complete, a Revolution. 

15. The Girondists had no point of 
assemblage, like the well-disciplined 
forces of iJieir adversaries; but their 
leaders frequently met at the parties of 
Madame Roland,t where all the ele- 

t Manon Jeanne Phlipon, afterwards Ma- 
dame Roland, was bom in Paris in 1754, the 
daughter of an obscure engraver. She re- 
ceived, nevertheless, like many other women 
in her rank of life at that period in France, a 
highly finished education ; at four years of 
age she could read with facility, and she 
soon after made rapid progress in drawing, 
music, and history. From the very first she 
evinced a decided and energetic character, 
refused to embrace dogmas which did not 
convince her reason, and hence became early 
sceptical on many points of the Romish faith 
in which she was brought up. She never, 
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gance which the Revolution had left, 
and all the talent which it had deve- 
loped, were wont to assemble. Im- 
passioned in disposition, captivating in 
manner, unrivalled in conversation, but 
masculine in ambition, and feminine in 
temper, this remarkable woman united 
the graces of the French to the eleva- 
tion of the Roman character. Bom in 
the middle ranks, her manners, though 
without the ease of dignified birth, yet 
conferred distinction on an elevated 
station ; surrounded by the most fasci- 
nating society in France, she preserved 
imsullied the simplicity of domestic 
life. She had as much virtue as pride, 
as much public ambition as private in- 

however, became irreligious, and retained to 
the dose of life a devout sense both of an all- 
powerfUl Creator, and of the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. Her ardent mind, 
deeply imbued with liberal principles, at first 
reverted with enthusiasm to the brilliant pic- 
tures of antiquity contained in the ancient 
writers. She wept that she had not been 
born a Greek or Roman citizen, and carried 
Plutarch's Lives, instead of her breviary, to 
mass. Religious ardour soon after got pos- 
session of her mind ; and she entreated her 
mother to be allowed to take the veil in a 
convent in the Faubourg St Maroeau. Though 
this was not acceded to by her parents, she 
entered the convent as a pensionary, and re- 
turned from it with a mmd enlarged and a 
heart softened. The elevated reasoning of 
Bossuet, as she has hei'self told us, first ar- 
rested her attention, and roused her reason ; 
the eloquence of the Nouvelle HelcUse soon after 
captivated her imagination. Inde&tigable in 
studv, ardent in pursuit, she devoured alter- 
nately books on theology, philosophy, ora- 
tory, poetry, and romance, and became suc- 
cessively a Cartesian, a Jansenist, and a Stoic. 
She even wrote an essay on a question pro- 
posed by the academy of Besan^on. In 1780, 
at the ago of twenty-six, she married M. 
Roland, va.en an inspector of arts and manu- 
factures at Rouen, who subsequently became 
Minister of the Interior. She was now in pos- 
session of wealth and independence; and 
though her marriage with him was a imion 
founded on esteem only, as he was twenty- 
four years her senior, yet she proved a feith- 
fUl and affectionate wife. Pamy in the line 
of his profession, and to gain information on 
the manufactures of foreign countries, partly 
for pleasure, she travelled much with him in 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and England; 
and she there entered warmly into her hus- 
bfind's pursuits, and gave him not a little 
assistance in them by her skill in drawing. 
He was inspector at Lyons when the Revolu- 
tion broke out, and, in common with Madame 
Roland, immediately and warmly embraced 
its principles. It was the general indignation 
of the class of society to which they belonged 



tegrity. But she had all a woman's 
warmth of feeling in her disposition, 
and wanted the calm judgment requisite 
for the right direction of public affairs. 
Her sensitive temperament could not 
endure the constant attacks made on 
her husband at the tribune. She inter- 
fered too much with his administration, 
and replied, often with undue warmth, 
by articles in pamphlets andpublic jour- 
nals, which bore his name. An ardent 
admirer of antiquity, she wept, while 
yet a child, that she had not been bom 
a Roman citizen. She lived to witness 
misfortunes greater than were known 
to ancient states, and to bear them with 
more than Roman constancy.* 

at the invidious exclusions to which they were 
subjected — exclusions which they were con- 
scious were imdeserved — which gave that 
convulsion its early and irresistible strength. 
The first occasion on which she openly 
espoused the popular cause, was in a descrip- 
tion of the Federation of Lyons on 30th May 
1790, which, from its energy and talent, ac- 
quired great celebrity. Attracted by the Re- 
volution, she came to Paris in 1791, and im- 
mediately became a constant attender of the 
debates of the Assembly and at the Jacobin 
club. Four times a week a small circle of 
liberal deputies, consisting of Brissot, Pdtion, 
Buzot, Barbaroux, ax)fl others, met at her 
house, and there, as at cabinet dinners in 
English administrations, the whole measures 
of uieir party were arranged. It was chiefly 
owixig to the sway she thus acquired among 
the Girondists that her husband was soon 
after made minister of the interior. Her in- 
fluence over the minister, however, then ap- 
peared excessive, and exposed him to ridi- 
cule, her to obloquy. " If you send an invi- 
tation, "said Danton, ' ' to Monsieur, you must 
also send one to Madame : I know the virtues 
of the minister ; but we have need of men who 
can see otherwise than by the eyes of their 
wivea" — ^Roland's Memoirs, i. 272; and Bio- 
graphie Unitxrselle, xxxviii. 460-463. 

* She was too active and enterprising for a 
statesman's wife. " When I wish to see the 
minister of the interior," said Condorcet, "I 
can never get a glimpse of anything but the 
petticoats of his wife." — Hist, de Ut Convention, 
1. 38. It is a curious proof of the manners of 
the times, that though Madame Roland's de- 
portment as a woman was never suspected, 
and she died the victim of conjugal fidelity to 
her husband, who was twenty-four years old- 
er than herself, she has left in her memoirs, 
written in prison, and in the hourly expecta- 
tion of death, details of her feelings and de- 
sires when a young woman — "les besoins, " as 
she called it^ ' ' d'une physique bien organist, " 
— ^with which, as Sir Walter Scott has justly 
observed, a courtesan of the higher class would 
hardly season her private conversation to her 
most favoured lover. — Roland's if em., i. 78. 
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16. This remarkable woman, by the 
concurring testimony of all her con- 
temporaries, exercised a powerfiil in- 
fluence over the fortunes of her country. 
More than her husband, even when he 
was minister of the interior, she directed 
the royal counsels while he held office, 
and led the bright band of gifted intel- 
lects which assembled in her saloons. 
The fire of her genius, the warmth of 
her feelings, the eloquence of her lan- 
guage, enabled her to maintain an un- 
disputed ascendancy even over the 
greatest men in France. But she was 
by no means a perfect character. The 
consciousness of talents tempted her to 
make too undisguised a use of them ; 
her obvious superiority to her husband 
led her to assume, too openly, the lead 
of him in the direction of political 
affairs. Vehement, impassioned, and 
overbearing, she could not brook con- 
tradiction, and was often confirmed in 
error by opposition. Her jealousy of 
the queen was extreme, and she often 
expressed herself in reference to her 
fall and sufferings in terms of harsh and 
unfeeling exultation, unworthy alike of 
her character and situation. Hence she 
was more fitted, as women eminent in 
talent generally are, for adversity than 
for prosperity, and owes her great cele- 
brity chiefly to the extraordinary hero- 
ism of her last moments. She lived to 
lament the crimes perpetrated in the 
name of liberty, and died a victim to 
her conjugal fidelity ; evincing, in the 
last hour, a degree of intrepidity rarely 

* Pierre Victorin Vergniaiid was bom at 
Limoges in 1759 ; so that in 1791 he was only 
thirty-two years of age. His father was an 
advocate in that town, and bound his son to 
the same profession, designing him to succeed 
him in his business tibere ; but young Veigni- 
aud, being desirous of appearing on a more 
important theatre, repaired to Bordeaux, 
where his abilities and power of speaking soon 
procured him a brilliant reputation, though 
his invincible indolence prevented him from 
succeeding in the more tnomv, but lucrative 
branches of his profession. like all the young 
barristers of his province, he at once, and with 
the utmost ardour, embraced the principles of 
the Revolution ; and he was even remarkable 
among them for the vehemence of his lan- 
guage, and the impassioned style of his elo- 
quence. He was, however, indolent in the 
extreme ; fond of pleasure, and, likeMirabeau, 
passionately desirous of ei^joyment ; but when 
roused, either by his feelings or necessity, he 



paralleled even in the annals of female 
heroism, and which, had it been gene- 
ral in the men of her party, might have 
stifled the Reign of Terror in its birth. 

17. Yeigniaud* was the most elo- 
quent speaker of the Gironde, but he 
had not the vigour or resolution requi- 
site for the leader of a pariy in troubled 
times. Passion, in general, had little 
influence over his mind: he was hu- 
mane, gentle, and benevolent ; difficult 
to rouse to exertion, and still more to 
be convinced of tiie wickedness, either 
of his adversaries, or of a large portion 
of his supporters. Indolence was his 
besetting sin, an ignorance of human 
nature his chief defect But when great 
occasions arose, and the latent energy 
of his mind was roused, he poured forth 
his generous thoughts in streams of elo- 
quence which never were surpassed in 
tiie French Assembly. His eloquence 
was not, like that of Mirabeau, broken 
and emphatic, adapted to the changing 
temper of the audience he addressed ; 
but unifoimly elegant, sonorous, and 
flowing, swelling at times into the high- 
est struns of impassioned oratory. That 
such a man should have been imable to 
rule the Convention, only proves how 
unfit a body elected as they were is to 
rule the destinies of a great nation, or 
a man of such elegant accomplishments 
to sustain the conflict with a rude de- 
mocracy. 

18. But the one of all tiie Girondist 
party who took the most decided lead 
in the Assembly was BRissoT.f Unlike 

rivalled that great man in the power and in- 
fluence of his oratory. He had Uttle ambition 
for himself, but lent himself to the designs of 
others who were consumed with the deore to 
raise themselves to the head of affiurs. He 
was chosen one of the deputies for Bordeaux, 
in 1791, for the L^islative Assembly, and soon 
rose to eminence by his remarkable oratorical 
powers. — Biographie Univertdle, xlviii. 192, 
193 (Vkroniaud). 

t Jean Pierre Brissot wasbom at Duarville, 
near Chartres^ on the 14th January 1754. His 
father was a pastrycook, but gave his son a 
college education, and before he loft the semi- 
nary where he received it, he had already be- 
come an author. A pamphlet he published on 
the ineauality of ranks, in 1775, procured for 
him a place in the Bastile, from which he was 
liberated by the influence of Madame Qenlis, 
one of whose maids he soon after married. 
From thence he was sent to England, on a 
secret mission firom the French police, and 
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y ergniaud, he was activity itself ; and 
poured forth the stores of an ardent but 
ill-regulated mind with a profusion 
which astonished £he world, even in 
those days of universal excitement and 
almost superhumfui exertion. But he 
was neither a speaker nor a writer of 
distinguished talent. His style in the 
Assembly, as well as in his pamphlets, 
was verbose and monotonous ; his in- 
formation often scanty or inaccurate ; 
and he was totally destitute either of 
philosophic thought or elevation of sen- 
timent. He owed his reputation, which 
waa greats and his influence, which for 
a considerable time was still greater, to 
his indefatigable industry, to the pro- 
digious multitude of his pamphlets and 
speeches, which, by the sheer weight of 
number, kept him continually before 
the public; to his ultra-revolutionary 
zeal, which rendered him ever foremost 
in supporting projects of innovation or 
spoliation ; and to his continual denun- 
ciation of counter-revolutionary plots 
in others, which rendered his journals 
and pamphlets always an object of curi- 
osity. Like the rest of his party, he 
was irreligious, with all the political fa- 
naticism which then supplied the place 
of religion. Calm and imperturbable in 
manner, he was full of hatred and en- 
venomed feeling in character. Con- 
sumed by revolutionary passions, he 
was superior to the vulgar thirst for 
money ; and though he had many op- 
portunities of making a fortune, he ld% 

afterwards went to America, vainly seeking 
for some fixed employment ; but no sooner did 
the Revolution break out in France in 1788, 
than he returned to that country, and imme- 
diately began to take an active part in pro- 
moting republican principles. After com- 
mencing witli the publication of several pam- 
phlets, ne set up a journal entitled *' Le Pa- 
triote Fran?ais, " which continued to be issued 
for two years, and aoq[uired a great reputation. 
This procured for hixn, on occasion of the Re- 
volution of 14th July, a place in the munici- 
pality of Paris— a body then, and still more 
afterwards, of not less importance than the 
National Assembly itself In conjunction 
with Laclos, of the Orleans faction, he drew 
xxp the famous petition of the Champ de Mars, 
which demanded the dethronement of the 
kingafterthe joumeyto Varennes, which pro- 
cured him a place in the L^slative Assem- 
bly, where he became an ardent opponent of 
Lafeyette and the Constitutional party. — 
Brissot, Mimoiret, i. 9-213 ; and Biog. Univ. 
V. 624, 625 (Brissot). 



his wife and children, when brought to 
the Boaffold by Robespierre, in a state 
of poverty. He was weak in consti- 
tution, ungainly in figure, with a pale 
countenance, and an affectation of Ja- 
cobin simpUcity or rudeness of attire. 
Like many other men of passing cele- 
brity, he was always beneath his reputa- 
tion, which was in a great degree owing 
to the abilities of Secretary Girey Du- 
pry, who wrote the best articles in his 
journals, and shared his fate on the 
scaffold. 

19. Guadet was more animated than 
Yergniaud : he seized with more readi- 
ness the changes of the moment, and 
preserved his presence of mind more 
completely during the stormy discus- 
sions of the Assembly. Gensonn^, with 
inferior talents for speaking, was never- 
theless looked up to as a leader of his 
party, from his firmness and resolution 
of character. Barbai*oux, a native of the 
south of France, brought to the strife of 
faction the ardent temperament of his 
sunny climate; resolute, sagacious, and 
daring, he early divined the Isloody de- 
signs of the Jacobins, but was unable 
to prevail on his associates to adopt the 
desperate measures which he soon fore- 
saw would be necessary, to give them 
anything like an equality in the strife. 
Isnard, Buzot, and Lanjuinais, were also 
distinguished men of this iUustrious 
party, who became alike eminent by 
their oratorical talents and the heroism 
which they evinced in the extremity of 
adverse fortune. The elevated feelings, 
generous character, and pleasing man- 
ners of Barbaroux, won the heart, though 
they never shook the virtue, of Madame 
Roland. But what they and all the 
leaders of their party wanted, and which 
rendered them alike unfit to rule or con- 
tend with the Revolution, was a feeling 
of duty or rectitude on the one hand, 
and true knowledge of mankind on the 
other. The want of the first induced 
them, under the impulse of selfish am- 
bition, to engage in a treasonable con- 
spiracy against the throne, which led to 
its destruction ; the want of the latter 
disqualified them from contending, after 
their common victory, with the asso- 
ciates whom they had summoned up for 
that criminal enterprise, and at once 
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conducted themselves to the scaffold, 
and destroyed the last remnants of free- 
dom in France. 

20. Very different was the character 
of the Jacobins, that terrible faction 
whose crimes have stained the annals 
of France with such unheard-of atroci- 
ties. Their origin dates back to the 
struggles in 1789, when, as already no- 
ticed, a certain number of deputies from 
the province of Brittany met in the con- 
vent of the Jacobins, formerly the seat 
of the assemblies of the league, under 
the name of the " Club Breton." The 
popularity of this club soon attracted 
to it the most audacious and able of the 
democratic party. They seemed to have 
inherited from tiieir predecessors in the 
Roman Catholic Church at once their 
tyrannical disposition and their arro- 
gant exclusiveness.* The nave of the 
church was transformed into a hall for 
the meeting of the members ; and the 
seat of the president made of the top of 
a Gothic monument of black marble, 
which stood against the walls. The tri- 
bune, from whence theorators addressed 
the assembly, consisted of two beams 
placed across each other, in the form of 
a St Andrew's cross, like a half-con- 
structed scaffold ; behind it were sus- 
pended from the walls the ancient in- 
struments of torture, the imregarded 
but fitting accompaniments of such a 
scene ; numbers of bats at night flitted 
through the vast and gloomy vaults, and 
by their screams augmented the din of 
the meeting. Such was the strife of 
contending voices, that muskets were 
discharged at intervals to produce a 
temporary cessation of the tumults A 
great number of affiliated societies, in 
all the large towns of France, early gave 
this club a decided preponderance : the 
eloquence of Mirabeau thundered under 
its roof; and all the principal insurrec- 
tions of the Revolution were prepared 
by its leaders. There the revolts of the 
14th July, the 20th June, and the 10th 
August, were openly discussed long be- 

* "They adopted boldly the old doema — 
* Apart from ub there is no ealyation ! Ex- 
cept the Cordeliers, with whom they tempo- 
rised, and mentioned as little as possible, 
they persecuted the other clubs, even the 
most revolutionary." — Michelet, IlUtoire de 
la Revolution, ii. 412. 



fore they took place; there were re- 
hearsed all the great changes of the 
drama which were shortly afterwards 
to be acted in the Assembly. The mas- 
sacres of 2d September alone appear to 
have been unprepared by them ; their 
infamy rests with Danton and the mu- 
nicipiJity of Paris. 

21. As usual in democratic assem- 
blies, the most violent and outrageous 
soon acquired the ascendancy; the mob 
applauded those who were loudest in 
their assertion of the sovereignty of the 
people. The greater part of its mem- 
bers consisted not of liie mere ignorant 
rabble ; had it been so, it never could 
have acquired its fatal ascendancy. It 
was for the most part composed of the 
most ardent and ambitious of the mid- 
dle class, to whom the privileges of the 
highest were most obnoxious, and who 
were most desirous to occupy their 
place, — ^the advocate, for example, who 
was devoured with anxiety to crush the 
magistrate who had long insulted him 
by his pride — ^the attorney — ^the village 
surgeon, anxious to rise to the station 
of the physician — ^the priest, who en- 
vied the professor or the bishop. The 
Jacobin Club, at the outset, comprised 
the quintessence of the professional am- 
bition and talent) of France — ^thence its 
early and lasting influence. By degrees, 
however, as the Revolution rolled on — 
and serious crimes marked its progi'ess 
— it acquired a darker chai*acter, and 
became distinguished chiefly by the vio- 
lence of its proceedings, and the con- 
course from all parts of France of all 
who were actuated by the fervovir, or 
compromised by the crimes of the Re- 
volution. Fifteen hundred members 
usually attended its meetings ; a few 
lamps only lighted the vast extent of 
the room ; the members appeared for 
the most part in shabby attire, and the 
galleries were filled with the lowest of 
the populace. In this den of darkness 
were prepared the bloody lists of pro- 
scription and massacre; the meetings 
were opened with revolutionaiy songs, 
and shouts of applause followed each 
addition to the list of murder, each ac- 
count of its perpetration by the affiliated 
societies. Never was a man of honour 
— seldom a man of virtue — admitted 
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within this society ; it had an innate 
horror of every one who was not attached 
to its fortunes by the hellish bond of 
committed wickedness. A robber, an 
assassin, was certain of admission — as 
sure as the victim of their violence was 
of rejection. The well-known question 
put to the entrants, " What have you 
done to be hanged if the ancient regime 
is restored ? " exemplifies at once the 
tie which held together its members. 
The secretsense of deserved punishment 
constituted the bond of their unholy 
aJliance. Their place of meeting was 
adorned with anai'chical symbols, tri- 
color flags, and busts of the leading 
revolutionists of former times. Long 
before the death of Louis XYL, two 
portraits, adorned with garlands, of 
Jacques Clement and Ravaillac, were 
hung on the walls : inunediately below 
was the date of the murder which each 
had committed, with the words, " He 
was fortunate ; he killed a king." 

22. Inferior to their adversaries in 
learning, eloquence, and taste, they 
were infinitely their superiors in the 
arts of acquiring popularity ; they suc- 
ceeded with the mob, because they knew 
by experience the means of moving the 
mass from which they sprang. Reason, 
justice, humanity, were never appealed 
to : flattery, agitation, and terror, con- 
stituted their never-failing methods of 
seduction. Incessant fabrications or 
denunciations of counter-revolutionary 
plots, and fearful pictures of the dan- 
gers to which, if successful, they would 
expose the whole revolutionary party, 
were their favourite engines for moving 
the popular mind. They embraced, and 
established over all France, a system 
of espionage as widespread as that of 
Fouchd under the imperial regime — 
more searching than that of the Inqui- 
sition in the plenitude of papal tyranny. 
Mutual surveillance, public watching, 
private denunciation, constituted their 
constant methods of intimidation. More 
even than Italy in the days of Tiberius, 
France was, by their agency, overspread 
with a host of informers, who were only 
the more formidable that they were at 
once the accusers, the judges, the jury, 
and the gainers by denunciation. As 
strongly as Napoleon himself, and for 



a similar reason, they felt that conquest 
was essential to existence ; they were 
all aware, and constantly maintained, 
that the Revolution must advance and 
crush its enemies, or it would recoil 
and crush themselves. The extreme of 
democracy was the form of government 
which they supported, because it was 
most grateful to the indigent class on 
whom they depended; but nothing was 
farther from their intentions than to 
share with others the power which they 
so strenuously sought for themselves. 
The greatest levellers in theory, they 
became the most absolute tyrants in 
practice ; having nothing to lose, they 
were utterly reckless in &eir measures 
of aggrandisement; restrained by no 
feelings of conscience, they reaped for 
a time the fruits of audacious wicked- 
ness. The leaders of this party were 
Danton, Marat, Robespierre, Billaud Ya- 
rennes, St Just, and Collot d'Herbois — 
names destined to acquire an execrable 
celebrity in French annals, whose deeds 
will never be forgotten so long as the 
voice of conscience is heard in the hu- 
man heart — ^who have done more to 
injure the cause of freedom than all the 
tyrants who have preceded them. 

23. Danton was bom at Arcis-sur- 
Aube on the 28th October 1759. His 
father was a small proprietor in its 
neighbourhood, who cultivated his lit- 
tle domain with his own hands, but had 
sufficient property and intelligence to 
give his son a good education. He died 
early, and Danton's mother married 
M. Recorder, a humble manufacturer, 
who completed his stepson's education 
by sending him to Troyes. There his 
talents were so great, his indolence so 
invincible, that his companions called 
him Catiline. Nature seemed to have 
expressly created him for the terrible 
part which he played in the Revolu- 
tion. His figure was colossal, his health 
unbroken, his strength extraordinary : 
a countenance ravaged by the small- 
pox, with small eyes, thick lips, and a 
libertine look, but a lofty command- 
ing forehead, at once fascinated and ter- 
rified the beholder. A commanding air, 
dauntless intrepidity, a voice of thun- 
der, soon gave him the ascendancy in 
any assembly which he addressed. He 
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was bred to the bar, but never got any 
practice; and was already drowned in 
debt when the Revolution in 1789 drew 
him to Paris, as the great centre of 
attraction for towering ambition and 
ruined fortunes. Mirabeau there early 
discerned his value, and made use of 
him, as he himself said, "as a huge 
blast-bellows to inflame the popular 
passions." In Jiily 1789 he was already 
a sorb of monarch in the markets ; and 
he was chosen, on its institution, pre- 
sident of the club of the Cordeliers, 
which gave him a durable influence. 
This celebrated club, which at flrst ri- 
valled that of the Jacobins in fame and 
influence, held its sittings in a chapel 
opposite to the Ecole de Medicine, now 
used as a museum of surgical prepara- 
tions and dissecting-rooms. The in- 
terior of the chapel was low in the roof, 
dark, and supported on massy columns. 
This situation was selected on account 
of its central situation in the midst of a 
vast concourse of the working classes, by 
whom the club was chiefly frequented. 
It had been built by the monastic order 
of the Cordeliei's, f]x>m whence its name 
was derived ; and in the vaults below 
the chapel Marat's printing-press had 
for some time been established. The 
Cordeliers was a club of Paris, however, 
and of Paris alone : it had no corres- 
pondence in the provinces ; it was not, 
like the Jacobins, a Revolutionary com- 
mittee for the direction of all France. 
Thence its influence, though superior 
at first, was not so wide-spread or dur- 
able as that of its great and better or- 
ganised rival. Danton's commanding 
voice and ready elocution early gave 
him the entire command in its debates ; 
but it had many powerful writers and 
journalists among its members, who 
exercised a great, and in the end fatal 
influence on the fortunes of the Revo- 
lution. Marat, Camille Desmoulins, 
Fi'^ron, Fabre d'Eglantine, Robert, and 
H^bert> were the most remarkable; 
and from their incessant flatteiy of the 
people, and excitement of their passions, 
their Influence was at first greater with 
the multitude than that of the Jacobin 
Club. No precaution was adopted at 
the Cordeliers against the admission of 
unafi&liated members ; the doors were 



open to all ; and the language ever used 
by the orators was the re-echo, in ex- 
aggerated terms, of the popular passions 
at the moment. But it wanted the so- 
lid support in affiliated societies which 
rendered the Jacobins so powerful, and 
in the end gave them the entire com- 
mand of France.* Danton then attached 
himself to Marat, and, in conjimction 
with him and Bi*issot, drew up the fa- 
mous petition of the Champ de Mars, 
which prayed for the dethronement of 
the king. 

24. He was the first leader of the 
Jacobins who rose to great eminence in 
the Revolution. Bom poor, he had re- 
ceived, as he himself said, no other in- 
heritance from nature than " an athletic 
form, and the rude physiognomy of free- 
dom." He owed his ascendancy not so 
much to his talents, though they were 
great, nor to his eloquence, though it 
was conmianding, as to his indomitable 
energy and dauntless courage, which 
made him rise superior to every diffi- 
culty, and boldly assume the lead when 
others, with perhaps equal abilities, 
were beginning to sink under apprehen- 
sion. As was said of Lord Thurlow, 
self-confidence, or, in plainer language, 
impudence, was the great secret of his 
success.i* At first ambition was the 
main-spring of his actions, individual 
gratification the god of his idolatry: 
situated as he was, he saw that these ob- 
jects were to be gained only by a zeal- 
ous and imoompromising suppoH of the 
popular party, and hence he was a Re- 
volutionist. But he was ambitious, not 
philanthropic ; a voluptuary, not a fa- 
natic : he looked to the Revolution as 
the means of making his fortime, not of 
elevating or improving the human race. 
Accordingly, he was quite willing to sell 
himself to the courts if it promised him 
greater advantages than the popular 

* MiCHELBT, HUUdre de la Revolution, ii. 
839, 842. 

t " A moderate merit with a lai^ share of 
impudence is more probable to be advanced 
than the greatest qualifications without it. 
The first necessary qualification of an orator 
is impudence, and, as Demosthenes said of 
action, the second is impudence, and the 
third is impudence. No modest man ever 
did, or ever will, make his fortune in public 
assemblies."— Ladt M. Wortley MoirrAGUB, 
in Sotdkqf'i edition o/Courper, v. 254. 
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side ; and at one time he received no 
less than a hundred thousand crowns 
(^£25,000) from the royal treasury, to 
advocate measures favourable to the 
interest of the royal authority — ^an en- 
gagement which, as long as it lasted, he 
faithfully kept.* But when the cause 
of royalty was evidently declining, and 
a scaffold, not a fortune, promised to be 
the reward of fidelity to the throne, he 
threw himself without reserve into the 
arms of the democracy, and advocated 
the most vehement and sanguinary mea* 
siu*es. 

25. Tet Danton was not a mere blood- 
thirsty tyrant. Bold, unprincipled, and 
daring, he held that the end in every 
case justified the means ; that nothing 
was blamable provided it led to desir- 
able results ; that nothing was impos- 
sible to those who had the courage to 
attempt it. A starving advocate in 1789, 
he rose in audacity and eminence with 
the public disturbances; prodigal in ex- 
pense and drowned in debt, he had no 
chance, at any period, even of personal 
freedom, but in constantly advancing 
with the fortunes of the Revolution. 
Like Mirabeau, he was the slave of sen- 
sual passions ; like him he was the ter- 
rific leader, during his ascendancy, of 
the ruling class — ^^ough he shared the 
character, not of the patricians who com- 
menced the Revolution, but of the ple- 
beians who consummated its wickedness. 
" I have never," said Madame Roland, 
*' seen anything which characterised so 
completely the ascendant of brutal pas- 
sions and \mbridled audacity, scarce 
veiled by an afiectation of joviality and 
bonhomie. My imagination constantly 
represented Danton with a poniard in 
his hand, exciting a troop of assassins; 
or calling them, like Sardanapalus, to 

• " Danton had received through the Sieur 
Durand more than 100,000 crowns, to propose 
or support different motions at the duo of 
the Jacobins ; he fulfilled these enga^ments 
with sufficient fidelity, reserving always to 
himself the right of emplojdng the means he 
thought best adapted to insure the carrying 
of his motions ; and his ordinary method was 
to season his propositions with the most vio- 
lent declamations against the Court and the 
Ministers, to avoid the suspicion of being 
sold to them." — Bertrand db Moixeville, 
M^moirUt i. 364; Lamartine, Hittoirt des Oir- 
ondirUfi. 139. 



the infamous orgieswhichwere to be the 
reward of their crimes." But he had no 
fanaticism in his character ; he was not 
impelled to evil in the search of good. 
Self-elevation was his object through- 
out ; wh^i that was secured, he was not 
inaccessible to better feelings. Inex- 
orable in general measures, he was in- 
dulgent, himiane, and even generous, 
to individuals ; the author of the mas- 
sacres of the 2d September, he saved all 
those who fled to him, and spontane- 
ously liberated his personal adversaiies 
from prison. Individual elevation, and 
the safety of his party, were his ruling 
objects — a revolution appeared a game 
of hazard, where the stake was the life 
of the losing party; the strenuous sup- 
porter of exterminating cruelty after 
the 10th August, he was among the first 
to recommend a return to humanity, 
after the period of danger was past He 
was so extravagant during the period of 
his greatness that he added nothing to 
hisfortime, andleffcto thetwo sons whom 
he left by his first marriage nothing but 
the humble inheritance of their father 
atArcis-sur^Aube. These sons, terrified, 
like Cromwell's, at the celebrity and fate 
of their father, retired after his death to 
their paternal estate, which, like their 
forefathers, they cultivated with their 
own hands. They are stiU \mmarried, 
and the posterity of Danton, like that 
of many other eminent men, is likely 
soon to become extinct. 

26. Marat was the worst of this band.t 



t Jean Paul Marat was bom in 1744, at 
Boudry, in the principality of NeufchAtel. 
He was sprung of Calvinistic parents, and 
bred to medicine, which he studied at the 
university of Edinburgh, and in 1774 he pub- 
lished in English, in that city, a pamphlet 
entitled "The Chains of Slavery." Subse- 
quently he removed to Paris, where he esta- 
blished himself in practice ; but he never suc- 
ceeded in his profession, and he was soon ob- 
liged to accept a humble situation as veteri- 
nary surgeon in the stables of the Count 
d'Artois, which he held for twelve years. He 
left that service in 1789, and was living in 
obscure lodgings and great poverty in that 
dty when tiie Revolution broke out. His 
learning, however, was considerable, his in- 
formation extensive, and he had, before that 
convulsion brought him into notice, already 
published a great variety of works in diflfer- 
ent departments of knowledge, which indi- 
cated the extent and variety of his studies. 
1 riterature, science, philosophy, criticism, had 
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Nature had impressed the atrocity of 
his character on his countenance ; hide- 
ous features, the expression of a demon, 
revolted all who approached him. His 
talents were considerable, his reading 
extensive, his industry indefatigable; 
and, previous to the Revolution, he had 
been known by a great variety of writ- 
ings on different subjects. But that con- 
vulsion at once roused all the dark and 
malignant passions of his nature ; and 
to such an extent did they obtain the 
mastery of him, and so strongly was he 
convinced that they afforded the only 
passport to success, that he was carefiil 
to depict himself in his compositions 
as worse than he really was. For more 
than three years his writings incessantly 
stimulated the people to cruelty; buried 
in obscurity, he revolved in his mind the 
means of augmenting the victims of 
popular passion. So complete a fanatic 
had he become, in this respect, that he 
scrupled not to recommend torture to 
captives, burning at the stake, and 
branding with red-hot iron, as a suitable 

alternately occupied his pen, and attested at 
once his talents and his perseverance. But 
IVom the moment that popular passions got 
possession of the public mind, he directed the 
whole force of his intellect to the inflaming 
of them ; and he rapidly became, in conse- 
quence, one of the most powerful as well as 
dangerous agents of the Revolution. In July 
1789 ho began his celebrated journal VAmi 
du Peuple, which he continued to publish 
daily till his death in 1793, and which now 
forms nineteen volumes, one of the most cu- 
rious monuments of those fearful times. He 
soon made himself remarkable in the primary 
assemblies which everjrwhere arose in Paris 
after the insurrection of 14th July, bv the 
vehemence of his language, and the bloody 
proscriptions which he from the first, and in 
the most undisguised manner, advocated. 
So early as August 1789 he was found there 
maintaining, t^t the Revolution would re- 
trograde unless eight hundred deputies in 
the Assembly were himg on eight hundred 
trees in the garden of the Ttdleries, with 
Mirabeau at the head of them, as he had 
ventured to propose that the army should be 
disbanded, and reconstructed on a new prin- 
dple. The minister, Malouet, proposed he 
should be prosecuted for this ; mit Mirabeau 
said, such sallies merited only contempt, and 
prevailed on the Assembly to pass to the 
order of the day. The municipality of Paris 
afterwards ordered him to be arrested, and 
Lafayette invested his house ; but Danton 
furnished him with the means of escape. 
Undeterred by these dangers, Marat con- 
tinued, without intermission, his infernal 
agitation in his journal, ever keeping a little 



means of satisfying the public indigna- 
tion.* The violence of his language on 
all occasions was such as would be in- 
credible, if his printed works did not 
remain an enduring and damning mo- 
nument to attest it. " When a man," 
said he, " is in want of everything, he 
has a right to tear from his neighbour 
his superfluities ; rather than perish of 
famine, he has a right to murder and 
devour his quivering flesh. Whatever 
disorder such acts may create, it does not 
more disturb the order of nature than 
when a wolf tears in pieces a sheep. 
Pity is entirely a fictitious sentiment : 
if you never speak to a man of gentle- 
ness or mildness, he will never know 
what they are." + Nor was falsehood 
awanting to support these atrocious sug- 
gestions ; on the contrary, it was con- 
stantly made use of by him, to work the 
people up to such a state of frenzy as to 
be ready for their adoption. There was 
nothing too absurd for him to say, or 
them to believe, provided it fell in with 
the prevailing passion of the moment.^! 

in advance of the popular feeling, and lead- 
ing the people on to commit atrocities, by 
previously accustoming them to hear of 
them. At first he was hooted down, and 
hissed at the doors of the clubs and primary 
assemblies, when he had concluded nis san- 
guinary harangues ; but he went on without 
b^ng deterred either by danger or obloquy, 
well knowing that the progress of a revolu- 
tion is ever onward ; and ere lon^ his de- 
mands for proscriptions were received with 
thunders of applause. — Bioffraphie Univer- 
telle, xxvi. 556, 5G0 (Marat); and Miche- 
LET, Histoire de la Revolution, ii. 889, 392. 

* "It is not merely a severe judgment, an 
exemplary punishment, that Marat invoked 
upon those he accuses ; death could not sa- 
tisfy lum. His imagination revels in the idea 
of pimishments ; he would require wholesale 
slaiighters, conflagrations, horrible mutila- 
tions. Brand them with a hot iron, cut off 
their thumbs, split their tongues," &c. — 
MiCHELET, SUtoire de la involution, ii. 377, 
(an ultra-republican writer). See for an en- 
tire confirmation of these remarks, VAmi 
du PeuplCt No. 327, p. 8, 1st Jan. 1791 ; No. 
361, p. 8, 25th Jan. 1791 ; No. 805, p. 7, 9th 
Dea 1790 ; No. 825, p. 4, 80th Dec 1790. 

t Prqfet d'une Constitution^ p. 7 ; Makat, 
8ur rHomtne, i. 165. 

t " Lafayette has caused to be made in the 
Faubouiig St Antoine 15,000 snufi'-boxes with 
his portrait. I entreat all good citizens who 
may get a hold of them to destroy them. 
There will be found the key to the grand 
conspiracy."— £'-«<m< du Peuple, No. 319, 
Dec 23, 1790. " Louis XVI. weeps scalding 
tears for tiie follies that the Austrian causes 
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In yain repeated accusations were di- 
rected against him; flying from one 
subterraneous abode to another, he still 
continued his infernal agitation of the 
public mind. Terror was his constant 
engine for attaining his objects. His 
principle was, that there was no safety 
but in destroying the whole enemies of 
the Revolution; he was repeatedly heard 
to say, that there would be no security 
to the state till two hundred and eighty 
thousand heads had fallen. He was not 
venal : inveterate fanaticism, the lust of 
power, the thirst for blood, were his 
motives of action. The Revolution pro- 
duced many men who carried into exe- 
cution more sanguinary measures, none 
who exercised so powerful an influ- 
ence in recommending them. He had 
that nervous instability of constitution, 
which in troubled times often produces 
at once pity for individual suffering and 
inexorable general cruelty. He said 
himself, that " he could not, without 
pain, see an insect suffer; but he could 
without scruple annihilate a world." * 
It was the same with Napoleon and 
Danton : it is the nature of all fanati- 
cism, whether in religion or politics, to 
engender such a character. But more 
than all his compeers, Marat trusted to, 
and advocated blood as the remedy for 
all evils, the means of overthrowing all 
opposition, and thence his prodigious 
and fatal influence. Death cut him 
short in the midst of his relentless ca- 
reer; the hand of female heroism pre- 
vented his falling a victim to the savage 
exaBperation wMch he had so laige a 
share in arousing. 

27. St Just was bom at Decize, in 
the Nivemois, in 1768, the son of a che- 
valier of St Louis, but not noble, who 
lived near Noyon. He received the 
elements of his education at Soissons, 
and was early distinguished by his 
intenee application, and the vehement 

him to commit."— No. 820. "The queen 
has given awajr so many white cockades that 
the price of white ribbon has risen three sous 
a yard. This foct is certain— Marat has it 
from the girl Bertin, milliner to the queen." 
—No. 821, p. 4. 

* " En presence de la nature et de la dou- 
leur, Harat devenait trte £uble ; il ne pou- 
vait, dit-il, voir souffrir un insecte, mais seul 
avec son ^critoire, il ett an^anti le monde." 
— MiCHELET. HUtoire de la lUvolutiwt, ii 846. 



ardour with which he pursued whatever 
he undertook. Ambitious of distinc- 
tion, he embraced the principles of the 
Revolution, though still a youth, the 
moment that it broke out; and so de- 
sirous was he of entering on the career 
of public life that he introduced him- 
self by stealth, in 1791, when imder the 
legal age, to the Electoral Assembly of 
Chauny, from which he was expelled as 
soon as the deception was discovered. 
He afterwards was elected, from the 
violence of his democratic principles, 
adjutant-major in a legion of the na- 
tional guard, and in 1792 was chosen 
deputy to the Convention for the de- 
partment of the Aisne. From that 
time he became an intimate friend of 
Robespien*e, and adopted more tho- 
roughly the principles of that remark- 
able man than any other member of the 
Convention. 

28. At once an ardent fanatic and a san- 
guinary despot, St Just, in conjunction 
with Robespierre, directed his whole 
efforts to two objects — ^the destruction of 
all the enemies of democracy, and the 
centralisation of all its powers in the 
hands of afew. He trusted nothing to rea- 
son among the people, stiU less to vii*tue 
in public men ; but constantly urged the 
necessity of destroying all the enemies 
of the Revolution. Terror was his en- 
gine, as the only means either of pri- 
vate safety or national regeneration; 
death the means by which it was to be 
produced. He always maintained, that 
abuses would never cease as long as the 
king and a single man of the noblesse 
lived. " I insist," said he, " that the 
whole Bourbons should be banished, 
except the king, who should be kept, 
you know why. Let hatred of kings 
mingle with the blood of the people." 
To excite their rage, he fabricated the 
most audacious lies, as that in 1788 
Louis XVI. had massacred eight thou- 
sand victims in Paris alone, and hang- 
ed fifteen thousand smugglers, and that 
the bodies found every morning in the 
Seine were those of the persons who 
had been strangled the preceding night 
in prison by the king's orders. False- 
hood to excite his adherents, death to 
intimidate his adversaries, were his two 
weapons, as they are those of all men in 
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the last stages of religious or poUtical 
fanaticism. Wrapt np in ambition, he 
was above tlie sordid desire of wealth, 
but not insensible to other passions. 
He loved women, had an elegant figure, 
and affected the ancient polish of man- 
ners; but a dark melancholic coimte- 
nance, and a profusion of lank black 
hair, revealed at once to the spectator 
the unrelenting fanatic of the nine- 
teenth century. 

29. But all the leaders of the Jacobins 
sink into insignificance beforetheir ruler 
and despot, Francis Maximiliek Robes- 
pierre. This extraordinary man, whose 
name will never be foi^gotten, was bom 
at Arras in 1759, the son of an obscure 
procurator in that town, who, being 
ruined by dissipation, had fled to Co- 
logne to avoid his creditors, where he 
set up a French school; and who re- 
moved from thence to America, where 
he was never more heard of. His 
mother, Marie Josephine Caneau, the 
daughter of a brewer, died when Mazi- 
milien was only nine years of age, leav- 
ing her young family totally destitute. 
Young Robespierre was succoured in 
this extremity by the Bishop of Arras, 
who procured for him a bursary at the 
College of Louis le Grand at Paris, and 
paid for his board there, while the 
Abb^ Proyart, its principal, received 
him in the kindest manner. His pro- 
gress in classical knowledge was re- 
spectable, and he is marked, from the 
year 1772 to 1776, as one of the most 
promising students of the college. On 
leaving that seminary he studied law, 
and set up as an advocate in his native 
town of Arras ; but his success was not 
remarkable, as the turn of his mind 
was always towards principle and spe- 
culation rather than business. Ardent 
in the pursuit of these, his earliest ex- 
pedition from collie was to make a 
pilgrimage on foot of thiriy nules to 
see Rousseau, at Ermonville, then the 
object of his most enthusiastic admira- 
tion. Having been appointed a mem- 
ber, by the bishop, of the criminal tri- 
bunal of Arras, he Buffered so much 
pain on being obliged to condemn an 
assassin to death, tibiat he resigned the 
situation. 

VOL. II. 



So. His first appearance in public was 
still more remarkable, considering the 
career which ultimately awaited him. 
The academy of Metz having, in 1784, 
proposed a prize for the best essay on 
an existing law in France, which affixed 
to his whole family the infamy of a 
criminal's condemnation to the scaf- 
fold, Robespierre engaged in the com- 
petition, and carried off a prize of 
four hundred francs for his composi- 
tion. He was strongly urged to try his 
fortime by a yoimg friend destined to 
future celebrity, and who afterwards 
became his colleague in the Committee 
of Public Salvation — Camot. * Carried 
away by the philanthropic feelings then 
so generally prevalent, which ushered 
in, in such deceitful colours, the dawn 
of the Revolution, Robespierre went a 
step further, and eloquently contended 
for the total abolition of capital punish- 
ments in all cooes. Thus the most san- 
guinary despot known in modem times 
owed his education, and preservation 
from destitution, to the benevolence of 
two kind-hearted ecclesiastics ; he made 
his first pilgrimage as a youth to see the 
celebrated philanthropist, J. J. Rous- 
seau ; he resigned his first judicial ap- 
pointment from the pain he suffered on 
pronouncing sentence of x death on a 
murderer ; and made his first appear- 
ance in life by an essay in which he elo- 
quently contended for the abolition, in 
cdl cases, of capital punishments.+ 

♦ ** * Write, to me' said he (Camot), ' with 
all the ardour of thy patriotic soul ; trace in 
letters of blood the txiiths which thou art 
about to tell tiiy fellow-citizens ; and save at 
least one vicUm from this frighifid pnjudice — 
you will be well rewarded.' "—Mimoires de 

KOBESPIEBBE) L 239. 

t Robespierre's motto for this Essay was 
the line of Virgil — 

** Quid hoc genus hominum? qusave hunctam 
barbara moram 

Permittet patria ? '* 

Lacretelle wrote an article in the Mereure 
de France on this composition when it ap- 
peared, in which he bestowed on it the high- 
est commendations. "His work," said he, 
"will be read with interest, and attract 
merited attention. It is full of sound views 
and touches of simple eloquence, showing 
true and felicitous ability. Still higher 
hopes will be formed of the author, when it 
is known that he is an advocate engaged iu 

B 
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81. The first eaiuie in which Bobes- 
pierre gained any distinction wm one 
against the sherifib of St Omer, in which 
he pronounced a glowing eulogium on 
thevirtues and patriotism of LouisXYL, 
of whom he was hereafter to be the 
oruelest enemy ; and soon after he ac- 
quired a great reputation with the popu- 
lar party, by a violent memorial against 
the superior council of Artoi& This 
procured for him a place in the States- 
General in 1789, from which period his 
biography is written in the annals of 
France. When he first entered the As- 
sembly, however, he had so little the 
command of language, that it was with 
difficulty he could put a few words to- 
gether. The Abb^ Maury on one oc- 
casion made the whole members laugh 
by the ironical proposal that his speech 
should be printed. It was only by in- 
domitable and indefatigable perseve- 
,rance that he surmounted these defects, 
and at length acquired the power of 
ready elocution. In those days he was 
miserably poor, lodged in an obscure 
room in the Rue du Saintonge in the 
Hands, and dined at sixpence a-day. 
The Assembly having ordered a general 
mourning for the death of Franklin, 
the future dictator of France had no 
resource but to borrow a eoat so much 
too large for him that the whole As- 
sembly burst into laughter when he 
appeared in it* Still he adhered to 
his repugnance to the shedding of blood, 
and was found in 1791 warmly and elo- 
quently supporting, in iha National As- 

his first cause when he wrote this essay.** — 
Mercurede France, Sept. 29, 1784, in Minutires 
de Robespierre, i. Pieces Jtut. B, p. 229. 

In this essay Robespierre observed, speak- 
inffof the family of a condemned criminal : 
"With their innocence, they have still the 
most touching cUdms to the commiseration 
of their fellow-citizens. Imagine, for ex- 
ample, a distressed &mi1y, Arom whom their 
head and support is torn, to be dragged to 
the scaffold ; it seems to be thou^it that 
they would be too happy if they &d only 
this misfortune to bewail — ^they themselves 
are devoted to eternal in&my. The imfortu- 
nates ! possessing all the sensibilities of ho- 
nest hearts, they are forced to endure all the 
weight of that horrid stigma, which the cri- 
mii^ alone can sustain. They no longer 
dare to raise their eyes, lest they read con- 
tempt in the looks of all around them : all 
despise them ; all associations repxilse them ; 
all families dread to stain themselves by their 



sembly, a proposal for the total aboli- 
tion of capital punishments, [chap. vi. 
§ 75.] He was not re-elected into the 
Legislative Assembly, in consequence of 
the self-denying ordinance, which he 
himself had passed; but he was an 
active member of the Jacobin Club 
during all the time of its sitting, and 
in that way exercised an unseen, but 
most effective control, both over the 
proceedings of that Assembly, and the 
dreadful catastrophe which at its dose 
overturned the throne. 

S2. Of all the characters which the 
Revolution produced, Robespierre waa 
by £a.r the most remarkable, and with- 
out the details now given of his pre* 
vious life, his character would be ^to- 
gether inexplicable. No one has been 
so much disfigured in representation 
and description by contemporary an- 
nalists of every shade of opinion — a pe- 
ctdiarity not to be wondered at, consi^ 
dering that he neariy destroyed them 
all, and had well-nigh succeeded, before 
his fall, in guillotining the greatest and 
most eminent men of all parties in 
France. But a calm retrospect of his 
career will at on6e show to what his 
extraordinary rise and long-continued 
power was owing, and reconcile the 
otherwise incomprehensible contradic- 
tions of his diaracter. 

88. Robespierre was a great, nay, in 
some respects, he was a good man; but 
he was a sanguinary bigot^ a merciless 
fanatic. His talents were of the very 
highest order ; his eloquence, after by 

alliance ; society abandons and leaves them 
in a fH^htfiil solitude. Friendship even can- 
not exist for them. In fine, their position 
is so tOTrible that it inspires pity even 
in its authors : we pity them for the con- 
tempt we feel, and yet continue to brand 
them ; we pixmge the knife into the hearts 
of these innocent victims, but cannot hear 
their oiies without emotion. The mother's 
cry, the prayers of innocence, the supplica- 
tions of beauty, the touching voice of mend- 
ship, services, virtues, talents— «11 that can 
stir the heart of man, works against the course 
of justice. We are more shocked at the ven- 
geance than at the crime. Whence spring 
such great anomalies ? It is that the punish- 
ment is more to be dreaded than the crime.** 
— £Ma< de RoBEBPiBRRB. 1784; Jdim»ina de 

ROBESEIERRE, il. 320, 881. 
* "NU babet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines fadt." 

JuvENAi^ iii. 154. 
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piactioe and perseveranoe he had ao 
quired the command of language, was 
condenaed, his reasoning poweifiil, his 
intellect cool, his sagacity greats his 
perseyeranoe unconquerable. His dis- 
position was of that peculiar kind which 
affords the only sure f oimdation for last- 
lag popularity with the people. He 
adhered steadily to principle, and con- 
stantly appealed to it. There was no 
ehufflmg or teigiversation about him ; 
he was ever the same. His doctrines 
were simple, flattering to the many, and 
perfectly adapted to every capacity. 
He maintained that the multitude can 
do no wrong : " que le peuple est tou- 
jourt bon, le magistrat toujours corrup- 
tible ;"* that they are the fountain of 
all power, and that by their delegates 
alone it should ever be exercised. It 
was to effect this object that he strove 
to destroy all the higher classes of so- 
ciety, because he was convinced it would 
not be attained otherwise ; but his ul- 
timate object was equality and social 
happiness. Philosophers and states- 
men will probably be inclined to dis- 
pute these first principles, and deduce 
many arguments against them from his 
own career ; but none can deny to Ro- 
bespierre the merit of having steadily 
adhered to them in his reasonings^ and 
followed them out with invincible con- 
stancy in his conduct. Adopting the 
prevailing doctrine of the day, that the 
end will justify the means, he went 
steadily on destroying every one who 
thwarted the popular will — of which he 
considered himself and with reason, as 
the true incarnation — ^till he had well- 
nigh annihilated the whole intellect 
and virtue of France. Napoleon did 
not prosecute savage warfare, for the 
external glory of the republic, with more 
vigour and perseverance than Robes- 
pierre did internal massacre, to exter> 
minate its domestic. enemies; and the 
extraordinary success and long-con- 
tinued power of both proved that each 
had rightly judged the popular mind in 
his own day — ^that they both marched, 
as Napoleon said, ''with the opinion 
of five millions of men." No man in 
troubled times ever ix>se to lastinggreat- 

* His own words.— -BuoKABOTTX, Contpira- 
UoH de BaboMft L 273. 



ness but by steady and courageous 
adherence to principla In this view 
Robespierre's character and career pos- 
sess an interest and an importance far 
beyond what can belong to any indivi- 
dual, how eminent soever. He was the 
incarnation of a principle, the touch- 
stone of a systenL And that principle 
was the natural innocence of man — that 
system, to do evil that good may come. 
34. Although, however, the public 
career of Robespierre was thus the man- 
ful assertion of a principle, and its re- 
sults a rtduc^io ad abturdum of its doc- 
trines, yet a close examination reveals 
in him, in addition to his unrelenting 
cruelty, many of the weaknesses, some 
of the littlenesses, of humanity. Un- 
like Mirabeau and Danton, he owed no- 
thing to physical strength, or the as- 
cendant of manner. Ungainly in ap- 
pearance, with a feeble voice and vxd- 
gar accent, he owed his elevation chiefly 
to the inflexible obstinacy and daimt^ 
leas moral courage with which he main- 
tained his opinions, at a time when the 
popular cause had lost many of its sup- 
porters. But under the mask of pa- 
triotism was concealed the working of 
other and less worthy feelings. Vanity, 
terror, and revenge, exercised a power- 
ful influence over his mind. His hatred 
was implcu»ble; it fell with unmiti- 
gated fury on his nearest and dearest 
relationSbf Cautious in conduct, slow 
but implacable in revenge^ he avoided 
the perils which proved fatal to so many 
of his adversaries, and ultimately esta- 
blished himself on their ruin. Insati- 
able in his thirst for blood, he disdained 
the more vulgar passion for money : no 
bribes from the court ever sullied his 
hands; at a time when he disposed of 
the life of every man in France, he re- 
sided in a small apartment, the only 
luxury of which consisted in images of 
his figure, and the number of mirrors 
which in every direction reflected his 
form. While the other leaders of the 

f "How frightful must this pasdon of 
hatred be, since it misleads vou to the point 
of defaming me to my firlenaa. Tour haired 
to AM is too fUrioiisly blind not to extend to 
any one who takes tax interest in me." — la 
(Htopmne Robespibrbs d sonftrire, 18 Met*. 
Ann. iL Papiert InMiU tnmvit thex Bobes- 
FiBaas^ iL 114. 
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populace affected a squalid dress and 
dirty linen, he alone appeared in ele- 
gant attire. His countenance had some- 
thing in it which was repulsive ; he was 
pale, inclining to a livid hue, and was 
deeply marked by the smallpo3c His 
smile was painful, and at times satanic; 
a convulsive quiver of the lips, when- 
ever he was strongly agitated, often 
gave a frightful expression to his coun- 
tenance. An austere life, a reputation 
for incorruptibility, a total disregard of 
hiiman suffering, preserved his ascend- 
ancy with the fanatical supporters of 
liberty, even though he had little in 
common with them, and though there 
was an elevation of purpose in his 
cruelty to which they were strangers. 
He had great designs in view in the re- 
construction of the social edifice, after 
three hundred thousand heads had 
fallen. His visions were of an innocent 
republic, with equal fortunes aiising 
out of the sea of blood. But it was in 
general measures only that he was phil- 
anthropic ; to individuals he was mer- 
ciless and cruel in the extreme. He 
was more consistent than Danton, but 
less humane : he never abandoned a 
principle, but he never saved a friend. 
It was hard to say whether his sup- 
porters, or his enemies, fell fastest be- 
neath tiie scythe of his ambition. His 
terrible career is a proof how little, in 
popular commotions, even domineering 
vices are ultimately to be relied on; 
and how completely indomitable per- 
severance, and a steady adherence to 
popular principles, can supply the want 
of all other qualities. The approach of 
death unveiled his real weakness ; he 
was the perfection of moral courage, 
but not equally distinguished by per- 
sonal firmness. When success was hope- 
less, his boldness deserted him ; and the 
assassin of thousands met his fate with 
a vacillation that couldhardly have been 
expected from his previous career. 

35. The leaders of the Jacobins in the 
Legislative Assembly were Chabot, Ba- 
zire, and Merlin ; but it was not there 
that their real influence lay. The clubs 
of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers were 
the pillars of their authority : in the 
first, Robespierre, BillaudVarennes, and 
Collot d'Herbois, ruled with absolute 



sway ; the latter was under the domin- 
ion of Danton, Carrier, Desmoulins, and 
Fabre d'Eglantine. Robespierre was 
excluded from the Assembly by the self- 
denying ordinance which he himself had 
proposed ; but he had acquired an om- 
nipotent sway at the Jacobins', by the 
extravagance of his opinions, the con- 
densed energy of his language, and his 
reputation for integiity, which had al- 
ready acquired for him the surname of 
the Incorruptible. The extensive gal- 
leries, erected round the hall of the As- 
sembly, gave the most unruly and vio- 
lent of their body constant access to the 
legislature, where they never failed to 
cheer on their own partisans as loudly 
as they drowned by clamour the few 
remaining friends of order or regular 
government. In the Faubouig St An- 
toine, the brewer Santerre, well known 
in the bloodiest days of the Revolution, 
had obtained anundisputedascendancy; 
while the municipality of Paris, elected 
according to the new system, by the uni- 
versal suffrage of the inhabitants, had 
fallen, as might have been anticipated, 
into the hands of the most violent and 
least respectable of the demagogues. 
The importance of this body was not at 
first perceived; but possessing, as it did, 
the means of rousing at pleasure the 
strength of the capital, it soon acquired 
a preponderating influence, and was en- 
abled to enthral a government which 
the armies of Europe sought in vain to 
subdue. 

86. It is admitted by the republican 
writers, that at this period the king and 
queen were sincerely inclined to sup- 
port the constitution. In truth, Louis 
had great hopes of its success ; and 
though he waa not insensible to its 
faults, and desired its modification in 
several particulars, yet he trusted to 
time, and the returning good sense of 
the nation, to effect these changes, and 
was resolved to give it a fair trial The 
queen participated in the same senti- 
ments, and, from the comparative tran- 
quillity of the last year, began to enter- 
tain sanguine hopes that the anarchy 
of the nation might at length be stilled. 
The establishment of the Constitutional 
Guard, eighteen hundred strong, for the 
service of the palace, since the king had 
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accepted the constitution, gave them 
the shadow at least of independence. 
Louis's ministers were far, however, 
from entertaining such sanguine senti- 
ments ; and Berbund de MoUeviUe, in 
particular, strongly expressed to him 
his opinion in private, that the royal 
prerogative was so abridged, under the 
new constitution, that it could not pos- 
sibly exist for any length of time. — 
" M. Bertrand," replied the simple- 
hearted monarch, " there are many 
things in the constitution which I have 
endeavoured to prevent — ^which I would 
vrish to see altered ; but the time for 
that is past : I have sworn to maintain 
it^ and maintain it I wiU. Nay, I am 
convinced that a sincere and honest en- 
deavour to abide by it, in all respects, 
is the best way to open the eye of the 
nation to its defects. Courage, M. Ber- 
trand ! — all may yet be welL" 

37. The constitution having vested in 
the king the power of forming a guard 
for the protection of his person and 
family, he commenced, soon after lihe 
meeting of the Legislative Assembly, 
the formation of it. This was a matter 
of extreme delicacy, for both the na- 
tional guard and the people of Paris 
were excessively jealous of the influ- 
ence, all but unbounded, which they 
had long enjoyed by the possession of 
the kin^s person, and viewed with un- 
disguised aversion any measures which 
might even tend to render him inde- 
pendent of them. In the hope of re- 
conciling all difficulties, and at the same 
time taking advantage of the revived 
sentiments of loyalty which had been 
awakened in the rwnl districts, espe- 
cially of the south and west of France, 
Louis determined to have the National 
and Constitutional Guards always in 
equal numbers in the service of the 
palace, and to choose the latter from 
the provinces, in the proportion of three 
or four from each department. This 
plan was well-conoeiv^ in appearance, 
from the obvious justice on which it 
was founded ; but, like all other con- 
ciliatory measures attempted during a 
period of general excitement, it discon- 
tented both parties. It was soon dis- 
covered that^ though it contained seve- 
ral violent revolutionists, sent from the 



departments having that tendency, the 
great majority of the Constitutional 
Guard was faithful to the king; and 
old Marshal Brissac, its commander, 
was so in a remarkable degree. It ex- 
cited, in consequence, from the very 
first, the most violent jealousies in the 
national guard of Paris, insomuch that 
an insiurection among the latter would 
infallibly have broken out, if the king 
had not constantly admitted them to 
the interior service of the palace, and 
used his utmost efforts with the officers 
on both sides to preserve a good under- 
standing between them. But the re- 
conciliation was seeming only, and the 
discord ere long broke out^ with fatal 
effects to the king and the whole royal 
family. 

38. The first serious contest of the 
New Assembly was with the emigrants 
and the clergy. By one flagrant act of 
injustice, the Constituent Assembly had 
1^ the seeds of permanent discoixi be- 
tween the revolutionary party and the 
church. The sufferers naturally were in- 
defatigable in their endeavours to rouse 
the people to support their cause. The 
bishops and priests exerted all their in- 
fluence to stimulate the country popu- 
lation ; and they succeeded, especially 
in the western provinces, in producing 
a most powerftil sensation. Circular 
letters were despatched to the cur^s of 
the parishes, and instructions generally 
transmitted to the people. The consti- 
tutional deigy were there represented 
as irregular and unholy; their perform- 
ance of the sacraments impious and nu- 
gatory ; marriage by them as nothing 
but concubinage ; divine vengeance as 
likely to follow an attendance on their 
service. Roused by these representa- 
tions, the rural population in the dis- 
tricts of Calvados, GMvaudan, and La 
Vendue, broke into open disturbances. 

39. Brissot proposed to take instant 
and vigorous measures with ^e dissi- 
dent clergy and refractory emigrants. 
** Every method of conciliation," said 
Isnard, " with these classes is useless : 
what effect has followed all your former 
indulgence towards them? Their auda- 
city has risen in proportion to your for- 
bearance ; they will never cease to in- 
jure till they lose the power of doing sa 
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They must either be eonquerora or con- 
quered — ^matters hare faiiiy oome to 
that; and he must be blind indeed who 
does not see this in the clearest light." 
*^ The right of going from one country 
to another/' said Bru»ot» " is one of the 
inherent rights of man ; but the right 
ceases when it becomes a crime. Can 
there be a more flagrant offence than 
that of emigrating, for the purpose of 
bringing on our country the horrors of 
foreign war? What other object have 
the crowds who now daily leave France ? 
Hear their menaces, examine their con- 
duct, read their libels, and you will see 
that what they call honour is what the 
imiversal voice of mankind has con- 
demned as the height of baseness. Can 
we be ignorant that at this moment the 
cabinets of Europe are besieged by their 
importunity, and possibly preparing to 
second their entreaties ? Confidence is 
every day sinking ; the rapid fall of the 
assignats renders nugatory the best de- 
vised plans of finance. How is it pos- 
sible to put a curb on the factions of the 
interior, when we suffer the emigrants 
to escape with impunity, who are about 
to biing the scourge of foreign war up- 
on all our homes V 

40. The constitutional party could 
not deny the justice of these alarms, 
but they strove to moderate the severity 
of the measures which were proposed to 
be adopted against the emigrants. ''We 
are about," E»id Condorcet> "to put the 
sincerity of the king to too severe a trial, 
if we require him to adopt measures of 
severity against his nearest relations. 
Foreign powers can hardly be convinced 
that he really enjoys his freedom ; and 
is it by his consenting to such an act 
ih&t their doubts are to be removed ? 
What will be the effect of the extreme 
measures which are proposed? Are they 
likely to calm the passions, soothe the 
pride, or heal the wounds which have 
been inflamed ? They will bring back 
few of the absent^ irritate many of the 
present Time, distress, the frigid hos- 
pitality of strangers, the love of home, a 
sense of our justice, must be the means 
of restoring the love of their country in 
their bosoms : by the proposed mea- 
sures you will extinguish it. The Con- 
stituent Assembly, more wise than our- 



selves, beheld with contempt those as- 
semblages of discontented spirits on the 
frontier, who would be more tndy for- 
midable if exercising their spleen at 
home. A signal of alarm so sounded 
by us will at once excite the jealousy 
of all the European powers, and really 
bring on those foreign dangers which 
would never have aiisen from the sup- 
plications of our nobility. The pain of 
confiscation is odious in the most tyran- 
nical states ; what must it be consider- 
ed in a nation exercising the first rights 
of freedom ? Are all the emigrants cul- 
pable in an equal degree ? How many 
has fear rendered exiles from their coun- 
try? Are you now to proclaim to the 
world that these fears were well found- 
ed, to justify their desertion of France, 
and to demonstrate to mankind that 
the picture they have drawn of our go- 
vernment is nowise overcharged ? Let 
us rather prove that their calumnies 
were unfounded, and silence their com- 
plaints by pursuing a conduct diame- 
trically opposite to that which they an- 
"ticipate." 

41. The Assembly, influenced by the 
pressing dangers of emigration, disre- 
garded all these considerations. Two 
decrees were passed, the first of which 
commanded the king^s brother, the heir- 
apparent to the regency during the 
minority of the dauphin, to return to 
France, under pain of being held to 
have abdicated his eventual right to the 
regency; while the second declared all 
the French without the kingdom en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against the con- 
stitution ; and subjected all those who 
should not return before the 1st of Ja- 
nuary to the penalty of death, and con- 
fiscation of their ettateSf under reserva- 
tion of the rights of their wives, chil- 
dren, and creditors. This proceeding 
on the part of the French Assembly 
cannot be better characterised than in 
the words of the eloquent author of the 
Vmdici€B OalUcce, who cannot be sus- 
pected of undue prejudice against the 
Revolution. '' Examples of this kind,** 
says Sir James Mackintosh, *' are in- 
stances of that reckless tyranny which 
punishes the innocent to make sure of 
including the guilty, as well as of that 
I refined cruelty which, after rendering 
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home odious, perhaps insappQiiskble, 
pursues with unrelenting rage such of 
of its yictims as fly to foreign haids." 

42. The disposal of the refiractoiy 
deigy was the next question which oc- 
cupied the Assembly : it excited debates 
more stormy than those on the emi- 
grants, in proportion as religious ran- 
cour is more bitter than civil dissen-^ 
sion. " What are you about to do f " 
exclaimed the adyocates of the deigy. 
"Are you, who have oonsecmted tiie 
freedom of worship, to be the first to 
▼icdateiti The DecUiration of the Rights 
of Man places it on a basis even more 
solium tiian the constitution ; and yet 
you seriously propose to subvert it! 
The Constituent Assembly, the author 
of so much good to France, has left this 
one schism as a legacy to its sueoessmrs : 
dose it, for Qod's sa^e ; do not widen 
the br^ush. To refuse an oath from a 
sense of duty can never be blamable ; to 
take it from a desire of gain is alone dis- 
graoefiiL Shall we deprive those, who 
decline from conscientious scruples, of 
the slender subsistence which they en- 
joy? Destroyers of political inequality, 
shall we re-establish a distinction more 
odious than any, by crushing to the dust 
a meritorious class of men? Who shaU 
guarantee ourselves from similar spoli- 
ation, if we reduce to beggary the ear- 
liest supporters of the Revolution, those 
who firat joined our standard after the 
immortal oath in the Tennis Court? Be- 
ware of driving to desperation a set of 
men still possessing extensive influence 
over the rural population. If you are 
dead to every sentiment of justice, yet 
pause before you adopt a measure so 
likely to awaken the flames of civil war 
among ourselves." 

43. But the days of reason and justice 
were past. The leaders of the popular 
party all declared against the priests. 
Even Condorcet^ the advocate of free- 
dom of worship, was the first to support 
the violent measures proposed agunst 
theuL It was decreed that all the clergy 
should be ordained instantly to take ihe 
oath to the constitution, under pain of 
being deprived of their benefices, and 
declared suspected of treason against 
the state. They were ordered to be 
moved from place to place, to prevent 



their aoquiring any influenoe over their 
flocks^ and imprisoned if they refused 
to obey. On no account were they to 
exercise any religious lites in private. 
Such was the liberty which the Revolu- 
tionhadalreadybestowedupon France — 
such its gratitude to its first supporters. 
The ad<^ition of these severe and op- 
pressive enactments was signalised by 
the first open expression of inreligioua 
or atheistioal sentiments in the Araem- 
bly. ** My Qod is the Law — ^I acknow* 
ledge no other," was the expression of 
one of the opponents of the church. 
The remonstrance of the constitutional 
bishops had no effect These and simi- 
lar expressions were loudly applauded, 
and the decree was carried in the midst 
of tumult and acclamation. 

44. When these acts were submitted, 
agreeably to the constitution, to the 
long for his consideration, he sanction* 
ed die first decree against his brother, 
but put his veto upon the last, and the 
one against the priests. He had previ- 
ously and openly censured his brothel's 
desertion of the kingdom, and his dis- 
approval of the general emigration of 
the noblesse was well known to all palr- 
tiesy for on the 14th October he had 
issued a pressing proclamation, uiging 
them, in the strongest manner, to re- 
turn;* but he was unwilling to give his 
sanction to the extreme measures which 
werenowmeditatedagainstthem. Itwas 
proposed in the council that, to paciff 
the people, whom it was well known the 
exercise of the veto would exasperate, the 
king sh6uld dismiss all his religious at- 
tendants, exceptingthose who had taken 
the oaths to the constitution ; but to 
this Louis, though in general so flexible, 
opposed an invindbleresistance, observ- 
ing, that it would ill become those who 

* " Frenchmen who have abandoned your 
country, return to her bosom ; there is the 
post of honour : true honour consists in serv- 
mg your comxtrv and defending the laws. 
Come and lend them the aid due to them by 
all good citizens ; jbhey, in turn, will give you 
that calm and happiness which you wlU seek 
in vain in a foreign land. Betum, then, and 
let thi8 heart cease to be distracted between 
sentiments of love which are the same for 
all, and the duties of royaltv, which atta^ 
it principally to those who obey the law."— 
Proclamation de Loxras XVI. atix Emigret, 
October H 1791 ; ^i^ ^rl. zii 160, 162. 
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had declared the right of every subject 
in the realm to liberty of conscience, to 
deny it to the Borereign alone. In acting 
thus firmly, he was supported by a large 
portion of the constitutional party, and 
by the directory of the department of 
Paris ; and he stood much in need of 
their adhesion, in thus coming to open 
rupture with the people and the legis- 
lature. The announcement of theking^s 
refusal was received with very different 
feelings by the different parties in the 
Assembly. The republicans could not 
disguise their satisfaction at a step 
which promised to. embroil him still 
further with the nation, and to give to 
their ambitious projects the weight of 
popular support. They congratulated 
the ministers in terms of irony on the 
decisive proof they had now given of 
the freedom of the throne. On the fol- 
lowing morning, a severe proclamation 
from Louis appeared against the emi- 
grants. The FeuiUants animadverted 
upon it, as an unconstitutional stretch 
of prerogative ; the Jacobins, as too in- 
duligent in its expressions. 

45. The choice of a mayor for the city 
of Paris, in the room of Bailly, whose 
period of holding that dignity had ex- 
pired, shortly* after occupied the atten- 
tion of the capital Lafayette had re- 
tired from the command of the national 
guards, and was a candidate for that 
dignity. He was supported by the con- 
stitutionalists ; while Potion, the organ 
of the now united Girondists and Jaco- 
bins, was the favourite of the people. 
The court, jealous of Lafayette, who had 
never ceased to be an object of disUke, 
especially to the queen, since the 5th 
October, had the imprudence to throw 
the influence of the crown into the scale 
for Potion, and even to expend large 
sums of money for that purpose. ** H. 
Lafayette," said the queen, " aspires to 
the mayoralty, in the hope of soon be- 
coming a mayor of the palace ; Potion 
JB a Jacobin and a republican, but he is 
a fool, incapable of rendering himself 
the head of a party." Potion accor- 
dingly was elected, and threw the whole 
weight of his influence into the scale of 
the Revolution. The majority which 
Potion obtained on this occasion, by the 
coalition of the whole democratic party, 



was immense, and showed in a decisive 
manner the vast preponderance which 
the democrats, who were carrying on 
the Revolution, had already acquired 
ov^r the constitutionalists who com- 
menced it ; for Potion had 6708 votes — 
Lafayette only 3125. 

46. Meanwhile, the king's ministers 
were daily becoming more unpopular, 
from the decided resistance he had at 
length made to the iniquitous measures 
sought to be forced on him by the As- 
itembly. The Jacobin and Cordelier 
clubs thundered against them, night 
after night, in the most violent and in- 
dignant strains; and the general misery 
of the country, which in reality was ow- 
ing to the Revolution, was universally as= 
cribed to their factious resistance to it* 
The emigration of the nobles, and uni- 
versal distrust or actual bankruptcy of 
the capitalists, had destroyed almost en- 
tirely the home trade of France. Manu- 
factures of every sort were at a stand, 
and the workmen employed in them, 
destitute of bread, added everywhere 
to the formidable and seditious groups 
which menaced the public tranquillity. 
This distress, which was universal, was 
fearfully aggravated by its immediately 
succeeding the unboimded hopes of ge- 
neral felicity which had -been formed at 
the commencement of the Rev6lution.t 

* "Celsus and Paulinus were no more 
than nominal generala They were in &ct 
superseded; serving no other purpose but 
that of screening the folly of others, and 
bearing tbe blame of blunders not their own. 
The tribunes and centurions could render no 
effectual service, while ignorance and insuf- 
ficiency were preferred, and real talents lay 
neglected. The common men presented an 
air of alacrity, but more disposed to cavil 
with their generals than to execute their 
orders."— Tacitus, Hist. ii. 89. 

t " We have noted externals, the journals, 
the clubs. But under this sounding surface 
Ues the unfaithomable voiceless depth, ths 
infinite (^tujfftrif^ — Sufibrin^ ever increasing, 
a^^vated morally by the bitterness of great 
hopes disappointed, aggravated materially by 
the sudden disappearance of all resources. 
The first result of violence was to cause the 
flight, not only of the nobles, but also of 
manv men rich or in easy circumstances, not 
at air enemies of the Revolution, but who 
became alarmed. Those who remained, fear- 
ed to move, to transact business, to hvLy or 
sell, to manufacture, or to expend. Money, 
alarmed, stuck to the bottom of the purse ; 
all speculation, all work was arrested. The 
workman, silent and gloomy, dismissed from 
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A oontemporazy writer, of the republi- 1 
can party, has left the following pictore [ 
of the state of France at this period : j 
** In truth, the real evils of France at < 
this period were such that they could 
hardly be exaggerated, even by the most 
malignant ambition. Twoparties, equal- 
ly inveterate in their animosities, equally 
rancorous in their hatred, divided the 
country from one end to the other. The 
Jacobins reproached the Feuillantswith 
labouring in secret for the restoration 
of the old regime; the Feuillants retort- 
ed on the Jacobins that they had or< 
gamsed, by means of their affiliated 
clubs, the most infernal despotism that 
had ever oppressed mankind. The con- 
stitution for which the nation had so 
ardently panted, and which it was fond- 
ly hoped would prove a remedy for 
every evil, was finished, and yet the 
public miseries were augmented. Every 
day saw fresh crimes against persons 
and property committed, and all with 
impunity. The public peace was in no 
degree re-established; the laws were 
powerless, the magistrates impotent. 
It had been expected that the public 
tranquillity woidd be efiectually restor- 
ed by the Juges de Paix, elected by the 
people, and therefore possessing their 
confidence ; but they had proved totally 
powerless. Public and private credit 
had alike perished amidst the general 
convulsions. Specie had disappeared 
from the circulation. The assignat had 
fallen to a third of its value, and occar 
sionedsuch an amount of ruin to private 
fortunes that numbers already wished 
for a return to the ancient regime, 
and were doing their utmost to promote 
it. Famine, the usual attendant on 
public calamities, had appeared, and its 
pangs were aggravated by their being 
felt in the midst of abundance. The 
peasants, tenacious of their property, 
everywhere refused the assignats, to the 

his workshop, walked about with folded 
arms, wandered all day, listened to the con- 
versation of the excited groups, filled the 
clubs, the tribunes, and me avenues of the 
Assembly. Every disturbance, hired or not 
hired, gained in the streets an army of work- 
men exasperated by misery, of labourers 
weary of hstlessness and inaction, too happy 
to find work in one way or other for one day 
at least."— MiCHBLET, Histoire de la JUvolit- 
tion, iL 410. 



fall of which no limit could be assigned, 
and the purchasers in towns had no- 
thing else to ofier. Thus sales could 
not be effected : both parties were in 
despair, and poverty was universal, 
though there was plenty in the land. 
In this extremity, crowds of famishing 
citizens threw themselves on the barn- 
yards of the farmers, and took grain by 
force; while the rural population sound- 
ed the tocsin in theirvillages, andforced 
the municipal officers to put themselves 
at their head to resist this violence, or 
retaliated by pillagingthe boroughs; and 
the law, equsdly i^rampled under foot by 
both parties, was alike impot^it to re- 
press 6r punish the violence of either. 
This was the state of France during the 
whole winter." Such is the picture of 
France at this period, drawn by two 
ardent supporters of t^e Revolution. 

47. One branch of the public service 
had in an espedal manner fallen into dis- 
order, from the confusion consequent 
on the Revolution — and this, from its 
subsequent importance during the war, 
deserves particular notice. The Navt 
had in a few years become so disorgan- 
ised, that hanlly a vestige of the noble 
fleet which Louis XVI. had nursed up 
with so much care, to counterbalance 
that of England, could be said to re- 
main. The ships indeed were there, 
the arsenals were full, but discipline 
and subordination were at an end. The 
national riches were dried up in their 
sources by the destruction of credit and 
capital during the Revolution : St Do- 
mingo, the most important colony of 
France, was in a state of insurrection 
or discord ; the marine was discontent- 
ed ; the dockyards, the vessels, the ar- 
senals, presented a frightful picture of 
insubordination, license, and neglect. 
'' The cause of these evils," says Ber- 
trand de Molleville, the minister of ma- 
rine, " was evident. Those who should 
obey had everywhere assumed the dii*ec- 
tion ; those who should direct, being 
deprived of all authority, were over- 
whelmed vrith impunity by outrages 
and abuse. In truth, there was not a 
single instance of a mutiny in the ports, 
or on board the royal vessels, in which 
the mutineers had been punished. The 
most legitimate and necessary acts of 
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authority were deemed insults, by men 
who had suddenly passed from a state 
of necessary subjection to one of abso- 
lute independence. Clubs of all sorts, 
incorporations a thousand times more 
dangerous and powerful thati those 
which the constitution had destroyed, 
and which set every species of authority 
at defiance, were established in erery 
port, and proscribed, outraged, or put 
to flight their superiors. These facts 
are notorious — ^no words can exaggerate 
them." 

48. While the Toysl navy was in this 
deplorable state of disorganisation and 
mutiny, the noblest colony of France, 
which singly sustained the colossus of 
its maritime power, had fallen, from 
the effects of the Revolution, into a 
series of disasters the most dreadfcd re- 
corded in histoiy. The slaves in that 
flourishing colony, agitated by the in- 
telligence which they received of the 
levelling principles of the Constituent 
Assembly, had early manifested symp^ 
toms of insubordination. The Assem- 
bly, divided between the desire of en- 
franchising so large a body of men, and 
the evident dangers of such a step, had 
long hesitated as to the course they 
should adopt, and were inclined to 
support the rights of the planters. In 
the debate which ensued, decisive evi- 
dence was afforded of the length to 
which the Jacobins were inclined to 
push their principles, and the total dis* 
regard of human suffering in carrying 
them into practice, by which they were 
distinguished. " Perish the colonies," 
said Moreau de St M^ry, *^ rather than 
that one principle be sacrificed ! " "Per- 
ish the colonies," added Robespierre, 
" rather than affix a stain to your hap- 
piness, your glory, your liberty ! Yes> 
I repeat it. Perish the colonies, rather 
than let them, by their menaces, com- 
pel us to do what is most loudly called 
for by their interests ! " Pressed by 
the dangers clearly depicted on one 
side, and the clamour as loudly ex- 
pressed on the other, the Assembly 
steered a middle course, by decreeing 
that all persons of colour, bom of free 
parents, should have the right of en- 
tering the colonial Assemblies ; but de- 
claring that beyond that they would 



not go, unless the colony itself took 
the initiative. 

49. But these steps were too slow 
for the revolutionists. The passions 
of the negroes were excited by the ef* 
forts of a society, styled " The Society 
of Friends of the Blacks," of which 
Brissot was the leading member ; and 
the mulattoes were induced, by their 
injudicious advice, to organise an in- 
surrection. They trusted that they 
would be able to control the ferocity 
of the slaves even during the heat of a 
revolt ; they little knew the dissimula- 
tion and cruelty of the nogro character. 
A universal revolt was planned and or- 
ganised, without the slightest suspicion 
on the part of the planters, and the 
same night fixed on for its breaking 
out over the whole island. Accord- 
ingly, at midnight on the 30th of Sep- 
tember the insurrection l^egan. In an 
instant, twelve hundred coffee and two 
hundred sugar plantations were in 
flames ; the buildings, the machinery, 
the farm-offices were reduced to ashes; 
the unfortunate proprietors hunted 
down, murdered, or thrown into the 
flames by the infuriated slaves. Ere 
long a hundred thousand rebels were 
in arms, who committed everywhere 
the most frightful atrocities. The hor- 
rors of a servile war universally ap- 
peared. The unchained African sig^ 
nalised his ingenuity by the discovery 
of hew and unheard-of modes of tor- 
ture. An unhappy planter was sawed 
asunder between two boards ; the hor- 
rors inflicted on the women exceeded 
anything known even in the annals of 
Christian ferocity. The indulgent 
master was sacrificed equally with the 
inhuman; on all alike^ young and 
old, rich and poor, the wrongs of an 
oppressed race were indiscriminately 
wreaked. Ci'owds of slaves traversed 
the country with the heads of white 
children affixed on their pikes; the^ 
served as the standards of these furi- 
ous assemblages. In a few instances, 
only, the humanity of the negro char- 
acter resisted the contagion of the time ; 
and some faithful slaves, at the hazard 
of their own lives, fed in caves their 
masters, or the children of these, whom 
they had rescued from destruction. 
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, 50. The intelligence of these disaa- 
ten excited an angry discussion in the 
Assembly. Brissot, the most vehement 
opponent of slavery^ ascribed them all 
to the refusal of the blessings of free- 
dom to the negroes ; the moderate 
members, to the inflammatory ad' 
dresses ciroulated among them by the 
Anti- Slavery Society of Paris. At 
length it was agreed to concede to the 
men of colour the political rights for 
which they contended; and in conse- 
quence of that resolution the blacks 
were at once emancipated, and St Do- 
mingo obtained the nominal blessing 
of freedom. But it is not thus that 
the great changes of nature are con- 
ducted ; a child does not acquire the 

. strength of manhood in an hour, or a 
tree tiie consistency of the hardy deni- 
zens of the forest in a season. The 
hasty philanthropistB who conferred 
upon an ignorant skve population the 
precipitate gift of freedom, did them a 
greater injuiy than theu' worst ene- 
mies. The black population remain 
to this day, in St Domingo, a memor- 
able example of the ruinous effect of 
precipitate emancipation. Without the 

' steady habits of civilised society ; ig- 
norant of the wants which reconcile to 
a life of labour ; destitute of the sup- 
port which a regular government might 
have afforded, they have brought to the 
duties of cultivated, the habits of sa- 
vage life. To the indolence of the ne- 
gro character they have joined the 
vices of European corruption; profli- 
gate, idle, and disorderly, they have 
declined both in number and in hap- 
piness ; from being the greatest sugar 
plantation in the world, the island has 
been reduced to the necessity of im- 
porting that valuable produce ; and the 
inhabitants, naked and voluptuous, are 
fast receding into the state of nature 
from which their ancestors were torn, 
two centuries ago, by the rapacity of 
Christian avarice.* 
51. An internal disaster, attended 

* The details of this dreadful insurrection, 
with a full account of the sulwequent history 
of St Domingo, will be given in a succeeding 
(diapter, which treats of the expedition sent 
by Napoleon to recover that island. It ia not 
the least important incident of the eventfiil 
era.— Vide chap, xxxvi. 



with circumstenees of equal atrocity, 
though not on so great a scale, occurred 
in Avignon. Tlus dty, belonging to 
the Pope, had been the theatre of in- 
cessant strife and bloody events ever 
since the project had been formed, in 

1790, by its ardent democrats, to pro- 
cure its severance from the Ecclesias- 
tical States, and effect its union with 
the neighbouring and revolutionised 
provinces of France. This project 
was rejected by the Constituent As- 
sembly in May 1790, from the appre- 
hension of exciting the jealousy of the 
European powers by the open spolia- 
tion of a neighbouring and friendly 
state ; but the democratic party, ar- 
dently desirous of promoting the union 
with France, rose in insurrection on 
the night of the 11th June, chased from 
the city the papal legate, who retired 
to Chambery in Savoy, and put the 
aims of France over the gates of his 
palace. With this revolt terminated 
the government of the Pope in this 
distamt and diminutive possession. A 
long period of discord and self-govern- 
ment ensued, during which the ruling 
democrats of Avignon, having shaken 
off the authority of the Holy See, 
were striving to effect its junction with 
France ; and at length, on the 14th 
September, the Constituent Assembly, 
on the very last day of its sitting, de- 
creed, amidst loud applause, the annex- 
ation of this little state : commencing 
thus that system of propagandism and 
foreign aggression, in which revolution- 
ary passions find their nattuul vent, 
and which was destined to carry the 
French arms to the Kremlin, and to 
bring the Tartars and Bashkirs to the 
walls of PariB.t 

52. It was predicted, and perhaps 
expected, by the Revolutionists, both 
in Paris and Avignon, that this long 

t " The National Assembly, in consideration 
of the rights of France over the two united 
states of Avignon and tiie county ofVenaiasin, 
and in conformity with the wish to be in* 
corpoarated with ranee, freely and solemnly 
ezpremed by the majority of the communes 
and citizens of these two countries, decrees 
that the two said united states of A>'ignon 
and the oounty of Venaissin, are from this mo- 
ment an int^ral part of the French empire." 
—Decree, Sept. 14, 1791 ; Moniteur, Sept. 15, 

1791, p. 1073. 
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agitated incorporation would at once 
still the furious passions which had so 
long torn this unhappy community. 
But such was very far from being the 
case ; and the annexation shortiy led 
to a massacre more frightful than any 
which had yet stained the progress 
of the Reyolution. The municipality 
passed a decree, ordering the whole 
bells and plate of the cathedral and of 
the churches to be seized and publicly 
sold. The rural population, roused by 
the priests, and indignant at this act of 
sacrilege, assembled in crowds, loudly 
demanding an accoimt of the <Ulapidar 
tion and embezzlement of the munici- 
pality; and having got hold of Les- 
cuyer, the clerk to the municipality, 
they murdered him on the spot ; and 
a woman, with her scissors, scooped 
out the eyes of the dead body. 

53. The revenge of the popular party 
was slow, but not the less atrocious. In 
silence they collected their forces ; and 
at length, when all assistance was ab- 
sent, surroimded the city. The gates 
were closed, the walls manned, so as to 
render all escape impossible, and a band 
of assassins, headed by Jourdan, nick- 
named "Coupe-tfite" — already signal- 
ised by his atrocity on the 6th October, 
when the royal family were brought 
from Versailles to Paris — sought out, 
in their own houses, the individuals 
destined for death. Sixty unhappy 
wretches, including thirteen women, 
were speedily seized and thrust into 
prison, where, during the obscurity of 
night, the murderers wreaked their ven- 
geance with impunity. One young man 
put fourteen to death with his own hand, 
and at length only desisted from excess 
of fatigue. The father was brought to 
witness the massacre of his children, 
the children that of the father, to ag- 
gravate their sufferings. Twelvewomen 
perished, after having undergone tor- 
tures worse than death itself; an old 
priest, remsurkable for a life of benefi- 
cence, who had escaped, was pursued, 
and sacrificed by the objects of his 
bounty ; a mother big with child was 
thrown, yet alive, into a ditch filled with 
dead bodies and quicklime ; a son hav- 
ing thrown himself into his £Ek,ther^s 
arms to save his life, they were precipi- 



tated, locked in each other's embrace, 
into the ditch, where they were found 
both dead, with their lips pressed to- 
gether. The women were violated be- 
fore being murdered ; and such was the 
fuiy of the people that they actually 
devoured human hearts, and had dishes 
served up formed of the bodies of their 
victims.* The recital of these atroci- 
ties excited the utmost commiseration 
in the Assembly. Cries of indignation 
arose on all sides ; the president fainted 
after reading the letter which commu- 
nicated its details. But this, like al- 
most all the other crimes of the popular 
party during the progress of the Revo- 
lution, remained unpunished. The le- 
gislature, after some delay, felt it ne- 
cessary to proclaim an amnesty, and 
some of the authors of this massacre af- 
terwards fell the victims, on the Slst 
May, of the sanguinary passions of which 
they had given so cruel an example. In 
a revolution, the ruling power, them- 
selves supported by the populace, can 
rarely punish its excesses ; the period 
of reaction must be waited for before 
this can in general be attempted ; and 
thus vice advances with accelerated 
strides, from the very magnitude of the 
crimes committed by itself 

54. All these accumulated horrors and 
disaster, though brought about by the 
passions of the Revolution, were ascribed 
by the Jacobins of Paris to the resist- 
ance opposed by the king's ministers to 
the progress of its principles. It was 
their fanaticism which roused the rural 
population; it was their gold which 
hired miscreants to commit these atro- 
cities, in order to bring discredit on the 
Revolution ; it was they who famished 
the people ; it was they who hindered 
the sales of grain, who depreciated the 
assignats, and had ruined St Domingo. 
The clamour soon became universal, ir- 
resistible. The people believed every- 
thing they were told ; and, as usual in 
the presence of danger, divisions soon 
appeared among the ministera them- 
selves. The one half, led by de Lessart 
and Bertrand de Molleville, were in- 

* "How coa these savage oi::gie8 be for^ 
gotten, where palpitating human hearts and 
smoking entrails were served as dishes I "— 
Pbudhomm^ iv. 21. 
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dined to the aristocratic and decided 
— ^the other, headed by Narbonne and 
Cahier de Qerville, to the democratic 
and conceding side. Sensible of the 
weakness of their adyersaries, the popu- 
lar leaders in the Assembly pushed their 
advantages, and preferred an accusation 
against the two former of the ministry. 
Though they were baffled for some time 
by the ability and presence of mind of 
Bertrand de MoUeyOle, yet at length the 
king was obliged to yidd, and make a 
total change in his councils. The prin- 
ciple adopted in the formation of the 
new ministry was the same as that acted 
on in similar extremities by Charles I. 
— to divide the opposition, by the selec- 
tion of the least intemperate of its mem- 
bers. Roland was made minister of the 
interior ; Dumourier received the port- 
folio of foreign affairs ; Lacoste, Clavi- 
^re, Duranthon, and Servan were seve- 
rally appointed to the marine, the fin- 
ances, the judicatory, and the ministry 
of war. 

55. Dumourier was forty-seven years 
of age when he was called to this im- 
portant situation. He had many of the 
qualities of a great man : abilities, an 
enterprising character, indefatigable ac- 
tivity, impetuosity of disposition, con- 
fidence in his own fortune; a steady and 
quick coup d^oeii. Fertile in resources, 
pliant in temper, engaging in conversa* 
tion, unbounded in ambition, he was 
eminentiy qualified to rise to distinc- 
tion in a period of civil commotion. But 
these great mental powers were coun- 
terbalanced by others of an opposite ten- 
dency. A courtier before 1789, a con- 
stitutionalist under the first Assembly, a 
Girondist under the second, he seemed 
inclined to change with every wind that 
blew, in the constant desire to raise him- 
self to the. head of affairs. Yolatile, 
fickle, inconsiderate, he adopted mea* 
sures too hastily to insure success ; veer- 
ing with all the changes of the times, he 
wanted the ascendant of a powerful, and 
the weight of a virtuous character. Had 
he possessed, vnth his own genius, the 
finnness of Bouilld, the passions of Mira- 
beau, or the dogmatism of Robespierre, 
he might for a time have ruled tiie Re- 
volution. An admirable partisan, he 
was a feeble leader of a par^ ; well qua- 



lified to play the part of Antony or Alci- 
biades, he was unfit to follow the steps 
of Gseaar or Cromwell. 

50. Austere in character, simple in 
manners, firm in principle, Roland was 
in every respect the reverse of Dumou- 
rier. His disx)08ition had nothing in 
common with the age in which he lived ; 
he aimed to bring to the government of 
France, in the eighteenth century, the 
integrity and simplicity of the Sabine 
farm. A steady republican, he was well 
qualified for a quiescent^ but ill for an 
incipient state of freedom. Uncompro- 
mising in his principles, unostentatious 
in his manners, unambitious in his in- 
clination, he would probably never have 
emerged from the seclusion of private 
life, but for the splendid abilities and 
brilliant character of his wife. But he 
was opinionative and pedantic; igno- 
rant alike of courts and the people ; a 
devout believer in popular virtue and 
human perfectibility ; and wholly un- 
equal to struggle with the audacious 
wickedness wMch was arising on all 
sides with the progress of the Revolu- 
tion. The court ladies named the new 
ministry, ^'LeMinist^re sans Culottes." 
The first time that Roland presented 
himself at the palace he was dressed 
with strings in his shoes, and a round 
hat The master of the ceremonies 
refused to admit him in such an un- 
wonted costimie, not knowing who he 
was; but being afterwards informed, 
and in consequence obliged to do so, he 
turned to Dumourier, and said with a 
sigh, ''Ah, sir, no buckles in his shoes 1" 
— "All is lost ! " replied the minister of 
foreign affairs with sarcastic irony. Yet 
was there more in this ciroumstance' 
than superficial observers would be in- 
clined to admit. The buckles were 
straws, but they were straws which 
showed how the wind set. Dress is 
characteristic of manners, and manners 
are the mirror of ideas. A very curious 
work might be written upon the con- 
nection between changes m attire and 
revolutions in empires. 

57. But the new ministers proved as 
unable as those who preceded them had 
been, to arrest, or even to alleviate, the 
public calamities. These were owing 
to the overthrow of the executive, and 
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ihe BUBpeneion of all the powen of go- 
yemment, and were consequently rather 
likely to be increased than dinunished 
by the accession of the liberal party to 
office. The Girondists, indeed, were 
propitiated, and Madame Roland gave 
cabinet dinners to their entire sati^ac- 
tion; but that neither sustained the 
assignats nor filled the treasury— it 
neither stilled the Jacobins nor gave 
bread to the people. The king was firm 
in his determination to abide by the 
constitution, and gave, on several occa- 
sions, the most decisive and touching 
proofs of this determination.* But 
meanwhile the public distress was con* 
stantly increasing, and the people, in- 
flamed by the speeches at the Jacobin 
clubs, ascribed them all to the resist- 
ance of the monarch to the severe laws 
against the clergy, which kept the na- 
tion, it was said, in continual turmoil, 
and alone prevented the completion of 
the glorious fabric of the Revolutioa 
The difficulties of the exchequer were 
extreme, and all attempts to re-esta- 
blish the finances, except by the con- 
tinual issue of fresh assignats, had be- 
come nugatory, from the impossibility 
of collecting the revenue in the midst 
of the anarchy which prevailed in the 
country. Such was the penury of the 
royal treasury that it was entirely 

* In a delicate matter brought before the 
royal council in January 1792, the king had 
to choose between two courses, the one of 
which would have given a considerable ex- 
tension to the royal authority, without exit- 
ing puhUc jealousy, as it was generally called 
for, and the otibor was more conformable to 
thespirit and letter of the constitution. Louis, 
without a moment's hesitation, adopted the 
latter, assigning as his reason — " We must 
not think of extending the royal power, but 
of fkithfully executing the constitution." On 
another occasion, when a pj:x>clamation was 
brought him to sign against the plundering 
and nuissacres which were going on in the 
country, he observed the phrase, * • These dis- 
orders bitterly disturb the happiness we en- 
joy." "Blot out that," said Louis; "do not 
make me speak of my happiness. How could 
I be happy when no one is so in France ? No, 
sir, the French are not happy— I know it : 
they will be happy some day, I hope : then I 
will be so also, and able to speak of my hap- 
piness." " During five months and a hal^" 
adds Bertrand deMolleville, " that I was in 
the king's ministry at this time, I never saw 
the king for a single instant swerve from his 
attachment to the constitution."— Jtf^»t<>tre# 
de Bertrand de Molleville, i. 219, 811, SI 2. 



exhausted by the equipment of the 
constitutional guard, though it only 
amounted to eighteen hundred men; 
and the king was indebted to a loan of 
500,000 francs (£20,000) from the Or- 
der of Malta, for the means of defraying 
the necessary expenses of his house- 
hold. 

68. The Girondist ministers were no 
sooner in power than they bent their 
whole force to impel the king into a 
foreign war; and they succeeded, by 
dint of clamour and popular pressure, 
in compelling the monarch, alike against 
his wishes and his interests, to take the 
fatal step. The details of the agita- 
tion by which this important step was 
brought about, and the negotiations 
which preceded it^ will be fully given 
in a subsequent chapter, which treats 
of the causes which led to the Revolu- 
tionary war [Chap, ix.] But the reac- 
tion of hostilities, when they did com- 
mence, on the king's situation in the 
interior, was terrible. AU the enter- 
prises of France, in the outset, proved 
imfortunate; all her armies were de^ 
feated. These disasters, the natural 
effect of thirty years' imbroken Conti- 
hental peace, and recent license and in- 
subordmation, produced the utmost 
consternation in Paris. The power of 
the Jacobins was rapidly increasing : 
their afi&liated societies were daily ex* 
tending their ramifications throughout 
France, and the debates of the parent 
club shook the kingdom from one end 
to the other. They accused the Royal- 
ists of having occasioned the defeats, by 
raising treasonable cries of Sauve qui 
peut. The aristocrats could not dis- 
semble their joy at events which pro- 
mised shortly to bring the allied ar- 
mies to Paris, and restore the ancient 
regime; the generals attributed their 
disasters to Dumoiurier, who had plan- 
ned the campaign ; he ascribed every- 
thing to the defective mode in which 
his orders had been executed. Distrust 
and recrimination universally prevailed. 
In this extremity, the Assembly took 
the most energetic measures for insur- 
ing, as they conceived, their own au- 
thority and the public safety. But the 
only measures which they thought of 
were such as weakened the royal au- 
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thority ; all their blows were directed 
against the king. They declared their 
sittings permanent^ disbanded the fSBiith- 
ful guard of the king, which had ex- 
cited unbounded jealousy among the 
democrats, and passed a decree con- 
demning the refractory cleigy to exile. 
To secure their power in the capital, 
and effectually overawe the courts they 
directed the foitnation of a camp of 
twenty thousand men near Paris, and 
sought to maintain the enthusiasm of 
the people by revolutionary fgtes, and 
to increase their efficiency by arming 
them with pike& 

• 59. Of these measures, by far the most 
important was that which related to 
the disbanding of the royal guard ; for 
it threatened to leave the monarch and 
his family without even the shadow 
of protection, in the midst of a rebel- 
lious city, and at the mercy of a revo- 
lutionary legislature. The discussion 
was opened by Potion, mayor of Paris, 
who drew, in the darkest colours, a 
picture of the agitation in the capi- 
tal " Paris," said he, " is every hour 
becoming more the object of general 
anxiety to all France, It is the com- 
mon rendezvous of all without a profes- 
sion, without bread, and enemies of the 
public weal. The fermentation is daily 
assuming a more alarming character. 
Facts on all sides demonstrate this. It 
is evident a crisis is approaching, and 
that of the most violent kind; you have 
long shut your eyes to it^ but you can 
do 80 no longer." This was immedi- 
ately followed by a deputation from 
the section of the Gobelins at Paris, 
consisting of fifteen hundred pikemen, 
preceded by the regiment of grena- 
diers of the section, who, after defiling 
through the Assembly with drums 
beating and colours flying, took post 
round its walls to overawe the delibe- 
rations. Nevertheless, many deputies 
courageously resisted ihe dissolution of 
this last remnant of protection to the 
sovereign. " The veil," says Girardin, 
** is now withdrawn ; the insurrection 
against the throne is no longer dis- 
guised. We are called on, in a period 
of acknowledged public danger, to re- 
move the last constitutional protection 
from the crown. Why are we always 



told of the dangers to be apprehended 
from the royidist faction — a party 
weak in numbers, despicable in influ- 
ence, whom it would be so easy to sub- 
due ? I see two factions, and a double 
set of dangers, and one advances by 
hasty strides to a regicide government. 
Would to God my anticipations may 
prove unfounded 1 But I cannot shut 
my eyes to the striking analogy of Eng- 
land and France; I cannot forget that, 
in a similar crisis, the Long Parlia- 
ment disbanded the guard of Charles I. 
What fate awaited that unhappy mo- 
narch ? What now awaits the consti- 
tutional sovereign of the French ? " 

60. So clearly did Louis perceive the 
extreme danger of disbanding his guard, 
on the eve, as had now become evident 
to all, of a popular insurrection, that he 
immediately submitted to his ministers 
a letter which he proposed to write to 
the Assembly, refusing to sanction it. 
But the Girondist ministers to a man 
declined to countersign it. Upon this 
he proposed to go in person to the As- 
sembly, and oppose thd proposition, 
taking the whole responsibility upon 
himself; but they had the pusillani- 
mity to refuse to accompany him. They 
then insisted so vehemently upon the 
extreme animosity which the guard had 
excited in Paris, and the peril of instant 
destruction to which the royal family 
would be exposed if the decree was not 
instantly sanctioned, that at length he 
was compelled to submit. Hardly had 
he done so, when he received a firm 
and able remonstrance from Bertrand 
de MolleviUe against so fatal a step, in 
which that minister demonstrated in 
the clearest manner the flagrant usurpa- 
tion of which the Assembly had been 
guilty, in decreeing the dissolution of a 
guard which the constitution had ex- 
pressly sanctioned, and subjected to his 
command alone. But it was too late. 
The king could only reply that he had 
been forced to do so by his ministers, 
and lament the necessity to which he 
had been subjected, of removing so 
faithful a councillor from his admin- 
istration.* The Girondists had their 

* *' It is \inliappily too late to do what you 
propose. The ministers assured me that the 
excitement of the people was so violent^ that 
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reward. The inBiitTeotJon which follow- 
ed on the lOth August orertumed them 
not JesB than the throne ; and a year 
from tlie time on which they refused to 
stand by their sovereign, they were 
themselvee arrested by the JacobinSi 
aud oonaigned by a lingering process to 
the scaSbld. , 

61. The royal goard was remodelled 
after its dissolution : 'Uie ofGceis were 
in part chosen from a different class, 
the staff was put into different hands, 
and companieB of pikemeu were intro- 
duced from the faubourgs to neutralise 
thaloyBltjoflheirfeUow-soldiera. The 
constitutional party made the moet vi- 
Bgainstthe 






t Iheir effortf 



i approach of danger and 
the public agitation had thrown the 
whole weight of govemment into the 



constitutional monarch, and put an end 
to the public tjvubles, by sanctioDing 
the decrees against the priesia. This 
letter, written with much eloquence, 
but ID an irritated and indignant spirit^ 
eioited the anger of Louis, who now 
saw clearly that he could not retain his 
ministers without hsTing Tiolence done 
i« his conscience. Upon this they ten- 
dered their reeignatiDn if the decree 
were not immediately sanctioned, and 
it was at length accepted.* 

62. Dumourier endesyoured to take 
advantage of these events to elevate hia 

consented to remain in the ministry, 
and separate himself from his frieni^ 
on condition that the king should sane- 
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llieae decrees, or the formation of a 
camp of twenty thousand men at Paris. 
*' Ton should have thought," said Du- 
mourier, "of these objections beforeyou 
agreed to the first decree of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, which enjoined the 
deigy to take the oaths." — "I was 
wrong tiien," answered the king: "I 
will not commit such an error on a 
second occasion." *' Your objections," 
rejoined Dumourier, " were entirely 
well founded against the original de- 
crees against the priests; but to refuse 
to sanction this one is to put the dagger 
to the throats of twenty thousand in- 
nocent persons." The queen, with that 
good sense which she often e^rinced in 
public affairs, saw the risk of now ex- 
posing the priests to be massacred by 
a furious rabble, and united her en- 
treaties to those of the ministers ; but 
still the king was immovable, alleging 
that he would not make himself a part- 
ner in the iniquity of the Assembly. 
"I expect death," said h^, "and forgive 
my murderers beforehand : I esteem 
you and love you; but I cannot act 
against my conscience. Adieu! may 
you be happy." Dumourier, after hav- 
ing lost the conQdenoe of his party, 
found himself compelled soon after to 
set out for the army, where he soon ac- 
quired a more lasting reputation as a 
general The Assembly broke out into 
the most furious invectives against the 
court upon the dismissal of the popular 
ministers, and declared that they car- 
ried with them the regrets of the nation. 
68. The new ministry were chosen 
from among the Feuillants. Scipion 
Chambonnas and Terrier Montiel were 
appointed to the foreign affairs and the 
finances ; but they were soon found to 
be without consideration either with 
their party or the country. The ci*own 
lost the support of a party powerful in 
the Assembly at least, if not in the 
coimtry, and who thought they could 
advance the cause of freedom by means 
of the Revolution, at the very moment 
that its most violent excesses were about 
to break out. The king was so muck 
disconcerted at the proved impossibil- 
ity of forming an efficient administra- 
tion, that he f^U into a state of mental 

TOL. IL 



depression, which he had never experi- 
enced since the conmiencement of the 
public disturbances. For ten days to- 
gether he hardly articulated a word, 
and seemed so completely overwhelmed 
as to have lost almost the physical power 
of motion. The queen, whose energy 
nothing could subdue, at length roused 
him from this deplorable state, by throw- 
ing herself at his feet, and conjuring 
him, by the duty he owed to her and 
their children, to summon up more re- 
solution ; and if death was unavoidable, 
to perish with honour combating for 
their rights, rather than remain to be 
stifled withhi the walls of the palace.* 
But if this heroic princess thus exerted 
herself to rouse the spirit of the king, 
it was not because she was either ig- 
norant of, or insensible to, the dangers 
which threatened her. The Tuileries 
were constantiy surrounded by a fero- 
cious multitude, uttering the most vio- 
lent sentiments, and vowing death to 
the king, queen, and whole royal family. 
In the palace itself, where she was vir- 
tually confined as a prisoner, the can- 
noneers of the guard openly insulted 
her when she appeared at the windows, 
and expressed in the most brutal lan- 
guage their desire to see her head on 
the point of their bayonets. The gar- 
dens of the Tuileries were the scenes 
of every species of disorder. In one 
quai'ter, a popular orator was to be seen 
pouring forth treason and sedition to an 
enraptured audience; in another, an ec- 
clesiastic was thrown down and beaten 
with merciless severity ; while the peo- 
ple, with thoughtiess confidence, pur- 

* *' The king, so resigned and impassible, 
gave way a moment under the weight of so 
many svuQbrings and humiliations : wrapped 
up in his thoughts, he remained ten entire 
days without speaking a word even to his 
family. His last combat with misfortune 
seemed to have exhausted his powers. He 
felt overcome, and wished, so to speak, to 
forestall death. The queen, casting herself at 
his feet, and presenting his children to him, 
at last succeeded in drawing him fix>m this 
torpor. 'Reserve,' said she, 'all our powers 
for this lon^ contest with fortune. If de- 
struction is mevitable, we can still select the 
attitude in which to perish. Let us die like 
kings, and do not wai^ without resistance and 
vengeance, to be strangled on the thresholds 
of our apartments.'" — Lauabtine, HUMn 
dei Ginmdint, i. 165. 
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sued their walks round the marbled 
pai*terre8, as if they had no interest in 
the insults which were levelled at reli- 
gion and the throne. 

64. The king, at this time, seeing 
himself a prisoner in his own palace, 
deprived of his guard, and wholly un- 
able to exercise any of the fonctions 
assigned to him by the constitution, had 
openeda secret correspondence with the 
allied courts, with the view of direct- 
ing and moderating their measures in 
advancing for his deliverance. For this 
purpose he had despatched ML Mallet 
du Pan to Vienna, with instructions 
written with his own hand, in which 
he recommended that they should ad- 
vance into the French temtory with 
the utmost caution, show every indul- 
gence to the inhabitants, and cause their 
march to be preceded by a manifesto, 
in which they should avow the most 
moderate and conciliatory dispositions. 
The original document remains, a pre- 
cious monument of the wisdom and 
patriotic spirit of that unhappy sove- 
reign. It is remarkable that he recom- 
mends, in order to separate the ruling 
faction of the Jacobins from the nation, 
exactly the same language and conduct 
which was, throughout the whole period, 
strenuously advised by Mr Burke, and 
was twenty years afterwards employed 

* Thekinffreoommended that the Emperor 
aud king ofPrussia should publiflh a procla^ 
matioii, in which thoy should deolare, ' ' That 
they were obliged to take up arms to resist 
the aggression made upon them, which thoy 
ascribed neither to the king nor the nation, 
but to the criminal faction wtiich domineered 
alike over the one and the other ; that^ in 
ooaseauenoe, far fh>m departing from the 
friendly feelings which they entertained to- 
wards the king of France, their maijesties had 
taken up arms only to deliver him and the 
nation from an atrocious tyranny which 
equally oppressed both, and to enable them 
to re-establish freedom upon a secure foimd- 
ation ; that they had no intentions of inter- 
meddling in any form with tlie internal gov- 
ernment of the nation, but only desired to 
restore to it Uie power of choosing that which 
really was in accordance witix the wishes of 
the great nu^ority ; that tbej^ had no thoughts 
whatever of conquest ; that mdividual should 
be not less protected than national property ; 
that their majesties took under their especial 
safi^fuard all faithful and peaceable citizens, 
and declared war only against those who now 
ruled with a rod of iron all who aimed at the 
establishment of freedom." In pursuance of 
thaso prindples, he besought the emigrants 



with 80 much success, by the Emperor 
Alexander and the allied sovereigns, to 
detach the French people from the 
standard of Napoleon.* 

65. Alarmed at the evident danger 
of the monarchy, the friends of tiie 
constitution uscMi the most vigorous 
means to repress the growing spirit of 
insubordination. Lally ToUendal and 
Malouet, of the ancient monarchical 
party, united with the leaders of the 
Feuillants, Duport, Lameth, and Bar- 
nave, for this purpose. Lafayette, who 
was employed on the frontier at the 
head of the army, employed his im- 
mense influence for the same object 
From the camp at Maubeuge he wrote, 
on the 16th June, an energetic letter to 
the Assembly, in which he denounced 
the Jacobin faction, demanded the dis* 
solution of the clubs, the emancipati<A 
and establishment of a constitutional 
throne; and conjured the Assembly, in 
the name of itself, of the aimy, and of all 
the friends of liberty, to confine itself to 
strictly legal measures. This letter had 
the success which may be anticipated 
for attempts to control a revolution by 
those who have been instrumental in 
producing it: it excited the most violent 
dissatisfaiction, destroyed the popularity 
of the writer, and was totally nugatory 
in calming the populace.t 

to take no part in the war ; to avoid every- 
thing which could give it tiie appeaxvuice of 
a contest between one nation and another; 
and urged the Allies to appear as parties, not 
arbiters, in the contest between the crown 
and the people : warning them, thait any other 
conduct " would infiallibly endanger the lives 
of the king and royal fSunily ; overturn Uie 
throne ; lead to the massacre of the Roj^ists ; 
rally to the Jacobins aU the Revolutionists, 
who were daily becoming more alienated from 
them ; revive an excitement which was &at de- 
diuing, and render more obstinate a national 
resistance, which would yield at the first re- 
verse if the nation was only convinced that 
the fate of the Revolution was wound up in 
the destruction of those who had hitherto 
been its victims. " This holograph document 
was dated in June 1792, two months bel;V>re 
the 10th August. There is not a more strik- 
ing monument of political wisdom and fore- 
sight on record in modem times. — See BsBr 

TRAND DB MOLLKVILLB, viL 87-39. 

t "The republic is ill danger; the fate of 
France rests principally with its ropresenta* 
tives — ^the nation looks to them for its safety ; 
but in creating a constitution, it has pre- 
scribed to them the only coiurse by which 
they can save it. The circumstances are diffi- 
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6& The Girondists, chagrined at the 
loss of their places in the administra* 
tioD, now {HTooeeded to the most roin- 
ons exoeaaes. They experienced from 
the very first that crael necessi^ to 
which all who seek to rise by the pas- 
sions oS the people are sooner or later 
subjected — ^that of submitting to the 
vices, and allying themselyea with the 
brutality, of iba mobw They openly as- 
sodated with and flattered men of the 
most revolting habits and disgusting 
vulgarity, and commenced that system 
of revolutionary equality which waa so 
soon to baniah politeness, humanity, 
and eveiy gentler virtue, from Frendi 
society. They resolved to rouse the 
people by inflammatory petitions and 
harangues, and hoped to intimidate 
the court by the show of popular re- 
.sistanoe — a dangerous expedient, and 
one which in the end proved as fatal 
to them as to the power against which 
it was first directed. A general insur- 
rection, under their guidance, waa pre- 
pared in the faubourgs ; and, under the 
pretence of celebrating the anniversary 
of the Teunis-court Oath, which was 
approaching, a body of ten thousand 
men was organised in the quarter of 

cult. Franoe is menaood without^ and agi- 
tated within ; while foreign courts annouuoe 
their intolerable project or attaching internal 
enemies to our national sovereignty^ intoxi- 
cated witii fimaticism or pride, they cherish 
a chimerical hope, and oxhaoat our patience 
by their insolent znaleTolenoe. Can you hide 
from yourselves that a fiftcticn, and, to avoid 
vague desiffnationa^ t^e Jac<Mn faction^ has 
caused all Uie disorders? Of that I loudly ao- 
cuse it Organised like a sepuute empire, 
with its capital and its affiliated societies, 
blindly directed by some ambitious leaders^ 
this sect forms a corporation in the midst of 
the French people, whose power it usurps by 
controlling the representaUve delegates. Let 
the reign of the dubs, destroyed by you, give 
place to the reign of the law ; their usurpa- 
tions, to the firm and independent sway of the 
constituted authorities; their disorganising 
dogmas^ to the true principles of liberty ; their 
deUrious fury, to the calm and steady courage 
of a nation which loiows its rights ; their sec- 
tarian combfauttions, in short, to the true inr 
terests of our fatherland, which, in this hour 
of danger, ought to see united t(^ther all 
those to whomlts sul^ugation and ruin are not 
the subject of fiendish r^oicing, or of infk- 
mousspeculation."— LAFATsnKjr^Manb^^e, 
June 16^ 1702; Hi$Mite ParlmthUi/hrey xv. 69, 
74. A curious picture of tiie result of the Re- 
volution, by one of its earliest and most im>- 
possicned supporters. 



St Antoine. Thus, while the royalists 
were urging the approach of the Euro- 
pean powers, the patriots were rouaing 
the insurrection of the people* Both 
produced their natural effects — the 
Bejga of Tenor, and the deflpoUam 
of Napoleon. 

67. The resistance of the king to the 
deereea against the priests, and the cUa- 
missal of Roland, GUvi^ and Ser- 
van, produced a temporary coalition 
between the Qirondists and the Jaco- 
bins. Though the principles, both mo- 
ral and political, of the former, difRured 
widely from those of the latter, yet 
they made no difficulty of now unitmg 
their whole strength with them, to 
commit the greatest moral and pditioal 
crime of which men could be guilty — 
that of effecting the dethronement^ and 
ultimately the death, of a virtuous and 
patriotic monarch, whose whole life had 
been devoted to the good of hia coun- 
try ; and that for no other fkult but 
that he was striving to protect the in- 
nocent, and abide £ithfully by the con- 
stitution which they themselves had 
imposed upon him. Fatal effect of the 
spirit of party t but one of which his- 
tory, in similar circumstances, affords 
too many examples t Moved by the 
concurring power of these two great 
parties, the agitation of the people was 
not long of reaching that point which 
was deemed by their leaders sufficient 
for the most audaoiouB enterprises. 
And to incresse the general excite- 
ment, a report was sprrad abroad, and 
readily believed, as to the existence of 
a secret Austrian committee, which ii& 
reality ruled the court, and was now 
inducing the king to resist the execu- 
tion of the laws against the priests, with 
the view of involving the oountiy in a 
civil war, and paralysing the resistance 
to the Allies. This report, which was 
an entire fabrication, had a siuprising 
effect in adding to the public agitation. 
The great object of the Girondists and 
Jacobins in these measures was to ren- 
der the king's situation so painful that 
he might be induced to abdicate the 
throne ; and, but for a heroic sense of 
duty, he certainly would have done so ; 
for both he and the queen were in daily 
expectation of death, and even wished 
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it, to put a period to their sufferings. 
So thorougMy was Marie Antoinette 
persuaded that they were soon to be 
sacrificed, that she wrote at this period 
an affectionate letter to the Princess 
Lamballe, at Vernon, entreating her 
not to come to Paris to share their 
dangers — an injunction which only had 
the effectof inducingthatdevotedfriend 
instantly to set out and join them. The 
letter, in the queen's handwriting, was 
found in the hiedr of the Princess Lam- 
balle, when she was murdered, on the 
2d September.* 

68. As nothing could shake the firm- 
ness of Louis in refusing his sanction 
to the atrocious decree against the 
priests, and that for the formation of 
a camp of twenty thousand men, the 
Girondists, in concert with the Jaco- 
bins, proceeded to a practical demon- 
stration of their power. It was resolved 
to inundate the palace with the forces 
of the faubourgs, under the terror of 
which, it was hoped, the king would 
either abdicate or sanction the decrees. 
This was hastened by two petitions, 
signed, one by twenty thousand, the 
otiLer by eight thousand, citizens of 
Paris — ^for ti^e most part members of 
the national guard — against the camp 
of twenty thousand men near Paris, 
which were presented to the king. 
They were dictated by the jealousy of 
that civic force at such an accumula- 
tion of the military in their neighbour^ 
hood : but the Girondists, alarmed at 
so unusual a manifestation of the reac- 
tion of public opinion against the op- 
pression they were exercising on the 

* '* Do not return fh>m Vernon, my dear 
Lamballe, until your health is entirely re- 
established. The ffood Duke of Fenthi^vre 
will be distressed £ux)ut it^ and his great age 
and virtues demand our utmost considera- 
tion. How often have I enjoined upon you 
to take care of yourself: if you love me you 
will. All our vigour is requisite in these 
times. Ah, do not return I postpone that as 
long as possible I Your heart would be too 
severely wrun^ ; you would weep too much 
over my miseries — you who love me so ten- 
derly. This race of tigers, which swarms over 
the country, would bs filled with savage joy 
if it knew all that we suffer. Adieu I my dear 
Lamballe : my heart is flill of you, and you 
know if I can ever change." — Marie An- 
toinette dla PiuKOESSE Lamballe, June 16, 
1792 ; Lamartin^ HisMre des OirancUtu, ii. 
S99. 400. 



king, determined on immediate and de- 
cisive measures. 

69. On the 20th June, a tumultuous 
body, ten thousand strong, secretly or- 
ganised by Potion, mayor of Paris, and 
the practical leader of the Girondists, 
in virtue of a decree of the municipality 
of that city on the ISth,*!* set out from 
the Faubourg St Antoine, and directed 
itself towards the Assembly. It was 
the first attempt to overawe the legis- 
lature by the display of mere brute 
force. They were followed by another 
crowd of still larger numbers, headed 
by the Marquis de Saint Hurugues, a 
nobleman who had thrown himself 
without reserve into the arms of the 
Bevolutionists, and Th^roigne de M^ri- 
court) a young and handsome amazon, 
who, after having exhausted all the arts 
of profligacy, had with still moro vehe- 
ment ardour embraced those of revolu- 
tion, t The deputation was introduced, 

t *' Next Wednesday, the 20th of Juno^ the 
dtlzens of the &ubourgs St Antoine and St 
Maroeau will present to the National Assem- 
bly, and to the king, petitions relating to 
these circumstances^ and will then plant the 
tree of liberie on the terrace of the Feuillants, 
in memory of the sitting at the Tennis Court. 
The council authorised these petitioners to 
put on the clothes worn in 1789, and to bear 
arms." — D^eret du Onueil Municipcd de Paris ^ 
June 16, 1792 ; Hist. Pari. xv. 120. 

t Th^igne de MAricourt, known by the 
name of " La Belle Li^oise," was bom at 
M^ricourt near Liege, in Flanders, of a fa- 
mily of opulent ciutivators. Her remark- 
able beauty at the early age of seventeen at- 
tracted the notice of a young neighbouring 
nobleman, who came ttom. the banks of the 
Rhine, by whom she was seduced and soon 
after abandoned. Thrown thus into a licen- 
tious life, she went to London ; but after a 
few months' residence there, she was attract- 
ed to Paris by the fervour and passions of the 
Bevolution. She bore letters of recommenda- 
tion to Mirabeau, by whom she was intro- 
duced to Si^yes, Danton, Gamille Desmoulins, 
Brissot, and all the leaders of the popular side. 
The &me of her beauty at first attracted her 
from their political reunions into the arms of 
rich voluptuaries; buterelonghersodentmind 
became tired of the routine of sensual plea- 
sure, and she threw herself without reserve 
into the storms and passions of the Revolu- 
tion. She did not, however, in so doing, aban- 
don her original profession, but employed the 
influence of her eloquence to rouse, of her 
charms to seduce, the i)eople. 

Dressed as an amazon, in scarlet, with a 
plume of feathers on her head, a sabre by her 
side, and a pair of pistols in her jg;irdle, she put 
herself in the front rank of all the insuirec- 
tions which had taken place. She was to be 
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after a considenble resistance from the 
constitatioiialists, into the hall, while 
the doors were besieged hj a damoroos 
nraltitadeL The j spoke in the most 
violent and menacing manner, declaring 
that they were resolved to avail them- 
selves of the means of resistance in 
their power, which were recognised in 
the Dedaration of Rights. The peti- 
tion declared : "The people are ready ; 
they are fiilly prepared to have reconrse 
to any measures to put in force the 
second article of the Rights of Man — 
resistance to oppression. Let the small 
minority of your body who do not par- 
ticipate in these sentiments, deliver the 
earth from their presence, and retire to 
Coblentz. Examine the causes of our 
sufferings ; if they flow from the royal 
authority, let it be annihilated. The 
executive power," it concluded, " is at 
variance with you. We require no 
other proof of this than ihe dismissal 
of the popular ministers. Does the 
happiness of the people, then, depend on 
the caprice of the sovereign ? Should 
that sovereign have any otiier law than 
the will of the people? The people 
are determined, and their pleasure out- 
weighs the wishes of crowned heads. 

seen at the barriers of the Invalides on the 
14th July, at the assault of the Bastile on the 
same day ; on the 5th October she rode be- 
side Jourdan " Coup-tfite " at the head of the 
hideous procession which brought the king 
captive to Paris. Her appearance and beauty 
never fouled strongly to rouse the multitude : 
they took it as the harbinger of success, and 
were excited by her theatrical aspect and 
manner, as well as brilliant courage. It was 
for this reason that she was placed at the head 
of the irregular column on the 10th August. 
She suffered in the end a dreadful punish- 
mentforher sins. Having become unpopular, 
like all the other early leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, she was seized by the "furies of the 
guillotine" on the 81st May 1798, stripped 
naked, and publicly flogged on the terrace of 
the Tuileries. The indignity, more even than 
the suffering, drove her mad. Dishonoured 
and dragged to a mad-house, she lived for 
twenty years after, perfectly deranged, almost 
always in a state of nudity, and declaiming 
alternately bloody diatribes and obscene lan- 
guage. She had considerable powers of elo- 
quence ; and was a leading orator, and for a 
time loudly applauded at the club of the Cor- 
deliers, even by those who had just heard 
Camille Desmoulins and Danton. Her seducer 
met her afterwards at Paris, but she never 
foi^ve his desertion, and he perished during 
the massacres of September 1792. — Lamab- 
TINE, HUtoire <kt Girondint, ii. 309, S73. 



They are the oak of the forest ; the 
royid sapling must bend beneaUi its 
branches. We complain of the inac- 
tivity of our annies ; we call upon tou 
to investigate its causes : if it anses 
from the executive power, let it be in- 
stantly annihilated." 

70. This revolutionary harangue was 
supported by the authors of the move- 
ment in the Assembly. Quadet, a popu* 
lar leader of the Qironde, exclaimed, 
" Whovrill dare nowto renewthe bloody 
scenei, when, at the close of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, thousands of our fel- 
low-citizens were slaughtered in the 
Champ de Mars, round the altar of 
France, where they were renewing the 
most sacred of oaths? If the people are 
violently alarmed, is it the part of their 
mandatories to refuse to hear them? 
Are not the grievances we have just 
heard re-echoed from one end of France 
to the other ? Is this the first time that 
in Paris the conduct of the king, and the 
perfidy of his councils, have excited the 
public indignation ? Tou have heard 
the petitioners express themselves with 
candour, but with the firmness which 
becomes a free people." It was thus 
that the Girondists encouraged the po- 
pulace in their attempts to intimidate 
the government. Roederer made a 
noble effort to rouse the Assembly to 
a sense of what they owed to them- 
selves and their country on this occa- 
sion. ''Armed assemblages," said he, 
" threaten to violate the constitution, the 
precincts of the representatives of the 
nation, the abode of the king. The re- 
ports received during the night are 
alarming; the minister of the interior 
solicits permission to order troops to 
march instantly to the defence of the 
Tuileries. The law forbids armed as- 
semblages ; they nevertheless advance ; 
they demand admission : but, if you once 
give them leave to enter here, where 
will be the force of the law ? Your in- 
dulgence in dispensing with it would 
shiver to pieces the power of the law in 
the hands of the magistrates. We ask 
for your authority to discharge our 
duties. Leave the responsibility to us ; 
we desire to share with no one the ob- 
ligation to die for the support of the 
public tranquillity." But these noble 
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words produced no impression on the 
ABsemblj, now entirely intimidated by 
the cries from the ^dleriea. ** The 
error," saidYei^gniaud in reply, " whidli 
we hAT« long sanctioned now justifies 
that of the people. The assemblages 
hitherto formed haye appeared I^bI 
from the silence of the law. The ma- 
gistrates now demand force to repress 
tkem; but, in these drpumstances, what 
should you do ? I feel that there would 
be extreme rigour in being inflexible 
towards a &ult of which the source is i 
to be found in your own decrees; it 
would be an insidt to the citisens, who 
demand at this moment to present to 
you their homage, to suppose they have 
bad intentions. It is said that this as- 
aemblage wish to present an address to 
the king. I do not believe that the dti' 
Eens who compose it desire to be intro- 
duced armed Into the presence of the 
king ; I believe that they wUl conform 
to the laws, and go as simple petition- 
ers. I demand that the citizens shall 
be immediately permitted to defile be- 
fore you." Encouraged by these words, 
the crowd entered, amidst shouts of 
'' Oa ira" bearing with them frightful 
standards and ensigns, expreesive of 
the most yiolent revoluUonary passion. 
Overawed by the danger of their situa- 
tion, the Assembly received the petition 
with indulgence, and permitted tiie mob 
to defile before them. A motley assem- 
blage, now swelled to thirty thousand 
persons, men, women, and children, in 
the most squalid attire, immediately 
passed ito)ugh the hall, uttering furi- 
ous cries, and displaying seditious ban- 
ners. They were headed by Santerre, 
and the MiEurquis de Saint Hurugues, 
with a drawn sabre in his hand. Im- 
mense teblets were borne alofk» hav- 
ing inscribed on them the Righto of 
Man; others carried banners, bearing 
as inscriptions, ''The Constitution or 
Death!"— ^' Long live the Sans-Cul- 
ottes t " On the point of one pike was 
placed a bleeding calf s heart, with the 
inscription round it» ^ The Heart of an 
Aiistocrat." Multitudes of men and 
women, shaking alternately pikes and 
olive branches above their heads, danced 
roimd these frightful emblems, singing 
the revolutionary song of Ca Ira, In 



the midst of these furies dense columns 
of insurgento defiled, bearing ^e more 
foimidable weapons of futtls, sabres, 
and daggers, raised aloft on poles. The 
loud applause of the galleries, the cries 
of the mob, the deathlike silence of the 
Assembly, who trembled at the sight of 
theauxiUaries they had invoked, formed 
a scene which baffles all description. 
The passage of the procession lasted 
three hours. After leaving the Assem- 
bly, they proceeded in a tumultuous 
mass te the palace. 

71. The outer gates leading inte the 
palace were closed when this fearful as- 
semblage presented itself before them; 
a hundred of the gendarmerie a eheval 
were on guard in the Place Carrousel, 
but they made little resistance. The 
national guard, however, at the gates, 
were more determined, and refused ad- 
mittance in a very resolute manner. 
" Why have you not entered inte the 
chateau ? " said Santerre, at the head of 
his bands from the Faubourg St An- 
toine. ''Tou must go in: we came 
here for that alone." Turning then to 
his cannoneero, he said, ** If they re- 
fuse admission, we will blow the gate to 
atoms." A gun was brought up and 
pointed at the gate ; a single dischaige 
would have burst it open. As they 
were knocking violently, M. Boucher 
Rdn^, and another municipal officer, 
with their magisterial Bcar& on, came 
forward, and promised to gain entrance 
in the name of the law. These magis- 
trates, in a loud voice, demanded admit- 
tance, adding, that they had no right to 
keep them out. The national guard 
still refused; upon which they were 
assured by the mtmicipal officers who 
headed the crowd, that a deputetion, 
consisting only of twenty peraons, the 
number limited by law, and without 
arms, should enter; but no sooner were 
the doors opened than the mob, headed 
by two of ike municipality, rushed in. 
In vain the national guards at the in- 
ner doors ofiTered to oppose resistance ; 
they were commanded by the munici- 
pal officers to submit to the authority 
of the law.* 

* " "WbBt was the flurpriae of the command- 
ant, when, on inquiring how the royal gate 
had beoi opened, he learned that it had been 
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72. The tnultitudti immediately broke 
tlirough the court, ascended the stair- 
case, cut open with hatchets the fold- 
iBg-doors, and entered the royal apart- 
ments. Louis appeared before "tiiCm 
with a few attendants, but a serene air. 
Those in front, overawed by the dignity 
of his presence, made an invohintary 
pause, but, pressed on by the crowd 
behii^ soon surrounded the tnonarch. 
With difficulty his attendants got him 
withdrawn into the embrasure of a win- 
dow, while the crowd rolled on through 
the other rooms of the palace. Seated 
on a chair which was elevated on a 
table, and surrounded by a few fedthful 
national guards, who, by holding their 
bayonets crossed before him^ kep% off 
the most unruly of the populace, he pre- 
served a mild and undaunted counte- 
nance in the midst of dangers which 
every instant threatened his life. A 
young man armed with a pike made re- 
peated endeavours to penetrate to the 
king : it was the same person who, two 
years before, had borne l^e bloody heads 
of Berthier and Foulon alongthe streets, 
and thrown them to the populace as an 
incitement to fresh deeds of carnage. 
Never did the monarch appear more 
truly great than on thJB trying occasion. 
To the reiterated demand that he should 
instantly give his assent to the decrees 
i^ainst the priests, andsanction theesta- 
blishment of a camp near Paris, or die on 
the spot, he constantly replied, ** This is 
neither the time nor the way to obtain 
it of me." A drunken woi^man handed 
1dm the red cap of liberty; with a mild 
aspect he put the revolutionary emblem 
on the head on which a diadem was 
wont to rest, and wore it for three hours. 
Had he not done «o he would have been 
stabbed on the spot Another present- 
ed him with a cup of water : though he 
had long suspected poison, he drank it 

done by order of the municipal officers who 
were at the head cf this armed deputation, 
and who had introduced it in a body. The 
NatioiuJ Guards, always sabmissive to the 
law, and warned of the obedieDoe due to the 
municipality, could not oppoee the entrance 
of the deputation, and, penetrated with grief 
by the circumstances, did with their bodies 
what the law forbade them to do with their 
arms "—Rapport de Romaimvillikrs, Cow- 
mandantdela Garde Nationak; Hist. Pari. zv. 
147, 148. 



off in the midst of applauses, involun- 
tarily extorted ftom the multitude. The 
butcher Legendre, for whom the crowd 
opened a passage, thus addressed him : 
" Monsieur/ (not Sire) listen to us— you 
are made to listen. Tou are a perfidious 
man! you have always deceived us; 
even now you are deceiving us. But 
take carel the cup is full ; a drop will 
make it overflow. The people are tired 
of being the victims of your deceit." At 
this time a cry arose outside ihat the 
king was put to death. ** Throw out 
the body! Is he struck! Where are the 
heads ? exclaimed the crowd, without 
one expression of displeasure being ma- 
nifested, though Qarat, Gk)rsan, imd se- 
venil of the leading Girondists, as well 
as Marat and many Jacobins, were there. 
Informed of the danger of the king, a 
deputation of the Assembly, headed by 
Yergniaud and Isnard, repaired to the 
palace. With difficulty they penetrated 
through the crowds which filled its 
apartments, and found the king seated 
in the same place, unshaken in courage, 
but almost e^austed by fatigue. One 
of the national guard approached him 
to assure him of his devotion. " Feel," 
said he, placing his band on Ms bosom, 
" wheliier this is the beating of a heart 
agitated by fear ?" Vergniaud, however, 
who was in the secret of the real object 
of tiie demonstration, at length became 
apprehensive itwould be carried too far, 
and was not without disquietude firom 
the menaces which he had heard in the 
remoter parts of the crowd. With some 
difficulty he succeeded in obtaining a 
hearing, and persuaded the people to 
depart He was seconded by P^ion, 
and the mob gradually withdrew. By 
eight o'clock in the evening they had 
all dispersed, and silence and astonish- 
ment reigned in the palace. 

78. During the terrors of this agi- 
tating day, the queen and the princess 
displayed the most heroic resolution. 
The whole royal family would, without 
doubt> have been massacred, had it 
not been for the presence of mind of 
Acloque, a colonel of the battalion of 
the Faubourg St Marceau, and of two 
cannoneers of the national guard, who 
interposed between them and the head 
of the columns, which had broken open 
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or cut down with hatchets all the inner 
doors of the palace. " Sanction the de- 
crees, or death ! " was the universal cry. 
Nothing could make the queen separate 
herself from the king. " What have I 
to fear?" said she. "Death! It is as 
well to-day as to-morrow ; they can do 
no more ! Let me go to the king ; it is 
at his side I will expire ! —there is my 
post ! " As they were retiring before the 
furious multitude, the princess Eliza- 
beth, as she held the king at a moment 
of the greatest danger embraced in her 
arms, was mistaken for the queen, and 
loaded with maledictions. She forbade 
her attendants to explain the mistake, 
happy to draw upon herself the perils 
and opprobrium of her august relative.* 
Santerre shortly after approached, and 
assured her she had nothing to fear ; 
that the people were come to warn, but 
not to strike. He handed her a red-cap, 
which she put on the head of the dauphin. 
The princess-royal, a few years older, 
was weeping at the side of the queen ; 
but the infant, with the innocence of* 
childhood, smiled at the scene by which 
he was surrounded, and willingly put 
on an enormous red cap, which was 
handed to him by a ferocious pikeman. 
He was only seven years of age, seated 
on a table before his mother, to whom 
he constantly turned, more in wonder 
than alarm, as the crowd pressed aroimd 
them. The innocence and naivete of 
childhood were strongly depicted on 
his smiling countenance. The prin- 
cess-royal was in her fourteenth year. 
Her noble countenance and precocious 
beauty were only rendered more inte- 
resting by the melancholy which the 
events of the last few years had imprint- 
ed on her expression. Her blue eyes, 
prominent forehead, and light ringlets 
flowing over her shoulders, recalled, in 
the last days of the monarchy, the image 
of the young daughters of the Franks 
who adorned the throne of the first race 

* * 'Frantic miscreants advanced agaiast the 
sister of the king with uplifted anus ; they 
are about to strike her — officers of the palace 
undeceive them. The venerated name of Ma- 
dame Elizabeth causes their arms to fa3\. 
'Ah 1 what are you doing ?' cried the princess 
mournfully, ' let them think that I am the 
queen. Dying in her stead, perhaps I might 
save her ! '"— Lamabtins, HiiUnre ckt Oiran- 
dintf ii. 391. 



of kings. She olung in terror to her 
mother, as if at once to give and receive 
protection. Even the most ferocious of 
the mob were for a moment subdued by 
the image of childhood, innocence, and 
misfortune. 

74. A young ofl&cer, with his college 
companion, was a witness, from the gar- 

' dens of the Tuileries, of this disgrace- 
ful scene. Though warmly attached at 
that period to the Jacobin party, he ex- 
pressed great regret at the conduct of 
the populace, and the imbecility of the 
ministiy; but when the king appeared 
at the window with the cap of liberty on 
his head, he could no longer restrain his 
indignation. " The wretches ! " he ex- 
claimed ; " they should cut down the 
first five hundred with grape-shot^ and 
theremainderwouldsoontaketo flight." 
He Uved to put his principles in prac- 
tice near that very spot — ^his name will 
never be forgotten : it was Napoleon 

BUONAPABTB. 

75. The events of the 20th June ex- 
cited the utmost indignation through- 
out France ; but no pity whatever was 
felt for the royal victims by the Giron- 
dist leaders. " How I should have hked 
to behold her long humUiieition, and how 
her pride must iH^e suffered under it ! " 
exclaimed Madame Roland, speaking of 
Marie Antoinette, ^ut generally, over 
the country, more generous feelings pre- 
vailed. The violence of their proceed- 
ings, the violation of the Assembly and 
of the royal residence, the illegality of 
a petition supported by a tumultuous 
and disorderly rabble, were made the 
objects of warm reproaches to the popu- 
lar party. The Duke de la Rochefou- 
cauld, who commanded at Rouen, in- 
vited the king to seek an asylimi in the 
midst of his army; Lafayette urged him 
to proceed to Compiegne, and throw 
himself into the arms of the constitu- 
tional forces; the national guard offered 
to form a corps to defend his person. 
But Louis declined all these offers : he 
expected deliverance from the allied 
powers, and was unwilling to compro- 
mise himself by openly joining the con- 
stitutional party. He entertained hopes 
that the late disgraceful tumult would 
open the eyes of many of the popular 
party to the ultimate tendency of their 
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measures. Kor were these hopes with- 
out foundation. The Girondists never 
recovered the failure of this insurrec- 
tion. They lost the support of the one 
party by having attempted it, of the 
other by having failed in it. Mutual 
complaints in the Assembly, in the clubs, 
in the journals, between them and the 
Jacobins, laid i^e foundation of the en- 
venomed rancour which afterwards pre- 
vailed between them. Every one was 
now anxious to throw upon another the 
disgrace of an infamous outrage which 
had failed in its object. A petition, 
signed by twenty thousand respectable 
persons in Paris, was soon afber present- 
ed to the Assembly, praying them to 
punish the authors of the late disorders; 
but such was the terror of that body, 
that they were incapable of taking any 
decisive steps. The conduct of the king 
excited general admiration : the remark- 
able coolness in danger which he had 
evinced extorted the applause even of 
his enemies, and the unhappy irresolu- 
tion of his earlier years was forgotten in 
the intrepidity of his present demean- 
our. Had he possessed vigour enough 
to UiEtve availed himself of the powerful 
reaction in his favour which these events 
excited, he might still have arrested the 
Revolution; but his was the passive 
courage of the martyr, which could en- 
dure — ^not the active spirit of the hero, 
fitted to prevent danger. 

76. Lafayette, who was now thorough- 
ly awakened to a sense of the dreadful 
dangers which threatened France from 
the Revolution which he had done so 
much to advance, made a last effort to 
raise from the dust the constitutional 
throne. Having provided for the com- 
mand of the army, and obtained ad- 
dresses from the soldiers against the 
recent excesses, he set out for Paris, 
and presented himself, on the 28th June, 
imexpectedly at the bar of the Assem- 
bly. He demanded, in the name of his 
troops and of himself, that the authors 
of the revolt should be punished ; that 
vigorous measures should be taken to 
desti'oy the Jacobin sect. " A power- 
ful reason,*' said he, " has brought me 
amongst you. The outrages committed 
on the 2()th June in the Tuileries have 
excited the indignation and the alarm 



of all good citizens, and particularly of 
the army. In the one I command, all 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates, have but one opinion. I 
have received from all the corps ad- 
dresses, expressive of their attachment 
to the constitution, their respect for the 
authorities which it has established, and 
their patriotic hatred against all the 
factions. I lay at your bar these ad- 
dresses. You will see that I have only 
expressed their unanimous opinion. I 
am convinced that their sentiments are 
those of all the French who love their 
country. It is time to save the consti- 
tution from the attacks which are so 
generally made upon it ; to secure to 
the National Assembly, to the King, 
their independence and their dignity ; 
to take from bad citizens their hopes of 
establishing a regime which, for the 
good, would only be an insupportable 
tyranny. I supplicate the National 
Assembly to give directions that the 
instigators of the crimes committed on 
the 20th June at the Tuileries be pro- 
secuted for high treason, and that mea- 
sures be taken to destroy a sect which 
at once invades the national sovereign- 
ty, tyrannises over the citizens, and 
daily affords, in its public speeches, 
decisive evidence of the designs by which 
it is animated." 

77. This speech was loudly applaud- 
ed by the Cit€ droit of the Assembly, 
and excited the utmost dismay in the 
revolutionary party. They dreaded the 
promptitude and vigour of their adver- 
sary in the Champ de Mars. A ma^ 
jority of 839 to 234 was obtained by the 
constitutional party in the Assembly, 
upon a motion to send Lafayette's letter 
to the standing committee of twelve, to 
report on its adoption. Encouraged 
by this success, slight as it was, the 
general next presented himself at the 
court He was coolly received by the 
king, who thanked him for his services, 
but did nothing to forward his views. 
It was even with some difficulty that 
he succeeded in obtaining a review of 
the national guard. The leaders of the 
royalists anxiously inquired at the pa- 
lace what course they should adopt in 
this emergency. Both the king and the 
queen answered that they could place 
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no confidence In Lafayette. He next 
applied, wiih a few suppoiten who were 
resolved to uphold the crown in spite 
of itself, to the national guard ; but the 
influence of the general wil^ Ihat foody 
was gone. He was reoeired in silence 
by all the battalions who had so recent- 
ly worshipped his footsteps, and retired 
to his hotel despairing of the constitu- 
tional cause. 

78. Determined, however, not to aban- 
don his enterprise without a struggle, 
he appointed a rendezvous in the even- 
ing at his own house, of the most 
zealous of the troops, from whence his 
design was to march against the Jaco- 
bin club, and dose its sittings. Hardly 
thirty men appeared, and irresolution 
and uncertainty were painted on every 
countenance. In despair a;t the apathy 
of the public mind, Lafayette, afber re- 
maining a few days in Paris, set off 
alone, and returned to the army, after 
having incurred the disgrace, with one 
party, of endeavouring to control the 
Revolution, with the other, of having 
failed in the attempt — the usual fate of 
the originators of a popular movement 
when they strive to check its excesses. 
He was burned in effigy by the Jaco- 
bins in the Palais Royal, so recently 
the scene of his civic triumphs, and in- 
stantly became the object of the most 
impassioned hostility to the people. 
Robespierre answered his letter in a 
long and able production : the Jacobins 
thundered against his tergivenation: 
the people could not find words strong 
enough to express their indignation. 
** The traitor Lafayette ! " was heard in 
every street : '* he is sold to the Aus- 
trians ; let him go to Coblents I " This 
was the last struggle of the constitu- 
tionalists; thenceforward they never 
were heard of in the Revolution, ex- 
cept when their adherents were con- 
ducted to the scaffold. Their failure 
was the more remarkable, because, not 
a year before, they had acquired an ab- 
solute ascendant in Paris, and defeated 
an insurrection of the populace in a 
period of the highest pubUo excitement, 
and on that very occasion they had a 
majority of three to two in the Assem- 
bly. In such convulsions, more per- 
haps than in any other situation of life^ 



it may truly be said, that there is a tide 
in the affairs of men. The moment of 
success, if not seized, is lost for ever ; 
new passions succeed; fresh interests 
are called into existence ; above all, no 
coercion by old leaders will ever be to- 
lerated ; and the leader of a nation at 
one period often finds himself, within 
a few months, as powerless as the hum- 
blest individual, the instant he attempts 
to restrain the passions he himself has 
aroused. 

79. The Girondists and Republicans, 
emboldened by the failure of Lafayette's 
attempt) now openly aimed at tite de- 
thronement of the king. Yeigniaud, 
in a powerful discourse, poiiauyed the 
dangers which threatened the country. 
He quoted the article of the constitu- 
tion which declared, "that if the king 
put himself at the head of an armed 
force against the nation, or did not op- 
pose a similar enterprise attempted in 
his mime, he should be held to have 
abdicated the throne. " king !" he 
continued, ''who doubtless thought 
with the iyrant Lysander, that truth is 
not more imperishable than falsehood, 
and that we amuse the people with 
oaths as we amuse children with toys ; 
who feigned only to regard the laws, iu 
order to preserve an authority which 
might enable you to brave them — do 
you suppose that we are any longer to 
be deceived by your hypocritical pro- 
testations ? Was it to defend us that you 
opposed to the enemy's soldiers forces 
whose inferiority rendered their defeat 
inevitable f Was it to defend us that 
you suffered a general to escape who had 
violated the constitution ? Did the law 
give you the choice of your ministers 
for our happiness or our misery? of 
your generals, for our glory or our 
«hame ? the right of sanctioning the 
laws, the civil list, and so many prero- 
gatives, that you might destroy the 
constitution of the empire f Ko ! One 
whom tiie generosiiy of the French 
could not affect, whom the love of des- 
potism alone could influence, has. obvi- 
ously no regard for the constitution 
which he has so basely violated, for 
the people whoni he has wantonly be- 
trayed." — "The danger which threatens 
us," said Brissot^ at the Jacobin club. 
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" IB the most extraordinary which has 
yet appeared in the world. Onr conn- 
try is in peril, not because it wants 
defenders, not because its soldiers are 
destitute of courage, not because its 
frontiers are unfortified, its resources 
defective ; but because a hidden cause 
paralyses all its powers. Who is it that 
does BO ? A single man — ^he whom the 
constitution has declared its chief, and 
treachery has made its enemy. Tou 
are told to fear the king of Bohemia 
and Hungary ; I tell you that the real 
strength of the kings is at the Tuileries, 
and that it is there you must strike to 
subdue them. You are told to strike 
the refractory priests wherever they are 
found in the kingdom ; I tell you to 
strike at the courts and you will anni- 
hilate the whole priesthood at a single 
blow. You are told to strike the fac- 
tious, the intriguers; I tell you, aim 
your blow at tiie royal cabinet^ and 
there you will extinguish intrigue in 
the centre of its ramifications. This is 
the secret of our position ; tiiere is the 
source of our evOs ; there is the point 
where a remedy is to be applied." 

80. While the minds of men were 
wound up to the highest pitch by 
these inflammatory harangues, the com- 
mittees, to whom it had been remitted to 
report on the state of the country, pub- 
lished the solemn declaration — ** Citi- 
zens, the country is in danger !" Mi- 
nute guns annotmced to die inhabi- 
tants of the capital the solemn appeal, 
which called on every one to lay down 
his life on behalf of the state. The 
enthusiasm of the moment was such, 
that fifteen thousand volunteers en- 
rolled themselves in Paris in a single 
day. Immediately all the dvil autho- 
rities declared their sittings permanent; 
all the citizens not already in the na- 
tional guard were put in requisition ; 
pikes were distributed to all those not 
possessed of firelocks, battalions of vo- 
lunteers formed in the public squares, 
and standards displayed in conspicuous 
situations, with tiie words, " Citizens, 
the country is in danger ! " These mea- 
sures, -which, the threatening aspect of 
public affairs rendered indispensaUe, 
excited the revolutionary ardour to 
the utmost degree. A universal frenzy 



seized the public mind. The declama- 
tions at the Jacobin dub exceeded any- 
thing yet heard in audacity. A gene- 
ral insurrection was openly called for. 
"The all-power^ sovereign people," 
it was said, " can alone exterminate our 
enemies. Against crowned Indgands, 
home traitors, and devourers of men, 
we have need of the dub of Hercules." 
So far did this patriotic vehemence carry 
them that many departments openly 
defied the authori^of government, an^ 
without any orders, sent their contin- 
gents to form the camp of twenty thou- 
sand men near Paris. This was the com- 
mencement of the revolt which over- 
turned the throne. Some of the Giron- 
dist kaders, seeing to what point things 
were tending, began now to regret their 
former {ffoceediugs, and in secret in- 
dined to the throne. Guadet, in par- 
ticular, whose inclinations strongly led 
him in that direction, had a private in- 
terview with the royeJ family, in which 
the simplidty and kindliness of the 
king, the heroic spirit of the queen, and 
the innocence of their children, com- 
pletdy softened his heart Being shown 
the dauphin asleep in his cradle, he 
parted the light ringlets whid^ half con- 
cealed his beautiful countenance, and 
said, with tears in his eyes, to the queen 
— "Educate him in tiie principles of 
freedom, Madame : it is the condition 
of existence." 

81. The approach of a crisis became 
evident on the 14th July, when a £§te 
was hdd in commemoration of the tak- 
ing of the Bastile. Potion was the ob- 
ject of the public idolatry. He had 
been suspended frx>m his office of mayor 
by the department of Paris, in conse- 
quence of his supineness during the 
tumult on the 20tiL June ; but the de- 
cree was reversed by the National As- 
sembly. His name was inscribed on a 
thousand banners ; on all sides the cry 
was heard, "Potion or death !" The 
king went in procession from the pa- 
lace to the altar in the Champ de Mars; 
but how differrait was his reception 
from that which he had experienced 
two years before on a similar occasion ! 
Pensive and melancholy, he marched 
with thequeen and the dauphin through 
a single file of soldiers, who could with 
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difficulty keep back ihe intrusion, and 
were wholly unable to prevent the ma- 
ledictions of the mob. Innumerable 
voices reproached him with his perfi- 
dious flight ; the intrepid aspect of the 
Swiss Guard alone protected him from 
actual violence. He returned to the 
palace in the deepest dejection, and was 
not again seen in public till he ascended 
the scaffold. 

82. The declaration by the Assembly 
that the country was in danger, pro- 
cured a prodigious accession of power 
to the revolutionary party. On the 14th 
July, when the fgte of the confederation 
was held, the persons who had arrived 
in the capital from the provinces did not 
exceed two thousand, but their numbers 
daily and rapidly increased The solemn 
announcement put all France in motion. 
Multitudes of ardent young men hourly 
anived from the provinces, all animated 
by the most vehement revolutionary fer- 
vour, who added to the already appal- 
ling excitement of the capital The As- 
sembly, with culpable weakness, gave 
them the exclusive use of its galleiies, 
where they soon acquired the entire com- 
mand of i-to deliberations. They were all 
paid thirty sous a-day frokn the public 
treasury, and formed into a club, which 
soon surpassed in democratic violence 
the far-famed meetings of the Jacobins. 
The determination to overturn the 
throne was openly announced by these 
ferocious bands; and some of the French 
Guards, whose regiment, disgraced by 
its treason at the attack on the Bastile, 
had been disbanded, were incorporated 
by the Assembly with their ranks, from 
whose discipline and experience they 
soon acquired the elements of military 
organisation. Meanwhile measures were 
openly taken, which were best calcu- 
lated to insure the success of the revolt. 
The attacks on Lafayette were multi- 
plied; he was denounced at the dubs, 
and became the object of popular exe- 
cration. A proposition brought forward 
in the Assembly, to have him indicted 
for high treason, was only postponed 
till the whole witnesses could be ex- 
amined regarding his conduct. The 
war party was everywhere predominant. 
The whole jealousy of the Assembly was 
directed against the courts from whom, 



aided by the Allies, they expected a 
speedy pimishment for their innumer- 
able acts of treason. By their orders, 
such battalions of the national guard 
as were suspected of a leaning towards 
the couxt^ especially the grenadiers of 
the quarter of St Thomas, were jea- 
lously watched : the club of the Feuil- 
lants was closed; the grenadiers and 
chasseurs of the national guard, who 
constituted the strength of the burgher 
force, were disbanded, and the troops 
of the line and Swiss Guard removed to 
a distance from Paris. The chiefs of 
the revolt met at Charenton ; but none 
could be brought to accept the perilous 
duty of leading the attack^ Robespierre 
spoke with alarm of the dangers which 
attended it ; Danton, Collot d'Herbois, 
Billaud Varennes, and the other leaders 
of the popular party, professed them- 
selves willing to second, but not fitted 
to head the enterprise. At length Dan- 
ton presented Westermann, a man of 
undaunted courage and savage charac- 
ter, who subsequently signalised him- 
self in the war of La Vendue, and ulti- 
mately perished on the scaffold. 

83. POTION, mayor of Paris, was the 
person most formidable to the royal 
family at this period, as well from his 
official situation, which gave him the 
entire command of the physical force of 
the capital, as from his peculiar charac- 
ter. Uidike the other Girondists, he 
was a decided man of action; but he 
veiled his violent designs under the 
mask of the most profound hypocrisy. 
Like all the leading men of his party, 
he was bred to the provincial bar, and 
was translated to the Legislative As- 
sembly from the town of Ohartres, 
where he had practised. Poor and 
needy, rapacious and imprincipled, he 
early shared in the largesses of the 
Orleans family, and entered thorough- 
ly into the views of its conspirators. 
But, with his violent associates, he soon 
passed the designs of the selfish and 
irresolute prince who formed their head, 
and joined the conspiracy — not for dis- 
possessing the family on the throne to 
the advantage of the house of Orleans, 
but for overturning it altogether. He 
had an agi'eeable exterior, much address, 
and profound dissimulation. Though 
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not a powerful speaker, his calmness 
and judgment procm'ed him a lead, and 
constituted the secret of his power. He 
organised a revolt, prepared a massacre, 
or ordered assassinations, with as much 
sang-froid as a vetei'an general directs 
movements on the field of battle. When 
the work of destruction was in prepara- 
tion, no anxiety on his countenance be- 
trayed that he was privy to its prepara- 
tion; when it began, he looked with 
apathy on the suffering it produced. 
He was a stranger alike to pity or re- 
morse ; virtue and vice, humanity and 
cruelty, were regarded by him aa means 
to be alternately used to advance his 
purposes, which were private gain and 
pubUc elevation. 

84. SANT£RBE,the redoubtable leader 
of the Faubourg St Antoine, waa an apt 
instrument in Potion's hands to execute 
the designs which h» had conceived. 
His influence in that revolutionary 
quarter was immense; a word from him 
at once brought forth its forests of pike- 
men and formidable cannoneers, so well 
known in all the worst periods of the 
Revolution. Lofty in stature, with a 
strong voice and an athletic figure, he 
possessed at the same time that ready 
wit and coarse eloquence which is often 
found to be the most powerful passport 
to the favour of the lowest class of the 
people. Vulgar and coarse in manners, 
and always foremost in the work of re- 
volt, he became the object of unbound- 
ed horror to the royalists, who often 
suffered from his power. Still he was 
not destitute of good qualities. Unlike 
Potion, he had a heart, though it was 
not easy in general to get at it. He 
engaged, and often took the lead, in 
many of the most violent revolutionary 
measures, but he was far from being of 
a cruel disposition. An unfortunate 
victim, of whatever party, generally 
found access to his pity ; tears or afiSic- 
tion disarmed his hands.* He was a 
blind fanatic in politics; but neither 
cruel in private, nor relentless in public 
measures. 

85. Assailed by so many dangers, 
both external and internal; without 
guards, and with an impotent minis- 
try; destitute alike of ike means of 
escape or defence, the king and queen 



abandoned themselves to despair. In 
daUy expectation of private assassina- 
tion or open murder, the state of sus- 
pense in which they were kept^ from the 
20th June till the final insurrection on 
the 10th August, was such that they 
had ceased to wish for life, and held by 
their station only from a sense of duty 
to their children. The queen employed 
herself the whole day, and the greater 
part of the nighty in reading ; contrary 
to what was expected, her health be- 
came daily stronger as the danger in- 
creased. All feminine delicacy of con- 
stitution disappeared ; not a vestige of 
nervousness was to be seen. She secret- 
ly made an under-vest, dagger-proof, for 
the king, which was with great diffi- 
culty, and by stealth, given to Madame 
Campan to be conveyed to him ; but so 
closely was he watched by the national 
guard on duty in the palace, that it was 
three days before she got an oppor- 
tunity of conveying it to him. When 
she did so, he said, " It is to satisfy the 
queen that I have agreed to this : they 
will not assassinate me; they will put 
me to death in another way." Already 
he anticipated the fate of Charles I., 
and studied incessantly the history of 
that unhappy but noble-minded prince. 
" All my anxiety," said he to Bertrand 
de Molleville, "is for the queen, my 
sister, and my children; for myself, I 
do not fear death ! nay, I wish it; for 
it would increase the chances of safety 
to them if I am sacrificed. I will not 
attempt to escape, nor will I make re- 
sistance ; if I did so I should probably 
fail, and certainly increase their dangers. 
My only hope is, that my death may 
prove their salvation ! " "As for me," 
said the queen, " I am a stranger; they 
will assassinate me. It will be a bless- 
ing; for it will i-elieve me from a pain- 
ful life : but what will become of our 
poor children ?" and with these words 
she burst into a flood of tears. But she 
was perfectly strong, and refused all 
antispasmodic remedies. " Don't speak 
to me of such things," said she : " when 
I was prosperous I had nervous affec- 
tions : they are the malady of the happy; 
but now I have no need of them." 

86. Theoourt^ surrounded by such dan- 
gers, and amidst the general dissolution 
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of its authority, had no hope but on 
the approach of the allied armies. The 
queen was acquainted with their pro- 
posed line of uiarch ; she knew when 
they were expected at Verdun and the 
intervening towns — ^the unhappy prin- 
cess hoped, at times, to be deUvered in 
a month. All the measures of the court 
were taken to gain time for their ap- 
proach. In the meanwhile, the royat 
family laboured under such apprehen- 
sions of being poisoned, that they ate 
and drank nothing but what was secret- 
ly prepared by one of the ladies of the 
bedchamber, and privately brought by 
Madame Campan, after the viands pre- 
pared by the cook had been placed on 
the table. Great numbers of the royal- 
ists, with faithful devotion, daily re- 
paired to the Tuileries to offer their 
lives to their sovereign, anxidst the per* 
ils which were evidently approaching ; 
but, though their motives command re- 
spect, the diversity of their counsels 
confirmed the natural irresolution of 
his character. Some were for trans- 
porting him to Compiegne, and thence, 
by the forest of Ardennes, to the banks 
of the Rhine ; others, amongst whom 
was Lafayette, besought him to seek 
an asylum with the army ; while Male- 
sherbes strongly counselled his abdica- 
tion, as the only chance of safety. Ber- 
trand de MollevUle strenuously recom- 
mended a retreat into Normandy, and 
all the arrangements were made to carry 
it into efifect with every prospect of suc- 
cess ; but the king, on ihe 6th August, 
when it waa to have been put in execu- 
tion, decided against it, alleging that he 
would reserve it for the last extremity, 
and that till then it was too hazardous 
for the queen and his faxoily. in the 
midst of such distracting counsels, and 
in the presence of such evident dangers, 
nothing was dome. A secret flight was 
resolved on one day, and promised every 
chance of success ; but, after reflecting 
on it for the nighty the king determined 
to abandon, that project, het it should 
be deemed equivalent to a dedaration 
of civil war. Royalist committees were 
formed, and every effort was made to 
aiTest the progress of the insurrection 
— ^but all in vain. The court foimd it- 
self surrounded by a few thousand re- 



solute gentlemen who were willing to 
lay down their lives in its defence, but 
couldnot, amidst revolutionary millions, 
acquire the organisation requisite to in- 
sm-e its safety. 

87. The conspiracy, which was origi- 
nally fixed for the 29tib. July, and after- 
wards for the 4th August, was post- 
poned more than once, from the people 
not being deemed by the leaders in a 
sufficient state of excitement to insure 
the success of the enterprise. But this 
defect was soon removed, by the px>- 
gross and injudicious conduct of the 
allied troops. The Duke of Brunswick 
broke up from Coblentz on the 25th of 
July, and advanced at the head of seven- 
ty thousand Prussians, and sixty-eight 
thousand Austrians and Hessians, into 
the French territory. His entry was 
preceded by a proclamation, in which 
he reproached *^ those who had usurped 
ihe reins of government in Franoe with 
having troubled the social order, and 
overturned the Intimate government ; 
with having committed daily outrages 
on the king and queen ; with having, in 
an arbitrary manner, invaded the rights 
of the Gkrman princes in Alsace and 
L(»Taine, and proclaimed war unneces- 
sarily against the king of Hungary and 
Bohemia." Hedeclored, in consequence, 
that the allied sovereigns had taken up 
arms to arrest the anarchy which pre- 
vailed in France ; to check the dangers 
which threatened the throne and the 
altar ; to give liberty to the king, and 
restore him to the legitimate authority 
of which he had been deprived — ^but 
without any intention whatever of inr 
dividual aggrandisement ; that the na- 
tional guards would be held responsible 
for the maintenance of order till the ar- 
rival of the allied forces, and that those 
who dared to resist must expect all the 
rigour of military execution. Finally, 
he warned the National Assembly, the 
munieipality and city of Paris, that if 
they did not forthwith liberate the 
king, and return tetheir allegiance,. they 
should be held personally responsible, 
and answer with theif heads for their 
disobedience ; and that, if the palace 
were forced, or the slightest insult of- 
fered to the royal family, an exemplary 
and memorable punishmeok diould be 
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inflicted, by the total destmciion of the 
city of Paris. 

88. Had this maoifesto been couched 
in more moderate koguage, and fol- 
lowed up by a rapid and energetic mi- 
litary movement, it might have had the 
desired effect : the paaaion for power 
might have been supplanted in the ex- 
cited multitude by that of fear ; the in- 
surrection crushed, like the subsequent 
ones of Spain and Poland, before it had 
acquired the consistency of military 
power, and the throne of Louis, for a 
time at least, re-established. But com- 
ing, as it did, in a moment of extreme 
public excitation; and enforced, as it 
was, by the most feeble and inefficient 
military measures, it contributed in 
a signal manner to accelerate the pro- 
gress of the Revolution, and was the 
iiomediate cause of the downfall of the 
throne. The leaders of the Jacobins 
had no longer any reason to complain 
of the want of enthusiasm in the peo- 
ple. A unanimous spirit of resistaince 
burst forth in every part of France ; the 
military preparationa were redoubled, 
the ardour of the multitude was raised 
to the highest pitch. The manifesto of 
the allied powers was regarded as un- 
folding the real designs of the court and 
theemigrants. Revolt against the throne 
appeared the only mode of maintaining 
their liberties or preserving their inde- 
pendence ; the people of Paris had no 
choice between victory and death. It 
is painful to think that the king so soon 
became the victim, in a great measure, 
of the apprehension excited by the lan- 
guage of the Allies, which differed so 
widely from what he had so wisely re- 
commended. Even in the midst of his 
apprehensions, however, he never lost 
his warm love to his people : " How 
soon," he often exclaimed, " would all 
these chagrins be forgotten, in the 
slightest return of their affection I'* 

89. The leaders of the different par- 
ties strove to convert this effervescence 
into the means of advancing their sepa- 
rate ambitious designs. They continued 
to meet in a committee of eight at Char- 
enton, where all the measures for their 
common operations were discussed and 
resolved on. But though thus far united, 
there was a wide difference in the ulte* 



rior measures which they severally had 
in view. The Qirondists were desirous 
of having the king dethroned by a de- 
cree of the Assembly, because, as they 
had acquired the majority in that body, 
that would have been equivalent to vest- 
ing supreme dominion in themselves ; 
but this by no means answered the views 
of the popular demi^ogues, who were 
as jealous of the Assembly as of the 
crowuy and aimed at overtibrowing, at 
one blow, the legislature and the throne. 
Danton, Robespierre, Marat^ Camille 
Desmoulins, Fabre d'Eglantine^ and 
their associates, were the leaders of the 
popular insurrection, which was intend- 
ed not only to destroy the king, but to 
overturn Uie Qirondists and establish 
the multituda The. seeds of division, 
therefore, between the Girondists and 
the Jacobins, were sown from the mo- 
ment that they combined together to 
overturn the monarchy : the first sought 
to establish the middle class and the 
Assembly on the ruins of the throne ; 
the last to elevate the multitude by the 
desEtruction of both. 

90. The arrival of the federal troops 
from Marseilles, in the banning of 
August, augmented the strangth and 
confidence of the- insuigentsk The pre- 
text employed for soiding these bands 
to Pans, was to fraternise with the other 
citizens on occasion of the fSte of the 
14th July; the real object was to get an 
aimed force into the metropolis which 
might reanimate the fervour of the fau- 
bourgs, and overawe the national guard 
there, which was deemed too favourable 
to the court It was at the instigation 
of Madame Roland that Barbaroux in- 
duced the departments of the south to 
send these formidable bauds to the capi- 
tal They were fifteen hundred in num- 
ber, almost all drawn from the coasts 
of Piedmont, Provence, or Corsica, and 
in great part old soldiers or sailors ac- 
customed to war. They were animated 
by the fierce passions and revengeful 
spirit of the south, worked up almost to 
frenzy by the revolutionary addresses 
and dvic fgtes, which they had re- 
ceived when marching through France. 
Friends of Barbaroux and Isnard com- 
manded these fearful bands ; and their 
march through France is remarkable 
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for having called forth the Marseillaise 
hymn, the well-known song of the Re< 
volution.* On the 3d the sections were 
extremely agitated, and that of Mau- 
conseil decls^red itself in a state of in- 
surrection. The dethronement of the 
king was discussed with vehemence in 
all ^e popular clubs; and Potion, with 
a formidable deputation, appeared at 
the bar of the Assembly, and demanded 
it in the name of the mimicipality and 
the sections. That body remitted the 
petition to a committee to report On 
the 8th, a stormy discussion arose on 
the proposed accusation of Lafayette ; 
but the constitutionalists threw it out 
by a majority of 406 to 224 — so strongly 
confirmed was the majority in the le- 
gislature, on the very eve of a convul- 
sion destined to overthrow both them 
and the throne ! The dubs and the 
populace were to the last degree irri- 
tated at the acquittal of their former 
idol : all those who had voted with the 
majority were insulted as they left the 
haU; and the streets resounded with 
cries against the Assembly, which had 
acquitted ''the traitor Lafayette I " To 
such a length did the public efferves- 
cence proceed, that d^spr^m^nil, once 
the object of worshipV) the people, was 
attacked on the terrace of the Feuil- 
lants by the populace, on his return 

* The celebrated Marseillaise hvmn, the 
"Rule Britannia" of tiie Revolution, arose 
out of the march of these ardent and fero- 
cious bands of the south through the heart of 
France. It was first heard, out of the pro- 
vince where it was composed, among taeir 
enthusiastic ranks : — 

** Aliens, en&nts de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrive ; 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
L'tftendard sanglant estlev^. 
Entendez-vous dans les campagnes 
Mugir ces f&roces soldats? 
Us viennent jusque dans vos bras 
Egorger vos fila, vos compagnes 1 
Aux armo^ dtoyens ! formez vos batatl- 

lons! 
Marchons ! qu'un sang impur abreuve 

nos sillons 1 " 

It is easy to see, from these words, how lai^ 
a share the invasion of the Allies had at this 
period in ezdting the revolutionary ardour 
of France. They were composed by a young 
artillery officer at Strasbourg, named Rouget 
de lille, who had been bom at Lons-le-Saul- 
nier in the Jura. Gifted at once with poetical 
and musical talenta he became acquainted, 
when in garrison there, with the daughter 



home from the Assembly, where he had 
given an unpopular vote, thrown down, 
and pierced with pikes in several places. 
With the utmost difficulty he was ex- 
tricated from the hands of the assassins, 
by a detachment of the national guard 
which happened to be passing, and 
borne, streaming with blood, to the 
treasury. Potion came past amidst the 
shouts of the mob> as he was carried in 
at the door, and approached to see if he 
still lived. ''I, too," said d'Espr^m^nil, 
** was once borne in triumph by the 
people ; you see what they have now 
done to me 1 Anticipate your own 
fate 1 " 

91. On the 9th the effervescence was 
extreme : vast crowds traversed the 
streets with drums beating and banners 
flying, and the hall of the Assembly and 
palace were filled with multitudes. The 
constitutionalists complained of the in- 
sults to which they had been exposed on 
leaving the haU on the preceding day, 
and insisted that the Marseillais troops 
should be sent to the camp at Soissons. 
While the discussion on the subject was 
gomg forward, it was announced to the 
Assembly that one of the sections had 
declared, that if the dethronement was 
not pronounced on that day they would 
sound the tocsin, beat the ginirale at 
midnight^ and march against the palace. 

and wife of Dietrich, mayor of Strasbourg, 
who lai^ly shared in the enthusiasm of the 
Revolution. Under the combined influence 
of patriotism, love, poetry, military ardour 
and revolutionaiy fervour, tiie lines were the 
efiVision of an anient and excited mind, dur- 
ingthe distress and alarms of the severe cold 
of February 1702. They were finished off in 
a single night, under Dietrich's roof, and re- 
peated in the morning to the young woman 
whose inspiration had had so large a share in 
their production, who shed teal's at hearing 
the heart-stirring straina But they express- 
ed with energy the feeling of the moment 
then general over France, and thence their 
rapid and astonishing success. From the 
humble house of Dietrich at Strasbourg they 
spread quickly over Alsace, then in a vehe- 
ment state of excitement, and, being learnt 
by the Marseilles troops in their joumev to 
Paris in the July following, were adopted by 
them as the rtjrain of their march, and so 
spread over all France. From being first 
heard fi'om the federal troops who came up 
ftt>m Marseilles, they acquired the name of 
the "Marseillaise," since so well known as 
the hymn of revolution all over the world. — 
Laha-RTUTe; HUtoire de» GironiHtu, ii. 418, 
420. 
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Forty-seven out of the forty-eight sec- 
tions of Paris had approved of this i*e80- 
lution, and declared their sittings per- 
manent. The legislature reqiiirod the 
authorities of the department of the 
Seine, and of the city of Paris, to main- 
tain ike public tranquillity. The first 
replied that they had every inclination, 
but did not possess the power to do so; 
Potion answered, in name of the latter, 
that as the sections had resumed their 
powers, his functions were reduced to 
mere persuasion. The Assembly sepa- 
rated without having done anything to 
ward off the coming blow. Already it 
had become apparent that the revolu- 
tionary constitution had prostrated the 
legislature not less than the throne ; 
that the boasted advantages of the re- 
presentative system had disappeared ; 
and the mobs of the metropolis, as in 
the Greek democracies, had become the 
rulers of the state. 

92. The court of the Cabbousbl, ren- 
dered immortal by the heroic conflict of 
which it soon became the theatre, and 
the frightful massacre in which that con- 
flict terminated, was very different in 
1792 from what it is at this time. The 
straight and noble facade of the Rue de 
RivoU, the northern wing of the quad- 
rangle which unites the Tuileries to the 
Louvre, projected and in part executed 
by the genius of Napoleon, did not ex- 
ist. The Tuileries itself, with the long 
gallery of the Museum, which connects 
that palace with the Louvre, foimed two 
sides of an incomplete quadrangle, which 
all the efforts of later times have not 
been able entirely to finish. On the 
ground where the Rue de Rivoli now 
stands was placed the Salle du Manage, 
where the meetings of the Assembly 
were held, which was separated from 
the garden of the Tuileries by a wall, 
running in the line where the gilded 
rail of the garden is now placed. This 
hall was placed near where the Rue de 
Castiglione now leads into the Place 
Yenddme ; it communicated with the 
palace by a long court or avenue, which 
entered the part of the gardens of the 
Tuileries next the palace, called the ter- 
race of the Feuillants, by a large door- 
way. On the other side of the palace, 
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where the vast Place of the Carrousel 
now stands, the difference in former 
times was still more striking. That 
open space was then nearly filled with 
a great variety of narrow streets and 
courts, such as always grow up, if per- 
mitted, in the vicinity of a palace. The 
open part of the Place itself was of com* 
paratively small extent, and was situ- 
ated in that portion of the space within 
the quadrangle which wafi next to the 
palace. The buildings next it formed 
several courts, appropriated chiefly for 
lodgings to the different guards of the 
palace : one, which was the largest, and 
situated in the middle, was called the 
Royal Court ; another, nearer the liver, 
the Court of Princes, in which the royal 
stables were placed; a third, on the 
northern side of the Rue St Honor^, 
was called the Cotirt of the Swiss^ from 
its containing the barracks of the Swiss 
guards ; and it had two entrances — one 
into the Place of the Carrousel, and one 
into the Rue de I'Echelle, which leads 
to the Rue St Honor^. Thus, upon the 
whole, the open space of the Carrousel 
was not a fourth part of what it now is ; 
and it was incomparably less capable of 
defence, from the^aumber of entrances 
which led into i^ and the variety of 
courts and lanes, under shelter of the 
buildings of which the columns of at- 
tack might be formed. 

93. At length, at midnight on the 9th 
August, a cannon was flred, the tocsin 
sounded, and the ginirale beat in every 
quarter of Paris. The insurgents im- 
mediately began to assemble in great 
strengthattheir different rallying points. 
The survivors of the bloody catastrophe 
which wafi about to commence have por- 
trayed, in the strongest colours, the hor- 
rors of that dread]^ night, when the 
oldest monarchy in Europe feU. The 
incessant dang of the tocsin, the roll- 
ing of the dnmis, the rattling of artil- 
lery and ammunition waggons along the 
streets, the cries of the insurgents, the 
march of columns, rang in their ears for 
long after, and haunted their minds even 
in moments of festivity and rejoicing. 
The dub of the Jacobins, that of the 
Cordeliers, and the section of Quinze- 
Yingts, in the Fauboui^ St Antoine, 
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were the three centres of the insmrec- 
tion. The most formidable forces were 
assembled at the club of the Cordeliers; 
the Marseillais troops were there, and 
the vigour of Danton gave energy to all 
their proceedings. " It is no longer 
time/' said he, " to appeal to the laws 
and legislators : the laws have made no 
provision for such offences, the legisla- 
torsare the accomplices of the criminals. 
Already they have acquitted Lafayette ; 
to absolve that traitor is to deliver us 
to him, to the enemies of France, to 
the sanguinary vengeance of the allied 
kings. This veiy night the perfidious 
Louis has chosen to deliver to carnage 
and conflagration the capital, which he 
is prepared to quit in the moment of 
itsTuin. To arms! to arms! no other 
chance of escape is left to us." The in- 
surgents, and especially the Marseil- 
lais, impatiently called for the signal to 
march ; and the cannon of all l£e sec- 
tions began to roll towards the centre 
of the city. 

94. Awai'e of their danger, the court 
had for some time been making such pre- 
parations as their slender means would 
admit to resist the threatened attack. 
All the sentinels in and around the pa- 
lace were tripled; barriers had been 
erected at the entry of the court, and 
forty grenadiers of the section Filles de 
St ThomaB, and as many gendarmes on 
horseback, were drawn up opposite the 
gi'eat gate. But these precautions were 
as nothing against an insurgent city. 
The only real reliance of the royal fa- 
mily was on the firmness of the Swiss 
guards, whose loyalty, always conspicu- 
ous, had been wrought up to the highest 
pitch by the misfortimes and noble de- 
meanour of the king and queen. The 
Assembly had, a few days before, or- 
dered them to be removed from Paris ; 
but the ministers, on various pretexts, 
had contrived to delay the execution of 
the order, though they had not ventured 
to bring to the defence of the palace the 
half of the corps, which lay at Coui'be- 
voie. The number of the guard actu- 
ally in attendance was about eight hun- 
dred ; they took their stations and were 
soon drawn up in the court of the 
Carrousel in the finest order, and with 
that entire silence which formed bo 



marked a contrast to the din and strife 
of tongues in the city forces. The most 
faithful of the national guaixi rapidly 
arrived, in number about four thousand 
five hundred, and filled the court of the 
Tuileries ; the grenadiers of the quar- 
ter of St Thomas had been at their post 
even before the signal of insurrection 
was given. Seven or eight hundred 
royaluts, chiefly of noble families, filled 
the interior of tike palace, determined to 
share the dangers of their sovereign ; 
but their presence rather injured than 
promoted the preparations for defence. 
A motley group, without any regular 
unifoim, variously armed with pistols, 
sabres, and firelocks, they were incap- 
able of any useful organisation ; while 
their presence cooled the ardour of the 
national guard, by awakening their iH- 
extinguished jealousy of the aiistocratic 
party. The most generous of the friends 
of the royal family hastened to share 
their dangers, nowthat they had become 
imminent ; among whom waa the Du- 
chesse de la Maill^, whose principles had 
led to her being regarded with distrust 
by the court at the commencement of 
the Revolution, but who now hastened 
on foot^ unattended, to the gates of the 
palace, to share their fate.* The heavy 
dragoons, ninehundredstrong, on horse- 
back, with twelve pieces of artillery, were 
stationed in the gardens and court; but 
in that formidable arm the royalists 
were deplorably inferior to the forces 
of the insurgents. The forces on the 
royal side were numerous, but little re- 
liance could be placed on a great pro- 
portion of them ; and the gendarmeine 
d cJieval, a most important force in civil 
conflicts, soon gave a fatal example of 
disaffection, by desertingin abody to the 
enemy. This powerful corps waa chiefly 
composed of the former French Guards, 
who had thus the infamy, twice during 
the same convulsions, of betraying at 
once their sovereign and their oaths. 

95. Potion arrived at midnight, and 
inspected the posts of the palace— osten- 

* "The crowd put ber aside as a mad- 
woman. 'Let me pass,' she cried, 'where 
friendship and duty call me. Have not wo- 
men also their honour! It is the heart! 
Mine belongs to the queen. Tour patriotism 
is to hate her ; mine is to die at her feet.'" — 
Lamabtike, Histaire det Girondim, iii. 151. 
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(ubly to examine into the preparations 
for defence, really to be enabled to re- 
port to the insurgents how they might 
be best overcome. The grenaidiers of 
the Filles de St Thomas, by whom he 
was attended in the palace, had resolved 
to detain him as a hostage ; but the As- 
sembly, playing into his hands, eluded 
this intention by ordering him to the 
bar of the Assembly, to give an account 
of the state of the capital No sooner 
was he there, than they ordered him to 
repair to his post — ^not at the Tuileries, 
which was threatened, but at the Hotel 
de Ville, which was the headquarters of 
the insurgents. The object of this was 
soon apparent. While this was going 
on at tiie Assembly, and in the palace, 
the whole forty-eight sections of Paris 
had appointed commissioners who had 
met at the Hotel de Yille, supplanted 
the former municipality, democratic as 
it was, and elected a new one, still more 
revolutionary, in its stead. TVhenPdtion 
arrived there at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he found the new municipality in- 
stalled in power ; and he suffered him- 
self, without the slightest opposition, to 
be madeprisonerby the civil force there. 
Still carxying on lus detestable system 
of hypocrisy, he next issued an order, 
as mayor of Paris, though his powers as 
such were at an end, summoning Man- 
dat, the conmiander of the national 
guard, a man of honour and courage, 
to repair to the Hotel de Yille, without 
makmg him aware of the change which 
had taken place in the mimicipality. In 
obedience to the civil authority, and 
wholly ignorant of the &aud which had 
been practised, that gallant officer went 
there; he was immediately seized by 
order of the authorities, and accused of 
having ordered his troops to fire upon 
the people. Perceiving from the new 
faces around him that the magistracy 
was changed, he turned pale ; he was 
instantly sent under a guard to the 
Abbaye, but murdered by the populace 
ontheverystepsof the municipal palace. 
The new municipality forthwith gave 
the command of the national guard to 
the brewer Santerre, the leader of the 
insurgents. 

96. The death of Mandat was an irre- 
parable loss to the royal cause, as his 



influence was indispensable to persuade 
the national guards to fight, who had 
become already much shaken by the 
appearance of so many royalists among 
the defenders of the king. At five in 
the morning the king visited the inte- 
rior parts of the palace, accompanied by 
the queen, the dauphin, and Madame 
Elizabeth. The troops in the inside 
were animated with the best spirit, and 
the hopes of the royal family began to 
revive; but they were cruelly imde- 
ceived on descending the staircase, and 
passing in review the forces in the Place 
Carrousel and the garden. Some bat- 
talions, particularly, those of the Filles 
de St Thomas and the Petits P^res, re- 
ceived them with enthusiasm : but, in 
general, the troops were silent and ir- 
resolute; and some, particularly the 
cannoneers and the battalion of Croix 
Rouge, raised the cry of " Vive la Na- 
tion t" Two regiments of pikemen, in 
defiling before the king, openly shouted, 
" Vive la Nation !"— " Vive Potion 1 A 
bas le Veto, k bas le Traitre !" Over- 
come by these ominous symptoms, the 
king returned, pale and depressed, to the 
palace. The queen displayed the ancient 
spirit of her race. " Everything which 
you hold most dear," said she, to the 
grenadiers of the national guard, " your 
homes, your wives, your children, de- 
pends on our existence. To-day, our 
cause is that of the people." These 
words, spoken with dignity, roused the 
enthusiasm of the troops who heard 
them to the highest degree ; but they 
could only promise to sacrifice their 
lives in her defence; nothing annotmced 
the enthusiasm of victory. Though the 
air of the king was serene, despair was 
fixed in his heart. He was dressed in 
violet-coloured velvet, the mourning of 
the royal family, and his appearance suf- 
ficiently showed he had not been in bed 
all night. He had no apprehensions for 
himself, and had refused to put on the 
shirt of mail which the queen had form- 
ed to avert the stroke of an ^assassin. 
" No," replied he ; " in the day of battle 
the king should be clothed like the 
meanest of his followers." But he could 
not be prevailed upon to seize the de- * 
cisive moment. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that, if he had charged at the 
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head of his followers, when the Swiss 
Guard had repulsed the insurgents, he 
would have put down the insurrection, 
and possibly, even at the eleventh hour, 
restored the throne. 

97. While in*esolution and despon* 
dency prevailed at the Tuileiies, the 
energy of the insurgents was hourly in- 
creasing. Early in the morning they 
had forced the arsenal, and distributed 
arms among the multitude. A column 
of the Faubourg St Antoine, composed 
of fifteen thousand men, joined by that 
of the Faubourg St Harceau, five thou- 
sand strong, had marched towards the 
palace at six in the morning, and was 
every moment increasing on the road. 
A post, placed by order of the directory 
of the department on the Pont Neuf, 
had been forced, and the communica- 
tion between the opposite banks of the 
river was open. Soon after, the ad- 
vanced guard of the insurrection, com- 
posed of the troops from Marseilles and 
Brittany, had debouched by the Rue 
St Honor^, and occupied the Place 
Carrousel, with their cannon directed 
against the palace. Roederer, in this 
emergency, exerted himself to the ut- 
most to do his duty. He first petitioned 
the Assembly for authority to treat with 
the insurgents, but they paid no regard 
to his application. When the deputies 
from the palace arrived at the Assem- 
bly, they found the membersquietly en- 
gaged in a discussion on the treatment 
of the Negroes in St Domingo. They re- 
presented in vivid colours the dai^ers 
of the royal family ; but with haughty 
indifference the Assembly passed to the 
order of the day. Rcederer next ap- 
plied to the national guard, and read to 
them the articles of the constitution, 
which enjoined them, in case of attack, 
to repel force by force. Part answered 
with loud acclamations ; but a slender 
proportion of them only seemed dis- 
posed to support the thix>ne ; and the 
cannoneers, instead of an answer, un- 
loaded their pieces. Finding the popu- 
lar cause everjrwhere triumphant, he 
returned in dismay to the palace. 

98. The king was there sitting in 
council with the queen and his minis- 
ters. Rcederer immediately announced 
that the danger was extreme ; that the 



insurgents would agree to no terms; 
that the national guard could not be 
reUed on ; that the destruction of the 
royal family was inevitable, if they did 
not take refuge in the bosom of the 
Assembly ; and that in a quarter of an 
hour retreatwouldbeimpossible. Louis 
said nothing: he feared not for him- 
self; but the thought of the destruc- 
tion that, in the event of defeat^ awaited 
his wife and children, paralysed every 
resolution to resist. ''I would rather," 
said the queen, "be nailed to the walls 
of the palace than leave it ! " and im- 
mediately addressing the king^ and pre- 
senting to him a pistol, exclaimed, 
''Now, Sire, this is the moment to show 
yoursell" The king remained silent : 
he had the resignation of a martyr, but 
not the spirit of a hero. " Are you 
prepared, Madame," said Rcederer, ** to 
take upon yourself the responsibility of 
the death of the king, of yourself, of 
your children, and of all who are here 
to defend you ? " Every one was silent 
for a time, when M. Montjoye said, ''Let 
us go, and no longer deliberate : honour 
commands it : the safety of the state 
requires it : let us forthwith go to the 
Assembly." These words decided Louis: 
he rose up, and addressing himself to 
those around him, said, " Gentlemen, 
nothing remains to be done here." Ac- 
companied by the queen, the dauphin, 
and the royal £Eunily, he descended the 
stair, and crossed the garden, protected 
by the Swiss Guards, and the battalions 
of the FUles de St Thomas and the 
Petits P^res. These faithful troops had 
the utmost difficulty in getting them 
into the Assembly in the adjoining 
street, amidst the menaces and execra- 
tions of the multitude. " No women 1 
the king alone ! " was heard on all sides 
as theypressed through thedensethrong 
on the terrace of the Feuillants. Such 
was the pressure, that one of the na- 
tional guard carried the dauphin in his 
arms ; and it was only by great exer- 
tions of strength and resolution that 
actual violence was averted from the 
royal family. The day was fine ; the 
son shone with imcommon brilliancy 
on the royal family as they passed 
through the gardens. The leaves, how- 
ever, were beginning to fed!, and the 
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king observing it, when they came un- 
der the trees, said to those around him, 
" The leaves have begun to fall very- 
early this season." Manuel had writ- 
ten, some days before, that royalty would 
not endure in France till the leaves 
felL The dauphin waa amused with 
the scene, but the queen was in extreme 
depression, and amidst her grief was 
robbed of her purse and her watch on 
the passage. ''Gentlemen," said the 
king, on entering the Assembly, " I am 
come here to save the nation from the 
commission of a great crime ; I shall 
always consider myself, with my family, 
safe in your hands." — " Sire," replied 
the President Vergniaud, "you may 
rely on the firmness of the National 
Assembly ; its members have sworn to 
die in defence of the rights of the peo- 
ple, and of the constituted authorities ; 
it will remain firm at its post : we will 
die rather than abandon it." In truth, 
the Qirondists, having gained from the 
insurrection their real object of hum- 
blingthe king, were now sincere in their 
wish to repress the multitude — a vain 
attempt, which only showed their ig- 
norance of mankind, and total unfitness 
to guide during the stormy days of a 
revolution. 

99. Meanwhile the new municipality, 
organised by Danton and Robespierre, 
was directing all the movements of the 
insTirrection. A formidable force occu- 
pied the side of the Place Carrousel 
next the Louvre, and numerous pieces 
of artillery were pointed against the 
palace, the defenders of which were 
severely weakened by the detachment 
of the Swiss Guard and the royalist 
battalions, who had accompanied the 
king. The gendarmerie d cheval, posted 
in front of the palace, had shamefully 
quitted their post> crying "Vive la 
Nation ! " the national guard was so 
divided as to be incapable of action ; 
the cannoneers had openly joined the 
enemy ; but^ with heroic firmness, the 
Swiss Guard remained unshaken in re- 
solution amidst the defection of all 
around them. After the retreat of the 
king, however, these brave men were 
left without any orders in the most 
dreadfol of all situations — ^threatened 
by thirty thousand armed insui:gente, 



in a state of unprecedented exaspera- 
tion, in their front, and yet with too 
strong a sense of honour to recede. The 
insurgents, led by Santerre, and pre- 
ceded by fifty pieces of artillery, now 
advanced against them at the Carrousel. 
Their officers anxiously asked for or- 
ders : "Not to let yourselves be forced," 
was the reply of l^e Marshal de Maall^. 
Meanwhile, the porters at the gates of 
the railing were so intimidated that 
they opened the royal doorway to the 
Marseillais, who rushed up the great 
stair sword in hand, and ascended to 
the royal chapeL Anxious to avoid a 
conflict in which their own ruin, as in 
most civil cdnflicts, was certain, which- 
ever side was victorious, the Swiss suc- 
cessively put forward five sentinels to 
guard the top of the stair, each of whom 
in his turn was seized, disarmed, and 
beaten to death with dubs before the 
eyes of their comrades. A single musket 
was now discharged from one of the 
windows of the chateau. Whilst the 
struggle was going on, one of the Swiss 
officers tried to address the insurgents, 
but frightful bowlings drowned his 
voice. A minute after, the bands of 
Santerre fired a volley at the Swiss 
and the grenadiers of the FiUes de St 
Thomas, who immediately returned the 
fire, and the action became general 

100. Never was seen, in a more strik- 
ing manner than then appeared, the su- 
periority of order and discipline against 
the greatest numerical amount of phy- 
sical force. The Swiss troops, firing 
from the windows, speedily drove back 
the foremost of their enemies ; imme- 
diately after, descending the staircase, 
and ranging themselves in battle array 
in the court of the Carrousel, by heavy 
and sustained discharges they completed 
their defeat. The insurgents, recently 
so audacious, fled in confusion as far as 
the Pont Neuf, and many never stopped 
till they had reached their homes in the 
faubourgs. Seven guns were taken and 
brought back by the Swiss to the foot 
of the great stair. Three hundred horse, 
at that criticalmoment,might have saved 
the monarchy. Had the eighteen him- 
dred of the Constitutional Guard been 
there, the victory would have been com- 
plete. But the heroic defenders of the 
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palace, few in number and destitute of 
cavalry, could not follow up their vic- 
tory beyond the Carrousel ; and their 
leaders, in the absence of the king, did 
not yenture to take any steps for com- 
pleting their victory. The nobles who 
surrounded the Mtmshal de Maill^ en- 
treated him to take advantage of the 
momentary success to unite iSie troops 
in the chateau to those on the terrace 
of the Feuillants, who had formed the 
escort of the king, to form a junction 
with the two hundred Swiss 1^ in the 
barracks of the Courbevoie, place the 
royal family in the middle of their ser- 
ried ranks, and march out of Paris. For 
a short time it was hoped the proposal 
would be adopted, and every eye was 
turned from the windows of the palace 
to the doors of the Salle du Minage, 
where the Assembly sat, in hope of see- 
ing the king issue forth and join the 
cortege. But his known irresolution 
forbade the adoption of so decided a 
course ; and meanwhile, seeing they 
were not attacked, the populace gra- 
dually regained their courage, and a 
new assault, directed by Westermann, 
was prepared under cover of a numer- 
ous artillery. The Marseillais and Bre- 
ton troops returned in greater force ; 
the Swiss were mown down with grape- 
shot, and their ranks fell in the place 
where they stood, unconquei'ed even in 
death. In its last extremity, it was 
neither in its titled nobility, nor its 
native armies, that the Frendi throne 
foimd fidelity ; but in the freebom 
mountaineers of Lucem^ unstained 
by the vices of a corrupted age, and 
firm in the simplicity of rural Ufe. 

101. At this critical moment, when 
the Swiss, still unconquered, were com- 
bating where they stood, M. d*Hervilly, 
who with heroic courage, and in the 
midst of a thousand dangers, had pene- 
trated from the hall of the Assembly 
to the scene of conflict, with orders 
from the king to terminate the resist- 
ance, reached, blinded and wounded, 
the foot of the great stair, and gave 
them orders to cease firing, and with- 
draw to the Assembly. "Yes, brave 
Swiss I " cried the Baron de Yiomdnil, 
" go to save your king ; your ancestors 
have often done so." Conceiving they 



were called elsewhere to defend the 
person of the monarch, the Swiss drun^ 
mers beat the "assembl^e," and the 
fidthful mountaineers took their places 
in their ranks with the precision of a 
parade, imder a terrible fire of grape 
and musketry. Th^^ withdrew under 
the archway of the Tuileries, and bent 
their course by the terrace of the Feuil- 
lants towards the Assembly. But the 
loss was dreadful as they crossed the 
gardens. The pursuers, emboldened 
by their retreat^ pressed them on all 
sides with a murderous fire, to which 
the Swiss, now in serried ranks, could 
make no reply. Three hundred fell in 
a few minutes.! Soon it was no longer 
a battle, but a massacre ; the enraged 
multitude broke into the palace, and 
cut down eyery one found within it ; 
the fugitives, pursued into the gardens 
of the Tuileries by the pikemen from 
the faubourgs, were unmercifully put 
to death under the trees, amidst the 
fountains, and at the feet of the sta- 
tues. Some miserable wretches climbed 
up the marble monuments which adorn 
that splendid spot ; the insurgents ab- 
stained from firing lest they should in- 
jure the statuary, but pricked them with 
their bayonets till they came down, and 
then murdered them at their feet — an 
instance of taste for art, mingled with 
revolutionary cruelty, perhaps unpa- 
ralleled in the history of the world. 
During the whole evening and night, 
the few survivors of the Swiss Guard 
were sought out with unpitying fero- 
city by the populace, and wherever they 
were found, immediately massacred. 
Hardly any escaped, and those that did 
so owed their lives almost uniformly 
to the fidelity of female attachment. 

102. While these terrible scenes were 
going forward, the Assembly was in the 
most violent agitatioiL When the king 
first entered, he was received in gen&* 
ral with respect — ^the evident fall of the 
royal family had softened the hardest 
hearts. But nothing could move the 
painter David. Having recognised him 
on a bench adjoining, the king asked 
him if the portrait he was engaged on, 
of him, would be soon done. " I will 
never hereafter paint the portrait of a 
tyrant," replied David, " till his head 
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falls on the scafifold." Large tears stood 
on the cheeks of the Duchess d' Angou- 
ISme ; but the dauphin, with infantine 
simplicity, was amused by the scene 
around him, and asked his father the 
names of the principal members around 
him. But when the firing began, every 
heart was frozen with horror. At the 
first discharge of musketry, the king 
declared that he had forbidden the 
troops to fire, and signed an order to 
the Swiss Guards to stop the combat : 
but the officer who bore it was slain on 
the road. As the firing grew louder, 
the consternation increased, and many 
deputies rose to escape ; but others ex- 
claimed, " No ! this is our post." The 
people in the galleries drowned the 
speakers by their cries, and soon the 
loud shouts, " Victoire, yictoire ! — ^1^ 
Suisses sont vaincus ! " * annoimced 
that the fate of the monarchy was de- 
cided. In the first tumult of alarm, 
the Assembly published a proclama- 
tion, recommending moderation in the 
use of victdry. A deputation fi-om 
the new municipality shortly after ap- 
peared at the bar, demanding that their 
powerg should be confirmed, and in- 
sisting on the dethronement of the 
king, and the immediate convocation 
of a National Convention. They were 
received with thunders of applause, and 
said, with a stem voice, " Pronounce 
the dethronement of i^e king ; to-mor- 
row we will bring the act in form. 
Potion, Manuel, and Danton are our 
colleagues ; Santerre is at the head of 
the armed force." Other deputations 
speedily followed, pressing the same 
demands, and enforcing them with the 
language of conquerors. Yielding to 
necessity, the Assembly, on the mo- 
tion of Vergniaud, passed a decree sus- 
pending the king, dismissing the min- 
isters, and dii'octing the immediate 
formation of a National Convention. 
The mimicipality was irresistible : it 
had usurped the sovereignty of the 
state, and the legislature was only a 
puppet in its hands. 

103. The secret committee at the 
Hotel de ViUe, who organised this in- 
surrection, and directed its movement 

♦ "Victory, victory! the Swiss are van- 
quislied I " 



after the new municipality was installed 
in power, consisted of Danton, Camille 
Desmoulins, Fabre d' Eglantine, Ma- 
nuel, Panis, Osselin, Marat, Frdron, 
TaUien, Duplace, Billaud Varennes, 
Robespierre, Collot d'Herbois, Durfort, 
Cailly, Ch^nier, Leclerc, and Legendre. 
Chabot and Bazire were deeply impli- 
cated in the previous proceedings ; but 
they were in the Assembly, and not in 
the insurrectionary committee. This 
list is important in a general point of 
view — ^it demonstrates that the Giron- 
dists, though they were the leaders in 
the previous steps of the conspiracy at 
Charenton, which organised the insur- 
rection, yet took little part in its exe- 
cution. Some were apprehensive of 
proceeding to such extremities, or had 
become alarmed at the conduct of their 
Jacobin allies ; others had not energy 
enough to engage in the active part of 
the strife ; many wished only to inti- 
midate the crown, by the threat of in- 
surrection, into restoring them to office 
and the direction of government. The 
insurrection of 20th June was their 
work, and illustrated their designs and 
objects ; the revolt of the 10th August 
was the work of the Jacobins, who had 
already passed them in the career of 
revolution, and who never rested till 
they brought them all to the scaffold. 
104. Imagination itself can conceive 
nothing so dreadful, as the vengeance 
which file infuriated and victorious mob 
took on the remnant of the Swiss Guard 
which survived the action, and the 
whole royalists and faithfid national 
guards who had combated in defence 
of the palace. An immense multitude, 
of above thirty thousand persons, all 
armed and in the most vehement state 
of excitement, broke into the palace, 
ransacked every room, or pursued with 
relentless fury the Swiss, who, now 
broken and dispersed, were seeking re- 
fuge singly, or two and three together, 
in the adjoining houses and streets. 
Almost all the royalist nobles in the 
palace were massacred. Pursuing them 
from room to room, they broke open 
the doors, smashed to pieces the mir- 
rors, ransacked the cellars, piUaged the 
furniture, and strewed the floors with 
dead bodies. The whole valets Kod 
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porters who did not succeed in throw- 
ing themselves out of the windows were 
put to death. Many deeds of indivi- 
dual heroism, in the last agonies of the 
monarchy, were done by its noble de- 
fenders. M. Sallas and M. Marchais, 
two of the gentlemen-ushers of the pa- 
lace, when the mob broke in, refused 
to abandon their posts in one of the 
inner doors, and died in maintaining it. 
" Here is our post," said they to the 
infuriated Marseillais ; " we will fall on 
the threshold we have sworn to defend." 
They were immediately pierced with 
pikes. M. Diet, the usher of the queen's 
chamber, resolutely made good the 
doorway for some minutes against a 
multitude of assailants, and when he 
fell, his body for a few seconds ob- 
structed the entrance. The princess of 
Tarentum, hearing his fall, herself went 
to open the door to the Marseilles bands, 
holding the young Pauline de Tourzel, 
whom her mother had intrusted to her 
when she went with the royal family 
to .the Assembly, in her hand. " Strike 
me," said she, "but save the honour 
and life of this young girl, intrusted to 
me by her mother." Struck with the 
generosity of her conduct, the insur- 
gents saved both, and even assisted 
them to step over the heaps of slain 
which filled the passage. But these 
isolated acts of heroism could have no 
general effect. In half an hour the pa- 
lace was in flames ; the savage multi- 
tude attacked the fire brigade, which 
was hastening to extinguish the con- 
flagration, and it was only by reiterated 
orders from the Assembly that they 
were at last suffered to advance, and 
succeeded in putting it out. Many of the 
early and firm friends of the Revolution 
perished on this occasion. Among the 
rest was M. CSlermont Tonnerre, who 
became the victim of a report falsely 
spread among the populace, that his 
hotel contained a depot of arms. It was 
searched, and none were found; but the 
assassins, who had orders to destroy 
him, shot him in the mouth as he was 
haranguing the people in his defence ; 
and his remains were instantly so dis- 
figured by the mob> that they were 
known by his young wife only by the 
boots which he wore. | 



105. Fiends in the form of women 
were here, as ever in the Revolution, 
foremost in deeds of cruelty. Th^roigne 
de M^ricourt, armed as a hussar, was 
among the first to commence them. She 
seized Suleau, a young royalist writer, 
who in the hour of its misfortune had 
supported the falling side, and delivered 
him to the assassins by whom she was 
surroimded, who instantly cut off his 
head and paraded it on a pike through 
the streets. The head of Vigier, one of 
the gardes-du-corpa, who had defended 
himself with almost supernatural vigour, 
was also put on a pike, and carried 
about. The sight of these ghastly re- 
mains excited such a thirst for blood, 
especially in the female part of the 
mob, that all restraint was speedily at an 
end. Withinexpressiblefurytheythrew 
themselves on the wounded^ Swiss, cut 
their throats as they lay bleeding on the 
ground, tore out their hearts and their 
entrails, which they carried about in tri- 
umph on pikes, with the gory heads, 
through all the adjacent streets. The 
Cour des Suisses was entirely covered 
with the mangledremainsof these noble 
defenders of the monarchy, weltering in 
a sea of blood, and mutilated by French 
women in a way which civilised deprav- 
ity, joined to savage barbarity, could 
alone have conceived. Nor did their 
ferocity stop there. They cut off legs 
and arms of the dead Swiss, roasted 
them, and ate cutlets made of the flesh : 
while others stripped the bodies naked, 
anointed them with oil, and threw them 
into huge frying-pans, to serve asarepast 
to a circle of cannibals.* Almost all the 

* *'0n a vu des femmes d^pouiller, ^reer 
des Suisses d^sarm^ leur mutiler tous lea 
membres, leur arracher les intestins, et leur 
couper les parties viriles, qu'elles portaient 
ensuite au bout d'une pique.**— HUtoire de la 
Revolution, par Deux Amit de la LiberUf viiju 
186. (A Republican work). 

*' Le sang ruisselait partout. Ddpouill^ 
aus8it6t qu'^gorg^ ces corps sans vie igou- 
talent & rhorreur de leur aspect le spectacle 
des nombreuses mutilations, que la penste 
peut comprendre, mais que lapudeur defend 
de retracer. Et c'^taient des femmes qui 
avaient 6xeca.t6 sur ces cadavres-llt dtendus 
ces d^gotltantes mutilations." — Duval, Sou- 
venirt de la Terreur, iL 129. (An eyewitness.) 

' ' Des femmes ivres coupaient les g^nitoires 
d'un Suisse, et les envelopptdent dans un 
moucboir pour les porterchezelles. — D'autres 
femmes graiss^rent des cadavres nus, le« 
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Swiss porters in the hotels of the city 
were murdered by savage bands who 
traversed the streets after the action was 
over. Above fivethousand persons per- 
ished in this dreadful massacre, among 
whom must be included two hundred 
of the insuigents, who died of drinking 
the intoxicating liquors in the cellars 
of the palace. Above three Uiousand 
of the insurgents had £allen, before vic- 
tory declared in their favour. The bo- 
dies of the slain were heaped up in huge 
piles in the court of the Carrousel, and 
along the quays, and burned with fur- 
niture taken out of the palace and of the 
Swiss barracks, which had been thrown 
out of the windows. But though these 
scenes of horror were going on aroimd 
the palace, and the waters of the Seine 
reflected the lugubrious light of the 
faneral piles, the theatres were all full, 
and the ladies in theirrichest attire were 
seen crowding to the public places as 
on a day of festivity in a time of pro- 
found peace. 

106. The 10th August was the last 
occasion on which the means of saving 
France were placed in the hands of the 
king; but there can be little doubt that, 
had he possessed a firmer character, he 
might even then have accomplished the 
task. The great bulk of the nation was 
disgusted with the excesses of the Ja- 
cobins, and the outrage of the 20th June 
had excited a universisd feeling of hor- 
ror. If he had acted with vigour on 
that trying occasion, repelled force by 
force, and seized the first moment of 
victory to proclaim as enemies the Ja- 
cobins and the Girondists, who had a 
hundred timesviolated the constitution, 
— dissolved the Assembly, closed the 
clubs, and arrested the leaders of the 
revolt — ^that day might possibly have re- 
established the royal authority. But 
that conscientious prince never imagined 
that the salvation of his kingdom was 
indisBolubly connected with his private 

exxK>s6Tent an feu des cuiBines, et dans leur 
brutale ivresae, se vantbrent d'avoir accom- 
mod^ un Suisse comme on appr@te un maque- 
reau. — La plupart de ces atrocit&s furent 
oommises par des femmes. On invitait ses 
amis, comme les sauvages d'Amerique^ avec 
lea mots, 'Id au soir nous mangerons un 
Jfesuite.'" — Prttdhomme, Crime* de la Revolu- 
tion, iv. 69. (A contemporary Republican 
writer)* 



safety ; and he preferred exposing him- 
self to certain destruction, to the risk of 
shedding blood in the attempt to avert 
it.* Nothing can be more certain than 
that, if the other half of the Swiss Guard 
who lay at Ruel and Courbevoie had 
been brought up to the scene of action, 
the insurgents would have been defeat- 
ed; and the same residt would have 
happened if the faithful Constitutional 
GufuxL had remained, or even if the nine 
hundred^«ndannm«d cAwaZ had proved 
faithful to their oaths. It was the de- 
fection of the national guard, however, 
that paralysed resistance, by rendering 
it apparently hopeless ; and though ap- 
plauded for theii' treachery at the time, 
public opinion soon showed that its 
baseness was generally felt. This civic 
force never a^r recovered its consider- 
ation. It was felt by all to be only the 
ornament of fStes during prosperous, 
not the rampart against danger in ad- 
verse times-t 

107. It is not at the commencement 
of revolutionaiy disturbances that the 
danger to social happiness is to be ap- 
prehended, but after the burst of popu- 
lar fury is over, and when the successful 
party begin to suffer from the passions 
to which they owed their elevation. The 
10th August did not come till tlu*ee 
years after the 14th July. The reason 
is evident. In the first tumult of pas- 
sion, and in the exultation of succee^ul 
resistance, the people are in good hu- 
mour both with themselves and their 
leaders, and the new government is in- 
stalled in its duties amidst the applause 
and hopes of their fellow-citizens. But, 

* " At that moment, when the Swiss had 
cleared the court of the Carrousel, if the 
king on horseback, surrounded by the Swiss 
and Qrenadiers, had traversed the environs 
of the chateau, his throne i>erhap8 would 
stiU be standing, the constitutional mon- 
archy would have been maintained, and the 
conspirators could only have escaped the 
scaffold by flight ; but he was at the Assem- 
bly."— I)«wc AmU, viii 188. 

t "The national ffuards returned, humbled 
and alarmed, to weir shops and counters. 
They had justly lost their prestige with the 
people. They could only be in future the 
show force of the Revolution, ordered to 
take part in all its acts, in all its fdtes, in aU 
its crimes— a living and powerless appendage 
to the different contrivers of the republic." 
— Lamartine, Hiitoire des Qiroruiins, ill. 244, 
245. 
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after this ebullition of triuinpliant feel- 
ing is over, come the sad and inevitable 
consequences of public convulsions — 
disappointed hopes, exaggerated expec- 
tations, industry without employment, 
capital without investment The pub- 
lic suffering which immediately follows 
the triumph of the populace, is invari- 
ably and incomparably greaterthan that 
which stimulated their resistance. Ca- 
pital, the most sensitive of created 
things, declines any investment ; credit 
is %nnihilated; and the mass of l^e 
people, who are sustained only by the 
combined efforts of both, are speedily 
reduced to starvation. The ablest Re- 
publican writers confess ** that one-half 
of the misery which desolated France 
during the Revolution, wouldhave over- 
whelmed the monarchy." This suffer- 
ing is inevitable; it is the necessary con- 
sequence of shaken credit, invaded pro- 
perty, and uncontrolled licentiousness ; 
but coming, as it does, in the train of 
splendid hopes and excited imaginations, 
it occasions a discontent and acrimony 
in the lower orders, which can hardly 
fail of producing fresh convulsions. The 
people are never so ripe for a second 
revolution, as shortly after they have 
successfully achieved a first 

108. It is the middle I'anks who or- 
ganise the first resistance to govern- 
ment, because it is their influence only 
which can withstand the shock of es- 
tablished power. They, accordingly, 
are at the head of the first revolution- 
ary movement. But the passions which 
have been awakened, the hopes that 
have been excited, the disorder which 
has been produced in their sti*uggle, 
lay the foundation of a new and more 
dangerous convulsion against the rule 
which they have established Every 
species of authority appears odious to 
men who have tasted of the license and 
excitement of a revolution; the new 
government speedily becomes as un- 
popular as the one which has been 
overthrown; the ambition of the lower 
orders aims at establishing themselves 
in the situation in which a successful 
effort has placed the middle. A more 
terrible struggle awaits them than that 
which they have just concluded with 
arbitrary power; a struggle with supe- 



rior numbers, stronger passions, more 
unbridled ambition ; with those whom 
monied fear has deprived of employ- 
ment, revolutionary innovation filled 
with hope, inexorable necessity impel- 
led to exertion. In this contest, the 
chances are against the duration of the 
new institutions, unless the supporters 
can immediately command the aid of a 
numerous and disciplined body of men, 
proof alike against the intimidation of 
popular violence and the seduction of 
popular ambition. 

109. The event had already clearly 
proved, that the constitution of 1791 
was inconsistent with monarchy; for 
despite all the efforts of Louis to abide 
by its spirit^ it was destroyed in less 
than a year after its institution. Sub- 
sequent events have not less clearly 
demonstrated that it was inconsistent 
with public freedom, and that the ruth- 
less spoliation of the Constituent As- 
sembly had destroyed the elements of 
freedom in France. Previous to the 
Revolution, the provinces maintained a 
long and honourable struggle with the 
crown for the national liberties; and 
foremost in the contest were to be seen 
the most illustrious of the aristocracy 
of France. The parliaments, both of 
Paris and the provinces, derived their 
chief lustre from the consideration, 
character, and importance of their 
members; and it was by their influence 
and example that the whole nation was 
stimulated to the resistance which ul- 
timately led to the Revolution. But 
since the destruction of the acisto- 
cracy, nothing of the kind has occurred. 
France has invariably submitted with- 
out a struggle to the ruling power in 
the capital ; and whoever obtained the 
ascendancy in its councils, whether by 
the passions of the populace or the 
bayonets of the army, has ruled with 
despotic authority over the remainder, 
of tiie kingdom. The bones and sinews 
of freedom were broken when the aris- 
tocracy was destroyed. Louis XV. and 
his ill-fated successor found it impos- 
sible to control the independent spirit 
of the provincial parliaments, but Na- 
poleon had no more obsequious instru- 
ments of his will than in the Conser- 
vative Senate. The passions of the 
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multitude, strong and often irresistible | 
in moments of efferresoence) cannot be 
relied on as permanent supporters of 
the cause of freedom; it is a hereditary 
aristocracy, supported when necessaiy 
by their aid, which alone can be de- 
pended upon in such a contest, because 
it alone possesseslasting interests, which 
are liable to be afifected by the efforts of 
tyranny, and is influenced by motives 
not likely to disappear with the fleeting 
changes of popultur opinion. Had the 
English Puritans confiscated the pro- 
perty of the aristocracy in 1642, a hun- 
dred and fifty years of liberty and glory 
would never have followed l^e Revolu- 
tion of 1688. It was not Napoleon who 
destroyed the elements of freedom in 
France; he found them extinguished 
to his hand — ^he only needed to seize 
the reins, so strongly bitted on the na- 
tion by his revolutionary predecessors. 
There never was such a pioneer for 
tyranny as the National Assembly. 

110. The error of the allied sove- 
reigns at this period — and it was one 
fraught with the most disastrous conse- 
quences — consisted in attacking France 
at the period of its highest excitement, 
and thereby converting revolutionary 
frenzy into patriotic resistance, without 
following up their attack with such 
vigour as to crush the spirit which was 
thus awakened. Fiunce was beginning 
to be divided by the progress of the 
Revolution ; the cruel injustice of the 
Constituent Assembly to the priests 
had roused the terrible war in La 
Vendue — when the dread of foreign 
invasion for a time reunited the most 
discordant interests. The catastrophe 
of the 10th August was in a great de- 
gree owing to tiie imprudent advance 
and ruinous retreat of the allied army : 
the friends of order at Paris were para- 
lysed by the danger to the national 
independence; the supporters of the 
throne, ashamed of a cause which seem- 
ed leagued with the public enemies. 
Mr Burke had prophesied that revolu- 
tionary France would be divided into a 
number of federal republics ; this per- 
haps would have happened, but for the 
foreign invasion which soon after took 
place. The unity of the republic, the 
triumphs of the consulate, the con- 



quests of the empire, were accelerated 
by the ill-supported attacks of the 
.^Jlies. France, indeed, like every other 
revolutionary power containing the ele- 
ments of military strength, would ulti- 
mately have been driven into a system 
of foreign aggression, in order to find 
employment for the energy which the 
public convulsions had developed, and 
alleviation of the misery which they 
had created; but it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether, from this source, ever 
could have arisen the same military 
power and union of feeling which 
sprang up after the defeated invasion 
of the Allies in 1792. In combating a 
revolution, one of two things should be 
done — ^it should either be left to waste 
itselfby its own divisions, which, if prac- 
ticable, is the wiser course, or attacked 
with such vigour and sudi a force as 
may speedily lead to its subjugation. 

111. If there is anyone cause more*^ 
than another to which the disastrous / 
progress of the Revolution may justly 
be ascribed, it is the total want of re- 
ligioua feeling or control in many of 
the ablest, and almost all the most in- / 
fluential, of its supporters. It was the 
absence of this check on the base and ! 
selfish feelings of our nature, which \ 
precipitated tiie revolutionary party in ^ 
the outset of its career into those cruel . 
and unjust measures against the nobles 
and clergy ; which excited the cupidity 
of all the middle orders in the state, by 
promising them the spoils of their su- 
periors ; and laid the foundations of a 
lasting and interminable feud between 
the higher and lower ranks, by foimd- 
ing the interests of the latter upon the 
destruction of the former. The dreams 
of philosophy, the dictates of enthusi- ' 
asm, even the feelings of virtue, were | 
found to be but a frail safeguard to \ 
public men in the calamitous scenes to 
which the progress of change speedily 
brought them. In this respect the 
English Revolution affords a memo- [ 
rable contrast to that of France ; and ' 
in its comparatively bloodless career, 
and the abstinenee of the victorious 
party, save in Ireland, from any of those 
unjust measures of sweeping confisca- 
tion which have proved so destructive 
in the neighbouring kingdom, may be 
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traced the salutary operation of that 
powerful restraint upon the base and 
selfish principles of our nature, which 
arises from tlie operation, even in its 
most extravagant form, of religious 
feeling. Mr Hume has said that fana- 
ticism was the disgrace of the Great 
Rebellion, and that we shall look in 
vain among the popular leaders of Eng- 
land at that period for the generous 
sentiments which animated the patriots 
I of antiquity. But without disputing 
^ the absurdity of many of their tenets, 
.' and the ridiculous nature of much in 
their manners, it may safely be affirmed 
that such fervour was the only effectual 
bridle which could be imposed on hu- 
man depravity, when the ordinary re- 
', straints of law and order were at an 
• end ; and that, but for that fanaticism, 
that revolution would have been dis- 
graced by the proscriptions of Marius 
or the executions of Robespierre. 

112. The elevation of public charac- 
ters is often not so much owing to their 
actual superiority to the rest of man- 
kind, as to their falling in with the eir- 
cumstances in which they are placed, 
and representing the spirit of the age in 
which they have arisen. The eloquence 
of Mirabeau would have failed in rous- 
ing the people on the 1 0th August; the 
energy of Danton would have brought 
him to the block in the commencement 
of the Revolution; the ambition of 
Napoleon would have been shattered 
against the democratic spirit of 1789. 



These great men successively rose to 
eminence because their temper of mind 
fell in with the currentof publicthought, 
while their talents enabled them to as- , 
sume its direction. Mirabeau repre-' 
sented the Constituent Assembly : free ; 
in thought) bold in expression, un-i 
daunted in speculation, but tinged by 
the remains of monarchical attachment, 
and fearful of the excesses the hasty 
measures of that body were so well cal- 
culated to produce. Veigniaud was the 
model of the ruling party in the Legis- 
lative Assembly : republican in wishes, . 
philosophic in principle, humane in in- > 
tention, but precipitate and reckless in 
conduct, blinded by ambition, infatu- 
ated by speculation, ignorant of the / 
world and the mode of governing it^ • 
alike destitute of the firmness to com- ' 
mand, the wickedness to insure, or the 
vigour to seize success. Danton was 
the representative of the Jacobin fac- 
tion : unbounded in ambition, unfetter- 
ed by principle, undeterred by blood ; 
rising in eminence with the public dan- 
ger, because his talents were fitted to 
direct) and his energies were never 
cramped by the fear of exciting popu- 
lar excesses. It is, in every age, men 
like him who have ultimately obtained 
the lead in pubUc convulsions, — ^like the 
vultures, which, invisible in ordinary 
times, are attracted by an unerring in- 
stinct to the scene of blood, and reap 
the last fruits of the discord and vio- 
lence of others. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

7RBNCH BEFUBUO — ^FBOH THB DETHRONEMENT TO THE DEATH OF LOUIS. 

AUG. 10, 1792. — JAW. 21. 179S. 



it 



1. "Subjects," says Tacitus, "can- 
not, without the greatest danger, sub- 
vert the ruling power; for thence, in 
general, arises a nece»t%ty for crime : to 
avoid the consequences of a single rash 
SLct, men are obliged to plunge into the 
greatest excesses." The career of guilt 
is the same in nations as in individuals ; 
when once commenced, it cannot, with- 
out the utmost resolution, possibly seri- 
ous immediate risk, be abandoned. The 
ultimate acts of atrocity in which they 
both terminate, are, in general, the re- 
sult of necessity — of the pressure aris- 
ing from excited passion, or the terror 
aroused by anticipated punishment. 
The power of repentance exists only in 
the commencement. If we would avoid 
the last deeds of blood, we must shun 
the first seductions of evil France 
afforded a memorable example of these 
truths during the whole coiurse of the 
Revolution. From the first commence- 
ment of the contest in Paris, each suc- 
cessive class that had gained the ascen- 
dancy had been more violent and more 
tyrannical than that which preceded it. 
The convocation of the States-Gleneral, 
and the oath in the Tennis-court, re- 
presented the struggle of the nation 
against the privileged classes; the 14th 
July, and the capture of the Bastile, the 
insurrection of ike middle class against 
the government; the 10th August, the 
revolt of the populace against the mid- 
dle dass and the constitutional throne. 
The leaders of the National Assembly 
were, in great part^ actuated by pure 
motives, and their measures were chiefly 
blamable for the precipitance which 
sprang from inexperienced philanthro- 
py: the measures of the Convention 
were tinged by the ferocity of popular 



ambition, and the increasing turbulence 
of excited talent; the rule of the Jaco- 
bins was signalised by the enei^ of 
unshackled guilt, and stained by the 
cruelty of emancipated slaves. 

2. It is a total mistake to suppose that 
the great body of mankind are capable 
of judgmg correctly on pubUc affairs. 
No man, in any ranl^ ever found a tenth 
part of his acquaintance fitted for such 
a task. If the opinions of most men on 
the great questions which divide society 
are examined, they will be found to rest 
on the most flimsy foundations. Early 
prejudices, personal animosity, private 
interest, general delusion, constitute 
the secret springs from which the opi- 
nions flow which ultimately regulate 
their conduct. Truth, indeed, is in the 
end triumphant; but it becomes pre- 
dominant only upon the decay of inter- 
ests, the experience of suffering, or the 
extinction of passion. The fabric of so- 
ciety is in ordinary times kept together, 
and moderation impressed upon the 
measures of government, by the con- 
trary nature ef these interests, and 
the opposing tendency of these desires. 
Reason is sometimes heard when the 
struggles of party, or the contentions 
of faction, have exhausted each other. 
The stability of free institutions arises 
from the counteracting nature of the 
forces which they constantly bring into 
action on each other, not the wisdom 
or patriotism with which either party 
is animated. Public opinion is often 
wrong in the beginning; it is always 
right in the end. And the reason is, 
that, at first, it is formed by the passions 
of the unthinking many, ignorant of* 
mankind, but interested in passing 
events; at last, on the reason of the 
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thinking few, whose judgment had been 
enlightened by experience, to whom 
alone the past is an object of interest, 
and by whom the verdict of posterity 
is formed. 

8. These considerations furnish the 
eternal and unanswerable objection to 
democratic institutions. Wherever go- 
vernments are directly exposed to their 
control, they are governed, during pe- 
riods of tranquillity, by the cabals of in- 
terest—during moments of turbulence, 
by the storms of passion. America, at 
present^ exhibits an example of the f or^ 
mer; fVance, during the Reign of Ter- 
ror, afforded an instance of the latter. 
Those who refer to the original equality 
and common rights of mankind, would 
do well to show that men are equal in 
abilities as well as in birth ; that society 
could exist with the multitude really 
judging for themselves on public affidrs ; 
that the most complicated subject of 
human study — that in which the great- 
est range of information is involved^ and 
the coolest judgment required — can be 
adequately mastered by those who are 
disqualified by nature from i^he power 
of thought, disabled by labour from 
acquiiing knowledge, and exposed by 
situation to the seductions of interest ; 
that the multitude, when exercising 
their supposed rights, are not following 
despotic leaders of their own creation; 
and that a democracy is not^ in the 
words of ancient wisdom, "an aristo- 
cracy of orators, sometimes interrupted 
by t^e monarchy of a single orator." 

4. When the different dasses, during 
the convulsions of a revolution, are 
brought into collision, the virtuous and 
prudent have no sort of chance with the 
violent and ambitious, unless the whole 
virtuous members of the community are 
early roused to a sense of their danger, 
and manfully unite in resisting. In the 
later stages of such troubles, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for them to recover 
their ascendancy : if they are not reso- 
lute and united, it is impossible. This 
is another consequence of the same 
principle. In the shock of a battle, 
gentleness and humanity are of little 
avail — audacity and courage are the de- 
cisive qualities. In the contests of fac- 
tion, wisdom and moderation have aa 



little influence. The virtuous are re- 
strained by scruples, to which the un- 
principled are stnmgers; difficulties 
which appear insurmouni».ble to men 
accustomed to weigh the consequences 
of their actions, vanish before the reck- 
lessness of those who have nothing to 
lose. " It was early seen in the Revo- 
lution," says Louvet, ''that the men 
with poniards would sooner or later 
carry the day against the men with prin- 
ciples; and that the latter, upon the 
first reverse, must prepare for exile or 
death." 

5. The storming of the Tuileries, and 
the imprisonment of the king, had de- 
stroyed the monarchy ; the Assembly 
had evinced its weakness by remaining 
a passive spectator of the contest ; the 
r^ power of govemmenthadfallen into 
the hands of the municipality of Paris. 
The municipality governed Paris ; Paris 
ruled the Assembly; the Assembly 
guided France. As long as the contest 
lasted, the leaders of the Jacobins avoid- 
ed the scene of danger. Marat disap- 
peared during the confusion, and left 
the whole to Westermann; Santerrewas 
holding back with the forces of the fau- 
bourgs, till compelled by Westermann, 
with his sabre at his breast, to join the 
troops from Marseilles ; Robespierre re- 
mained concealed, and only appeared 
twenty-four hours after at the Com- 
mune, when he gave himself the whole 
credit of the aSair. After the over- 
throw of the Swiss Guards, the popu- 
lace gave full reins to their veogeance 
in the sacking of the palace. Wearied 
of massacring or laying waste, they 
broke to pieces its magnificent furniture, 
and scattered its remains. Drunken sa- 
vages broke into the most private apart- 
ments of the queen, and there gave vent 
to indecent or obscene ribaldry. In an 
instant all the drawers and archives 
were forced open, and the papers they 
contained torn in pieces, or scattered 
to the winds. The miirors and glasses 
were destroyed, the wardrobes and cabi- 
nets forced and lifled, the doors hewn 
down, the cellars ransacked, and the 
spiritis and wines drunk in such enor- 
mous quantities that numbers died on 
the spot To the horrors of pillage and 
murder soon succeeded those of confia- 
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gration. Already the flames had seized 
upon the august edifice, and the utmost 
e fforfcs of the Assembly were required 
to save from destruction the venerated 
dome of the Tuileries. Nor were the 
remoter parts of the city exempt from 
danger. After the discharge of artil- 
lery and the heavy volleys of the pla- 
toons had ceased, a dropping fire of 
musketry told how active was the pur- 
suit of the fugitives ; while its receding 
sound, and reverberation from all quar- 
ters, indicated how many parts of the 
city had become the scene of horrors. 

6. Early on the 11th, an immense 
crowd assembled on the spot which was 
yet reeking with the blood of the Swiss 
who had perished on the preceding 
day. A strange mixture of feelings ac- 
tuated the spectators : they succoured 
the woimded, and at the same time 
honours were decreed to the troops en- 
gaged on the side of the Republic, and 
hymns of liberty were sung by the mul- 
titude. The emblems of royalty, the 
statues of the kings, were, by orders of 
the municipality, entirely destroyed; 
those of bronze were carried to the 
foundry of cannon. Even the name of 
Henry lY. could not protect his image 
from destruction. The statues of Louis 
XIV. in the Place Venddme, of Henry 
IV. on the Pont Neuf, of Louis XIII. 
in the Place Royale, of Louis XV. in 
the Place which bears his name, were 
pulled down and destroyed. Giunger- 
lot, second in command of the ^en- 
darmerie d chevcU of Paris, having ex- 
pressed his regret, in passing, at the 
destruction of so noble a monument of 
art, he was forthwith pierced to death 
with twenty pikes at the foot of the 
statue. Such was the eagerness of the 
multitude to pull down the magnificent 
colossal figure of Louis XIV. in the 
Place Venddme, that it killed in its 
fall a well-known virago, employed by 
Marat to hawk his journal, who was 
active in the work of destruction. Si- 
milar devastations were committed in 
every quarter by frantic crowds of 
drunken men and women. The tombs 
of the kings of France at St Denis were 
rifled of their bronze ; those of Turenne, 
Richelieu, and Cardinal Mazarin, de- 
faced. All the churches, and even many 



private houses, were stripped of their 
valuable metals, and the whole private 
apartments of the Tuileries sacked and 
ravaged. The rise of democratic license 
in France was signalised by the destruc- 
tion of the most venerable monuments 
of the monarchy: owing nothing to 
antiquity, the people repudiated the 
honours she had transmitted to her 
children. 

7. The first care of the Assembly was 
to provide, in some degree, for the ad- 
ministration of public aflairs after the 
overthrow of the throne. For this pur- 
pose the Girondist ministers, Roland, 
Clavifere, and Servan, were replaced in 
the offices of the interior, the war de- 
partment, and the finances ; while Dan- 
ton, who had been the chief director of 
the revolt, was appointed to the import- 
ant office of minister of public justice. 
This audacious demagogue spoke at the 
head of a deputation from the munici- 
pality, in such language as sufficiently 
demonstrated where the real power of 
government now resided. " The people, 
who have sent us to your bar," said he, 
"have charged us to declare to you, 
that they regard you as fully worthy of 
their confidence ; but that they recog- 
nise no other judges of the extraordi- 
nary measures to which necessity has 
driven them but the voice of the French 
people, your sovereign as well as ours, 
aa expressed by the primary assem- 
blies." Incapable of resistance, the As- 
sembly had no alternative but to pass 
decrees, sanctioning all that had been 
done, and inviting the petitioners to 
make their concurrence known to the 
people. Measures of the most import- 
ant kind were at the same time adopted, 
to secure in an efiectual manner to the 
multitude the ascendancy they had now 
acquired. The whole ^'w^e* de paix of 
Paris, who had displayed an honourable 
fidelity to the constitution in the late 
crisis, were by one decree of the Con- 
vention suppressed, and their places 
filled up by the most vehement demo- 
crats ; a camp was directed to be formed 
close to Paris, composed of volunteers ; 
the national guards of the Filles de St 
Thomas and other loyal quarters were 
suppressed; and the civic force of Paris 
was organised in a new manner, in 
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which the extreme democrats had an 
entire ascendancy — the formation of a 
series of batteries on the heights of 
Montmartre, manned by the cannoneers 
of the suburbs, decreed — and the right 
of voting in the primary assemblies 
thrown open to every Frenchman with- 
out distinction, aged twenty-one, domi- 
ciled for a year in his commune, and 
living on the produce of his revenue or 
his labour. At the same time, the new 
municipality of Paris, in imitation of 
the Convention, suspended from their 
functions the whole conmiittees of sec- 
tions and the directory and council of the 
department of the Seine, so as to throw 
all the civil force of the metropolis under 
the direct control of new functionaries 
elected by the Jacobin party at a period 
of the most vehement excitement. 

8. For fifteen hours that the sitting 
of the Assembly continued after the 
massacre of the Swiss, the king and 
royalfamily were shut up in the narrow 
seat which had first served them for an 
asylum. Exhausted by fatigue, and al- 
most stifled by heat, the infant dauphin 
at length fell into a profound sleep in 
his mother's arms ; the princess-royal 
and Madame Elizabeth, with their eyes 
streaming with tears, sat on each side 
of her. The king was tranquil during 
all the horrible confusion which pre- 
vailed, and listened attentively both to 
the speeches of the members of the le- 
gislature, and of the arrogant petition- 
ers who continually succeeded each other 
at the bar. At length, at one o'dock on 
the following morning, they were trans- 
ferred for the night to the building of 
the Feuillants. When left alone, Louis 
prostrated himself in prayer. "Thy 
trials, God ! " said he, " are dreadful ; 
give us courage to bear tiiem. We adore 
the hand which chaatens, as that which 
has so often blessed us ; have mercy on 
those who have died fighting in our 
defence!" On the following morning, 
they had the satisfiEkction of reoeivingthe 
visits of many faithful royalists, who, at 
their own imminent hazard, hastened to 
share the perils of the royal fimuly. 
Among the rest was the fiuthful Hue, 
the kingfs valet> who had saved himself 
by leaping from a window of the Tuile- 
ries and plunging into the Seine during 



the hottest of the fire, where, when al- 
most exhausted, he was picked up by a 
boatman. Alreadv the august captives 
felt the pangs of mdigence. All their 
dress and effects had been pillaged or 
destroyed : the dauphin was indebted 
tor a change of linen to the care of the 
lady of the English ambassador; and the 
queen was obliged to borrow twenty- 
five louis from Madame Anguie, one of 
the ladies of the bedchamber — a fatal 
gift, which was afterwards made the 
ground of that lad/s trial and death, 
notwithstcmding the claims of youth 
and beauty, and of the faithful discharge 
of duty. 

9. During the trying days which fol- 
lowed, the king displayed a firmness and 
serenity which could hardly have been 
anticipated from his previous character, 
and showed how little his indecision had 
proceeded from the apprehension of per- 
sonal danger. For three days the royal 
fsunilysleptat the Feuillants. There Ma- 
dame Campan, who had escaped almost 
by a miracle ^e massacre at the Tuile- 
ries, rejoined her august mistress, whom 
she found stretched on a wretched mat- 
tress, cast down frx>m the pinnacle of 
earthly grandeur, and weeping, not for 
herself, but her family and faithful 
friends, whom she had involved in her 
ruin. Even in that extremity, how- 
ever, she persisted in saying she would 
hold by her duty to her children to the 
last, and that she loved France though 
she knew it would witness her execu- 
tion. On the 18th, the Assembly, at 
the command of the Commune, directed 
that they should be conveyed to the 
Temple. Notwithstanding the excite- 
ment of the populace; many tears were 
shed as themekncholyprocession passed 
through the streets. The carriage, con- 
veying eleven persons, was stopped on 
the Place Yenddme, in order that they 
might see ^e fr-agments of the statue of 
Louis XIY. ; and at length the doors of 
the Temple closed upon its victims, and 
Louis commenced the spotless and im- 
mortal days of his life. 

10. The victory over the throne, on 
the 10th August, was immediately fol- 
lowed by the submission of all the de- 
partments in France to the ruling party. 
Opinions had been more divided on the 
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revolt of the 20tli June ; so powerfully, 
during the intervening period, had the 
revolutionary spirit gained the ascen- 
dancy, and so much more generally does 
fear operate than the love of freedom. 
The Assembly, led by the Girondists, 
was all-powerful ; imresisted, it wielded 
the whole moral force of France. But 
that celebrated party, so powerful in 
eloquence, now ^owed its weakn^s in 
action. Its leaders could neither regu- 
late the storm they had raised, nor con- 
struct a new constitution in the room 
of that they had pulled down ; they 
were strong only in the work of destruc- 
tion. They had received a constitution 
to uphold, a throne to establish, a coun- 
try to defend ; they left France with- 
out a constitution, without a king, with- 
out an army: their authority disap- 
peared in the insurrection which they 
themselves had raised. ' Their incapa- 
city and weakness were soon apparent. 
At Rouen, a slight movement in favour 
of the constitutional monarchy took 
place, but, being unsupported, it speed- 
ily ceased; and the emissaries of the all- 
powerful municipality of Paris succeed- 
ed in terrifying the inhabitants into 
submission. Very different was the re- 
ception of the intelligence at the head- 
quarters of Lafayette's army, which at 
that juncture was at Sedan. That gene- 
ral immediately issued a spirited pro- 
clamation, in which he announced his 
determination to march against the re- 
bellious capital* The officers, the sol- 

* " Soldiers ! dtizeiui I The constitution 
wMcb you have sworn to maintain, is no 
more. The Marseillais and a factious band 
have besieged the chateau of the Tuileries ; 
the national guard and the Swiss made a 
vigorous resistance ; but^ failing in ammu- 
nition, they have been forced to surrender. 
The Swiss have been massacred. The king, 
the queen, and all the royal family, have 
taken refiige in the National Assembly. 
The rioters followed there, holding the 
sword in one hand and flames in the other, 
and have compelled the Assembly to de- 
cree the suspension of the king— which it 
did to save his life. Citizens 1 ^ou have no 
longer representatives ; the National Assem- 
bly is enslaved ; your armies are without 
their head ; Potion reigns ; the savage Dan- 
ton and his satellites are masters. Choose, 
then, soldiers ! Do you wish to re-establish 
the hereditary throne, or do you wish Potion 
for a king? Lafayettb." — Bsrtbajid ds 
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diers, appeared to partake the indig- 
nation of their chief, who resolved to 
make an effort in favour of the consti- 
tutional throna The municipality of 
Sedan shared the sentiments of the 
troops ; and, by command of Lafayette, 
they arrested and threw into prison the 
three commissioners despatched by the 
National Assembly to appease the dis- 
contents of the army. The soldiers and 
the civil authorities renewed the oath 
of fidelity to the constitutional throne, 
and eveiything announced a serious 
convulsion in the state. 

11. But the ruling power at Paris, in 
possession of the seat of government, 
and the venerable name of the Assembly, 
was too strong to be overthrown ; and 
Lafayette was not the man to acquire 
the influence requisite to effect such a 
revolution. The soldiers were only re- 
cently enrolled ; they had still the feel- 
ings of citizens : the period had not ar- 
rived when, accustomed to look only to 
their leader> they were prepared, at his 
command, to overthrow the authority 
of the legislature. The movement of 
Lafayette, and the troops undejr his im- 
mediate orders, was not generally se- 
conded. A revolt infavour of the throne 
was looked upon with aversion, as likely 
to restore the ancient servitude of the 
nation ; the tyranny of the mob, as yet 
unfelt, was much less the object of ap- 
prehension. Luckner, who commanded 
the army on the Moselle, attempted to 
second the measures of Lafayette ; but 
Dumourier, and the inferior generals, 
stimulated by personal ambition, re- 
solved to side with the ruling party. 
The former, of a feeble and irresolute 
character, made his public recantation 
before the municipality of Metz ; and 
Lafayette himself, finding dangers mul- 
tiplying on all sides, and uncertain what 
course to adopt in the perilous situation 
of the royal family, fled fixjm the army, 
accompanied by Bureau de Pusy, La- 
toiir Maubovirg, and Lameth, intending 
to proceed to the United States, where 
his first efforts in favour of freedom had 
been made. But he was arrested near 
the frontier by the Austrians, and con- 
ducted to the dungeons of Olmutz. He 
was offered his liberty on condition of 
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Tna.lnng oeitain recantfttiona : but he 
preferred renaming for years in a ri- 
gorous confinement to receding in any 
particular fi*om the principles which he 
had embraoed. The Assembly declared 
him a traitor, and set a price on his 
head. The first leader of the Bevolu- 
tion owed his life to imprisonment in 
an Austrian fortress. 

12. Meanwhile Danton and Bobes- 
pierre, the mouthpiecesof the ali-power* 
ftd municipality of Bans, incessantly 
urged the National Assembly to sidopt 
sanguinary measures against the oppo* 
nents of the Revolution. " Blood/' said 
the latter, "has not yet flowed; the 
people rezoain without vengeanoei No 
sacnfice has as yet been offsred to tiie 
manes of those who died on the 10th 
August. And what have been the re- 
sulte of that immortal day? A tyrant 
has been suspended ; why is he not de* 
throned and punished f why is not a 
trophy erected to the memory of the 
heroes of tiiat day ? Are they not equal 
to the most glorious recorded ui the 
annals of Qreeoe and Rome? Let the 
fiagmeDts of the statue of the tyrant 
Louis XIY. be moulded into a monu- 
ment of the heroes who have subverir 
ed the despotism he established. Ton 
Bpe^k of bringing to judgment the con^ 
spiratoxB of &e 10th August ; — ^that is 
too slow a way of wreaking the national 
Tengeance; the punishment of some 
is nothing, when others escape; they 
should all be punished, and by judges 
created specially for the occasion." — 
'' The tranquillity of the people^" said 
he^ at ano&er time, " depends on the 
pimiahment of the guilty ; and what 
hayeyoudonetoefEectit? Tour decree 
is majiifestly insuffidbezit. It is neither 
sufficiently extensLTe nor explicit, for 
it speaks only of the crimes of the 10th 
August; and the crimes against the Be- 
volution are of much older date. Under 
that expression the traitor Lafiiyette 
would escape the punishment due to 
his guilt. The people, moreoyer, will 
not endure that this newtribunal should 
preeo r ye the fonns hitherto obseryed. 
The appeal foom one jurisdiction to an- 
other occasions an intolerable delay; it 
is absolutely necessary that the tribunal 
should be composed of deputies chosen 



from the sections, and that it should 
haye the power of decreeing, without 
appeal, the last punishment of the law." 

18. The Assembly in yain stroye to 
resist these sanguinary demands. As 
they continued to temporise, the Com- 
mune sent them the most menacing 
messages, threatening to sound the toc- 
sin at night, if the pubHc yengeance waa 
any longer delayed. " I demand," said 
the orator of tiie municipality, " that 
before aeparating you appoint a citizen 
for each section of Paris, to form a cri- 
minal tribunal I demand that it shall 
hold its sittings at the Chateau of the 
Tuilftritift I demand that Louis XYL 
and Marie Antoinette, who thirst so for 
blood, be satiated by seeing it flow from 
their infamous satellites. The people 
aratiredof the delay of yengeance; be- 
ware of their takingihe sword into their 
own hands. If within two hours the 
jury is not ready to oonyict, the most 
terrible calanuties await Paris." . Inti- 
midated by these menaces, the Assem- 
bly appointed a tribunal for the trial 
of these offianders, the first model of 
the court afterwards so well known 
under the name of the Beyoiutionary 
Tribunal Its composition was such as 
at onoe threw the entire direction of 
the praceedings into the hands of the 
extremeJacobinfoction. Itwasdecreed 
that the court should consist of two 
chambers, each of four judges, with a 
public accuser and other officers ; the 
decisions to be by the yerdict of a jury. 
The court was to punish by death, and 
without appeal : and the judges, jury, 
public accusers, and all the officers, 
were to be appointed by the uniyersal 
sufErage of the whole electors of the 
forty-eight sections of Paris. 

14. Such was the yehemenoe of re- 
yolutionary passion, and the enei^ of 
reyolutionaiy action at this period, that 
this terrible tribunal was appointed, 
constituted, and in complete actiyity, in 
a few days. The forty sections of Paris 
met, and chose the judges, accusers, and 
juries^ in terms of l£e decree of the 
17th August Robespierre was offered 
the situation of president : he refused 
it, and it was bestowed on Pepin Des- 
grouttes, an attorney of the most aban- 
doned character, and a worthy head of 
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sach a tribrmaL Osselin, d'Attbigny, 
Dubaily Coffinhal, Lullier, and Cailler 
de rEstaing, were the judges or public 
accusers with him — all of them men as 
notorious for the former profligacy^ or 
cupidity of their lires, as they and their 
succesBora became afterwards for the 
insatiable thirst for blood by which thdr 
dreads career was distinguished. The 
mode by which this court succeeded in 
convicting and executing so many per- 
sons, was by stistaining vague charges 
of a conspiracy against the state, or the 
soTcreign power of the people, and ad- 
mitting, as evidenceof aooeesion to enth. 
aconspiraoy^theslightest words or deeds 
indicating a wish to revert to constitur 
tional goyemment, or withstand the 
self-constituted despotism of the mul- 
titude. 

15. The Berolutionary Tribunal was 
oiganised on the 19th August^ and in- 
stsmtly entered on the discharge of its 
fanctions. The public aocusers sent a 
municipal officer at the head of a battal- 
ion of ike national guard, and another 
of Marseillais, who, yxadsr pretext oi 
searching f(Mrthe Swiss and the rebels 
against the sovereign power of the peo- 
ple on the l(Hh August, made domici- 
liary visits over all Paris, Versailles, 
and for six leagues round, searching 
every house, every office, every wood. 
Great numbers of persons were arrest- 
ed, and the first person brought to trial 
was d'Anglermont, accused of being an 
agent of the court, who died with he- 
roic courage on the Place du Carrousel 
on the 2l8t August* The next was 
the venerable Laporte, intendant of the 
civil list, charged with having placarded 
and distributed anti-popular handbiBBL 
He was quickly condemned, and turn- 
ing tQ the people, he said — ^''^I die in- 
nocent. CitizenB, may my death restore 
peace to the empire, and terminateyour 
intestine divisions. May the sentence 
which deprives me of life be the last 
tmjust sentence this tribunal is ever to 
pronounce ! " He then turned aside, 
and a few tears fell frcnn his eyes; but 
instantly regaining his composure^ he 

* Hfrwasthefintvictimiof theBevolation 
who sufifored by the gaillotiae. It was from 
that time made use of for all the execations 
i&FwDce.— J»fto<rr de ia fMUotbte, i. M. 



ascended the scaffold with a firm ste|v 
and died, says the Republican histo- 
rian, "with the serenity of one who 
had never loved life but to communi- 
cate happiness to aU around him." 

1 6. The next victim was M. le Baron 
Barhman, commandant of the Swiss 
Guard who combated in the Carrousel^ 
and hewasyof cour8e,cQfludemzLedamidst 
shouts of savage exultation from the 
multitude who thronged the court His 
noble figure, martial air, and undaunted 
maimer, commanded imiversal respect 
even in that den of afwaasiuB. " My 
death will be avenged," were his last 
words. He died wiUi a heroism worthy 
of his station as leader of that noble 
band. History must assign him a place 
by the side of Leonidas. Durosoi, edi- 
tor of the Gcuse^e de Paris, a Eoyalist 
journal, was the next victim. He heard 
with finnnesB his sentence, which or- 
dered him to be executed on the 25th 
August^ sod left the court exclaiming^ 
"I gloiy in dying on the day of St Louis, 
for my religion and my kinjg." To ren- 
der the punishment more-impressive, he 
was led by torchlight, at nine at nighty 
to the {daoe of execution in the Pl^ce 
of the GarrouseL On reaching the foot 
of the scaffold, a letter was put into his 
hands from a young woman to whom he 
was attached, whidi said, "My friend, 
you are condemned 1 Prepare for death. 
My soul is torn; but you know what I 
have promised you." On reading these 
words, tears fell frx)m his eyes. "Alas!" 
said he^ " she will suffer vaader it more 
than 1." She did not long survive him : 
within twenty-four hovLrs she died of 
grief. 

17. Although, however, the Bevolu- 
tioaary Tribimal thus daily presented to 
the people the spectacle of executions 
of ^ Boyalists, varied in form and 
manner, to render them more impres- 
sive or attractive, yet its proceedings 
were far from satisfying the dreadM 
thirst for blood, and they were gene- 
rally complained of as imdedded and 
desultory. A more wholesale and ex- 
peditious method of disposing of the 
Royalists was conceived by Danton and 
the munioipali^ of Paris, and, fr^m the 
extremely excited state of the public 
mind, met with too ready a reception. 
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The advatice of the PnuauiisB had occs' 
sioced ths greatest agitation in the capi- 
tal, and eminent!; faTOured tlie savage 
designs of tliii demagoguea. On the 
20t^ August, Longwy wss inveated; oi 
the 21st it capitulated ; an the 30th th( 
enemy appeared before Verdun, and the 
bombardment immediately commeneed. 
Terror, the greatest instigatorto cruelty, 
seized the minda of the populace of 
Taria; the Executire Council, compoeed 
■ of the miniBtsiB of state, met wiUi the 
Conmiitteo of General Defence, to deli- 
berate on the meaaui'es which ahoiJd be 
-pursued. Some propoeed fc 
enemy under the walls of Paris ; others 
U> retire to Saumur. "Are you not 
aware," said Danton, when his turn to 
speak came, " that France is governed 
"by Paris, and that if you abandon the 
capital, you abandon jDurselTes and 
yourcountryto the stranger! Wemust 
at all hazards maintain our position i 
this city. The project of fighting und< 
its walls is equally inadmissible; the 
10th August haa divided the country 
into two parties, and the ruling force is 
too inconsiderable to give us any chance 
of Bucceaa. My adrice is, that, to dis- 
concert their meafluroe, and arrest the 
enemy, we must itriic terror into the 
Royalists." These Words were accom- 
panied by a horizontal movement of 
his hand across his throat, which too 
well explained hia meaning. The 
committee, who well understood the 
meaning of these ominous words, ex- 
pressed their consternation. " Yes," 
said he, "I repeat it; we must strike 
terror." Subsequently he justified 
what he had done, when cluu'ged by 
the Giroadiats wi& it ia the Conven- 
tion ; " I looked," md he, " my oi'ime 
in the Kice, and committed il" The 
Committee of Twelve declined to adopt 
the project ; but Danton immediately 
laid it before the municipality, by whom 
it was readily embraced. He wished to 
impress the enemy with a sense of the 
energy of the Republicans, and to en- 
gage the multitude in such sanguinary 
measures as, hy rendering retreat im- 
possibls, gave Utem no chance of safely 
but in victory. The Assembly, panio- 
Btruck, was incapahU of arrestlDg the 
measures which were in progress. The 
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Oirondists, who had so often ruled its 
decisions when the object was to assail 
the courts found themselves weak and 
unsupported when tiie end was to rs- 
strain the people. Their benches were 
deserted ; the energy of victory, the 
pr&tige consequent on success, had 
passed over to tlie other side. Inces- 
santly speaking of restraining the mu- 
nicipali^, they never attempted any- 
thing; their leaders were already threat- 
ened with proscription ; Holiid, the 
minister of the interior, Veigniaud, 
Guadet, and Brissot, were in hourly ex- 
pectation of an accusation. 

18. Preparations on B great scale, and 
of the most frightful kind, were imme- 
diately made for the approaching mas- 
sacre. Never had wholesale murder 
been so dsliberately prepared, so ayste- 
matically arranged. Maillard,oneoi'the 
leaders of the revolt on the Bth. October, 
was first sent for, and desired to get 
read; his band of assassins. At day- 
break on the 28th August two com- 
1 of the municipality wakened 
the gravedigger of the parish of St 
James, and ordered him to follow them. 
By his assistance, and the aid of a map 
they brought with them, they disco- 
J ^1. , of the catacombs— 



the bvtil_ 
ings of Paris, and since employed as a 
place of deposit for the hones in the 
surcharged ceraeteries of the capital 
They marked out on the ground the 
'imits of an aperture six feet in dio- 
□eter, to be opened into these gloomy 
.bodes, and enjoined the gravedigger 
.o have it readyin/our doj(. Having 
said this, and enj oined profound secresy, 
they retired.* On the 29th August the 
bamsrs were closed by order of the mu- 
nicipality, and remained shut for forty- 
eight hours, BO OS to render all escape 
impossible ; and on the Slsl^ and Ist 
of September, domiciliary visits were 
made by order of the Commune, with a 
voat and appalling force, in every street 
and suburb of Parie. Great numbera 
" all ranks were imprisoned, but the 
itima were chiefly selected from the 
noblesse and the dissident clet^. To 
conceal the real dedgoa of the muoicl- 
~ LtHAnnH^ HUt. Oa ffimd., ilL iU, S2!. 
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palily, the citizens capable of bearing 
arms were at the same time assembled 
in the Champ de Mars, formed into regi- 
ments, and marched off for the frontier. 
The tocsin sounded, the ginirdU beat, 
cannon were discharged. All Paris was 
in the most dreadful agitation at these 
ominous preparations, which presaged 
but too surely an approaching massacre ; 
and the Assembly, recovering some de- 
gree of energy from the near advent of 
danger, mustered up courage enough on 
the day following to pass a decree sus- 
pending the new municipality, which 
had thus usurped the entiregovemment 
of the state, and directing each of the 
forty-eight sections of Paris to meet and 
appoint new representatives. At the 
same time the municipality were or- 
dered to appear at the bar of the As- 
sembly to answer for various thefts of 
valuable articles in the Tuileries, parti- 
cularly in the jewel office, which had 
been brought home to some of its 
members. 

19. This important decree, which, if 
enforced with vigour, and supported by 
an adequate amount of physical strength, 
might have changed the whole history 
of the Bevolution, was rendered totally 
useless, and worse than useless, by the 
wealmess of the Assembly and the dar- 
ing of the mimicipality. Strong in 
the consciousness of the physical pre- 
dominance of the multitude by which 
they were surrounded, the municipality, 
wil&out a moment's hesitation, bade de- 
fiance to the legislature. They appeared 
at their bar ; but they appeared as con- 
querors, surrounded by an armed mob, 
which eflfectually overawed the Assem- 
bly. The President Yergniaud thus ad- 
dressed'them : ''All the authorities of 
the kingdom owe their origin to the law. 
The formation of the provisional mu- 
nicipality of Paris is contrary to the 
existing laws ; it is the result, perhaps 
necessary, of an extraordinary crisis, 
and should cease with it. Would you, 
gentlemen, dishonour our beautiful Re- 
volution by exhibiting to the whole em- 
pire the scandal of a municipality in 
rebellion against the law ? Paris is a 
great dty, which by its population and 
numerous establishments unites the 
greatest advantages ; and what would 



France say if this noble dty, investing 
its magistrates with a dictatorial power, 
should seek to withdraw itself from the 
constitution common to all, to isolate 
itself fr^m the rest of the empire, and 
give the first example of a violation of 
the laws and resistance to the National 
Assembly ? But Paris will not give such 
an example. The National Assembly 
has done its duty ; you will discharge 
yours." 

20. Loud applauses followed these in- 
trepid words ; but Tallien, the orator 
of &e municipality, answered : " Legis- 
lators, the provisional representatives 
of the Commune of Paris have been 
calumniated; they have been judged 
mthout being heard ; they come to de- 
mand justice. Called by the people on 
the night of the 9th and the morning 
of the 10th August to save the country, 
they were bound to do what they have 
done. The people have not Hmited 
their powers; they said, ' Gk>, act in our 
name, and we will ratify all you shall 
do.' The Legislative Assembly has al- 
ways commanded the respect of the 
citizens of Paris. Its hall has never 
been soiled except by the presence of 
the worthy descendant of Louis XI.,, 
and of the rival of the Medici. If the 
tyrants still live, is it not to be ascribed 
to the respect of the people for the Na« 
tional Assembly? AU that we have- 
done the people have sanctioned. (Loud 
applause from the galleries.) We were 
charged with the safety of the country ; . 
we have saved it. We have made, it is 
said, domiciliary visits. Who ordered 
us to do so? Toui'selves. We have 
arrested the refractory priests; they 
are securely confined. In a few days 
the soU of freedom shall he delivered from 
their presence. If you strike us, you 
immolate at the same time the people 
who gained the victory of 14th July, 
who consolidated their power on 10th 
August^ and will maintain what they 
have gaiaed." Meanwhile a tumultuous 
mob surrounded the Assembly; soon 
three hundred men came in and crowd- 
ed eveiy avenue. One of them, address- 
ing the Assembly, said ; ** People in the 
galleries, National Assembly, and you^ 
M. President, we come in the name 
of the people who wait at the gate, to 
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demand to defile tlirough the hall to see 
the represeiitatiTes of tiie municipality 
who •are here. We will die, if necee- 
sajy, with them." Dead silence per- 
vaded the Assembly ; terror had f roeen 
every heart. At the conclusion of every 
sentence, shouts of " Vive la Commune I 
Yivent nos hons Commissairesl" re- 
sounded throu^ the hall, and the mob 
defiled in a menacing manner before the 
tribune. Subdued by so many dangers, 
the Assembly broke up without coming 
to any resolution, and the victory of the 
miinicipaliiy was complete. 

21. Enconiri^ed by this success, the 
m;anicipa3ity proceeded without farther 
hesitaticm in their sanguinary measures. 
Bantcm directed their operations, and 
framed the list of proscription at the 
hotel of tiie minister of justice. He 
soon after appeared a.t the bar of the 
Assembly, to give .an account of the 
measures taken to insure the public 
safety. " A part of the people," he said, 
^' have already set out for the frontiers ; 
another is engaged in digging our in- 
trenchments ; and the thinl, with pikes, 
will defend the interior of the city. But 
iihis is not enough ; you must send com- 
missaries and couriers torouseaU France 
to imitate the example of the capital ; 
we must pass a decree, by which every 
citizen shall be obliged, under pain of 
death, to aerve in person against the 
•common en^ny." At this instant the 
tocsin began to sound, the cann(m were 
discharged, and ho immediately added, 
" The cannon which you hear is not the 
cannon of alarm: it is the signal to 
advance against your enemies ; to con- 
quer them, to crush them ! What is 
required ? Boldness 1 boldness ! bold- 
ness ! and France is saved 1 " These 
words, pronounced with a voibe of 
thunder, produced the moat appalling 
impression; and a decree of the Assem- 
bly was immediately prodaimod, an- 
nouncing the urgent danger of the com- 
m;Miwealth, and commanding the whole 
citizens to repair aimed to their several 
posts as soon as the 'cannon of alarm 
was heard, and appointing a committee 
of twelve, with al»olute power to con- 
cur with the executive, of which Dan- 
ton was the head, in the measures neces- 
sary for the imblic 4BaCsty. 



22. The utmost terror was excited iQ 
every part of Paris by these prepara- 
tions. An uncertain feeling of horror 
prevailed; everyone apprehended that 
some disxnsJ catastrophe was approach- 
ing, though none knew where or on 
whom the stroke was to fall. All the 
public authorities, the Assembly, the 
Municipality, the Sections, the Jaco- 
bins, had declared their sittings perma- 
nent. The whole city was in conster- 
nation, but the place where the alarm 
wafl the greatest was in the prisons. 
The numerous inmates of these gloomy 
abodes were aU called over by name on 
the evening of the 1st September, under 
pretence of sending them off to the fron- 
tier; but the faltering voice of the jail- 
ers revealed the preparation of some 
terrible design. All who had friends 
secreted began to tremble : domiciliary 
visits soon became universal, and ere 
lotig nearly five thousand persons crowd- 
ed &e prisons of Paris. In the Temple, 
the royal family, who had so much rea- 
son to apprehend danger from the pub- 
lic convulsion, eagerly asked what had 
given rise to the unusual noise in the 
streets ; while, at all the other prisons, 
the anxious looks of the jailers, and the 
imusual precaution of removing all the 
knives in use at dinner, told but too 
{dainly that some bloody project was 
in contemplation. 

28. At two in the morning, on the 2d 
September, the signal was given ; the 
g4n6rdU beat, the tocsin sounded, and 
the citia^is of all classes joined their 
respective banners. The victors and 
the vanquished, on the 10th August, 
appeared in the same ranks — so com- 
pletely had the crisis of national dan- 
ger, and the agitation of the moment, 
drowned even the fiercest civil discord. 
A powerful auxiliary force was thus 
provided for the armies, which was in- 
stantiy despatched towards the fron- 
tiers; while the relentless mimidpaUty 
was rapidly organising the work of de^ 
struction in the os^tal, now stripped 
of its most energetic dtizens. A band 
of idiree hundred asMssins, directed 
and paid by the magistrates, assembled 
round the doors of tiie Hotel de Ville. 
Ardent spirits, liberally furnished by 
the mumcipaiity, arofflaented their na- 
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tural ferocitjr. Money was supplied to 
those who appeared behind their com- 
rades in determination, and the savage 
band marched through the streets sing- 
ing reyolutionary songs. Robespierre, 
B^ud YarenneSyand Collotd'Herbois, 
alternately harangued the multitude. 
"Magnanimous people," exclaimed the 
last, " you march to gloiy 1 How un- 
fortunate are we to be unable to follow 
your steps : how the audacity of our 
enemies will increase when they no 
longer behold the conquerors of the 
10i£ August ! Let us at least not be- 
come responsible for the murder of 
your wives and children, which the con- 
spirators are preparing even in the pri- 
sons, where they are expecting their de- 
liverers." Roused by these words the 
mob became ready for every atrocity, 
and answered the discourse with re- 
peated cries for the death of the im- 
prisoned victims. 

24. The prison of the Abbaye was 
the first to be assailed. The unhappy 
inmates of this gloomy abode had for 
some days been alarmed by the obscure 
hints of their jailers. At length, at 
three o'clock on the morning of the 2d 
September, the increased clamour, and 
the shouts of the multitude, announced 
that their last hour was arrived. Four- 
and-twenty priests, placed xmder arrest 
for refusing to take the new oaths, were 
in custody at the Hotel de Y ille. They 
were removed in six coaches to the 
prison of the Abbaye, amidst the yeUs 
and execrations of the mob ; and no 
sooner had they arrived there than 
they were surroimded by a furious 
multitude, headed by Maillard, armed 
with spears and sabres, dragged out of 
their vehicles into the inner court of 
the prison, and there pierced by a hun- 
dred weapons. The massacre of these 
priests was but the prelude to a general 
massacre in the Abbaye, the horrors of 
which exceeded anything hitherto wit- 
nessed in the Revolution. Wearied at 
length with the labour of hewing down 
80 many victims, they fell upon the 
plan of instituting a mock tribunal, 
with the murderer Maillard for its pre- 
sident, in which, after going through 
the form of a tnal, they turned them 
out to be massacred by the people who 



thronged the prison doors, loudly cla- 
mouring for their share in the work of 
extermination. 

25. The cries of these victims, who 
were led out to be hewn to pieces by 
the multitude, first drew the attention 
of the prisoners in the cells to the fate 
which awaited themselves : seized separ 
rately and dragged before an inexorable 
tribunal, they were speedily given over 
to the vengeance of iSie popidace. Red- 
ing was one of the first to be selected. 
The pain of his broken limbs extorted 
cries even from that intrepid Swiss 
soldier, as he was dragged along from 
his cell to the haU of trial ; and one of 
the assassins, more mercifril than the 
rest, drew his sword across his throat, 
so that he perished before reaching the 
judges. His dead body was thrown 
out to the nwtftJMTTifi The forms of 
justice were prostituted to the most 
inhtiman massacre. Tom from their 
dungeons, the prisoners were hurried 
before a -tribunal, where the president 
Maillard sat by torchlight with a drawn 
sabre before him, and his robes drench- 
ed with blood; officials with drawn 
swords, and shirts stained with gore, 
surrounded the chair. A few minutes, 
often a few seconds, disposed of the 
fate of each individual. Dragged from 
the pretended judgment-hall, they were 
turned out to the populace, who thi'ong- 
ed round the doors armed with sabres, 
panting for slaughter, and with loud 
cries demanding a quicker supply of 
victims. No executioners were requir- 
ed; the people despatched the con- 
demned with their own hands, and 
sometimes enjoyed the savage pleasure 
of beholding them run a considerable 
distance before they expired. Immured 
in the upper chambers of the building, 
the other prisoners endured the agony 
of witnessing the prolonged sufferings 
of their comrades; a dreadful thirst 
added to their tortures, and the inhu- 
man jailers refused even a draught of 
water to their earnest entreaties. Some 
had the presence of mind to observe in 
what attitude death soonest relieved its 
victims, and resolved, when their hour 
arrived, to keep their hands down, lest^ 
by warding off the strokes, they should 
prolong their agonies. 
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26. The populace, however, in the 
court of the Abbaye, complained that 
the foremost only got a stroke at the 
prisoners, and tlmt they were deprived 
of the pleasure of murdering the aristo- 
crats. It was in consequence agreed, 
that those in advance should only strike 
with the backs of their sabres, and that 
the wretched victims should be made 
to run the gauntlet through a long 
avenue of murderers, each of whom 
should have the satisfaction of striking 
them before they expired. The women 
in the adjoining quarter of the city 
made a formal demand to the Commune 
for lights to see the massacres, and a 
lamp was in consequence placed near 
the spot where the victims issued, 
amidst the shouts of the spectators. 
Benches, under the charge of sentinels, 
were next arranged "Pour Ub Mes- 
iiewn" and another " Pour les Dames,** 
to witness the spectacle. As each suc- 
cessive prisoner was turned out of the 
gate, yells of joy rose from the multi- 
tude, and when he fell they danced like 
cannibals round his remains. When 
the victims were despatched, the mur- 
derers cut off their heads, and went 
with them, to claim the promised re- 
ward, to Potion; and the mayor of 

. Paris, the basest of men, actually poured 
out wine into glasses, which they re- 
ceived into their bloody hands. 

27. Billaud Yarennes soon after ar- 
rived, wearing his magisterial scarf. 
Mounted on a pile of dead, he ha- 
rangued the people amidst this infer- 
nal scene: ''Citizens, you have extermi- 
nated some wretches ; you have saved 
your country ; the municipality is at a 
loss how to discharge its debt of grati- 
tude towards you. I am authorised to 
offer each of you twenty-four francs, 
which shall be instantly paid. (Loud 
applause.) Respectable citizens, con- 
tinue your good work, and acquire new 
titles to the homage of your country I 
But let no unwor&y action soil your 
hands. You dishonour this glorious 
day if you engage in any meaner work. 
Abstain fr^m pHlage; the municipality 
shall take care that your claims on 
them are discharged. Be noble, grand, 
and generous, worthy of the task you 
have tmdertaken. Let everything on 



this great day be fitting the sovereignty 
of the people, who have committed 
their vengeance to your hands. Who- 
ever labours in a prison shall receive 
a louis from the fimds of the Com- 
mune." The assassins were not slow 
in claiming their promised reward. 
Stained with blood and bespattered 
with brains, with their swords and bay- 
onets in their hands, they soon thronged 
the doors of the conmiittee of the mu- 
nicipality, who were at a loss for funds 
to discharge their claims. ''Do you 
think I have only earned twenty-four 
francs?" said a young baker armed 
with a massy weapon ; " / have dain 
forty vnth my own hands.'* Great as 
this number was, it was surpassed by a 
negro named de I'Orme, who slew above 
two hundred persons during the mas- 
sacres. At midnight the mob returned, 
threatening insteuat death to the whole 
committee if they were not forthwith 
paid ; with the sabre at his throat, a 
member of the municipality advanced 
the half of the sum required, and the 
remainder was paid by Roland, the 
minister of the interior. The names of 
the assassins, and the sums they re- 
ceived, are still to be seen in the regis- 
ters of the section of the Jardin des 
Plantes, of the Municipality, and of the 
Section of Unity ; and the bills of the 
municipality to the assassins, signed 
" Tallien et Mech^e," yet exist, to bear 
deadly evidence against the magistracy 
elected by the tmiversal suffrage of 
Paris.* 

28. The dignity of virtue, the charms 
of beauty, were alike lost upon the 
multitude. Among the rest, they seized 
on the humane and enlightened M. 
Sicard, teacher of the deaf and dumb^ 
the tried friend of the poorer classes. 
He would have been instantly mur* 
dered, though his character was known, 
had not a courageous watchmaker, of 
the name of Moimot, rushed between, 

* Besides these sums, there is inscribed on 
the book of the mimidpality the advance of 
1463 francs, on September 4, to the assassins. 
— Thibrs, iii. 76. "Have not these very- 
promissory notes to the aBBaHBins, signed 
'Tallien and Hechte,' been preserved in a 
public depot ? Oh ! if it were only required 
to punish the authors of the days of Septem- 
ber, the task would be eaaj.*'—Ikux Amit, 
viii. 306. 
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and stayed the pike, already raiaed to 
be plunged in his bosom. In the midst 
of tiie massacres, Mademoiselle de Som- 
brettil, eighteen years of age, threw her- 
self on her father^s neck, who was be- 
set by the afwasflins, and declared they 
should not strike him bat through her 
body. In amazement at her courage, 
the mob paused, and one of the num- 
ber presented her with a cup filled with 
blood, exclaiming, ''Drink; it is the 
blood of the aristocrats ! " promising, 
if she drank it off, to spare hia life. She 
did so, and he was saved. Mademoiselle 
Cazotte^ still younger, sought out her 
aged parent in prison during the tu- 
mult. When the guazds came to drag 
him before ^e tribunal, she clung so 
firmly to his neck, that it was found 
impossible to separate them, and she 
succeeded in softening the murderers ; 
but he perished a f^w days afterwards 
with the courage of a martyr, and his 
heroic daughter only learned his fate 
upon being subsequently liberated from 
confinements Marat> who was not steeled 
against individual pity, shed tears on 
hearing of this act of devotion : " But 
unto tiiose Swiss," he added, ** you 
would do wrong to save one ; let them 
be sacrificed to the last man." A young 
woman, the day before the massacres 
commenced, in dread for the life of 
her aged parent^ which she knew was 
menaced, wrote to Marat offering to 
surrender her person to him, if he 
would save him. He met her by ap- 
pointment, but had the generosity to 
dismifls her untouched, with the pro- 
mise of her father's life. " I wished," 
he said, "to see how far filial piety 
would go." 

29. Similar tragedies took place at 
the same time in all the other jails of 
Paris, and in the religious houses, which 
were filled with victuns. In the prison 
of the Carmes above two hundred of 
the clergy were assembled ; in the midst 
of them wafl the Archbishop of Aries, 
venerable for his years and his virtues, 
and several other prelates. Some, when 
the assassins approached, endeavoured 
to escape by flying into the garden and 
climbing up the trees : they were all 
shot or pierced with pikes in a few 
minutes. Thirty, with the Archbishop 
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of Aries and the Bishops of Beanvais 
and Saintes, in the spirit of the mar^ 
tyrs of old, repaired with steady steps 
to a little chapel at the end of the gar- 
den. Arranged round the altar, titiey 
heard the cries of the assassins, who 
clamoured at the gates ; a few, yielding 
to the dictates of terror, had escaped, 
and were beyond the reach of danger, 
when, struck with shame at deserting 
their brethren in such an extremity, 
they returned, and shared their fate. 
Awed by the sublimity of the scene, 
the wretehes hastened the work of de- 
struction, lest the hearte of the specta- 
tors should be softened ere the mas- 
sacre began : the Archbishop of Aries 
repeated, while the murders were going 
on, the prayer for those in the agonies 
of death, and they expired, imploring 
forgiveness for their murderers. 

SO. The cries now became loud for 
the Archbishop of Aries. '' I am he, 
said the archbishop mildly. "Wreteh! 
exclaimed they, ''you have shed the 
blood of the patriots of Aries." — "I 
never injured a human being," replied 
the prelate. " Then," exclaimed a 
ruffian, "I will despatoh you;" and 
with that he struck him on the head 
with his sabre. The archbishop re- 
mained motionless, without even raising 
his hands to his head, to avert a second 
blow. Upon this the assassin struck 
him across the face with his sabre, and 
the blood flowed in torrents over his 
dress ; but still he neither moved nor 
fell : a third stroke laid him senseless 
on the pavement. Another murderer 
then leapt on his body and plunged his 
sabre into his breast : it went in so far 
that he could not draw it out, and he 
broke it, and paraded the stump, with 
the watoh of the archbishop, which he 
seized fix>m the dead body, through the 
streets. Many were offered life on con- 
dition of taking the Revolutionary 
oaths; all refused, and died in the faith 
of their fathers. Among the slain were 
several curates who had been eminent 
for their charity in the dreadful famine 
of 1789 : they received death from the 
hands of those whom they had saved 
from its horrors. So numerous were 
the murders in this prison that the 
ceUa were floating in blood, and it ran 
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infrightful starettms down the stain into 
the courts of the building. 

81. The fate of the f^cess L&in- 
balle was particularly deplorable. Ten- 
derly attached to the queen, she at first, 
at her own desire, shared her captivity, 
but was afterwards, by orders of the 
municipality, separately confined in the 
Petite Force. When the assassins ar- 
rived at her cell, she was ofiered her 
life if she would swear hatred to the 
king and queen : she refused, and was 
instantly dragged out over a pile of 
dead bodies, stepping up to the ankles 
in blood, and then desired to cry — 
** Vive la Nation ! " Speechless with 
horror, she could not articulate, and 
was instantly struck down. One of 
her domestics, whom she had loaded 
with benefits, gave the first blow. Her 
graceful figure was quickly stripped of 
all its clothing, and exposed in that 
state for two hours to the gaze of the 
populace; her head was then cut off 
and the body torn in pieces, the frag- 
ments put on the end of pikes, and 
paraded through different parts of the 
city. The head, which, according to 
the custom' of the time, was careSilly 
powdered, was raised on a lance, and 
first carried to the palace of the Duke 
of Orleans, who rose from dinner and 
looked for some minutes in silence at 
the ghastly spectacle. Madame Buffon, 
his last favourite, and some other com- 
panions of his pleasures, were at table 
with him at the time. '' My Qod ! " ex- 
claimed she, ''it is thus they will carry 
my own head through the streets." 
The head was next conveyed to the 
Temple, and paraded before the win- 
dows of Louis XY L Ignorant of what 
had passed, and attracted by the noise, 
the king, at the desire of one of the 
commissioners of the municipality, pro- 
ceeded to the window, and, by the 
beautiful hair, recognised the bloody 
remains of his once lovely friend : an- 

* It la sometimes not iminstnictive to follow 
the career of the wrettdies who perpetrate sudi 
crimes, to their latter end. " In a remote si- 
tuation," says the Duchess of Abrantea^ *'on 
the sea-coast, lived a middle-aged man, in a 
solitary cottage, unattended by any human 
being. The police had strict orders from the 
First Consul to watch him with peculiar care. 
He died of suffocation, produced by an aoci- 



othereommi8sioner,moi« humane, tried 
to prevent him&om bdhioldingit. After- 
wards, the king waa asked if he remem- 
bered the name of the person who had 
shown such barbarity. " No," he re- 
plied ; " but perfectly the name of him 
who ^owed sensibility."* 

82. It is a singular drcumstanoe, 
worthy of being recorded as character- 
istic of the almost incomprehensible 
state of the human mind during such 
convulsions, that many of the aflRaBsins 
who put the prisoners to death, showed 
themselves, on some occasions, feeling^ 
alive to the warmest sentiments of hu- 
manity. M. Joumiac was fortunate 
enough, by a oombination of presence 
of mind and good fortune, to obtain an 
acquittal from the terrible tribunal: in 
the Abbaye two individuals, strangers 
to him, pressed his foot to mark when 
he should speak, and, when acquitted, 
bore him safe under the arch of spears 
and sabres throiigh which he had to 
pass. He offered them money when 
they had airiwd at a place of safety ; 
they refused, and, after embracing him, 
returned to the work of destruction. 
Another prisoner, saved in a similar 
manner, was conducted home with the 
same solicitude. The murderers, still 
reeking with the carnage they had 
committed, insisted on being speoti^ 
tors of the meeting between him and 
his feonily; they wept at the scene, 
and immediately went back with re- 
newed alacrily to the scene of death. 
After showing Weber, foster-brother to 
the queen (who was not known, and 
escaped by singular presence of mind 
the fatal tribunal at the Abbaye), a 
large heap of dead bodies, hacked to 
pieces and thrown together, the nation- 
al guards and armed mob embraced him 
with the wannest feeling, and he was 
hurried amidst similar demonstrations 
of joy through a long file of armed 
men.*f It would seem as if, in that 

dent which had befallen him when eating, 
uttering: the most horrid blasphemies, and in 
the midst of frightful tortures. He had been 
the principal a(^r in the murder of the Frin- 
oess LamfaeJle." — D'Abraktes, ill. 264. 

t " The same man, turning to me to point 
out a heap of bodies hacked and pierced by 
sabres, said, with a haggard, ferocious mien, 
*You see, citiaen solajfir, that we punish 
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oGEDTViilsive state, all strong emotions 
rapidly sooceed each other in the hn- 
maii breast ; and the mind, 'wrought np 
as by the interest of a tragedy, is pie- 
pared alike for the most sayage deeds 
of craeiij, or the tenderest emotions 
of pity. 

83. WhenmassaarewasBonniyersal, 
it may well be conceiyed that the Swiss, 
"who had been made inisoners on the 
10th of Aiigost, fifky-fonr in number, 
had no chance of escape. The non- 
oommiseioned officers and privates were 
massacred in their cells without even 
the form of trial; the officers were 
brought for a few minutes before Hail- 
lard's tribunal, and then turned out to 
be hewn down by the populace. The 
Swiss, lodced in each othei^s arms, hesi- 
tated at first to go through the fatal 
wicket, and loudly called for mercy. 
** There must be an end of this," crieid 
IkCaillard ; "let us see who wHl go out 
first." <a win be the first," exclahned 
a young of&oer with a noble air. "Show 
me the gate ; let us prove we do not 
fear deatL" So saying, he rushed for- 
ward with his handis over his head into 
the uplifted sabres, and perished on the 
spot. Unable to restrain their impa- 
tience, the people broke in and de- 
spatched them wiiere they stood. Ba- 
fod as the progress of destruction was, 
xt did hot keep pace with the wishes <^ 
Marat, who came to l^e Abbaye, and 
said, "What are these imbecUes about? 
They do their work very slowly ; by 
this time ten thousand might have been 
destroyed. Bidthem be quick, and earn 
more money." In some of the prisons 
they spared the galley-alaves, who were 
immediately associated with Ihem in 
their labours : a hundred and ^ghtj 
prostitutes, at the Salpetri^re, were 
saved to minister to the pleasures of 
theassassins, and three hundredeseaped 
at the other prisoofi from, the sam« mo- 
traitors as they deserve.' I received again 
fbe firatemal embrace. I "^as tfa«n passed 
fhsn arm to arm Cor about a hundred paces, 
constantly embraced by the Bational guards 
of the Faubouiig St Antoine, and a multitude 
of other people, iQmost all drunk. Delivered 
at last from all their embraces, the two armed 
men "Who supported me conducted me into 
a church, where were collected the small 
xramber whom the popular tribunal had 
spared."— Wkbsb, ii. 265^ 266. 



tive; but all the old women were mur- 
dered without mercy, and among them 
many betwerai eighty and ninety years 
of age. 

84. Similar atrodties were committed 
in all tiie other prisons. Two hundred 
and eighty-nine perished in the Oon- 
dex^geiie. One woman there was, by an 
unprecedented refinement of cruelty, 
put to death in a way so inexpressibly 
frightful that the pen can hardly be 
brought to recount it.* At the Grand 
Ch&telet nearly as many perished. The 
bodies of the slain in these two prisons 
were dragged out and heaped upon the , 
Font Notre-Dame, ¥diere those female 
furies, aptly termed the " leeches of the 
guillotine," turned them curiously over, 
and piled them on osrts, by which thej 
were conveyed, dripping with blood, 
so as to leave the tniick of the vehicle 
marked by a red line, to the quarries of 
Mont Rouge, where they were thrown 
into vast caverns. Above eleven hun- 
dred persons, confined for poUtioal 
causes, perished in the different prisons 
of Bans during these massacres, which 
continued, with no interruption from 
the 2d to the 6th September. When 
the other captives were all destroyed, 
the assassins, insatiable in their thirst 
for Mood, besieged the Biodtre, con- 
taining several thousand prisoners con- 
fined for ordinary offences, having no 
connection with the state. They de- 
fended themselves with such resolution 
that it became necessary to employ can- 
non for their destruction. Seven guns 
, were brought up and opened their fire, 
which beat down the gates; but the 
felons within fought witii desperate re- 
solution. The multitude, however, were 
resolutely bent on blood, and continued 
the contest, by unceasingly bringing up 
fresh forces, till the felons were over- 
powered, and all put to death. It took 
two dayB, however, to destroy them. 
At length the murders ceased, from the 
complete exhaustion of the assassins. 
The remains of the victims were thrown 
into trenches, previously prepared by 

* **Les assassins lui coupferent les ma- 
meHes ; apr^s cette barbare et cruelle inci- 
sion, on lui passa dans la matrioe un bouchoon 
de paille, qu'on ne lui 6ta que pour la fendre 
d'un coup de sabre.'.'— Peudhomme, CHma 
de la Rivdution, iv. 113. 
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the municipality for their reception; 
they were subsequently conveyed to 
the catacombs, where tibey were built 
up, and still remain the monument of 
crimes which France would willingly 
bury in oblivion — ^unfit to be thought 
of, even in the abodes of deallh. 

35. The fate of M. de Montmorin, 
formerly minister of foreign affairs to 
Louis, and a warm supporter of the Re- 
volution, was peculiarly frightfuL He 
was arrested during the domiciliary 
visits, on August 30th, and brought to 
the bar of the Assembly. £Us answers, 
however, were there so clear and satis- 
factoiy, that he was sent back to the 
prison of the Abbaye, to await some 
other ground of accusation. He was 
one of the earliest victims; and the 
people carried their ferocity so far as 
to impale him, yet alive, on a sharp 
stake, and bear him in triumph, in that 
dreadful situation, to the National As- 
sembly ! Thus were realised those 
gloomy presentiments which had re- 
tained possession of his mind for six 
months back, and which Bertrand de 
Molleville had in vain endeavoured to 
combat ; and thus was too fatally veri- 
fied the mournful prediction of Madame 
de Montmorin to Madame de Stael, on 
the first assembling of the States-Ge- 
neral. 

36. During the crusade against the 
Albigeois, in the south of France, four 
hundred men and women were publicly 
burned at Carcassonne, to ''the great 
joy of the crusading warriors." When 
the Athenian democracy extinguished 
the revolt in the island of Mytelene, 
they passed a decree, ordering the whole 
vanquished people, with their offspring, 
to be put to deal^ When the Iri^ 
soldiers in Montrose's army were made 
prisoners, after the battle of Philip^ 
haugh, they were thrown, with their 
wives and children, from Uie bridge of 
Linlithgow, in Scotland ; and the bands 
of the Covenanters stood on the banks 
of the river with uplifted halberds, and 
massacred such of the helpless inno- 
cents aa were thrown undrowned upon 
the shore. Soon after, the whole cap- 
tives of that nation in the prisons of 
Scotland were slaughtered in cold blood. 
During the wars of the Roses, quarter 



on both sides was, for twenty years^ 
refused by the English to each other. 
Cruelty is not the growth of any par- 
ticular countiy; it is not found in a 
greater degree in France than it would 
be in any other state similarly situated. 
It is the unchaining the passions of the 
multitude which in all ages and coun- 
tries produces such effects. 

37. During these terrific scenes, the 
National Assembly, however anxious 
to arrest the disorders, did nothing; 
the ministry were equally impotent: 
the terrible municipality ruled trium- 
phant. At the worst period of the 
massacres, the legislature was engaged 
in discussing a decree for the pimish- 
ment of persons guilty of coining bad 
money. Two municipal of&cers inti- 
mated, upon the 2d of September, that 
the people were crowding round the 
gates of the prisons, and praying for 
instructions; but they did nothing. 
Even the annoimcement by Fauchet^ 
that two hundred priests had been mas- 
sacred in the prison of Cannes, led ta 
no measure being adopted. When the 
slaughter of the priests at that place of 
confinement could no longer be con- 
cealed, they sent a deputation to en- 
deavour to save the victims ; but they 
only succeeded in rescuing one. On the 
following day the commissioners of the 
magistracy appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly, and assured the deputies that 
Paris was in the most complete tran- 
quillity, though the murders continued 
for four days afterwards. The national 
guard, divided in opinion, hesitated to 
act ; and Santerre, tiieir new command- 
er, refused to call them out. Roland 
alone had the courage, at the bar of 
the Assembly, to exert his talents in 
the cause of humanity. A few days 
aftei*wards, the eloquence of Vergniaud 
rousedthe legislature from their stupor; 
and he had the resolution to propose, 
and the influence to carry, a decree, 
rendering the members of tiiie munici- 
pality responsible with their heads for 
the safety of their prisoners. But it 
was too late; the prisoners were all 
killed. This tardy act of vigour only 
rendered the more inexcusable their 
former treason to the king, and supine^ 
ness in their duty to the people; 
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/88. The Bmall number of those who 
[perpetrated these murders in the French 
j capital, under the eyes of the l^^o- 
I ture, is one of the most instructive facts 
/ in Uie history of revolutions. Marat 
had long before said, that with two hun- 
dred assaflsins at a louis a-day , he would 
govern France, and cause three himdred 
&ousand heads to fall ; and the events 
of the 2d September seemed to justify 
the opinion. The number of those 
actually engaged in the massacres did 
' not exceed three hundred, and twice as 
' many more witnessed and encouraged 
their proceedings at each jail ; yet this 
hand&l of men governed Paris and 
France, with a despotism which three 
hundred thousand armed warriors after- 
wards strove in vain to effect The im- 
mense majority of the well-disposed 
citizens, divided in opinion, irresolute 
in conduct, and dispersed in different 
' quarters, were incapable of arresting a 
band of assassins engaged in the most 
' atrocious cruelties of which modem 
Europe has yet afforded an example — 
an important warning to the strenuous 
and the good in every succeeding age, 
to combine for defence the moment 
' that the aspiring and the desperate have 
bogun to agitate the public mind ; and 
never to trust that mere smaUness of 
numbers can be relied on for preventing 
reckless ambition from destroying ir- 
resolute virtue. It is not less worthy of 
observation, that these atrocious mas- 
sacres took place in the heart of a city 
where above fifty thousand men were 
enrolled in the national g^uard, and 
had arms in their hands ; a force spe- 
<nally destined to prevent insurrection- 
ary movements, and support under all 
changes the majesty of liie law. They 
were so divided in opinion, and the Re- 
volutionists composed so large a part of 
their nimiber, that nothing whatever 
was done by them, either on the 10th 
August, when the king was dethroned, 
or on the 2d September, when the pri- 
soners were massacred. This puts in 
a forcible point of view the weakness 
of such a body, which, being composed 
of citizens, is distracted by their feel- 
, ings and actuated by their passions. 
In ordinary times it may exhibit an im- 
posing array, and be adequate to the 



repression of smaller disorders ; but it 
is pui^ysed by the events which throw 
society into convulsion, and generally 
fails at the decisive moment when its 
aid is most required. 

39. The municipality of Paris wrote 
an infernal circulu' to the magistrates 
of the other cities of France, inviting 
them to imitate the massacres of the 
capital* The advice was not generally 
foUowed ; but the combined influence 
of this circular, and of the universal ex- 
citement produced by the overthrow of 
the throne, occasioned in some places 
tragedies more frightful than had yet 
stained the progress of the Revolution. 
On the 30th of August, the magistrates 
of Paris presented a petition to the As- 
sembly, praying for the ti-ansference of 
the state prisoners in jail at Orleans, 
with a view to their trial before the high 
court there, to the capital This peti- 
tion, evidently intended, as it afterwards 
appeared, to bring them within the 
sphere of the massacres, was ultimately 
agreed to, and a part of the armed force 
of Paris, with seven pieces of cannon^ 
was despatched under a vehement Ja- 
cobin, named Foumier, to Orleans, 
where he met with Leonard Bourdon, 
the commissioner of the Assembly. 
They immediately entered the prison. 
On arriving there, they plundered the 
captives of the whole Uttle property 

* The circular sent on this occasion to the 
other municipalities of France by that of 
Paris, is one of the most curious monuments 
of the Revolution. It concluded with these 
words : " Being informed that hordes of bar- 
bfuians are advancing against this city, the 
mimidpality of Paris loses no time in in- 
forming its brethren in all the other depart- 
ments, that part of the conspirators confined 
in the prisons have been put to death by the 
people ; an act of justice which appeared in- 
dispensable to retain in due subjection the 
legions of traitors within its walls, at the 
moment when the principal forces in the city 
were about to march against the enemy. 
Without doubt the nation at laige, after the 
long series of treasons which have brought it 
to Uie edge of the abyss, will adopt the same 
means, at once so useftil and so necessary, 
and all the French will be able to say, like 
the people of Paris, ' We march against the 
enemy, and we leave none behind us to 
massacre our wives and children.' (Signed) 
Duplain, Panis, Sergent> Lenfimt, Marat. 
L^rort, Jordeuil, admmistrators of the Com- 
mittee of SurvedUanoe established at the Hotel 
de YUle. Paris, 8d September 1792."^HU- 
toire Parlcnuntaire, xvil. 483. 
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wMeh they stiH had on their pensosB, 
and cm the 2d September these unfor- 
taxurtes set out, imdor th« guard of the 
anned force sent from Paris, for the ca" 
pitaL When they anriyed at Y ersailleE^ 
the yast accumulation of people in the 
BtxeetSy andthe hoUow-mtrrmnr amongst 
the crowd, arnxouitced to the wretched 
dq^tfres that^ some horrid scheme was 
in contemplation, which was speedily 
put in ezeeation. The carriages- of the 
prisoners were stopped in the Rue de 
rOrangerie, the troops and guns drawn 
np in battle array, and the mob then 
fell on the yietzms; Several, among 
whom was the Duke de Bxissac, foi^ 
merly governor of Paris, long defended 
themselTBs Yzgoroiisly, but they were 
all at last destroyed, to the number of 
fifty-seven. De Leasart, formerly mi- 
nister of the interior, perished here. 
At the same time, the philanthropic and 
enlightened Larochefoucauld, who had 
entirely retired from pohtical life, was 
dragged out of his carriage, near Qisors, 
and murdered in the arms of his wife 
and mother. Not content with this 
butdbery, the assassins next broke into 
&e prisons at Versailles, and murdered 
twenty-one prisoners confined there. 
The whole victims wece torn in pieces, 
and their remains affixed on i^e tops 
of the raila of the Orangery. To their 
eternal disgrace, the national guard of 
y ersaiUes took a part in these massa- 
cres ; and Danton, minister of justice, 
refused to interfere when informed of 
the preparation for them, saying, ''The 
people were resolved on vengeance, and 
must have it" 

40. A similar massacre, provoked and 
headed by the commissioners of the Pa- 
ris municipality, took place at Meaux 
on 5th September. They proceeded 
with a furious band to the prison of the 
town, broke it open, and dragged out 
fourteen captives, indudiug eight aged 
ecclesiastics, who were all hewn in pieces 
in the court of the building. At Lyons, 
on the 9th, a similar mob, stimulated in 
the same way, attacked the prisons, and 
the magistrates, to save the prisoners, 
ordered them to be removed to Boanne; 
but the escort was oyerpowered, and 
they were alt murdered on the road, ex- 
cept one who perished in the river, into 



which he had thrown himself m an 
agony of terror. The band of assassins 
went on to the prison of Boanne, whii^ 
they also broke open, and there they 
murdered seven persons. Among them 
was the Abb^ Lanoix, cnr^ of the pa- 
rish of St lazier,, a man of a mild and 
benevolent character, who was cut into 
pieces, which were brought back by the 
assassins to LycHis, and suspended in 
triumph to the trees in the Plaee Belles 
cour. Ko attempt was made by the na- 
tional guard, or any of the authoritieSy 
to prevent or punish these disorders. 
Elected by the people, they were as im- 
potent to restrain their excesses as the 
satraps of an eastern despot are to co- 
erce his acts of yengeanee. 

41. But all these horrors, dsaik as they 
are, sink into insignifieanee compared 
with the frightflil barbaritiea which 
took place at Bheima on the 2d and 3d 
Septonber. On the first of these days, 
M. Ghierin, postmaster, and his deputy, 
were beheaded by ^b» mob, and thesr 
bloody limbs distributed among the 
people ; while the Abb4 de Lescar, and 
eleven other cor^ in the environs, who 
had refused to laJce the oath to the con- 
stitutioo, were massacred with refined 
cruelty, and their mangled limbs car- 
ried about in triumph. But their fate 
was mercsfal compamd with that whidli 
overtook their brethren on the foUow- 
ingday. The mob loudly^declaied that 
they would bom aliyetiie priests who 
did not take the oath; and for thia pur- 
pose they erected a huge pile of fagots 
in the principal square of the town, in 
the oonstruction of which they obliged 
all tiie dtizens to assist. Next day two 
priests, the Abb^ Bomain and the Abb4 
Alexandre, dean of the cathedral, were 
brought to the edge of the pile, and de- 
sired to take the oath. Both refused, 
with the constancy of ancient martyrs. 
Upon this Bomain was thrown alive 
into the flames, and burned to Ae&ih., 
his cries being drowned by shouts of 
"Vive la Nation!" 

42. The Abb^ Alexandre, over- 
whelmed with the horrors of the speo- 
taele, now declared he would take the 
oa&; theynevertheless threw him into 
thefire^and actually sent forhisnephew, 
Heybeiger, who tived with him, whom 
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they compelled to bring fagots to feed 
the £ame& The unhappy Yictim con- 
tinued to exclaim, aa he burned, he 
would take the oath, and waved his 
hand in the midst of the flames : at lost 
he was drawn outy and th^ enjoyed, 
with savage yells, the spectacle of his 
oonYulsions ! Finally, a common work- 
noan, named Laurent^ was brought to 
the stake, where he perished in the 
midst of the most frightful tortures. 
Hia wife was compelled to be the wit- 
ness of this awful scene : on her knees 
beside the burning pile, with her hands 
uplifted to heaven, she awaited her own 
fate, and the demons were enjoying, in 
anticipation, the tortures to which they 
wo-old expose her, when, prompted by 
a sudden inspiration, she said she was 
with child. " What does that signify ?" 
replied the barbarians who stirred the 
fagots; but a cry arose in the crowd 
that she should be examined, and thus 
she was saved. These frightful cruel- 
ties took place in the presence of the 
whole municipal ofi&cers of Bheims, and 
of five thousand armed national guards! 
This was the extreme point of indivi- 
dual cruelty during me Revolution. 
Infuutely greater numbers were subse- 
quently put to death, but not in so 
shocking a way. That most awfiil and 
atrocions of spectacles, of a human be- 
ing intentionally burned to death, will 
not again occur in this history, tUl it 
reappears, to their eternal disgrace, im- 
der circumstances of greater, because 
more cold-blooded and unpardonable 
cruelty, among the An^o-Saxon race, 
and amidst the boasted freedom and 
civilisation of republican America. 

4S. The plunder arising fix>m the pro- 
perty of so many victims procured im- 
mense wealth to the municipality of 
Paris. Not only were the plate of the 
churches, and all the movables of the 
emigrants, seized by their orders, but 
the whole efSecia of the victims massa- 
cred in the prisons were by them put 
imder sequestration, and deposited in 
the vast warehouses belonging to the 
Committee of Surveillance. Neither 
the Assembly, nor the Convention, nor 
any other authority, ever could obtain 
from them either an account of the 
amount of this plunder, or how it was 



disposed of. The magistrates went a 
step further, and, of their own. autho- 
rity, sold the furniture of all the great 
hotels, on which the national seal had 
been put in oonsequenee of the emigi^ 
tion of their proprietora Nor were 
their inferior agents behind in the work 
of spoliation. Bands of twenty and 
thirty threw themselves on persons 
seemingly possessed of properly, in the 
streets, and robbed the men of their 
watches, the women of their rings and 
chains. Under pretence of domiciliary 
visits, pillage in private houses was ge- 
neral, and Uie sufferers were too happy 
to submit to the loss of their property 
to save their Hvea. The minister of the 
interior was unable to prevent these 
scandalous abuses, though he loudly 
complained of them to the Assembly : 
all the inferior agents of authority were 
in the interests of the munidpaliiy ; and 
the national guards, remoddled under 
the title of armed sections, and com- 
posed of the most worthless dasses, were 
in a state of complete disorganisation. 
One night, soon affcer, the jewel office 
in the Tuileries was pillaged, and all the 
splendid ornaments of the crown disap- 
peared for ever. The seals affixed on 
the looks wem removed, but no marks 
of violence appeared on them; which 
cleariy showed that the abstraction was 
done by order of the city authorities, 
and not by popular violence. One of 
the finest jewels afterwards appeared in 
the hands of Sergent, a member of the 
committee who signed the circular caUr 
ing upon the rest of France to imitate 
the massacres of the prisons in Paris. 
Such were the first effects of the popular 
election of a magistracy in the fVaneh 
capital! 

44. Boland was now sensible thatthd 
democratic municipality of Paris was 
wholly inconsistent with any govern- 
ment whatever. " Yesterday," said he, 
" they dedaxed at the tribune of the 
Electoral Assembly against the execu- 
tive power : the people were roused to 
take vengeance on the d^mtdes who 
voted against the accusation of Lafay- 
ette ; already placards are prepared to 
announce my own denunciatian, which 
has been read at the municipality, and 
approved of by tham. £i£^t days have 
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elapsed since the Assembly was implor- 
ed (and at this time days are ages) to 
take measures bo support the execu- 
tire power, and secure respect to the 
law. Without this, not Paris alone, but 
the whole kingdom will be overturned." 
Nor was Roland without good grounds 
for these anticipations ; for already Ma- 
rat had publicly intimated, in his jour- 
nal, that the Revolution would retro- 
-grade unless two hundred thousand 
heads fell, and designated four hundred 
members of the Assembly as the first 
to be sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
people; and the temper displayed at 
the municipality evinced clearly that 
ihey would not hesitate to carry these 
suggestions into effect. 

45. It was in the midst of these hor- 
rors that the Legislative Assembly ap- 
proached its termination. Its histoiy 
is full of interest to those who study the 
workings of the human mind in periods 
of national convulsion. Its opening was 
preceded by a deceitful calm : the am- 
bition of party, the fury of passion, 
seemed for a time to be stilled ; and 
the monarch, hailed by the acclama- 
tions of the multitude, tasted for a few 
days the sweets of popular administra- 
tion. The Constituent Assembly had 
declared the Revolution finished ; the 
king had accepted the constitution: 
the days of anarchy were supposed to 
"be past. But those who '* disturb the 
peace of all the world can seldom rule 
it when 'tis wildest." The Legislative 
Assembly terminated amid bloodshed 
and carnage ; with an imprisoned king, 
an absent nobility, an insuigent peo- 
ple ; in the midst of the murder of the 
royalist, and with the axe suspended 
over the head of the patriotic class. 
Eight thousand three himdred persons 
perished of a violent death during its 
short existence of eleven months ! The 
destruction which its measures brought 
upon the higher ranks was speedily, by 
its successor, inflicted upon its own 
leaders. Such is the inevitable march 
of revolutions, when the passions of the 
multitude are brought into collision 
with the unsupported benevolence of 
the phUanthropio, and vigour and una- 
nimity are not displayed by the friends 
of <»aer and the holders of property ; 



when reason and justice are appealed 
to on one side, and selfish ambition is . 
arrayed on the other. With less dis- 
cussion on abstract rights, and more at- 
tention to present dangers, with less 
speculation, and more action, this As- 
sembly might have arrested the pro- 
gress of the Revolution : a vigorous 
prosecution of the victory in the Champ 
de Mars, a charge of five hundred horse 
in the Place of the CaiTousel on the 
10th August, would have prevented the 
overthrow of the throne and the reign 
of Robespierre. 

46. The National Convention be- 
gan under darker auspices. The 10th 
August, and the subsequent triumphs 
of the mimicipality over the Assembly, 
had given the ascendant of victory to 
the democratic class : the great and 
inert mass of the people were disposed, 
as in all commotions, to range them- 
selves on the victorious side. The sec- 
tions of Paris^ under the influence of 
Robespierre and Marat, returned the 
most revolutionary deputies ; those of 
most other towns followed their ex- 
ample. The Jacobins, with their affi- 
liated clubs, on this occasion. exercised 
an overwhelming influence over all 
France. The parent club at Paris had, 
with this view, printed and circulated 
in every department lists of all the 
votes passed during the liession, to in- 
struct the electors. AH the deputies 
who had voted against the desires of 
the popular party, and especially all 
such ^ had supported the acquittal of 
Lafayette, were particularly pointed out 
for rejection. At Paris, where the elec- 
tions took place on the 2d September, 
amidst all the excitement and horrors 
of the massacres in the prisons, the vio- 
lent leaders of the municipality, who 
had oiganised the revolt of the 10th 
August exercised an irresistible sway 
over the citizens. Robespierre and Dan- 
ton were the first named, amidst unani- 
mous shouts of applause ; after them, 
Camille Desmoulms, TalUen, Osselin, 
Frdron, Anacharsis Clootz, Fabre d'Eg- 
lantine, David the celebrated painter, 
Collot d'Herbois, Billaud Varennes, Le- 
gendre, Panis, Seigent, almost all im- 
plicated in the massacresin the prisons. 
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were abo chosen. To these was added 
the Duke of Orleans, who had abdicated 
his titles, and was called Philippe Ega- 
lit^. In a word, the deputies of Paris 
consisted of the leaders who had pr- 
ganised the revolt of the 10th August, 
and subsequently prepared and reward- 
ed the massacres in the prisons. The 
deputies from the rest of France were 
almost all of the same description, in- 
somuch that the most conservative part 
of the new Assembly were the Giron- 
dists who had overturned the throne. 

47. From the first opening of the 
Convention, the Girondists occupied the 
right, and the Jacobins the sea1» on the 
summit of the left ; whence their de- 
signation of " The Mountain " was de- 
rived. The former had the majority of 
votes, the greater part of the depart- 
ments having returned men of com- 
paratively moderate principles. But 
the litter possessed a great advantage, 
in having on their side all the members 
of the city of Paris, who ruled the mob, 
always ready to crowd at their call round 
the doors of the Assembly, and in being 
supported by the municipality, which 
had already grown into a ruling power 
in the state, and had become the great 
centre of the democratic party. A 
neutral body, composed of those mem- 
bers whose principles were not yet de- 
clared, was called the Plain, or Marais ; 
it ranged itself with the Girondists, 
until terror compelled its members to 
coalesce with the victorious side. Con- 
nected with the parent club of the Ja- 
cobins at Paris was a multitude of af- 
filiated societies in every considerable 
town of France, who trained up dis- 
ciples for the parent establishment, dis- 
seminated its principles, and sent up 
continual supplies of energetic ambition 
to feed the flame in the capital The ma- 
gistracy also had established relations 
with all the municipalities of France, 
who, elected by almost imiversal suf- 
frage, had generally fallen, as in all civil 
convulsions, into the hands of the most 
violent party. The Jacobins, therefore, 
ruled the whole efiective power of the 
state; nothing remained to the Girond- 
ists but the ministry, who, thwarted by 
the municipality, had no authority in 
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Paris. The army, raised during the ex- 
citement of the Revolution, could not 
be trusted against the popular leaders; 
if it could, the distance at which it was 
placed, and its active occupation on the 
frontier, precluded it from being of any 
service in resisting the insurrections of 
the capital 

48. The two rival parties mutually 
indulged in recriminations, in order to 
influence the public mind. The Jaco- 
bins incessantly reproached the Giron- 
dists with desiring to dissolve the Re- 
public; to establish three-and-twenty se- 
parate democratic states, held together, 
like the American provinces, by a mere 
federal union ; and though this design 
was never seriously entertained by them, 
except when the advance of the Duke of 
Brunswick threatened to lead to the 
capture of Paris, the imprudent conver- 
sations of BrisBot, and other leaders of 
the party, and the extravagant admira- 
tion which they always professed for 
the institutions of America, were suffi- 
cient to give a colour to the accusation. 
Nothing more was requisite to render 
them in the highest degree unpopular 
in Paris, the very existence of which 
depended on its remaining, through all 
the phases of government, the seat of 
the ruling power. The Girondists re- 
torted upon their adversaries charges 
better founded, but not so likely to in- 
flame the populace. They reproached 
them with endeavouring to establish in 
the municipality of Paris a power su- 
perior to the legislature of all France ; 
with overawing the deliberations of the 
Convention, by menacing petitions, or 
the open display of binite force ; and 
secretly preparing for their favourite 
leaders, Danton,Robe8pierre, and Marat, 
a triumvirate of power, which would 
speedily extinguish all the freedom that 
had been acquii'ed. The first part of 
the accusation was well founded even 
then ; of the last, time soon afiforded an 
ample confirmation. 

49. The Convention met at first in 
one of the halls of the Tmleries, but 
immediately adjourned to the Salle du 
Manege, where its subsequent sittings 
were held. Its first step was, on the mo- 
tion of the Abb^ Gr^goire, and amidst 
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lutanimous transports, to declare royal- 
ty abolished in France, and to proclaim 
a republic; and by another decree it 
was ordered, tl^t the old calendar taken 
from the year of Christ's birth should 
be abandoned, and that all public acts 
should be dated from the first year of 
the French republic. This era began 
on the 22d September 1792. Its next 
care was the state of the finances. From 
the report of M. Cambon, the minis- 
ter of finance, it appeared that the 
preceding Assemblies had authorised 
the fabrication of two thousand seven 
himdred million francs in assignats, or 
^108,000,000 sterling; aprodigious sum 
to have been issued in three years of 
almost continued peace, and clearly de- 
monstrating that the revenue, from or^ 
dinary sources, had almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Of this immense fund, 
however, only fifteen million francs 
(£600,000) remained. A new issue, 
therefore, became . indispensable, and 
was immediately ordered on the secu- 
rity of the national domains, which 
were rapidly increasing, and, from the 
continued confiscation of the estates of 
the emigrants, now embraced more than 
two-thirds of the landed iox>perty of 
France. 

60. A still more democratic consti- 
totion than that framed by the Consti- 
tuent and Legislative Assemblies, was 
at the same time established. All the 
requisites for election to any office what- 
ever, were, on the motion of Egalit^, 
abolished. It was no longer necessary 
to select judges from l^gal men, nor ma* 
gistrates from the class of proprietors. 
All persons, in whatever rank, were de- 
clared eligible to every situation ; and 
the right of voting in the primary as- 
semblies was conferred on every man 
above the age of twenty-one years. Ab- 
solute equality, in its literal sense^ was 
tmiversally established. Universal suf- 
frage was the basis on which govern- 
ment rested. Boland, at the same time, 
gave a frightful picture of the massacres 
which the Jacobin emissaries had qpread 
over all France. " The disorders of Pa- 
ris," said he, '*have been too faithfully 
imitated in the departments. It is not 
anarchy which is to be acciised as the 
cause of these calamities, but tyrants 



of a new species, who have spnmg up 
in our newly enfranchised France. It 
is frt>m Paris that these daily incite- 
ments to murder proceed. l3ow can 
we preserve the people from the most 
frightful misery, when so many citizens 
are obliged to remain in concealment 
for fear of their lives; whfi& invitations 
to pillage, murder, nqpine, and hsta of 
proscription, daily appear on the walls 
of the capital ? How shall we frame a 
constitution for Fiwice, if the Conven- 
tion charged with it deliberates under 
the daggers of assassins?" After a 
vehement debate^ a decree against the 
instigators to murder, and for the estab* 
liahment of a departmental guard, was 
passed; but subsequent events pre- 
vented it frt>m being ever carried into 
execution. 

51. The leaders of the Girondists, foro* 
seeing the character of Robespierre, di- 
rected their first attacks agsonst him. 
Oaselin pubUdy accused him of aspir- 
ing to the dictatorship. '' I invite," said 
he, " all the memb^n of the municipal- 
ity of Paris to come and explain them- 
sdves at that bar. Let each of us de- 
clare that he wishes to Uve only for li- 
berty and equality, and that he will sup- 
port the most democratic constitution 
possiblei There is a contrary party; 
thereis a triumvirate : Bobespiare, I de- 
nounce you as its head." Robespierre's 
reply waa characteristic of hia priz>- 
ciples : *' Do you really believe that I 
aspire to the dictatorship ? Undeceiv* 
yourselves. It is no ground for accusa- 
tion merely to say I aspire to be dic- 
tator. Where are the &cts to support 
such a charge ? None such have been; 
brought forward : you seem to suppose 
that the sicnple preferring such a chaige 
against me is enough to cause an accu- 
sation to be raised. Are you ignorant^ 
then, of the force of truth, of the energy 
of innocence, when defended with im- 
perturbable courage ? You may accuaa 
me ; but the nation will be my judge :. 
it is from them that I expect my ao- 
quittaL It is full time to know if we 
are really traitors ; if we have in truth, 
harboured designs against theRepublic ; 
if we have flattered the people. What 
do I say ? — ^flattered the people? — ^you. 
cannot flatter the people : you may 
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easily- flatter a tyrant ; bnt to Jhtter 
iwefUy'Jhe millions of men it as impos- 
sible as tp Jlatter the Deity himself" * 
The leaders of the Girondists, not aware 
of the formidable character of their op- 
ponent, passed to the order of the day, 
and so quashed the prooeedingB. 

52. Marat was next the object of ac- 
easation: a thrill of horror ran through 
the O(myention when he appeared be- 
fore them : the massacres which he had 
80 strenuously recommended in his j our- 
nal, "L'Ami du Peuple," were still fireah 
in the recollection of the deputies. 
Vergniaud read the in&mous circular 
of the municipality of Paris, inviting 
the authorities of France to imitate the 
massacres of September, to which his 
signature was attached ; and a number 
of that journal, where it was coldly csd- 
culated that seventy thousand heads 
must fall before liberty could be ests^ 
bHshed. The galleiies openly applauded 
the proposed. Another of the Qirond- 
ists soon after read another paper, pub- 
lished a few days before by the accused, 
in which he said : '' One consideration 
alone overwhelms me, and that is, that 
ail my efforts to save the people will 
come to nothing without a new insur- 
rection. When I behold the tempw 
of the majority of the deputies in the 
National Convention, I despair of the 
public safety. If during its first eight 
sittings the foundations of a constitu* 
tion are not laid, nothing more need be 
expected from its labours. Fifty years 
of anarchy await you, from which you 
will never emerge, but in the hands of 
a dictator, a true patriot and statesman. 
misguided people I if you but knew 
how to act" At these words, furioua 
cries interrupted the reader — some ap- 
plauding, others exclaiming ''To the 
Abbaye ! to the guillotine ! " 

53. Marat mounted the tribune to re- 
ply ; it was the first time he had been 
seen there, and such was the horror at 
his aspect that it was long before he 
could obtain a hearing. He acknow- 

* These last words pamt Bobespierre-s cha- 
racter to the lifSa. The maxim, ** Vox populi, 
vox Bei," and the belief that the masses oaa 
do no wrong, whatever individuals may do, 
were his ruling principles, and steady ad- 
herence to them led at once to his long power 
and to his ultimate ruin. 



ledged the writing to be his, however, 
and refused to disavow iia contents. 
''If the people," said he> "had been 
wise, they would have cut off. five hun^ 
dred heads on the day the Bastile was 
taken. Already a hundred thousand 
patriots have faUen from that omisGoon; 
a hundred thousand more will fall if it- 
is not now dcNoe. If the people halt in 
their career, anarchy is certain. I have 
never disguised my opinions. I have 
published them all witii my name. To* 
ask me to retract," he added, " is to ja- 
sist that I should shut m,y ey ea to what- 
I see, and my ears to what I hear; there- 
is no power on earth which can force 
me to such a change of ideas : I can 
answer for the puri^ of my hearty bui 
I cannot -change my thoughts ; they 
have sprung from the nature of things." 
The Cilleries rang with acdamaitions. 
The Jacobins, with tumultuous shouts^ 
testified their aj^lauae; many irreso- 
lute members, horroi^struek at the pro- 
scriptions, butyet afraid of theirauthora^ 
quitted the Assembly. The accused, 
perceiving his advantage, drew a pistol 
from his pocket : "Blush," he exclaimed^ 
"for your rashness, in thus accusing the 
patriots : If the proposal for an accu- 
sation be carrie(( I will blow out my 
brains at the foot of the tribune. Sudii 
is the reward of my labours, my suffer- 
mgs, my misery, in the cause of the 
people 1" At this apostrophe the shouts 
of the gallery were so vehement that the 
very buUdiDg shook to its foundation* 
Terror mastered every heart The As- 
sembly ccMscealedits fearunderthe mask 
of contempt^ and, on the motion of Tal- 
lien, voted that the Bepublic was one 
and indivisible, and dismissed the ac- 
cused unpunished, to reap the fruits of 
a real victory. 

54. A more formidable accusatiiNQ. was 
shortly afterwards brought forward by 
Louvet, one of the ablest and most in- 
trepid leaders of the Gironde, against 
Robespierre. Roland, as minister of 
the interior, now thoroughly alarmed 
both for the Republic and himself, had 
made a luminous statement of the situ- 
ation of the metropolis, in which he 
boldly exposed the sanguinarymeasures 
of the municipality. '^When the prin- 
ciples of revolt and cionage," said he, 
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''are openly avowed and applauded, not 
only in clubs, but in the bosom of the 
Convention, who can doubt that some 
hidden partisans of the ancient regime, 
some pretended friends of the people, 
veiling their wickedness imder the mask 
of patriotism, have conceived the design 
of overturning the constitution, and 
slaking their thirst for blood and gold 
in the midst of public ruin ? The situ- 
ation of the Republic is expressed in a 
few words : administrative bodies with- 
out power ; the municipality despotic ; 
the people good, but deceived; the pub- 
lic force excellent, but ill commanded ; 
the Convention delaying to take the 
most necessary steps to insure the pub- 
lic safety. I know this statement will 
ruin my popularity, but I prefer my 
duty to my life." He then read a letter 
from the president of the second section 
of the criminal tribunal, announcing 
that his own life and that of his col- 
leagues were menaced, and that, in 
the language of the times, a new bleed- 
ing was required for the state. At 
tlus announcement, all eyes were 
turned to Robespierre, who inmiedi- 
ately mounted the tribune, and ex- 
claimed, " No one will dare to accuse 
me to my face." 

66. "I accuse you," said Louvet with 
a fii-m voice and unshrinking eye : " Yes, 
Robespierre, I accuse you." The tyrant 
was moved at the glance of his adver- 
sary, whose talent and courage he had 
previously experienced in the hall of 
the Jacobins. Louvet then, in an ener- 
getic and eloquent speech, traced the 
character and actions of his opponent. 
He followed Robespierre to the Club of 
the Jacobins, the Municipality, the Elec- 
toral Assembly, eternally calumniating 
his adversaries and flattering the mob; 
taking advantage of the passions of a 
blind multitude, urging it at pleasure 
to every excess ; insulting in its name 
the majesty of the legislature, and com- 
pelling the sovereign power to issue the 
decrees he commanded, under the pain 
of rebellion; directing, though imseen, 
the murders and robberies of Septem- 
ber, to support the usurpation of the 
municipality by means of terror; send- 
ing emissaries through all France to in- 
stigate the commission of similar orimes, 



and induce the provinces to follow the 
example and obey the authority of 
Paris; incessantly occupied with his 
own praises, and magnifying the gran- 
devir and power of the people from 
whom he sprang. " The glory of the 
revolt of the 10th August," he added, 
" is common to all ; but the glory of 
the massacres of 2d September belongs 
to you. On you and your associates 
may it rest for ever ! The people of 
Paris know how to combat, but not how 
to murder ; they were seen in a body 
before the Tuileries on the glorious 10th 
August ; but a few hundred assassins 
alone perpetrated the massacres of Sep- 
tember. The eloquence of Roland spoke 
in vain ; the tutelary arm of Potion was 
enchained; Danton refused to move; 
the presidents of the sections waited for 
orders from the general in command, 
which never anived; the officers of the 
municipality, with their official scarfs, 
presided at the executions ; and the 
orders you had given were too fatally 
obeyed." 

66. The Assembly was strongly moved 
by the eloquence of Louvet, but he was 
feebly supported by his friends among 
the Girondists. He repeatedly appealed 
to Potion, Vergniaud, and the other 
leaders, to support his statements; but 
they had not the firmness boldly to 
state the truth. Had they testified a 
fourth part of what they knew, the ac- 
cusation must have been instantly voted, 
and the tyrant might have been crushed 
at once. As it was, Robespierre, fearful 
of its effects, demanded eight days to 
prepare for his defence. In the interval, 
the whole machinery of terror was put 
in force : the Jacobins thimdered out 
accusations against the intrepid accuser, 
and all the leaders of the Mountain were 
indefatigable in their efforts to strike 
fear into their opponents. "The ob- 
ject of the Girondists," said Robespierre 
the younger at the Jacobins, " is clear. 
They want to inculpate the heroes of, 
the 10th August as the authors of the 
massacres of September, to bring about 
a counter-revolution. They would de- 
stroy in detail all the patriots : Robes- 
pierre first ; next Danton, Marat, and 
Santerre ; Merlin and Chabot will soon 
follow; then the municipality of Paris 
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will be the chosen yictim; then the 
Faubourg Sfc Antome, and the forty- 
eight sections of Paris. M. Louvet him- 
self has justified the municipality ; for 
he commenced one of l^e placards of the 
SerUindle — * Honour to the grand coun- 
cil of the municipality : it has sounded 
the tocsin; it has saved the country!'" 
By degrees the impression cooled, fear 
resumed its sway, and the accused 
moimted the tribune at the end of the 
week with the air of a victor. The de- 
puties, mastered by terror, affected to 
regard the accusation as a private quar- 
rel between Louvet and Robespierre, 
and felt no apprehension for a man 
whom they re^u^ed, as Bar^re said, 
" as a man of the day — a little mover 
of discord." 

57. In the conclusion of his address, 
which was nervous and forcible, Robes- 
pierre observed, in allusion to the mas- 
sacres of 2d September — " Without 
doubt," said he, " the massacres in the 
prisons were illegal ; but what was the 
revolt on 10th August, or on 14th July ? 
If we are to go back to what is legal, 
who can defend the Revolution, or save 
you all from a conviction for high trea- 
son ? Beware how, by such doctrines, 
you cast a doubt on the origin of your 
own power. Without illegal measures, 
despotism never yet was shaken; for 
whatsovereignwillestabUshlegal means 
for his own overthrow ? The sensibi- 
lity which laments only the enemies of 
liberty, is ever suspicious ! Cease to 
agitate the bloody robe of the tyrant 
before my eyes, or I will believe you 
wish to replace Rome in its fetters ! 
Eternal calumniators ! would you dis- 
grace the Republic in its cradle, and 
furnish arms to aU Europe against the 
Revolution which has produced it ? It 
is said that an innocent individual has 
perished. The number of the sufferers 
has been greatly exaggerated ; but sup- 
posing there waa one such, it was doubt- 
less too much. He was perhaps a good 
citizen, one of our best Mends. Weep 
for him — ^weep even for the unworthy 
citizens who have fallen under the 
sword of popular justice ; but let your 
grief, like every human thing, have a 
terminatioiL But let us, at the same 
time, reserve some tears for more touch- 



ing calamities : Weep! a hundred thou- 
sand citizens sacrificed by tyranny ! 
Weep ! our fellow-citizens massacred 
in their cradles, or in the arms of their 
mothers ! Have you no brothers, or 
children, or wives, to i-evenge ? The 
family of French legislators is their 
country — ^is the whole human race, ex- 
cepting tyrants and their suppoi*ters. 
Weep, then, humanity debased imder 
an odious yoke; but be consoled by the 
reflection, that by calming unworthy 
discord, you will secure the happiness 
of your own country, and prepare that 
of the world." 

58. Divided by opposite opinions, the 
Assembly willingly closed with the pro- 
posal of Robespierre to put an end to 
these personal altercations, and pass to 
the order of the day. Barbaroux and 
Lanjuinais vainly endeavoured to main- 
tain the accusation ; the leaders of the 
Gironde themselves, irresolute in action, 
hesitated to support them. "!£, in- 
deed," said BarSre, ''there existed in 
the republic a man bom with the genius 
of Csesar, or the boldness of Cromwell; 
if there was to be foimd here a man 
with the talent of Sylla^ and his dan- 
gerous means of elevation ; if we had 
amongst us a legislator of vast ability, 
boundless ambition, and profound dis- 
simulation ; a general, for example, re- 
turning loaded with laurels to dictate 
laws to your choice, or insult the rights 
of the people, — I would be the first to 
propose against him a decree of accusa- 
tion. But let us cease to waste our time 
on men who wUlJill no place in history; 
let us not put pigmies on pedestals; the 
civic crowns of Robespierre are mingled 
with cypress." The agitation for some 
time was extreme in the Assembly, 
and Barbaroux, Lanjuinais, and Louvet 
strenuously contended for a reply to 
Robespierre. But they were deserted 
by their party, who, like all other men 
without nerve, think they will avert 
danger by postponing a collision. At 
length itwas nearly unanimously agreed 
to pass to the order of the day. The 
Girondists flatteredthemselves that this 
would extinguish Robespierre's influ- 
ence as completely as exile or death, 
and actually joined with the Jacobins 
in preventing the reply of Louvet — a 
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£Eital error, which France had oause to 
lazaeni with tears of Uood.* 

59. Itwas now evident that the Giron- 
dists were no match for their terrible 
adversaries. The men ofaction on their 
Bide, Louvet, Barbarooz, and Lanjuin- 
ais, in vain strove to rouse them to the 
necessity of vigorous measures in con- 
jftp'^ing with sudi enemies. Their con- 
stant reply was, that they would not 
be the first to commence the shedding 
of blood. Their whole vigour mani- 
fested itself in declamation, their whole 
wisdom in abstract discussion. They 
had now become humane in int^iiion, 
and moderate in coimsel, though they 
were tax from having been so in l^e 
earlier stages of the Revolution ; they 
were fitted to add to £he procq^erity of 
a republic in peace, but totally unequal 
to the task of guiding It in peciods of 
agitation. They were too honourable 
to beUeve in the wickediMBS of their 
opponents, tooBcmpulous to adopt the 
measures requisite to disarm, too des- 
titute of moral courage to be able to 
crush them. When warned of the ne- 
eessity of siarildng a deciave blow, they 
replied, with the most deplorahle aanf 
fiiid, that it vraa better not to uxitate 
men of a violent temperament. The 
only weapons they ootdd be prevailed 
Qntoemploy were reaaan and eloquence, 
while their adversaries weredailyBbazp- 
ening their poniards. ''It was easy to 
foresee," says Louvet, " what would be 
the issue of such a tMntest*' 

* Hie press in Paris, as usnal !n periods 
of revolutionary excitement, bad already 
adopted the sysUm of reporting onl^ tbe 
speeches of tlie popular leaden^ and this ap- 
pmrs in an especial nuomer in the report of 
this debate in the Maniteur. This was ad- 
mitted to Robespierre by its editor.-^" Ton 
must have remarked, howevei; that the 
MonUeur has aluayt reported the speedies of 
the Uountain at greater length thim those of 
any other party. I only gave a short extract 
from Louvet's first accusation of you, while I 
published your answer entire. I reported al- 
most in tan all the dUeourgeg pronounced for 
the death of tJie Mug* and only qitoted a few 
extracts from tiie others, to preserve some 
sonblanoe of inmartiality. I may say with 
confidenoe that the pubhdty I gave to your 
two speeches, and to that of Bai%re, contri- 
buted not a little to decide the opinion of the 
Assembly and the departmcoits."— Pajvierf 
JiUdits trouvis Chez Bobespiebre, IL 180: 
JEUdactettr du ManUeur d Bobesfzebre, 18th 
June 1798. 



60. But in truth ^e evil lay nmch 
deeper than Louvet is inclined to ad- 
mit; andtheOirondists, now that they 
had become the executive, and were 
striving with a lower and yet more fe- 
rocious band of democrats, experienced 
the necessary effects of, and just retri- 
butionfor,that destruction of the throne 
which they themselves had accomplish- 
ed, and that fatal disbanding of the con- 
stitutional guard which they had se 
pertinaciously foroed on the rel\ietaat 
Louis. It was the want of an armed 
force at their command, to secure the 
freedom of their deliberations, and pro- 
tect them from the insurgent mobs of 
the capital, whicli was the real eviL 
The dieadfiil massacres of the 10th Au- 
gust and the 2d September had strudc 
such a terror into the Assembly, that 
whoiever there was an appearance of 
rousing the populace, they were fain to 
submit Besistanoe was impossible ^on 
the part of an unarmed body of legielar 
tors, in presence of an armed and infu- 
riated rabble, which had drunk deeply 
of blood, and yet thirsted for mora 
The Jacobins were perfectly aware of 
this advantage, and accordingly, while 
they were daUy strangthening and in- 
creasing the armed force of the sections 
at the command of the municipality, 
they strenuously resisted the slightest 
approadi towards the establishment of 
any guard ot civic force for the defence 
of the Convention. Roland had made 
Tepwbed attempts to get a decree passed 
for the establishment of such a force; 
but they were all defeated by the agi- 
tation raised in the Jacobin club, and 
the threat of an insurrection. It was 
the destruction of Ihe executive which 
induoed all the horrors of the Involu- 
tion, for it left the legislature at the 
mercy of the mob of Paris ! 

61. Having at length become sensible 
of their weakness from this cause, the 
Girondists brought forward a proposal 
for an aimed guard for the Convention. 
The populace was immediately put in 
motion. The menacing language of the 
deputies of the sections of Paris, who 
attended at the bar of the Convention 
to remonstrate against tiie proposed 
guard, is one of the most instruo- 
tive proo& that exists of the state of 
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ttoddom to which they were reduced. 
" Maxbdatories of the sovereign people/' 
said ihey, ** you see before you the de- 
putiee of the sectioiis of Faria. l^ey 
«ome to tell you eternal truths ; to re- 
call you to the principleB which nature 
•nd reason haye engraTm in the hearts 
of all freemen. No more words — ^we 
demand deeds. It has been proposed 
to put you on a level with tyrants, by 
surroiunding you with an armed guard." 
At these words a violent storm arose in 
the Assembly ; the President covered 
his face in despair. Waiting patiently 
tiU the din had ceased, the orator re- 
sumed : '' I repeat^ they have proposed 
to put you on a level with tyrants, by 
surrounding you with a gnardcomposed 
differently from that which now con- 
stitutes the public strength. The sec- 
tions of Pans, after having maAnir^y 
weighed the prindpleB on which the so- 
vereignty of the people rests, now d^ 
dare to you, by us, that it regards that 
project as odious, its execution danger- 
ous. Wo will attack that principle in 
-bfmt, as vigorously as our armies on 
the frontiers combat our enemies. We 
are now defending the entire Republic : 
Paris has made tiie Revolution — ^Paris 
has given liberty to France>-Paris will 
maintam it" Overawed and subju- 
gated, the Assembly were glad to con- 
ceal their weakness by passing to the 
order of the day, and inviting the de- 
putation to the honour of the sitting. 

62. In the midst of these vi^ement 
passions, laws still more stringent and 
sanguinary were passed against the 
priests and emigrants. So rapidly had 
the Revolution advanced thattheynow 
excited very little attention, and vrere 
passed, as it were, by acdamation. First, 
it was decreed that every Frenchman 
taken with arms against fVance in his 
hands, should be pmuUbed with death ; 
and soon after, that ''the .French emi- 
grants are for ever banished from the 
territory of France, and those who re- 
turn shall be punished with death." A 
third decree directed that all lineir pro- 
perty, movable and immovable, should 
be confiscated to the service of the 
etata These decrees were rigidly exe- 
cuted : and though almost xumoticed 
amidst the bloody deeds which at the 



same period stained the Revolution, ul- 
timately produced the most lasting and 
irremedii^le effects. 

63. At length the prostration of the 
Assembly before the anned sections of 
Pads had become so excessive, that Bu- 
zot and Barbaroux, the most intrepid 
of the Girondists, brought forward two 
measures which, if they could have been 
carried, would have emancipated the 
legislature from this odious thraldom. 
Buoot proposed to establish a guard 
specially for the protection of the Con- 
vention, drawn from young men chosen 
from the different depaztoisnts. Bar- 
baroux at the same time brought for- 
ward four decrees, ably conceived, 
which, if carried into execution, wonld^ 
have effectually checked the usurpa- 
tions of the municipality. By the first, 
the capital was to cease to be the seat 
of the legislature, when it lost its daim 
to their presence, by frdling to protect 
them fr^om insult By the second, the 
troops of the F^^r^s and the national 
cavalry were to be charged, along with 
the armed sections, with the protection 
of the legislature. By tiie third, the 
Convention was to constitute itself into 
a court of justice, for the trial of all 
conspirators against its authority. By 
the fourth, the Convention suspended 
the municipality of Paris. This would 
have established an effectual counter- 
poise to the infiuenoe of the populace 
of Paris, and have been a decisive blow 
to the Jacobins and municipality of that 
city. Robespierre combated the pro- 
posal with all his power. '' Paris is now 
tranquil," said he.-—" The blood of 2d 
September is yet reeking," replied 
Yergniaud. '^ The authority of the Con- 
vention is now universally Tefl^>ected :" 
** You yourself daily call it in question 
in your seditious assemblies, your san- 
guinary journals." ''Such a decree 
would be a libel on the people of Pa- 
ris :" " They groan, as well as our- 
sdves, under the assassins who oppress 
them." " You wish to create a tyran- 
ny :" "On the contrary, we strive to 
put an end to yours." " You would 
establish a prsetorian band:" "You 
rule by means of a horde of brigands." 
" You are treading in the steps of Syl- 
la : " " You have the ambition of Crom- 
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welL" These angry recriminations had 
no effect but to divert the Assembly 
from the importance of the real object 
at issue ; and, fearful of present danger, 
they rejected the only means of avoid- 
ing it in future, by delivering them- 
selves, improtected, to the mob of the 
capital Thus the Girondist ministry 
experienced the fatal consequences of 
the base betrayal of their sovereign on 
occasion of the disbanding of the con- 
stitutional guard, and were fast descend- 
ing the gulf into which that step had 
precipitated him. 

64. The Jacobins skilfully availed 
themselves of these impotent manifes- 
tations of distrust^ to give additional 
currency to the report^ that the Giron- 
dists intended to transport the seat of 
government to the souUiem provinces. 
This rumour rapidly gained ground 
with the populace, and augmented their 
dislike at the ministry. Their oppon- 
ents treated the accusation with con- 
tempt ; a striking proof of their igno- 
rance of the ti^mg foundations on 
which popular favour or dislike is 
founded. On every occasion the demo- 
crats pressed for a decree in favour of 
the unity and indivisibility of the Re- 
public ; thereby insinuating the belief 
that a federal union was contemplated 
by their adversaries — a project of all 
others the most impopuliu: in the cen- 
tral city of Paris, and the report of which 
was afterwards productive of the most 
ruinous consequences to the moderate 
party. In truth, the suspicions of the 
Jacobins on this point were not so des- 
titute of foundation as their leaders in 
public maintained. Madame Roland 
conceived it was by a union of federal 
republics that the freedom of France 
could alone be secured ; and this opin- 
ion had in secret now come to be shared 
by aU the leading men of her party, 
who felt daily the ruinous effects of the 
armed force of Paris, which their ad- 
VfBrsaries had at their disposal In the 
Courrier des DipartemetUt, which was 
conducted by their party, the project 
of a federal union was opeiily advocated. 

65. All these preUxninary struggles 
were essays of strength by tiie two par- 
ties, prior to the grand question which 
was now destined to attiuct the eyes of 



Europe and the world. This was the 
Trial or Louis XVI. The Jacobins 
had several motives for urging this 
measure. By placing the king^s life in 
peril, they hoped to compel the Giron- 
dists openly to espouse his cause, and 
thereby ruin them without redemption 
in the eyes of the people : by engaging 
the popular party in so decisive a step, 
they knew that they would best preclude 
any chance of return to a royalist go- 
vernment. They were desirous, more- 
over, of taking out of the hands of the 
Girondists, and the moderate part of 
the Convention, the formation of a re- 
publican government; and they were 
probably of opinion that the vengeance 
of the dead was less to be feared than 
that of the living, and that a dethroned 
king was a dangerousneighbour to an in- 
femt democracy. To prepare the nation 
for this great event> and familiarise them 
with the tragedy in which it was in- 
tended to terminate, the most vigorous 
measures were taken by the Jacobins 
over all France. In their central club 
at Paris the question was repeatedly 
canvassed, and the most inflammatory 
harangues were delivered, on the neces- 
sity of striking a decisive blow against 
the royalist foction. The popular so- 
cieties in the departments were stimu- 
lated to present addresses to the Con- 
vention, openly demanding the condem- 
nation of tiie king. The sections of Pa- 
ris imitated their example. Petitions 
were daily heard at the bar of the As- 
sembly, praying for vengeance on the 
murderers of the 10th August, and for 
the death of the last tyrant In the 
barbarous language of the age, the Pre- 
sident had frequently promised satis- 
fiEUJtion to the numerous petitioners who 
prayed, " De faire rouler la tfite du ty- 
ran ;" * and in many proclamations the 
jnonarch they were about to try had 
been already condemned by the Con- 
vention. 

66. A discovery was at this juncture 
made in the Tuileries, which increased 
to a very high degree the popular dis- 
content against the unfortunate prince. 
In a cavi^ in the wall, behind a con- 
cealed iron door, were found a great 

* To roll on the ground the head of the 
tyrant. 
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variety of secret papers, belonging to 
the oourt^ placed diere, as already men- 
tioned, by order of Louis. Evidence 
wafl there discovered of the measures 
of Talon, the agreement with Mirabeau, 
the propositions of Bouill^, and many 
other secret transactions. Roland had 
the misfortime, by giving publicitv to 
this discovery, to hasten tiie death of 
the sovereign he was desirous of saving. 
The papers discovered threw a doubt 
on the consistency of many individuals 
on the popular side ; but they in no 
degree implicated Louis in any sinister 
or unworthy design. They amounted 
merely to this, that the monarch, se- 
verely pressed by his enemies, and de- 
serted by all the world, was desirous 
of strengthening his party, or received 
and entertained projects of deliverance 
from the most zealous of his adherents. 
But no trace was discovered of any in- 
tention, on his part, to subvert the con- 
stitution he had sworn to maintain, or 
do more than extricate himself firom 
the tyranny to which, in the pretended 
days of freedom, he waa really sub- 
jected by the democratic faction. And 
is the sovereign to be the only person, 
in a free country, who is to be denied 
the privilege of making those efforts in 
fstvour of his just rights, which are so 
zealously asserted for the meanest of 
his subjects ? 

67. The chai^ges brought against 
Louis were very numerous. Among 
others, he was accused of having writ- 
ten to the Bishop of Clermont, on 16th 
April 1791, "that if he recovered his 
power he would restore the clergy and 
the constitution to their ancient state ; " 
of having entertained designs of betray- 
ing his oaths and overturning ihe Re- 
volution ; of having corresponded with 
the emigrant faction, whose avowed 
object was the restoration of the an- 
cient order of things. Of all these 
grounds of complaint, it is sufficient 
to observe, that in so far as they were 
founded in fact, they were perfectly 
justifiable in the circumstances in which 
he was placed ; but that in greater part 
they were base calumnies, equally con- 
tradicted by his virtues and his irre- 
solution; and that if he had really 
been actuated by the principles im- 



puted to him, he never would have 
been reduced to the necessity of vindi- 
cating himself before a popi^ar assem- 
bly. The preliminary question which 
occupied the Convention was. Whether 
Louis could be legally brought to trial 
beforethem? The Committee of Twelve, 
to whom the point was referred for in- 
vestigation, reported in the affirmative. 
Mailh^, charged with delivering its re- 
port, mainta^ed — "That the inviola- 
bility awarded to Louis by the consti- 
tution was as king, not as an indivi- 
dual; that the nation had supplied 
the inviolability of the sovereign by 
the responsibility of his ministers ; and 
that, where he had acted as an indivi- 
dual, and not through them, his pro- 
tection was at an end; that his de- 
thronement was not a punishment, but 
a change of government ; that he was 
not amenable to the law against trai- 
tors and conspirators ; finally, that the 
arraignment should be before the Con- 
vention, and not any inferior court, be- 
cause, as it embraced all those interests 
which were centred in the maintenance 
of justice, it was impossible that that 
supreme tribunal could violate justice, 
and therefore needless that it should 
be fettered by its forms." 

68. When this report was received 
in the Convention, a stormy discussion 
arose. The partisans of Louis, though 
obliged to profess themselves satisfied 
of lus guilt, maintained " that the in- 
violability was general ; that the con- 
stitution had not only provided for 
secret hostilities on his part, but open 
warfare, and in either alternative, had 
prescribed no other pain than dethrone- 
ment ; that the nation had placed him on 
the throne on these conditions; that the 
Convention was commissioned by the 
nation to change the government, but 
not to judge the sovereign ; that if the 
rules of justice forbade lus prosecution, 
much more did the usages of war, which 
permitted no severity to the vanquished 
except on the field of battle ; that the 
Republic had no interest in his. con- 
demnation, but only in such measures 
as were called for by the public safety, 
which would be sufficiently secured by 
his detention or exile." There were 
not wanting, however, some deputies 
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who courageously Btipported a more 
humane opinion. "WhaV' said Ran- 
set, ''was the true position given to 
the king by the constitution of 1791 ? 
He was placed in presence of the na- 
tional representation as a rival to it. 
Was it not natural that he should seek 
to recover as much as possible his lost 
mithoiity? Did not you yourselves 
call ^i't" to enter upon that strife with 
tiie legislative body ? In that contest 
he was overthrown, and he lies now 
alone and bound at the feet of twenty- 
five millions of men, and shall they 
have the baseness to murder the van- 
quished f Has not Louis repressed, 
beyond any other maiT, the eternal de- 
sire for power which is so strongly im- 
pressed on the human heart f Did he 
not, in 1789, voluntarily abandon a laxge 
part of his authority? Has he not 
abolished servitude in his domains, 
admitted philosophers into his coun- 
oiIb, and even the empirics imposed 
upon him by the public voice ? Does 
not France owe to him the convoca- 
tion of the States-G^eral, and the first 
establishment of its political rights ? " 
The Girondists supported this opinion ; 
the neutral party was inclined to ad- 
here to the report of the committee. 

69. But the Jacobins openly avowed 
A more manly doctrine, if such an epi- 
thet can be fitly applied to severity to- 
waids a fallen enemy. '* Citizens," said 
St Just, ''I undertake to prove that 
tiie opinions advanced on both sides 
are equally erroneous. The committee 
who nave reported, you yourselves, our 
adversaries, seek for forms to authorise 
the trial of the late king — I, on the 
contrary, affirm that the king is to be 
regarded more as an enemy, whom we 
have to oombat> than as a criminal 
whom we are to judge ; the forms to 
be observed are not those of private 
prosecutiotis, but of public conflicts. 
Hesitation, delay, in such a case, are 
the greatest acts of imprudence. After 
posi^ning the formi^on of laws, no 
calamii^ could be so great as that of 
temporising with a dethroned mon- 
arclL The mere act of having reigned 
is a crime, a usurpation which notibing 
oan absolve, which a people are culp- 
able for having suffered, and whidi 



invests every man with a personal right 
of vengeance. No one can reign inno- 
cently ; the veiy idea of such a thing 
is ridiculous. We must treat such a 
usurpation as kings themselves have 
treated all attempts to dethrone thon. 
Was not the memory of Cromwell ar- 
raigned for having overturned the an- 
thority of Charles f Yet, in truth, the 
one was not more a usurper than the 
other ; for when a people is sufficient^ 
base to allow itself to be ruled by a 
tyrant, power belongs of right to the 
&st person who can seize it, and is not 
more legitimate when held by one than 
by the other. The time will come when 
the world will be astonished that, in 
the eighteenth centuiy, we should hivra 
be«i so much behind tiie days of CsBsar : 
that tyrant was slain in a crowded sen- 
ate, without any other formality than 
three-and-tweniy strokes of a poniard, 
and no other warrant than the liberty 
of Rome. And now you hesitate to 
engage in the trial of a man, the as- 
sassin of the people, arrested in the 
very commission of his crimes. The 
men who are charged with the judg- 
ment of Louis have a republic to form; 
those who scruplo at inflicting a just 
punishment on a king, will never suo- 
ceed in establishing one. If the Roman 
people, after six hundred years of hatred 
of tyrants — ^if England, after the deaiii. 
of Cromwell — sawthe race of sovereigns 
revive in its bosom, what have all to 
fear among^ ourselves who see the axe 
tremble in the hands of those who have 
only just begun to wield it» and the 
people, in the first days of their liberty, 
aw^ by the recollection of their former 
fetters ? " 

70. Robespierre strongly supported 
these aigumenta *' Consider," said he, 
** what audacity ihe enemies of liberty 
have ahready acquired. In August hist 
they sought concealment; now they 
boldly show themselves, and demand 
impunity for a peijured tyrant We 
have heard of his virtues and benefac- 
tions. While we have the utmost dif- 
ficultyin rescuing the best citizens &om 
a predpitate accusation, the cause of 
the despot alone is so sacred that it 
cannot be too fully or patiently dis- 
cussed. If we are to believe his apolo- 
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gists, his trial will last serenl BKHitibs; 
it will be protracted till next siirmg, 
wImb the despots will ezecate a gene- 
ral attack for his resocte. What a career 
ss thus opened to the oonspiratoro! 
what room afforded for intrigues of the 
aristocracy ! The Assembly has been 
cmconsciously led from the true ques- 
tion before it. There is in realily no 
criminal process; Louis is not an ao- 
eosed party; you are not judges; you 
are, and can be, only statesmen; you 
bavo met a yerdiet to pronounce for «r 
against any indiTidual, but a measure 
«f public importance to adopts an act 
essential to national existenoe to per- 
form. A dethroned king in a republic 
18 fit for nothing but one of two objects 
—either to trouble the public tranquil- 
lity and endanger the freedom of the 
tkik^, or to confirm the one and the 
o&er. The punishment of death is in 
general an evil, for this plain reason, 
tiiat> by the un^kangeable laws of na- 
ture, it can only be justified by abso- 
lute necessity with regard to indivi- 
duals or to the social body; and in ordi- 
naiy cases it can never be necessary, 
because ihe goremment has ample 
means of preventing ^e guilty person 
from injuring his fellow-citizens. But 
a dethroned king in the midst of an ill* 
cemented r^mblio— a king whose name 
akme is sufficient to rekindle the flames 
of civil war— can never be an object of 
indifference to the public safbty; and 
l^t israxH exception from ordinary 
rules is owing to nothing but the na- 
ture of his crimes. I pronounce with 
regret the fatal truth : Louis must die, 
that France may live. Louis was once 
a king ; he is now dethroned : the mo- 
mentous question befcnre you is decided 
by these simple consideratioBs. Louis 
cannot be tried ; his trial is over, his 
condemnation recorded, or the forma- 
tion of the republic is xmjustifiable. I 
demand that the Convention shall de- 
clare the king traitor towards France, 
criminal towards human nature, and in- 
stantly condemn him in virtue, of the 
right of insurrection.'* 

71. By l^ese extreme propositions, 
which they did not expect to carry, the 
Jacobins in a manner insured the con- 
demnation of Louis. When such doc- 



trines were once abroad, the moderate 
party had no diance of success with 
the multitude, but in adopting mea- 
sures of inferior severity. To have con- 
tended for an absolute exemption from 
punishment) would have appeared tan- 
tamount to abandoning the whole prin- 
ciples of the Bevolution. Svery man 
felt that he could not do so without en- 
dangering his own safety, and expos- 
ing himself to ih» imminent hasard of 
shortly dianging places with his de- 
throned sovereign. Actuated by these 
motives, the majoriiy of the Convention, 
composed of the Girondists and neutral 
party, decided that the king should be 
put on his trial before it 

V2. The prison of the Temple, which 
has been rendered immortal by the last 
imprisonment of Louis XVL and his 
fionily, no longer exists. It was situ- 
ated in the Rue du Temple, in the heart 
of Paris, and oonsiBted of two towen 
enclosed within a high exterior waU, 
and placed adjoining each other. They 
were called tiie little and the great 
towers. In the former, t^ whole royal 
family were first immured; to the last 
the king idone was subsequently re- 
moved, when he was separated from 
his wife and children. The little tower 
consisted of asmaU square, flankedwitk 
turrets, consisting of four stories. In 
the first were a small library, parlour, 
and guard-room ; in the second was the 
bedroom of the king and queen, in whidi 
the dauphin eleptw The I^rincess Elisa- 
beth and princess-royal were lodged in 
an adjoining apartment, entering from 
the former. During the day, the royal 
family sat in a large room in the third 
story, adjoining which was a little one 
in &Q turret, where the kmg^s books 
were kept ; and in a room entering from 
it, Cl^ and Hue, the faithful attend- 
ants of the fallen sovereign; slept On 
the right of the towers, enclosed within 
high walls, was a small garden, in which 
the royal family were permitted to walk. 
It had no flow^s or shrubs to give 
variety to the scene : a few plots of 
wiiiieredgrass, and three stunted bushes 
of arbutus, rendered half leafless by the 
winds of autumn, constituted the only 
ornaments of the gloomy enclosure. 
Sudi was the last abode of those to 
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whom the splendour of Versailles once 
seemed scarcely a fitting habitation. 

73. Since his imprisonment in the 
Temple, the unfortunate monarch had 
been sucoesslvely curtailed of his com- 
fortSy and the severity of his detention 
increased. At first the royal family 
were permitted to spend their time to- 
gether; and, disengaged from the cares 
of government, they experienced the 
sweetness of domestic affection and 
parental tenderness. Attended by their 
faithful servants, Cl^ry and afterwards 
Hue, the king spent his time in teach- 
ing the dauphin the elements of educa- 
tion, the queen in dischai^giug with the 
princesses the most humble duties; or, 
like Maiy in Lochleven castle, in hrge 
works of tapestry. The royal party 
breakfasted at nine in the apartment 
of the queen ; at one, if the day was 
fair, they walked for an hour in the 
garden, strictly watched by the officers 
of the municipality, from whom they 
often experienced the most cruel in- 
sults. Their son evinced the most en- 
gaging sweetness of disposition, as well 
as aptitude for study ; bred up in the 
school of adversity, he promised to 
grace the throne by the virtues and 
enei^ of a humble station. The prin- 
cess-royal, in the intervals of instruc- 
tion, played with her brother, and soft- 
ened, by every possible attention, the 
severity of her parents' captivity ; while 
the Prmoess Elizabeth bore the horrors 
of her prison with the same celestial 
equanimity with which she had for- 
merly withstood the seductions and 
corruptions of a dissipated court. The 
virtues and graces of the queen won 
the heart and vanquished the fanati- 
cism of one of the guards, placed over 
the royal family by the Convention, 
named Toulan. He was a native of 
Toulouse, and inherited the warmth 
and ardour of a southern imagination. 
To such a disposition the transition was 
easy — from the enthusiasm of liberty to 
that of love. Like George Douglas at 
Lochleven, he devoted himself in secret 
to the rescue of the royal captives, and 
engaged one of his colleagues, named 
Lepitre, in the attempt The secret 
countenign given to Toulan by the 
qneen was the words — " He who &ars 



to die, knows not how to love.'' But 
though several persons in Paris, and 
even in the national guard, were en- 
gaged in the attempt, the generous de- 
sign failed, firom the frequent change 
of guards, which the comnussionera' 
jealousy had ordered. 

74. The long evenings of winter were 
chiefly spent in reading aloud. Racine 
and Oomeille, or historical composi- 
tions, were the favourite study of the 
royal family.* The king perused, again 
and again, the history of the English 
Rebellion by Hume, and sought, by re- 
flections on the fate of Charles, to pre- 
pare his mind for the catastrophe which 
he was well aware awaited himself. His 
firmness seemed to increase with the 
approach of danger; the irresolution 
and timidity by whidi he was formerly 
distinguished, totally disappeared when 
his subjects' &te was not bound up with 
his own. The queen herself took an 
example from his resolution. After 
dinner, the king and his family slept 
peaceably for a short time— a touching 
spectacle, standing as they did on the 
verge of eternity. At night the queen 
undressed the dauphin, and put him to 
bed with her own hands. He ssdd his 
prayers to his mother; he petitioned 
for his parents' life, and for the Prin- 
cess Lamballe, with whose death he was 
unacquainted, and for his instructress, 
the Marquise de TourzeL After they 
had been some time in the Temple, the 
queen taught her son another prayer, 
which she whispered in his ear as she 
stooped down to kiss him when lying 
in his bed before retiring to rest. The 
prayer has been preserved by the Duch- 
ess d'Angouldme, and was as foUows : 
" All-powerful God, who hath created 
and redeemed me, I love you : preserve 
my father and mother, and our family. 
Defend us against our enemies. Give 
to my mother, my aunt, my sister, 
strength to endure tiieir trials." When 
the ComimssionerB of the Commune 
were near, he took the precaution, of 
his own accord, to utter the last sup- 
plications in an inaudible voice. The 
members of the municipality, who al- 

* They afterwards occupied the winter 
evenings of Napoleon at St Helena. — ^Lxa 
Casbs and O'Hkara. 
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temately visited the royal family dur- 
ing their captivity, at times displayed 
the most insolent barbarity, at others 
a delicate forbearance. Louis conversed 
vith his inspectors on every occasion, 
and in the most familiar manner, on 
the subject of their different trades, and 
frequently surprised them by the ex- 
tent and accuracy of his practical in- 
formation. " Are you not afraid," said 
he to a mason, Mizareau, ** that these 
pillars will give way ? " — " They stand 
firmer than the throne of kings," was 
the reply of the hard-hearted republi- 
can. 

75. By degrees, however, the precau- 
tions of the municipality became more 
vexatioiis. Their officers never for an 
instant lost sight of the royal family ; 
and when they retired to rest> a bed 
was placed at the door of each room, 
where the guards slept. They seemed 
to take a savage pleasure in all acts 
which might shock the royal captives, 
and remind them of their fallen condi- 
tion.* Santerre, with his bi*utal staff, 
every day made them a visit ; and a 
permanent council of civic authorities 
was held in the lower apartments of the 
prison. Writing materials were first 
taken away; soon after, the knives, 
scissors, needles, and bodkins of the 
princesses were seized, after the most 
rigorous search, — a cruel deprivation, as 
it not only prevented them from reliev- 
ing the tedious hours by needlework, 
but rendered it impossible for them any 
longer to mend their garments. Rigor- 
ously excluded from sH communication 
with the city, it was with the utmost 
di£&culty that they could receive any 
intelligence as to the events which were 
going on there. But the ingenuity of 
the faithful Cl^ry discovered a method, 
to a cei*tain degree, of satisfying their 
desires in this particular, by means of 
a public crier, with whom he opened a 
communication, and who placed him- 
self under the windows of the king, 

* " Bocher (the jailer) sung before us the 
Carmagnole and other horrors ; knowing that 
my mother dreaded the smell of a pipe, he 
puffed the smoke in her and my other's &oe 
when they passed. He was always in bed 
when we went to supper, sometimes even 
when we dined." — Journal da Temj^, par 
Madame la Dughsbsb D'AHOOUUOfiv 43, 44. 



and, imder pretence of selling the jour- 
nals, recounted their leading articles 
with as loud a voice as he could. Cl^ry 
at the appointed hour placed himself 
at the window, and eagerly listened to 
the details, which in the evening, after 
the king had retired to bed, he told him 
in a whisper, without the city officers 
being aware of the communication. 

76. But before long, the magistrates 
of Paris envied the royal captives the 
simple consolation which they derived 
from sharing their misfortunes together. 
By a resolution of the municipality, on 
29th September, it was determined that 
the king and the dauphin should be se- 
parated from the queen and the prin- 
cesses. This decree, as unnecessaxy as 
it was barbarous, rent the hearts of the 
whole family. With anxious eyes they 
gazed in the faces of the municipal offi- 
cers, to gather the object of this sepa- 
ration from the king, which they feared 
was his death. Their grief was so poig- 
nant, that it even melted the hearts of the 
commissioners of the magistracy, who 
left the room that they might escape 
its influence. Cl^ry, the king's valet, 
who accompanied Louis to the large 
tower, where he was to be confined, was 
not even allowed to see the dauphin, or 
assist him in dressing; and the king 
was not permitted for some time to be- 
hold his family at all. The allowance 
of food brought to Louis in his seclu- 
sion was barely adequate to the suste- 
nance of a human being. One morning, 
the piece of bread presented for his 
breakfast, and that of Cl^ry, was so pal- 
pably insufficient) that the latter refused 
to share it. The monarch insisted, and 
they eat together in silence and in tears 
their humble allotment. Shortly after, 
the sorrow of the royal family received 
some relief by their being permitted to 
dine together ; their joy at meeting was 
so excessive that even their stem jailers 
were moved to tears. The queen, dur- 
ing their whole captivity, performed the 
duties of a common menial servant in 
the rooms ; this, at all times a source 
of regret to the king, was especially so 
on the anniversary of their marriage, 
and the birth of their children, or other 
joyous events. On one of these ocoa- 
aions he recalled to her recollection the 
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days oi their happixMSfl, and asked her 
pardon for having implicated her in the 
iaXe of <Hie who had so chajoged them 
into moumiag. '' Ah ! Madam 1 " said 
he one erening, on seeing Marie Antoi* 
nette engaged in one of these hoimhle 
pursuits, " what an employment for a 
qneen of France I Conld tiiey see it at 
Vienna 1 Who could haveforeseen that, 
in uniting your lot to mine, you would 
have descended so low!" — "And do 
you esteem it as nothing/' replied the 
queen with inexpressible dignity, 'Hhe 
^ry of being the wife of the best and 
the most persecuted of men f Are not 
such misfortunes the noblest hoaoursr 
77. On l^e day on which it had been 
detennined that Louia should appear at 
tJie bar of the Conyention, he was en- 
gaged tieaching the dauphin his lesson, 
w£Bn the commissioners entered, and 
informed the king tha^ they were or- 
dered to take the young prince to his 
mother. He tenderly embraced his son, 
aod waa profoundly afflicted at the se- 
paration. At one, thct- mayor of Paris, 
Ghambony ent^red^ and read the decree, 
by which it was ordained that Louis 
Capet should attend at the bar of the 
CSonvention. '' Capet is not my name," 
ha replied, ** but that of one of my an- 
cestors. I could ha>ye wished, gentle- 
men, that you had left my son with me 
during the last two hours; but that 
deprivation is a part of the treatment 
which I have experienced ever since my 
confinement. I am ready to follow you, 
not because I recognise the authority 
of the Convention^ but because they 
hftve the power* to compel me." When 
Madame Elizabeth was informed of the 
measures adopted in regard to the king, 
she expressed herself fully prepared for 
the catastrophe which followed. *' The 
queen and I," she said, ** are prepared 
for the worst : we do not attempt to 
shut our eyes to his i^proaching &te — 
be wiU die the victim of his love for 
the people,,fbr whose happiness he has 
nerer ceasad to labour since his acces- 
sion to the throne. How cruelly the 
country has been deceived ? The reli- 
gion of the king, his firm reliance on 
Providence^ can support him in that 
cruel extremity. (%ry, you will be 
left alone with my brother ; redouble 



your attentions to him ; we have sow 
none to depend on but you." 

78. The erowd was immense as ibe 
kingpassed through the streets. Amidst 
a thousand revolutionasry cries, sonM 
countenances indicated &e most ■prO' 
found grie£ His own appearance dif- 
fered in no respect from what it had 
been when he passed, in l^e days of his 
prosperity, from one palace to another: 
Six hundred infantry, and a large body 
of cavalry, with three pieces of loaded 
cannon^ preceded and followed the car> 
riage. The Convention, warned of ihe 
approach of the king, earnestly recom- 
mended tranquillity when he entered. 
'^ Representatives," said Harare, the pre- 
sident, *' you are about to exercise the 
right of national justice. You will an- 
swer to all the citizens of France for 
your conduct Europe observes you; 
history will collect your thoughts — 
your actions; incorruptible posteri^ 
will judge you with inflexible severity. 
Let your attitude suit the dignity of 
your situation. Give, by your organs, a 
great lesson to kings — an example use- 
ful to the emancipation of nations. Re- 
member the terriUie silence which at* 
tended his appearance from Vareones 
— silence prophetic of the judgmentr 
of kings by nations." Louis appear^ 
ed. The presidentyBBtr^re, immediately 
said, with a fedtering voice, '^Louis, tho 
French nation accuses you : you are 
about to hear the charges that are to 
be preferred : Louis, be seated." The 
king sat down with an intrepid air: aa 
signs of emotion appeared on his coeon- 
tenance. The di^ty and mildness of 
his presence were such that the Giron- 
dists were melted to tears ; and tibe f»> 
naticism of St Just, Robespierre, and 
Marat, for a moment yielded to the 
feeUngs of humanity. 

79i The charges consisted of an cbuk 
meration of the whole crimes of the Be^ 
vohition, from its eommencement in 
1789, all of which were laid to his ac- 
count. They were, according to the 
custom in French courts, read to him 
by the clerk, and he was required to 
answer each charge separately. His 
answers, by the admission even of his 
enemies, were brief and firm : he dis- 
played a remarkable degree of presence 
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of mind ; and, in most oases, was tIo- 
torious over bis adveiBarieSy or touched 
them by the simplicitj of his replies. 
The afi&dr of Kanoy, the journey to 
Yaiennes, the suppression of the reyolt 
in the Champ de Mars, were justified 
hy the decrees of the Assembly ; the 
catastrophe of the 10th August^ ^7 ^^ 
power of self-defence confeiTed on him 
by the laws. To every question of the 
president he replied with clearness and 
precision ; denying some of the alleged 
crxmeSi showing that others were the 
work of his ministers, justifying aU by 
the powers conferred on lum by the 
Constitution. When efaaiged with shed- 
ding the blood of the people on the 10th 
August, he, for the £nt and last time, 
exclaimed with a loud voice, ''No, sir, 
it was not X that did it." He was careful, 
in his answers, never to implicate any 
members of the Constituent and Legis- 
lative Assemblies : many who then sat 
as his judges trembled lest he should 
betray them. The Jacobins beheld, 
with dismay, the profound impression 
made on the Convention by the simple 
statement of truth, by the firm but tem- 
perate demeanour of the sovereign. The 
most violent of the party proposed that 
he should be hung that very night ; a 
laugh, as of demons, followed the pro- 
jmnl fi^>m the benches of the Mounr 
iaan. But the majority, composed of 
the Girondists and the neutrals, decided 
that he should be formally tried, and 
defended by counseL 

&0. When Louis returned to the 
Temple, the cruel resolution of theCom- 
mime was communicated to him, that 
he was no longer to be permitted to see 
his fjGunily. " My son, at least ! " he 
ezdaimed with the most heart-rending 

* " If we shall meet again with more delight; 
Then draw my life in length ; let me sugtain. 
In hopes of his embraoe, the worst of patn. 
Bat» if your hard decrees — which, 1 I 

dread — 
Have doomed to death his xmdeBerving 

head; 
This, 1 this very moment let me die^ 
IThile hopes and fears in equal balance lie : 
"While, yet posseased of all his youthful 

charms^ 
I strain him dose within these aged anna — 
Befbre that fatal news my soul shaH 

wound 1 "—JBneid, TiiL 

t On the same day, the municipality passed 
a decree^ direeting '*that the two counsel of 



accent — " am I never again to see my 
son? What needless cruelty to deprive 
me of that sweet infant 1 " * At half- 
past eight, the hour when the dauphin 
usually went to bed, he earnestly en- 
treated that he might see him for a 
moment to give him his blessing ; but 
even this favour was refused by the re- 
lentless municipality. For some time 
aftor, he was in the deepest distress ; 
but he soon recovwed his composure — 
read for two hours a work on religion 
— and never again lost his sereni^ of 
mind. The Cdliveuticm, less barbarous 
than the magistrates, the day after, at 
the petition of the kii^, decreed that 
he might enjoy the society of his chil- 
dren, provided they did not return to 
the queen during his triaL '' You need 
not give yoursdf the trouble to pass 
such a decree," said the Jacobins, "for 
unless the municipality choose, they 
will not carry it into executiim." The 
kiog, thinking the children more nece»> 
sary to the queen's comfort than his 
own, declined to take them from her, 
and submitted to the painftd separation 
with a resignation which nothing could 
overcome. 

81. On the following day the deputies 
of the Convention announoed to him, 
that he was to be permitted to choose 
his counsel. He selected M. Tronchet 
and M. Targetf- The first accepted, 
and faithfully discharged his duty; the 
latter had the baseness to decline.:!: 
The vmerable Malesherbes, whose offi- 
cial career had been distinguished by 
so many sage and useful reforms, now 
came forward, and volunteered his 
services on behalf of his sovereign. 
In a letter addressed to the presidoit 
of the Convention, he said — " I have 

Louis XYI. should be strictly 9eaTched, and 
that, after being 8tiipi)ed, they should, under 
the surveiUance of the commissioners, be 
dressed in other garments, which they could 
not send out of the tower until after Judg> 
ment had been pronoun<^ on the king."— 
Bertrand de Mollevill^ X. 276, 277. 

t Napoleon knew how to admire heroism, 
even when exerted in another cause : one of 
his first acts was to promote Tronchet, then 
an old man, to the important duty of aiding 
in the formation of the legal code, which has 
given such durable lustre to the name of its 
author ; and he was soon after appointed to 
Uie head of the Supreme Court of Cassation. 
— BouBBiam^ iv. 68; v. 122. 
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been twice honoured with a place in 
the councils of my master, when it was 
the object of ambition to all the worlds 
I owe him the same service, when 
it imposes a duty which many con- 
sider dangerous." This generous offer 
drew tears from the eyes of many in 
the Conyention : the Jacobins wei*e 
silent; even, reckless ambition, for a 
moment^ felt the ascendant of heroic 
virtue. Louis was deeply affected at 
this proof of devotion on the part of his 
aged friend. When he entered the 
Temple, he clasped hiih in his arms, 
and exclaimed, with tears in his eyes — 
"Ah I it is you, my friend I You see 
to what I am reduced by the excess of 
my affection for my people, and the 
self-denial which led me to remove the 
troops intended to protect the throne 
from the enterprises of the factious. 
You fear not to endanger your own life 
to save mine ; but it is in vain. They 
wHl bring me to the scaffold, I am well 
aware; but that is of no moment. Let 
us enter upon the defence as if I were 
sure to be successful : I will gain it in 
reality through your exertions, since 
my memory will descend unspotted to 
posterity." * 

82. Malesherbes and Tronchet after- 
wards called in the assistance of M. de 
S^ze, a celebrated pleader, who at first 
had espoused the popular side, but had 
withdrawn from political life since the 
sombre days of the Revolution com- 
menced. He entered with great ear- 
nestness, and his wonted ability, upon 
his arduous duties. ** I have often 
wished," said the king to Malesherbes, 
"that I had the means of recompensing 
the zeal of your colleagues : I have 
thought of leaving them a legacy ; but 
would it be respected by the Conven- 
tion ? Would it not endanger them ?" 
— "Sire," replied Malesherbes, "the 

* How identical is heroic virtue in all ages ! 
how well have the poets prefigured its most 
noble efforts ! — 

" Et sei^ du parti qu'affligera le sort 
Egale It tous les deux jusques & la victoire, 
Je prendrai part aux maux sans en prendre 

la gloire ; 
Et je garde au milieu de tant d'&pres ri- 

gueurs, 
Mes larmes aux vaincus, et ma haine aux 

vainqueurs." 
C!oBNxiLUE, Let Horaeu, Act L scene 1. 



legacy is already bequeathed : in choos- 
ing them for your defenders, your ma- 
jesty has immortalised their names." 
His counsel were in continual astonish- 
ment at his serenity of mind. "Believe 
me," said he, " religion has more con- 
solation than philosophy." When the 
eloquent peroration of de S^ze was read 
to the king the evening before it was to 
be delivered to the Assembly, he re- 
quested that it might be struck out. 
"I have to request of you," said he, "to 
make a sacrifice, which I know will be 
painful; strike out of your pleading the 
too touching peroration. It is enough 
for me to appear before such judges, and 
demonstrate my complete innocence; 
but I will not condescend to move their 
feelings." The same day he composed 
his immortal testament ; the most per- 
fect commentary on the principles of 
Christianity that ever has come from 
the hand of a king.f " I recommend 
to my son," said he, in that touching 
memorial, " if he ever has the misfor- 
tune to become king, to feel that his 
whole existence should be devoted to 
the good of his people ; to bury in ob- 
livion all hatred and resentment, espe- 
cially for my misfortunes ; to recollect 
that he cannot promote ike happiness 
of his subjects but in reigning according 
to the laws; but, at the same time, that 
a king cannot carry into execution his 
good intentions without the requisite 
authority ; that, otherwise, being con- 
tinually thwarted in his operations,' he 
rather injures than b^iefits. I pardon 
all those who have injured me in my 
misfortunes ; and I pray my son to re- 
collect only their sufferings. I declare 
before God, and on the eve of appearing 
at his tribunal, that I am totally inno- 
cent of the crimes laid to my charge." 
88. On the 26th December the king 
was conducted to the Convention. He 
was taken in the carriage of the mayor, 
with the same military force as before. 
He evinced,in passing through the city, 
as great coolness as on the former oc- 
casion ; spoke of Seneca^ Livy, and the 
public hospitals; and addressed him- 
self in a delicate vein of pleasantry to 
one of the municipality, who sat in the 
carziage with his hat on. When wait- 
t See Appendix A chap. vm. 
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ing in the antechamber, Malesherbes, in 
conversing with the king, made use of 
the words, " Sire, your Majesty." Treil- 
hard, a furious Jacobin, interrupted 
him, exclaiming — " What has rendered 
you so bold as to pronounce these words, 
which the Convention has proscribed V* 
" Contempt of life," replied the intrepid 
old man. When they were admitted 
into the Assembly, Louis seated himself 
between his counsel, surveyed with a 
benignant eye the crowded benches of 
his adversaries, and was even observed 
sometimes to smile as he conversed with 
Halesherbes. In the speech which fol- 
lowed, de S^ze ably aligned the inviola- 
bility of the sovereign, and proved that, 
if it was destroyed, the weaker party in 
the Convention had no seburity against 
the stronger : a prophetic truth, which 
the Girondists soon experienced at the 
hands of their implacable enemies. He 
examined the whole life of the king, 
and showed that^ in every instance, he 
had been actuated by the sincerest love 
of his people. 

84. "On the 10th August," he ob- 
served, "was the monarch under the 
necessity of submitting to an armed 
multitude ? Was he constrained by law 
to yield to force ? Was not the power 
which he held in the constitution a de- 
posit, for the preservation of which he 
was answerable to the nation ? If you 
yourselves were surrounded by a furi- 
ous and misguided rabble, which threat- 
ened, without respect for your sacred 
character, to tear you from this sanctu- 
ary, what could you do other than what 
he has done ? The magistrates them- 
selves authorised aU that he did, by hav- 
ing signed the order to repel force by 
force. Notwithstanding their sanction, 
the king was unwilling to make use of 
this authority, and retired into the bo- 
som of the Assembly, to avoid the shed- 
ding of blood. The combat which fol- 
lowed was undertaken neither for him 
nor by his orders ; he interfered only to 
put a stop to it, as is proved by the fact» 
that it was in consequence of an order 
signed by him that the Swiss abandoned 
the defence of the chateau, and surren- 
dered their lives. There is a crying in- 
justice, therefore, in reproaching him 

YOL.n. 



with the blood shed on the 10th Au- 
gust ; in truth, his conduct in that par- 
ticular is above reproach." His con- 
clusion was in these words : — " Louis 
moimtedthethrone at the age of twenty; 
and even then he set the example of an 
irreproachable Ufe ; he was governed by 
no weak or corrupted passion ; he was 
economical, just^ and severe. He proved 
himself, from the beginning, the friend 
of his country. The people desired the 
removal of a destructive tax; he re- 
moved it : they wished the abolition of 
servitude; he abolished it in his do* 
mains: they prayed for a reform in 
the criminal law ; he reformed it : they 
demanded that thousands of French- 
men, whom the rigour of our usages had 
excluded from political rights, should 
enjoy them ; he conceded them : they 
longed for liberty ; he gave it. He even 
anticipated their wishes ; and yet it is 
the same people who now demand his 
punishment. I add no more : I pause 
before the tribunal of history : remem- 
ber that it will judge your decision, and 
that its decision will be the voice of 
ages." 

85. When the defence was concluded, 
the king rose and spoke as follows : — 
" You have heard my defence ; I will 
not recapitulate it : when addressing 
you, probably for the last time, I declare 
that my conscience has nothing to re-^ 
proach itself with, and that my defend- 
ers have said nothing but the truth. I 
have no fears for the public examina* 
tion of my conduct ; but my heart bleeds 
at the accusation brought against me, of 
having been the cause of the misfor- 
tunes of my people, and, most of all, of 
having sh^^ their blood on the 10th of 
August. The multiplied proofs I have 
given, in every period of my reign, of 
my love for my people, and the manner 
in which I have conducted myself to- 
wards them, might, I had hoped, have 
saved me from so cruel an imputation." 
, Having said these words, he withdrew 
with his defenders. He embraced de 
S5ze, and exclaimed in a transport of 
gratitude, '' This is true eloquence : I 
am now at ease : I shall have an ho« 
noured memory : the French will re- 
gret my death." 

a 
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86. A stormy discaasion immediately 
arose in the Assembly. Lanjuinais had 
the boldness to demand a revocation of 
the decree by which the king had been 
brought to the bar of the Convention. 
'*If you insist on being judges," he 
concluded, " cease to be accusers. My 
blood boils at the thought of seeing in 
the judgment-seat men who openly con- 
spired against the throne on the 10th of 
August, and who have in such ferocious 
terms anticipated the judgment without 
hearing the defence." The most violent 
agitation followed these words. " He 
accuses," exclaimed the Jacobins, ''the 
10th August in the midst of the Con- 
vention, which owes its existence to 
that revolt! He wishes to save the 
tyrant; to-morrow he will deliver us 
up to his vengeance. To the Abbaye 
with the perjured deputy ! Let the 
friends of the tyrant perish with him." 
The Girondists felt the force of this 
reply. They did not venture to call in 
question an event which had established 
the Republic, and could not be arraigned 
tdthout consigning their power to the 
dust, themselves to the scaffold. Bu- 
hesme exclaimed, from the benches of 
the Mountain : " I demand that he be 
instantly judged; all the forms have 
been gone through : it will be time 
enough to print his defence after his 
execution." A vehement debate, in- 
terrupted constantly with cries of fury, 
took place, which was at length ap- 
peased by a proposal of Cou&on to 
discuss the proposition made of an ap- 
peal to the people. This discussion 
took place, and lasted twenty days. 

87. St Just was the most powerful 
declaimer against the sovereign. " Pos- 
terity," he said, "will bless your work: 
every generous heart throughout the 
world will respect your courage. What 
people has ever made such sacrifices for 
liberty ? What people has been so often 
betrayed ? what so slow in vengeance ? 
Is it before the prince that we must 
justify our proceedings, and is that 
prince to be inviolable ? The system of 
the king was apparent gentleness and 
goodness : everywhere he identified 
himself with his countiy, and sought 
to fix on himself the affections which 
should be centred on her. He sapped 



the laws by the refinement of his con- 
duct — by the interest which imfortu^ 
nate virtue inspires. Louis was truly 
a tyrant, and a perfidious and deceitful 
one. He convoked the States-Qeneral ; 
but it was only to humble the noblesse, 
and reign absolute through their divi- 
sions. On the 14th July, and the 5th 
October, he had secretly provided the 
means of resistance ; but when the na- 
tional energy had shattered them in 
pieces, he made a virtue of necessity, 
and testified a hypocritical joy for the 
victory of the people. Since that time, 
being no longer able to employ force, 
he has never ceased to strive to corrupt 
the friends of the people ; he employed 
the most perfidious dissimulationbefore 
the 10th August, and now assumes a 
feigned gentleness to disarm your re- 
sentments ^ He then filled the palace 
with soldiers and assassins, and came 
to the Assembly with peace and con- 
ciliation on his lips. It is in vain to 
talk* of an appeal to the people; it 
would be an appeal only to anarchy. 
The Revolution does not in reality com- 
mence till the tyrant is no more. The 
French long loved the king who was 
preparing their slavery; he has since 
slain those who held him foremost in 
their affections. The people will no 
more revolt if the king is just, than the 
sea will rise if it is not agitated by the 
winds." 

88. Robespierre said : " There are 
sacred forms, unknown to the bar; 
there are indestructible principles, su- 
peiior to the common maxims, concen^ 
trated by habit, or confirmed by pre- 
judice. The true condemnation of a 
sovereign is to be found in the spon- 
taneous insu]>rection of a people driven 
to desperation by his oppression ; it is 
the most sure and the most equitable 
of all judgments. Louis was oon- 
denmed long before the decree which 
called him to your bar. The last and 
greatest proof which freemen can give 
of their love to their country, is to 
sacrifice to it the first movements of 
returning sensibility. The humanity 
which trembles in presence of the ac- 
cused, the clemency which compounds 
with tymmjf is the worst kind of op- 
pression. What motive can there be 
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for delay ? The defence of the accused 
has terminated — why should we not 
give judgment ? Do you doubt of his 
guilt ? If so, you doubt of the sacred 
right of insurrection : you throw an 
imputation on the whole Revolution : 
you transfer the accusation of the king 
into an indictment against the whole 
French nation. It is a mere pretext to 
talk of an appeal to the people. Have 
the people heard the evidence? Are 
they qualified to give judgment ? The 
people have energy, they have courage; 
but they are often the dupe of scoun- 
drels : they strike down tyrants ; but 
they often yield to hypocrites. The 
majority of the nation ! — ^Why, virtue 
has ever been in a minority on the 
earth. But for that, would it have been 
peopled by tyrants and slaves ? Hamp- 
den and Sidney were in the minoriiy, 
for they expired on the scaffold : Cato 
was in the minority, for he tore out his 
entrails : Socrates was in the minority, 
for he swallowed poison. The motion 
to submit the question to an appeal to 
the people, is nothing but an effort to 
arrest the cause of justice, and, instead 
of the solemn judgment of the nation- 
al representatives, induce the distrac- 
tions and horrors of a civil war." 

89. Yeigniaud replied in a strain of 
impassioned eloquence. A profound 
silence prevailed when he arose; the 
members listened with breathless anx- 
iety to the first orator of France, plead- 
ing the cause of its first subject. " We 
are accused of provoking a civil war ; 
the accusation is false. But what do 
they desire, who incessantly preach up 
assassination against the pfurtisans of 
tyranny, and apply that name to all 
those who thwart their ambitious pro- 
jects ; who invoke poniards against the 
representatives of tibe people ; who are 
never satisfied, unless the minority of 
the legislature rules the majority, and 
enforces its arguments by the aid of 
insurrections ? They are the real pro- 
moters of civil war, who thimder forth 
these principles in all the pubUc places, 
and pervert the people, by stigmatising 
justice with the name of pusillanimity, 
humanity with that of conspiracy. Who 
has not heard in the streets the ex- 
clamations of the rabble;, who ascribe 



every calamity to the influence of the 
sovereign ? H bread is dear, the cause 
is in the Temple ; if money is sgarce, 
if the armies are ill-paid, the cause is 
in the Temple ; if we are daily obliged 
to witness misery in the streets, the 
cause is in the Temple. Who will as- 
sure me, that those men who are so 
ready in exciting such complaints, will 
not hereafter du^ct them against the 
Convention ? and those who assert that 
the tyranny of the legislature had suc- 
ceeded to that of the throne, and that 
a new 10th of August is necessary to 
extinguish it; that a defender is re- 
quired for the Republic, and that one 
chief alone can save it— who will assure 
me that these same men will not ex- 
claim, after the death of Louis, with 
still greater violence than before. If 
bread is dear, the cause is in the Con- 
vention; if money is scarce, if our 
armies are ill-provisioned, the cause is 
in the Convention ; if the machine of 
government is overcharged, the cause 
is in the Convention; if the calamities 
of war have been increased by the ac- 
cession of England and Spain to the 
league of our enemies, the cause is in 
the Convention, which provoked their 
hostility by the condemnation of Louis? 
Who will assure me that, among the 
assassins of 2d September, there will 
not be found what you now call a de- 
fender, but who, in reality, will prove 
a dictator, yet reeking with the blood 
of his victims; and if so^ to what un- 
heard-of calaznities will Paris be sub' 
jeoted ? Who will inhabit a city ten- 
anted only by desolation and deaUi ? 
And when the industrious citizens shall 
be reduced to beggaiy, who will then 
relieve their wants ? who ,will succour 
their famishing children? I foresee the 
thrilling reply which will meet them : 
' Go to the quarries, and snatch from 
the earth the bleeding remains of the 
victims we have murdered. You have 
asked for blood in the days of your 
power : here are blood and corpses ; 
we have no other food now to offer you.' 
You shudder at the thought: oh ! then 
unite your efforts with mine to avert 
so deplorable a catastrophe." 

90. At the conclusion of the debate^ 
the Assembly WMmmowily pronounced 
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lUCBtion niiiminfld, irbut puniali- 
louldbe inflicted oa the accused! 
te lasted forty hours. During ita 
utnce, Psjia was in iiie last de- 

ogitatimi ; the club of the Jaco- 
'echoed with cries for hie death , 
anuee of the ConTention were 

with a, furious multitude, i 
like his supported and the 
rty. Deputatic 
lie sections, from the national 
from the municipality, from the 
I, succeeded eadi other at the 
the Assembly. The sittiaga of 
eobin Club were permajiBnt ; 
nd day inena<nDjf spaecbee were 

forth in that anful den of guilt 
ifCbrt that vehemence, faction, 
I, and terror combined could 
rai incessantly put in practice 
re his condemnation. As the 
ition of tliB Yoie drew near, the 

increased; a dense crowd in 
ireotion surrounded the hall of 
DTention; the most breathless 
pervaded the Assembly; and 
^ the President^ Vergniaud, 
ced the result in these words : 
OS, I anoounce the result of the 
when justice has spoken, hu- 

should rasume its place : there 

Totes ; a majority of twenty-aii 
>ted for death. In the name 
Convention, I declare that the 
aent of Louis Capet is Dbath." t 

the first of tbe Girondists who 
led on to vote : and it was well 



Li awisHi was ent^ ton<«Jit^ 


musaUon ta W.) : aU toow it ; but 


"— ALnrau, rilHpa. 
now KenerallT sdmltt^ that tbis 
itoCtbs number was iDoorreat: and 



known they would aU foUow his ex- 
ample, lodescribable, in coDsequence, 
was the sensation in tbe Assembly and 
capital when he voted for death. Every 
one felt that tbe baseness of this party 
bad brought their sovereign to the 
scaffold. "Now, boast of your orators," 
whispered Danton to Brissot, when the 
vote was given : " sublime words, das- 
tardly deeds. What can you miie of 
such men 1 speak no more of them ; 
their party is gone." 

SI. But for the defection of the Qir- 
ondist« the king's life would have been 
saved. Forty-six of their party, be- 
sides Vergniaud, Toted conditionally or 
unconditionally for his death. They 
were aniious to save the king ; but the 
democratic fury of tbe times rendered 
no mode of doing so practicable in their 
opinion but by the appeal to the people. 
Vergniaud spent the whole night after 
tbe fatal result in tears. Almost all of 
them subsequently perished on tbe scaf- 
fold they had prepared for their sove- 
reign. Tbe Dufce of Orleans, when 
colled on to give his vote, walked with 
a faltering step, and a face paler than 
death itself, to iJie appointed place, and 
tjiera read theae words : " Exclusively 
governed by my A\itj, and convinced 
that all those who have resisted the 
sovereignty of the people deserve death 
— my vote is for death." Important 
as the accession of tbe first prince of 
the blood was to tbe bloodthirsty fac- 
tion, his conduct in this instance was 
too obviously selfish and atrocious not 
to excite a general feeling of indigna- 
tion : the agitation of Uie Assembly 
became extreme : it seemed as if by 
this single vote tbe fete of the monarch 
was irrevocably seated. 

92. When tjie counsel of the unfor- 
tunate monarch nere called in to hear 
the sentence, their tears for some time 
choked their utterance. Halesherbes 
strove in vain to apeak ; de Size at 
length read a protest, in whidr the 
king solemnly declared his innocenee ; 
and Tronchet eameelly entreated the 
revocation of a decree passed by so 
slender a majority. "The laws," it was 
said, "are passed by a simple mMority." 
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human life ? " As a last resource, the 
Girondists proposed a delay for a limited 
time ; but here, too, their fatal divisions 
gave the victory to their enemies, and 
sentence of death was pronounced by a 
majority of 510 to 269. This decisive 
step produced the utmost emotion in 
Paris. All the members of the C6t€ 
Droit, all the avowed or secret royalists, 
were in consternation ; the Jacobins 
could hardly believe that so great a 
victory had been gained, as the con- 
demnation of a king in the midst of a 
people over whom, a few years before, 
he was an absolute monarch. They 
redoubled their activity — put all their 
forces on foot — kept up an incessant 
agitation — ^thundered night and day at 
their infernal haU, and at the Corde- 
liers — and earnestly besought all their 
adherents to be vigilant for the next 
two days, and secure the fruits of so 
great a triumph. This audacity had 
the usual effect which force eneigeti- 
cally applied produces on the masses of 
men; it parcJysed and put to silence 
the greater number, and excited the 
most profound indignation in a few 
resolute minds. 

93. Louis was fully prepared for his 
fate. During the calling of the vote, 
he asked M. de Malesherbes, "Have you 
not met, near the Temple, the White 
Lady?"— "What do you mean?" re- 
plied he. — "Do you not know," re- 
sumed the king with a smile, "that 
when a prince of our house is about to 
die, a female, dressed in white, is seen 
wandering round the palace ? My 
friends," added he to his defenders, 
" I am about to depart before you to 
the land of the just ; we shall there be 
reunited : and even this world will bless 
your virtues." His only apprehension 
was for his family. — " I have no hope, 
and wish for none : I should be dis- 
tressed if there was a disturbance on 
my account; it would cause new victims 
to perish. I shudder to think in what 
a situation I leave my children : it is 
by prayer alone that I can prepare my 
mind for my last interview with them. 
And my faithful servants who have not 
abandoned me, and have no means of 
subsistence but what I gave them ! 
And the poor people, they will be de- 



livered over to anarchy : crimes will 
succeed crimes; long dissensions will 
tear imhappy France ! my God ! 
was this &e result to which I looked 
for all my sacrifices ? Was it for this 
that I strove on every occasion for the 
happiness of the French ? " These were 
the only desponding expressions which 
escaped him during this period of his 
captivity. When M. de Malesherbes 
came to the prison to announce the re- 
sult of the vote, he found Louis alone, 
with his forehead resting on his hands, 
and absorbed in a deep reverie. With- 
out inquiring concerning his fate, or 
even looking at his friends, he said : 
" For two hours I have been revolving 
in my memory, whether, during my 
whole reign, I have volimtarily given 
any cause of complaint to my subjects; 
with perfect sincerity I can declare, 
when about to appear before the throne 
of God, that I deserve no reproach at 
their hands, and that I have never 
formed a wish but for their happiness." 
The old man encouraged a hope that 
the sentence might be I'evoked : he 
shook his head, and only entreated his 
friend not to leave him in his last mo- 
ments. But he was denied this con- 
solation by the cruelty of the munici- 
pality : Malesherbes repeatedly applied 
at the gate, but never again obtained 
admittwice. The king then desired 
Cl^ry to bring him the volume of 
Hume's history which contained the 
narrative of the death of Charles I. ; 
he read it sedulously for the few days 
which intervened before his execution. - 
During the five preceding months, he 
had perused two hundred and fifty 
volumes. 

94. At length, on the 20th January, 
Santerre appeared, with a deputation 
from the municipality, and read the 
sentence of death. The king received 
itwith unshaken firmness, and demand- 
ed a respite of three days to prepare" 
for heaven, to be allowed an interview 
with his family, and to obtain the con- 
solation of a confessor. The two last 
demands alone were conceded by the 
Convention, and the execution was 
fixed for the following morning at ten 
o'clock. He then resumed his tranquil 
air, and dined as usual The officers 
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who guajrded him had removed the 
knives. " Did they suppose me," said 
he, ''base enough to kill myself? I am 
innocent, and can die without appre- 
hension." The last interview with his 
family presented the most heartrrend- 
ing scene. " At half-past eighty" says 
Ol^ry, ''the door of his apartment 
opened, and the queen appeared, lead- 
ing by the hand the princess-royal and 
the Princess Elizabeth; they all rushed 
into the arms of the king. A profound 
silence ensued for some minutes, broken 
only by the sobs of tiie afflicted family. 
The king^ sat down, the queen on his 
left, the princess-royal on his right, 
Madame Elizabeth in front, and the 
young dauphin between his knees. This 
terrible scene lasted nearly two hours : 
the tears and lamentations of the royal 
family, frequently interrupting the 
words of the king, sufflciently evinced 
that he had himself communicated the 
intelligence of his condemnation. At 
length, at a quarter past ten, Louis rose ; 
the royal parents gave each of them their 
blessing to the dauphin, while the prin- 
cess still held the king embraced round 
the waist. As he approached the door, 
they uttered the most piercing shrieks. 
* I assure you, I will see you again in 
the morning,' said he, 'at eight o'docL' 
' Why not at seven ? ' exclaimed they 
all at once. ' Well, then, at seven,' an- 
swered the king. 'Adieu, adieu ! * — ^he 
pronounced these words with so mourn- 
ful an accent that the lamentations re- 
doubled, and the princess-royal fainted 
at his feet. At length, wishing to put 
an end to so trying a scene, the kmg 
embraced them all in the tenderest 
manner, and tore himself from their 
arms." 

95. The remainder of the evening 
was spent with the confessor, the Abb^ 
Edgeworth, who, with heroic devotion, 
discharged the perilous duty of attend- 
ing the last moments of his sovereign. 
He was brought to the Temple in the 
carriage of M. Garat» who, in that pri- 
vacy, disclosed to the minister of re- 
ligion his secret admiration for the 
illustrious accused. " Great Qod 1 " said 
he. "with what a mission am I charged ! 
What a man is the king 1 what resig- 
nation! what courage 1 No; onasaisted 



nature could not give such strength ; 
there is something superhuman in it." 
Nothing further was said till they ar- 
rived at the gate of the Temple ; their 
hearts were too full for utterance. The 
kmg shed tears when the confessor en- 
tered. "Pardon," said he, " a moment 
of weakness ; I have lived so long sur- 
rounded by my enemies, that habit has 
hardened my heart. I thought I could 
never weep again ; but the sight of a 
faithful friend revives the sensibility, 
which I thought had been for ever ex- 
tinguished. Ah I why should I love so, 
and be so beloved ? What a heart-rend- 
ing interview I have had ; but let us 
forget ail but the great object of salva- 
tion : on that let us concentrate all our 
thoughts I " Cl^ry then brought in sup- 
per ; the king hesitated a moment, but 
on reflection sat down for five minutes, 
and eat with composure. At twelve 
he went to bed, and slept peaceably till, 
five. He then gave his last instructions 
to Cl^ry, and put into his hands the 
only property which he had still at his 
disposal, a ring, a seal, and a lock of 
hair. " Give tbis ring to the queen," 
said he, " and teU her with what regret 
I leave her; give her also the locket 
containing the hair of my children; 
give this seal to the dauphm ; and tell 
them all what I sufier at dying with- 
out receiving their last embraces ; but 
I wish to spare them the pain of so 
cruel a separation." He asked for 
scissors to cut off his hair with his own 
hands, to avoid that humiliating opera- 
tion being performed by the hands of 
the executioners; but the officers re^ 
fused his request. He then received 
the sacrament from his confessor, at a 
little altar prepared by Cl^ry, in his 
chamber, and heard the last service for 
the dying at the time when the rolling 
of the drums, and the agitation in the 
streets, announced the preparations fot 
his execution. 

96. At nine o'clock, Santerre present- 
ed himself in the Temple. " You come 
to seek me," said the king ; " allow me 
a minute." He went into his closet, 
and immediately came out with his last 
Testament in his hflnd. " I pray you," 
said he, "to give this packet to the 
queen, my wife." " That is no concern 
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of mine," replied the worthy repreaen- 
tative of the municipaliiy ; " I am here 
only to conduct you to the scaffold." 
The king then asked another member 
of the commune to take charge of the 
document^ and said to Santerre, " Let 
us set off." The municipality next day 
published the Testament, ''as a proof of 
the fanaticism and crimes of the king : " 
withoutintendingit, they thereby raised 
the noblest monument to his memory.* 
In passing through the court of the 
Temple, Louis cast a last look to the 
tower which contained all that was dear 
to him in the world ; and immediately 
summoning up his courage, seated him- 
self calmly in the carriage beside his 
confessor, wiUi two gendarmes on tiie 
opposite side. During the passage to 
the place of execution, which occupied 
two hours, he never ceased reciting the 
Psalms which were pointed out by the 
venerable priest. Even the soldiers were 
astonished at his composure. An at- 
tempt at rescue, made by a few gallant 
royalists near the Port St Martin, failed 
from the magnitude of the military 
force, and the want of general support. 
The streets were filled with an immense 
crowd, who beheld in silent dismay the 
mournful procession : a large body of 
troopsBurrounded the carriage; adouble 
file of soldiers and national guards, and 
a formidable array of cannon, rendered 
hopeless any attempt at rescue. 

97. When the procession arrived at 
the place of execution, between the 
gardens of the Tuileries and the Champs 
Elys^es, near the centre of the Place 
Louis XY., the carriage stopped, and 
he whispered to M. Edgeworth, " This 
is the place, is it not ? " The Place was 
lined with cannon, and an innumerable 
multitude of heads extended as £ftr as 
the eye could reach. He then descend- 
ed from the carriage, and undressed 
himself without the aid of the execu- 
tioners, but testified momentary indig- 
nation when they began to bind his 
hands. ■" No ! " said he, " I will never 
submit to that ! Do what you are or- 
dered ; but do not think of that." The 
executioners called for aid, and the 
king looked to the Abb^ Edgeworth, 
who exclaimed, with almost inspired 
* See Note A, Appendix, chap. vni. 



feUcity — ''Submit to that outrage ais 
the last resemblance to the Saviour, 
who is about to recompense your suf- 
ferings 1 "• " Nothing," said the king, 
" but such an example would make me 
submit to such an c^ront. Now, do as 
you please, X will drink the cup to the 
dregs!" At these words he resigned 
himself, and walked to the foot of the 
scaffold. He there received the sub- 
lime benediction from his confessor — 
" Son of St Louis, ascend to heaven ! " 
No sooner had he mounted, than, ad- 
vancing with a firm step to the front of 
the scs^old,f with one look he imposed 
silence on twenty drummers, placed 
there to prevent his being heard, and 
said with a loud voice, " I die inno- 
cent of all the crimes laid to my charge; 
I pardon the authors of my death, and 
pray God that my blood may never fall 
upon France. And you, unhappy peo- 
ple " ^At these words Beaufranchet, 

Count of Ozat, a natural son of Louis 
XY., the chief of the staff, by orders 
of Santerre, commanded the drums to 
beat ; the executioners seized the king, 
and the descending axe terminated his 
existence. One of the assistants seized 
the head, and waved it in the air ; the 
blood fell on the confessor, who was 
still on his knees beside the lifeless body 
of Ms sovereign. 

98. The body of Loiiis was, immedi- 
ately after the execution, removed into 
the ancient cemetery of the Madeleine, 
at the end of the Boulevard Italienne, 
where it was placed in a grave of six 
feet square, with its back against the 
wall of the Rue d' Ai^ou. Large quan- 
tities of qtdcklime were immediately 

t ** Bouvent avant le coup qui doit nous ao- 

cabler, 
La nuit qui renveloppe a de quoi nous 

troubler, 
L'obscur preaaentunent d'une injuste dis- 

gT&oe 
Combat avec effroi sa cooftise menace ; 
Hais quand oe coup tomb^ Tient d'^puiser 

lesort 
Jusqul^ n'en pouvoir craindre un plus bar- 
bare effort, 
Ce trouble se (^saipe, et cette ftme inno- 

cente. 
Qui brave impun&ment la fortune impuio- 

sante, 
Regarde avec d^dain ce qu'dle a combattu, 
Et 80 rend tout entiM^ h, toute sa vertu." 

CoRNRiLLC, (Bdipe, Act v. acene 9. 
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tliTowii into the gmve, which occauODed 
so rapid a decompoeitiaa, that when his 
remuuBvere Bought aAer in 1S15, with 
a view to their being conveyed t< 
royal mausoleum in St Denis, it 
with great difficuttj that any pu-t could 
be recovered. Near the plai» where he 
was interred. Napoleon commenced the 
splendid Temple of Glory, after the 
battle of Jens, professedly as a memo- 
rial of the Qrand Army, but with the 
secret design of converting it into a 
monument to the victims of the Revo- 
lution, which he did not intend to re- 
veal for many years, and till monarchi- 
cal feelings were to a certain degree re- 
stored. The exact spot was atterwards 
marked by a little temple of elegant 
proportiona, which still attesta the hum- 
ble grave. In this, as in ao many other 
great designs, he was interrupted by 
the calamities which occasioned his fall, 
and the Huperb edifice was completed 
by the Bourbons, and now forma the 
church of the Madeleine, the most beau- 
tiM of the many beautiful structures 
in Paris. The kmg suffered aJmost in 
the centre of the Place Louis XV., but 
rather nearer the buildings on the nor- 
thern aide, oa the same ground where 
the queen, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
so many other of the noble TicUms of 
the Revolution perished ; whera Robes- 
pierre and Danton, and nearly all who 
had been instrumental in his destruc- 
tton, were afterwards executed ; and 
whei-e the Emperor AleiandeF and the 
allied sovereigns took their station, 
when their victorious armies entered 
Paris on the 31st March 181*. The 
greatest of revolutionary crimes was 
perpetrated, the greatest of revolution- 
aty pnnishments was consummated, on 
ihe same spot. The hiatory of modem 
Europe has not a scene fraught with 
equally interesting recolleotioos to ex- 
hibit. It is now marked by the colos- 
sal obelisk of blood-red granite, which 
was brought from Thebes, in Upper 
Egypt, in 1833, by the French govenj- 
ment. The monument, which witnessed 
ihe march of Cambyaes, an d survivedthe 
conquests of Alezanderand Caesar, is des- 
tined to mark, to the latest generation, 
the scene of the martyrdom of Louis, 
and of the final triumph of his avengers. 



96. The character of this monarch 
cannot be better given than in (he words 
of the ablest of Uis republican wtit e r a 
of France. — " Louis inherited a revolu- 
tion from his ancestors : hie qualities 
were better fitted than those of any of 
his predecessors to have prevented or 
terminated it ; for he was capable of 
effecting reform before it broke out, and 
of discharging the dutiea of a constitu- 
tional throne under its in^uence. He 
was perhaps the only monarch who was 
subject to no passion, not even that of 
power, and who united the two quahtiea 
most essential to a good king,— fear i^ 
Gad,andlove ofbispeople. Ueperished 
the victim of passions whicii lie had had 
no share in exciting ; ofthose of his sup- 
porters, to which he was a stranger ; of 
the multitude, whicli he had done no- 
thing to awaken, few kings have left 
BO venerated a memory. History will 
inscribe as his epitaph, that, with a little 
mora force of mind, he would have been 
a perfect sovereign." The great and 
touching quaUties, however, exhibited 
by this unhappy monarch in his later 
days, iiis unexampled sufferings and 
tragic fat«, must not throw into obli- 
vion the ruinous consequences of the 
indecision and weakness of his conduct 
on the throne ; or moke ua forget that 
the calamities, the bloodshed, and in«- 
ible changes in society prodoced 

erable 
The 
__ .... lo knew France and 
the Revolution best, has left a decided 
opinion on the subject. " Had Iduia 
XVI.," said Napoleon, " resisted man' 
fiilly ; had he evinced the courage, the 
activity, the resolution of Charles I. of 
England, he would have triumphed." 
The emigratioii of the nobility, indeed, 
deprived him of the princijBl stay of 
the throne ; but it vraa the known irre- 
solution of hia character which vraa one 
main cause of that defection, by ren- 
dering the whole class of proprietors 
desperate, when such a chief vraa at the 
head of affairs; and the prolonged Btrug- 
gle in Lyons and La Vendue, proved 
what elraneats of resistsDce remuned 
in the nation, even after they had with- 
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100. Among those whoyotedfordeath 
there were many, such as the Duke of 
Orleans, influenced by base or selfish 
motives ; but the Girondists as a body 
did so, and afterwards struggled for an 
appeal to the people, in the hope of 
earing his life. In adopting this timid 
course, they erred as much in states- 
manlike wisdom as in moral virtue. 
Their conduct is thus stigmatised by 
one of the greatest masters of political 
ability whom modem Europe has pro- 
duced. — " TheGirondists and Jacobins,'* 
says Napoleon, '' united in condemning 
the king to death ; and yet the majority 
of the former had voted for the appeal 
to the people, which was intended to 
save him. This forms the inexplicable 
part of their conduct Had they wished 
to preserve his life, they had the power 
to have done so : nothing more was ne- 
cessary but to have adjourned the sen- 
tence, or condemned him to eadle or 
transportation; but to d&ndemn him 
to death, and, at the same time, endea- 
vour to make his fate depend on a popu- 
lar vote, was the height of imprudence 
and absurdity : it was, after having de- 
stroyed the monarchy, to endeavour to 
tear France in pieces by a civil war. 
It was this false combination which 
ruiQed them. Yeigniaud, their main 
pillar, was the very man who pro- 
nounced, as president, the sentence of 
death on Louis ; and he did this at the 
moment when the predominance of 
their party was such in the Assembly 
that it required several months of la- 
bour, and more than one popular insur- 
rection, to overturn it. That party 
would have ruled the Convention, de- 
stroyed the Mountain, and governed 
France, if they had at once pursued a 
manly, straightforward course. It was 
the refinements of metaphysicians which 
occasioned their fall" It is remarkable 
that Kapoleon, in this instance, not- 
withstanding his great penetration, did 
not perceive the real motive which in- 
fluenced the Girondists in adopting this 
course. It was terror and selfisl^ess. 
By voting for the appeal to the people, 
they took a popular line, and if they had 
saved him, would have compromised 
others ; in voting directly to preserve 
his life, they would have taken an un- 



popular one, and compromised them- 
selves. 

101. But there were others, doubt- 
less, of a different character — ^many 
great and good men, who mournfully 
inclined to the severer course, from an 
opinion of its absolute necessity to an- 
nihilate a dangerous enemy, and esta- 
blish a republic still unsettled. Among 
these must be reckoned Camot, who, 
when called upon for his opinion, gave 
it in these words — " Death ! and never 
did word weigh so heavily on my heart" 
But the fate of Louis affoids a signal 
proof that what is unjust never is ex- 
pedient, and that its idtimate tendency 
is to injure the cause for which it was 
committed. The first effect may fre- 
quently answer the expectations of its 
perpetrators ; the last invariably disap- 
points them. For a few years the death 
of the king, by implicating so large a 
body of men in the support of the re- 
public, was favourable to democracy : 
it ultimately led to the restoration of 
the monarchy. With what eagerness 
do the royalist historians now recount 
the scenes in the Temple ! what would 
the republican writers give to be able 
to tear the record of them firom the 
French annals ! It must always be re- 
membered that the actions of public 
men will be subjects of thought at a 
future period — ^when interest is stifled, 
and passion is silent — ^when fear has 
ceased to agitate, and discord is at rest; 
but when conscience has resumed its 
sway over the human heart Nothing 
but what va just, therefore, can finally 
be expedient, because nothing else can 
secure the permanent concurrence of 
mankind. 

102. But most of all, the unanimous 
vote of the Convention upon the guilt' 
of Louis is the fit subject of meditation. 
That among seven hundred men great 
difference of opinion must have existed 
on the subject is quite certain, and is 
abundantly proved by the division which 
followed, and the narrow majority by 
which his death was ultimately voted. 
Yet even the friends of Louis were com- 
pelled to conmience their efforts for his 
salvation by voting him guilty. The 
real groimds of his vindication, those 
on which the opinion of posterity will 
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be founded, were by common consent 
abandoned. Upon a point on which 
history has nnanimously decided one 
way, the Convention unanimously de- 
cided another. This result could hardly 
have taken place in an ordinary court 
of justice, composed of a few individuals 
whose situation was permanent, whose 
responsibility was fixed, whose duties 
were restricted to the consideration of 
evidence. It was the combination of 
political considerations which proved 
fatal to Louis : terror at a relapse into 
the ancient bondage to the throne; 
fears for the just punishment of their 
innimierable crimes ; dread of the re- 
volutionary axe, alrestdy suspended over 
the countiy. Such is the general effect 
of blending the legislative and the ju- 
dicial fim(^ona ; of intrusting the life 
of a man to a popular assembly, in which 
numbers diminish the sense of respon- 
sibility, without increasing the power 
of thought; and the contagion of a mul- 
titude adds to the force of passion, with- 
out diminishing the influence of fear. 

108. But this is not alL This extra- 
ordinary vote is a signal proof of the 
effects of democratic institutioUs, and 
of the utter impossibility of free dis- 
cussion existing, or public justice being 
done, in a coimtiy in which the whole 
weight is thrown into the popular scale. 
It is well known that in America the 
press, when united, is omnipotent, and 
can, at any time, drive the most inno- 
cent person into exile; and that the 
judgments of the courts of law, though 
unexceptionable between man and man, 
are often notoriously imjust on any po- 
pular question, from the absence of any 
counterpoise to the power of the peopla 
Q?he same truth was experienced, in the 
most cruel manner, on the trial of Louis. 
That those who were inclined to save 
him in the Convention were men of the 
greatest talents, is evident from their 
speeches ; that they were possessed of 
the noblest courage, was afterwards 
proved by their deaths. Yet these in- 
trepid men were obliged, for his sake, 
to conmienoe the struggle by votiag him 
guilty. To have done otherwise, would 
have been to have delivered him unsup- 
ported into the hands of his enemies — 
to have totally destroyed their infl.uence 



with the people — ^to have ruined them- 
selves, without saving him. So true is 
it, that the extreme of democracy is as 
fatal to freedom as unmitigated des- 
potism ; that truth is as seldom heard 
in the assemblies of the multitude as in 
the halls of princes ; and that, without 
a due equipoise between the conflicting 
ranks of society, the balance may be 
cast as far the one way as the other, 
and the axe of the populace become as 
subversive of justice as the bowstring 
of the sultan. 

104. But truth is great, and will pre- 
vail. The reign of injustice is not eter- 
nal ; no special interposition of Provi- 
dence is required to arrest it; no aveng- 
ing angel need descend to terminate its 
wrathful course. It destroys itself by 
its own violence : the counteracting 
force aiises from its own iniquity; the 
avenging angel is found in tiie human 
heart In vain the malice of his ene- 
mies subjected Louis to every indig- 
nity ; in vain the executioners bound 
his arms, and the revolutionaiy drums 
stifled his voice ; in vain the edge of 
the guillotiae destroyed his body, and 
his remains were consigned to imhal* 
lowed ground* His spirit hastriumphed 
over the wickedness of his oppressors. 
From his death has begun a reaction in 
favour of order and religion throughout 
the globe. His sufferings have done 
more for the cause of monarchy than 
all the vices of his predecessors had un« 
done. The corruptions had become 
such, that they could be expiated, as 
has been finely said, only "by the blood 
of the just ascending to heaven by the 
steps of the scaffold."* 

105. It is by the last emotions that 
the great impression on mankind is 
made. In this view it was eminently 
favourable to the interests of society 
that the crisis of the French monarchy 
arrived in the reign of Louis. It fell 
not during the dftys of its splendour 
or its wickedness-— under the haughti- 
ness of Louis XIV., or the infamy of 
Du Bani. It perished.in the person of 
a spotless monarch, who, most of all his 
subjects, loved the people ; whose life 
had literally been spent in doing good ; 

* Db Tocqurville, HiiMre de Louis XV.. 
ii. 533. 
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whose failings, equally with his TirtueB, 
should have protected him from popu- 
lar violence. Had he possessed more 
daring, he would have been less unfor- 
tunate ; had he strenuously supported 
the cause of royalty, he would not have 
Bu£fered from the fury of the populace ; 
had he been more prodigal of the blood 
of others, he would in all probability 
have saved his own. But such warlike 
or ambitious qualities could not with 
certainty have been relied upon to ar- 
rest the Revolution ; they would have 
postponed it to another reign, but it 
might, under the rule of an equally ir- 
resolute prince, have then come under 
darker auspices, when the cessation of 
t3rranny had not extinguished the real 
cause of popular complaint, and the 
virtues of the monarch had not made 
unpardonable the fury of the people. 
The catastrophe ocouired when all the 
generous fe^ings of our nature were 
awakened on the suffering side, to a 
sovereign who had done more for the 
cause of freedom than aU the ancestors 
of his race ; whose forbearance had been 
rewarded by encroachment ; his meek- 
ness by licentiousness ; his aversion to 
violence by the thirst for human blood. 
A monarch of a more energetic char- 
acter might have done more to post- 



pone the Revolution ; none could have 
done so much to prevent its recun*ence. 
X06. Nor has the martyrdom of Louis 
been lost to the immediate interests of 
the cause for which he suffered. His 
resignation in adversity, charity in suf- 
fering, heroism in deatiii, will never be 
forgotten. The terrors of the republi- 
can reign, the glories of the imperial 
throne, have passed away; but the 
spotless termination of the monarchy 
has lefb an impression on mankind 
which will never be effaced. In the 
darkest night of the moral world a 
flame has appeared in the tower of the 
Temple, at first feeble and struggling 
for existence, but which now bums 
with a steady ray, and has thrown a 
sainted light over the fall of the Frencji 
monarchy. The days, indeed, of super- 
stition are past : multitudes of pilgnms 
will not throng to his tomb, and stone 
will not be worn by the knees of his 
worshippers ; but ib.e days of admira- 
tion for departed excellence wiU never 
be past To his historic shrine %(rill 
come the virtuous and the pious through 
every succeeding age : lus fate will be 
commiserated, his memory revered, his 
murderers execrated, so long as jus- 
tice and mercy shall prevail upon the 
earth. 



CHAPTER IX. 

STATE OF EUROPE FBIOB TO THE WAE, AITO CAUSES WHICH LED TO IS. 
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1. "A Rbvolutioh in France,'' says 
Napoleon, "is always, sooner or later, 
followed by a Revolution in Europe." 
Placed in the centre of modem civili- 
sation, this great country hsus, in every 
age, communicated the impulse of i^ 
own changes to the adjoining states. 
It was not to be expected that so im- 
portant an event as the French Revo- 
lution, rousing as it did the passions of 
one, and exciting the apprehensions of 
another portion of mankind, all the 



world over, should long remain an ob- 
ject of passive observation to the ad- 
joining states. It addressed itself to 
the hopes and prejudices of the great 
body of the people in every country, 
and, exciting their iU-smothered in- 
dignation against their superiors, su- 
peradded to the sense of real injuries 
the more powerful stimulus of revolu- 
tionary ambition. A ferment, accord- 
ingly, immediately began to spread 
through the neighbouring kingdoms 4 
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extravagant hopes were formed, chime- 
rical anticipations indulged; and the 
labouring classes, inflated bj the rapid 
elevation of their brethren in France, 
deemed the time approaching when the 
distinctions of society were to cease, and 
the miseries of poverty to expire, amidst 
the universal dominion of the people. 
The rise of this terrible sphit, destined 
to convulse the globe, excited the ut- 
most alarm in all the European mon- 
ai'chies. From it sprang the bloody 
wars of the French Revolution, under- 
taken to crush the evil, but which at 
first tended only to extend its devasta- 
tion by ingrafting on the energy of de- 
mocratic ambition the power of mili- 
tary conquest. Witii them began a 
new series of strifes ; they terminated 
the contests of kings among each other, 
and commenced that of one social prin- 
ciple against another. Wars, thence- 
forward, became the result of conflict- 
ing opinions rather than of contending 
interests, and the jealousies of sove- 
reigns amongst each other were foigot- 
ten in the vehement animosities of their 
subj ects. They assumed a less interested 
but more terrible character ; the pas- 
sions which were roused brought whole 
nations into the field, and the strife 
which ensued involved everything 
which was most dear to all classes of 
society. 

Qreat Britain, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia were the most powerful mon- 
archies, aparfc from France, that then 
existed in Europe ; and some account 



of them is indispensable before enter- 
ing on the events which led to the war. 

2. If we consider the geographical ex- 
tent and physical resources of Great 
Britain, notlung in the whole annals of 
mankind appears more extraordinary 
than the vast and durable impression 
that country has made in human af- 
fairs. Including Ireland, the British 
islands comprise only 91,000 geographi- 
cal or 122,000 square EngUsh miles. 
This extent is little more &an half of 
the area of France, not more than a 
third of that of Austria, and scarce a 
thirteenth of that of Russia in Europe 
alone.* A large part of this diminutive 
territory is sterile and unproductive. 
In Scotland alone, the mountain wastes, 
part of which are improvable, extend 
over fourteen millions of acres, being 
nearly four-fifths of that whole country. 
The wastes in Great Britain and Ireland 
cover no less than 30,871,000 acres, be^ 
ing about three-sevenths of the entire 
territory, which contains 77,000,000 
acres. Of the part which is under cul- 
tivation, not 20,000,000 acres in both 
islands are under the plough, the mear 
dows and pasturage which cover so vast 
an extent of England being above 
27,000,000. Thus the arable land which 
furnishes the staple of subsistence to 
the population of the British islands, 
which is now just 27,000,000 souls, is 
under 20,000,000 acres, or three-fourths 
of an acre to each, f This is after taking 
into view the grain that is absorbed in 



^ Great Britain and Ireland contain 

Prance, 

Austrian Empire, 

Russia in Europe 

—Malte-Brun, vi. 638; v. 726; iii. 197-198; iv. 257. 



Sq. Qeog. Miles. 

91,000 

156,000 

271,208 

1,200,000 



f The followinfi^ table exhibits the several proportions of arable land, meadow, and wastes,, 
in the United Kingdom at this time (1843) : — 



England, acres, 
Wales, 

Scotland, . . 
Ireland, 
Lesser islands. 


Arable and 
Garden. 


Pasture and 
Meadow. 


Waste Cul- 
tivable. 


Waste Un- 
improvable. 


Total. 


10,252,800 

890,570 

2,493,950 

5,389,040 

109,630 


15,379,200 

2,226.430 

2,771,060 

6,736,240 

274,000 


3,434.000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 


3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8.523,930 
2,416,664 
569,469 


32,332,400 

4,752,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1,119,099 


19,135,990 


27,386,920 


14,980,000 


16,871,468 


77,394,433 



— PoBTiR's Progrtu of the JTotion, i. p. 177. 
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maintaming horses and cattle ; — an as- 
tonishing fact, when the large proper- 
tion of the produce of arable land which 
is consumed in brewing and distillation 
is taken into consideration. 

3. The aspect of nature is very vari- 
ous in the different parts of the British 
islands. In the south of England, and 
in the level parts of Ireland, the earth 
is fertile, the climate temperate. Vege- 
tation, unaided, springs up in rich lux- 
uriance, and huge trees, the sure mark 
of a prolific soil, adorn and give variety 
to the landscape. A range of moim- 
taius, almost uninterrupted by plains, 
runs along the whole western parts of 
Great Britain, and forms successively 
the western and southern Highlands of 
Scotland, the mountains of Cumberland 
and Wales, and the high grounds of 
Devonshire. Another ridge of inferior 
height^ and often rather a series of ele- 
vated plateaus than a range of hills, runs 
parallel to the former, and, with few 
interruptions, intersects from north to 
south the whole of the island. It forms 
successively the green hills and grassy 
dells of southern Scotland, the dark and 
shapeless swells of Stanmore and Ingle- 
borough, and the romantic slopes of 
Derbyshire. But this ridge does not 
extend to the south of the Thames; its 
vast moors and dark heaths are con&ied 
to the northern parts of the island ; to 
the south of that river the hills are 
gentle, fertility general, and the wide 
expanse of arable land spreads out into 
level plains, rivallingthoseof Lombardy 
and Flanders in extent and fertility. 

4. The chief rivers of Great Britain, 
accordingly, from this inclination of the 
ground, flow from the high grounds in 
the centre of the island to the sea on 
either side. Of these the principal are 
the Thames, which, after stealing past 
the spires and domes of Oxford, flows 
through green meadows to that mighty 
capital, the modem Babylon, where 
nearly all the commerce of the world 
has found its emporium ; the Severn, 
which winds through beauteous vales 
and flowering orchards, to the great 
mercantile outlet of Bristol ; the Mer- 
sey, which beholds at its estuary the 
whole commerce of England and Ame- 
rica accumulated in a single harbour ; 



the Tyne and the Humber, which, me- 
andering to the eastward through the 
rich plains of Yorkshire and Durham, 
float in their bosoms, where they join 
the sea, the vast coasting navy of Eng- 
land. — Nor are the rivers of Scotland 
less noted by the eflbrts of industry and 
the magic of song. The Clyde, after 
descending over cataracts inferior only 
to that of Schaffhausen in sublimity, 
flows through luxuriant beauty to the 
vast commercial city of Glasgow, and 
issues to the sea beneath the noble 
mountains of Arran ; the Forth, sepa- 
rating, as it we]%) the island into two 
parts, opens into the beautiful estuary 
that bears its name, and gives life to 
the matchless landscape of Edinburgh; 
the Tay, long fed by mountain torrents, 
and winding through Highland glens, 
at length issues into the plains by the 
magnificent gorge of Dunkeld, and 
washes successively the rich fields of 
Perthshire, and the rising harbour of 
Dundee ; the Dee, flowing in a seques- 
tered vaUey, between lofty mountains, 
meanders far amidst pine forests, till it 
joins the sea beside tiie crowded har- 
bour and indefatigable industry of Aber- 
deen ; and the Tweed, albeit never losing 
its pastoral character, norminglingwith 
the busy scenes of men, has yet acquired 
deathless renown, for it first inspired 
the genius, and now flows past the gi'ave 
of Scott. 

5. The soil and climate of Scotland, 
even where it is susceptible of cultiva- 
tion, is incomparably less favoured by 
nature than that of the southern parte 
of the island. The level portions of the 
coimtry are few and narrow, generally 
spreading little more than a few miles 
on either side of the numerous streams 
and rivers which descend from its hills 
and elevated moors. The intermediate 
districts, covered with heath or rushes, 
variously elevated from three to fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea, are in great 
part incapable of profitable cultivation ; 
and even after the efforts of husbandry 
have been applied to them, constant in- 
dustry and no small expenditure of capi-> 
tal are required to prevent them from 
being overrun by their original vegeta- 
tion, and becoming again the abode of 
the moorfowl and the plover. In the 
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Highlands, which coyer four-fiffchs of 
the region beyond the Forth, nature 
hafl stamped a character upon ihe coun- 
try which must remain for ever the 
same. All the efforts of man there ap- 
pear as nothing amidst the gloomy im- 
mensity of the mountains, or the dark 
shades of the forests ; and the eloquent 
description by Gibbon of Caledonia in 
the days of ihe Romans, is there still 
applicable, at least to inanimate objects 
— " The masters of the fairest and the 
most wealthy portion of theglobe turned 
with contempt from gloomy hills as- 
sailed by the winter teiftpest, from lakes 
concealed in a blue mist, and from cold 
and lonely heaths, oyer which the deer 
of the forest were chased by a troop of 
naked barbarians." 

6. Ireland, if the natural capabilities 
of the coimtry are alone considered, ap- 
pears to have been more bountiAilly 
dealt with by nature than any part of 
6qual extent in Great Britain. Without 
the vast mountain ranges of Scotland, 
without the sharp grayelly downs which 
it is so difficult to bring to fertility in 
England, it has a soil generally leyel and 
rich, and a temperature equally remoyed 
from the scorching heats of tropical, or 
the cold stonns of northern climates. 
Such is the mildness of the air in the 
southern parts of the island, where it 
projects into the Atlantic wayes, that 
snow seldom lies more than a single day; 
and the rocks of KUlamey and Bantry 
Bay are coyered with a luxuriant fringe 
of arbutus, on which its brilliant scarlet 
berry is often to be seen — a proof of the 
softness of winter which is not again to 
be met with till the trayeller, after tra* 
yersing the Pontine marshes, reaches 
thefootoftherocksofTerracina. Owing 
to the maritime characterof the climate, 
the warmth of summer is not propor- 
tionate to the mildness of winter, and 
frequent rains attest the agency of the 
clouds which haye become charged with 
humidity in their passage oyer the At- 
lantic. But this humidity is itself a 
prolific source of riches ; it promotes a 
rapid and almost ceaseless yegetation, 
which appears in the yast produce of 
the pastures, and the extraordinary ra- 
pidity with which trees and eyeigreens 
spring up in eyeiy sheltered flitaation» 



7. It is perhaps the most extraordi' 
nary proof that eyer occurred of the 
superior influence of mental qualities 
oyer physical circumstances, in the pro- 
duction of human felicity, that this fer- 
tile and beautiful island hasalways been 
incomparably the worst -conditioned 
part of the British dominions; and that 
Scotland, which has been blessed rather 
than cursed with a rigorous climate and 
sterile soil, is by uniyersal consent ad- 
mitted to be the best. From the in- 
yestigations made by the parliamentary 
committee of l^e Lords in 1836 and 
1837, it distinctly appeared that the 
ayerage produce of an acre in Ireland is 
not a fourth of what it is in England, al- 
though the amount of labour bestowed 
upon it is twice as great; in other words, 
an equal amount of agricultural labour 
produceset^^ titnei as much subsiBtence 
in England as in Ireland. And while 
the ayerage produce in all the counties 
of England is two quarters and fiye 
bushels of wheat an acre,* in Scotland 
it is, of the same grain, somewhat aboytf 
three quarters ; and the yalue of the 
agricultural produce raised from the 
5,500,000 acres of arable and grass land 
of the latter conntiy, is £20,435,000 
annually. Thus, on a much inferior soil, 
and under the influence of a much ruder 
climate, the produce of an equal amount 
of agricultural labour is fully ten times 
greater in Scotland than in Ireland — a 
fact which speaks yolumes as to the in- 
calculable influence of national charac- 
ter and industrious habits on the per- 
manent prosperity of nations. 

8. The population of the British 
islands, which, by th« census in 1841, 
was aboye 27,000,000, had certainly 
not attained in 1793, when the contest 
commenced, to much more than half 
that number. By the census of 1801, 
which was the first regular one that 
eyer was taken, the population of Great 
Britain was 10,942,000 souls; and eight 
years before, it certainly could not haye 
exceeded 10,000,000. If to this is added 
4,000,000 for the population of Ireland 
at the same period, the result wiU be 
about 14^000,000, for the whole inha- 

* Of oats, the ayerage is 4. quarters, 8|biiahels ; 
of barley 4 quarters, i busheL^H'CULLOCH's 
BritUh Mmjiire, i. 47e. 
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1>itants of the BritiBh islands when the 
war broke out* This limited popula- 
tion, and the alow progress which it had 
made during the preceding century, is 
very remarkable, whether we consider 
the wonderful achievements of thecotm- 
try with those inconsidei'able numbers, 
the much greater population of the 
country to which it was opposed, which 
had in France alone 25,000,000 souls, 
or the prodigious start which the num- 
bers of the people have since made, 
during and subsequent to the strife. 
The population of the British Isles had 
Bot advanced more than seventy per 
cent in the preceding century, whereas 
in the half century that next elapsed it 
doubled ; f and this great increase has 
taken place during a contest for life or 
death with an enemy, which, beginning 
with 25,000,000 under its rule, at one 
peiiod came to haye 42,000,000, besides 
as many more arrayed among its allied 
or tributary states. Nothing can evince 
more clearly the desperate nature of 
the contest, or the prodigious influence 
of the energy it developed upon the 
future growih and destinies of man- 
kind. 

9. The contrast afforded by the pre- 
sent situation of the southern and west- 
em parts of Ireland (for the north is 



peopled by the British race, and in 
character much resembles Qreat Bri- 
tain) affords decisive evidence that it 
is in the dispositions of the inhabitants 
that we are to look for the main cause 
of the greatness of the British empire. 
Philosophers may have some difficulty 
in explaining how it happens ; but the 
slightest acquaintance with history 
must be sufi&cient to demonstrate, that 
there is an essential difference in the 
intellectual qualities and ruling pro- 
pensities of the various races of man- 
kind ; and that to the indelible influ- 
ence of this cause, more even than to 
the effect oi climate, situation, or in- 
stitutions, the extraordinary diversities 
in the history and ultimate fate of na- 
tions are to be ascribed. While some 
are industrious, energetic, and perse- 
vering, others, under precisely simi*- 
lar physical circumstances, are impas- 
sioned, volatile, and capricious. While 
some have an elasticity which causes 
them to rise superior to the greatest 
calamities, and often extract good out 
of the extremity of evil, others are dis* 
tinguished by a heedlessness which no 
thing can overcome, and an insensibility 
to the future which renders valueless 
in their hands the greatest present ad- 
vantages. Institutions, which philo- 



* The census of 1841, which combines the general results of all those hifcherto made by 
authority of government, exhibits the following picture of the progress of the population 
of the empire from the commencement of the present century : — 



Great Britain— vis. : 
. England, 
Wsaes, 
Travelling, 
BcoUand, 

Oreat Britain, 
Ireland, 
Lesser islands. 
Army, navy, &c. 


1801. 


1811. 


. 1821. 


1831. 


1841. 


8,382,434 
547,346 

1,699,068 


9,538,827 
611,788 

1,806,688 


11,261,437 

717,439 

2,096,466 


18,091,006 

806,182 

2,365,114 


14,995,138 

911,603 

5,016 

2,620,184 


10,472,048 
6,396,436 

470,686 


11,906,303 
6,987,836 

640,300 


14,072,231 

6,801,827 

89,488 

819,800 


16,262,801 

7,767,401 

103,600 

277,017 


18,631,941 

8,176,124 

124,040 

188,468 


16,338,102 


18,634,669 


21,262,966 


24,410,429 


27,019,553 



— Cetmw 1841, p. 7, 8. 

t The progrreas of population in England and Wales, daring the preceding century, had 
l)een very different : — 



1700 


5,134,516 


1710 


5,066,337 


,1720 


. . 6,345,851 


1730 


5,687,993 


1740 


5,829,705 


1750 


6,039,6^ 



1760 
1770 
1780 
1790 
1800 



6,479,730 
7,227,686 
7,814,827 
8,540.738 
9,187,176 



^FoRTxit's Progrm qfthe-Nation, i. 14. 
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Bophers contempoirary with the French 
Revolution generally represented as the 
real moulders of human character, it is 
now seen, are in reality more frequently 
moulded by it. Forms of government 
are rather the result of national tem- 
perament, long and imperceptibly act- 
ing on the administration of public af- 
fairs, than the means of producing any 
durable alteration in the disposition of 
the inhabitants subjected to their in- 
fluence. No calamities have been found 
to be so overwhelming as those arising 
from the forcible transference to the 
people of one race of the institutions 
of another. The example of Poland 
sinking into ruin, at the very time when 
the neighbouring empires of Austris^ 
Russia, and Prussia were rising to 
greatness ; of Britain, great, powerful, 
and prosperous, when the people of 
the south and west of Ireland are poor, 
indolent, and discontented; of the South 
American republics, lost in an endless 
maze of convulsions, at the time when 
the Federal Union of the north of the 
same continent is blessed with remark- 
able social prosperity ; of the enthusi- 
asm of the French Revolution termi- 
nating in a monarchy as despotic as 
that of Louis XIY. ; and of Spain, well- 
nigh blotted from the book of nations 
by the iniquitous forcing upon it of 
liberal institutions, under which other 
states have risen to durable celebrity, 
— ^have not been written in vain in the 
annals of history. 

10. The character of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, which has now become that of 
nearly the whole of Great Britain, and 
of the province of Ulster, where their 
race has long been predominant, is very 
remarkable, and differs in many essen- 
tial particulars from any which has 
yet appeared among mankind. It is 
not that which is peculiar to any one 
family of men, or it would never have 
done such great things. Formed by 
the successive inroads of many differ- 
ent hordes, who settled at different 
times in their territories, that race 
early acquired in the school of adver- 
sity a character almost exclusively its 
own. Upon the original stock of the 
Celts or Gfaels, the descendants of whom, 
in nearly unmixed purity, are still to 



be seen among the mountains of the 
western parts of Scotland, Cumberland, 
and Wales, there has been successively 
ingi*afted the blood of the brave and 
persevering Romans, of the simple and 
honest Saxons, of the ruthless and rapa- 
cious Danes, and of the chivalrous and 
haughty Normans. That the Anglo- 
Saxons were the most numerous and 
powerful of those different raees of 
conquerors, need be told to none who 
reflect on the language which the Eng- 
lish speak, the name which they bear, 
the light hair and blue eyes by which 
they are in general distinguished. But 
it is not the German blood alone which 
runs in the veins of the British people, 
it is not German simplicity alone which 
appears amongst them. Other nations 
have bequeathed to them their peculi- 
arities and dispositions ; and it is the 
blending of the whole which has pro- 
duced the mingled virtues and vices of 
the British character. 

11. The grand peculifiaities of the 
Anglo-Saxon race are their enebot and 
PEBSEVEBANOE. The history of nations, 
as much as the experience of common 
life around us, must convince every 
one, that although these qualities, if 
turned into a wrong direction, may 
often become the source of the great- 
est calamities, yet they are an element 
essential both for national and indivi- 
dual success ; and that, if kept in the 
right channel, they are the only sure 
foundation for public or private eleva- 
tion. The Germans are as persevering, 
the Normans as ardent ; it is the union 
of ardour with perseverance, of energy 
with industry, of fixity of purpose with 
effort in pursuit, which characterises 
England, and has been the cause of its 
long-continued greatness. And these 
qufdities appear in the clearest manner 
both in its past history and present 
situation. In other states, great and 
heroic, but generally transient, efforts 
in defence of freedom have been made ; 
but in England the people have never 
ceased to contend for that blessing 
since the days of Edward the Confessor 
— a period now of a thousand years. 
In oiher free communities, the aristo- 
cracy have uniformly in the end yielded 
to Uie pressure of internal ambition, 
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or the force of external power ; but in 
England, though often sorely strait- 
ened, and at times to all appearance 
entirely overthrown, the nobles have 
ever in the end reasserted their pre- 
eminence, and acquired the lead in the 
state. Impatient of injury, the English 
are submissive to taxation, when they 
see its necessity, and hence the asto- 
nishing national efforts which this na- 
tion has repeatedly made.* In other 
countries, wealth has for a season, gene- 
rally fleeting, attended the victoiies of 
power, or the combinations of wisdom ; 
but in England the efforts of the nation 
to acquire opulence, though often mis- 
^ directed and calamitous, have been so 
incessant, that they have now acquired 
a colossal amount of power and riches 
unknown in any former age of the 
world.f In other countries, external 
success has been various, and successive 
ebbs and flows in the national progress 
have attested the mutability of the 
smiles of fortune : but in England alone 
in modern, as in Rome in ancient times, 
this general instability in human affairs 
seems to have been mastered by some 
higher power ; and though calsunities, 
numerous and dreadful, have been sus- 

♦ "The Britons are willing to supply our 
armies with new levies ; they pay their tri- 
bute without a murmur ; and they perform 
all tike services of government with alacrity, 
provided they have no reason to complain of 
oppression." — ^Tacttus, Agricola, c. 13. Na- 
tional character seems indelible and un- 
changeable : this might pass for a descrip- 
tion of the English at the present day. 

t The following Table exhibits a picture of 

tho British Empire at this period (1841) : — 

Extent in 
Population. Engliah 
•q. mllw. 

Great Britain, — viz. : 

England, . . 14,995,138 60,387 

Wales, . . . 911,603 7,425 

Scotland, . . 2,620,184 82,167 

Travelling, . . 5,016 



* 

} 



Total, Great Britain, 
Ireland, 
Lesser Isles, 
Dependencies in 
Europe, 
do. in Asia, India, 
do. in Ceylon and ) 
Hong Kong, j 
do. in Africa, 

Carry forward, 
VOL. II. 



18,531,941 

8,176,124 

114,040 


89,979 

32,512 

332 


158,729 


124 


83,800,000 


630,000 


1,242,000 


24,664 


288,613 


200,723 



tained, yet they have been all speedily 
repaired, until the empire has encircled 
the globe in its arms, and attained a 
magnitude unattained either by the 
legions of Caesar or the phalanx of 
Alexander. 

12. But this energy and perseverance 
are valuable national qualities only 
when properly directed ; they are near- 
ly allied to corresponding vices, and 
may, if turned to selfish or unworthy 
purposes, become the som'ce of un- 
bounded corruption and irreparable 
calamities. The English will do no- 
thing by halves ; if they become cor- 
rupt, they will be coiTupt indeed. A 
bad Englishman may not be so cruel, 
but he is in other respects a more pro- 
fligate and hardened villain than the 
wicked of any other European state. 
The same fixity of purpose and ardour 
in pursuit, which, rightly directed, leads 
to greatness and renown, if turned to 
selfish or degrading objects, must end 
in the most overwhelming corruption. 
The inhabitants of Great Biitain are 
grave ; and it is in grave nations, as in 
individuals, that intensity and durabi- 
lity of passion are to be found. It is 
shallow streams only that sparkle and 

Extent in 
Population. English 
tq. milea. 
Brought forward, 111,510,447 978,334 

do. in S. America, 100,800 62,400 

do. in West Indies, 790,800 77,552 
do. in Australasia, 197,912 474,000 



Army and Navy, 



114,429,869 2,336,863 
189,463 



Total British Empire, 114,619,312 
Protected States in ) 

Europe (Ionian V 221,067 

Islands), . ) 

^^ ^'^^^ ^ } ^»000.000 650,000 



1,041 



111,810,447 978,334 



Total British Em- ) 
pire and depend- \ 164,840,369 2,887.904 
encies, . . ) 

— C«mMl841 ; andMALTKBauN, iv. 154, 257. 

The Roman empire at the period of its 
greatest elevation contained 120,000,000 of 
inhaliitants ; that of Alexander the Great 
about 80,000,000. The former embraced 
1,600,000 square miles, for the most part fer- 
tile ; the latter about half that extent. — Gib- 
bon, chap. i. vol. i. pp. 37, 67. 
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ripple in their course ; the greater the 
force of the current in the deep one, the 
more smooth is its surface. Ah'eady 
the national temperament has given 
evident marks of a tendency to set in 
toward the wrong direction, and woe 
to the nation when that becomes gene- 
ral! An insatiable thirst for excite- 
ment and pleasure in some classes, an 
unbounded desire for wealth or dis- 
tinction in others, have become as it 
were national characteristics, and scru- 
ples ui the means by which these ob- 
jects are to be gained are fast melting 
away before the increasing ardour in 
the pursuit. The prodigious extent to 
which the passions for intoxication and 
sexual licentiousness are indulged in 
aJl our great towns, may prove to what 
lengths the temperament of the Anglo- 
Saxons will lead them when directed to 
sensual gratification ; and although the 
objects of physical desire change aa 
opulence progresses^ the desire itself 
is rather increased than diminished. 
There wiU be no " dolce far niente " in 
Great Britain when corruption becomes 
general; they wiU do enough, but it 
will be little else than evil. 

18. Perhaps no two nations ever ex- 
hibited a more striking contrast in na- 
tional qualities than the inhabitants of 
Qreat Britain and those of the genuine 
Hibernian race in the south and west 
of Ireland. Unlike their countrymen 
in Ulster, who are laborious, active, and 
steady as their progenitors of the Nor- 
man or Anglo-Saxon blood, their cha- 
racter is the very reverse of that of 
the British, and much more closely 
resembles that of the French, though 
with some important distmctions from 
theirs also. Brave, both individually 
and collectively; kind, charitable, light- 
hearted, and grateful, they possess 
many virtues which, in private life, 
must command esteem or win affection. 
But they appear to be almost entirely 
destitute of those more commanding 
qualities which are necessary to success 
in the world, and which, for good or for 
evil, stamp a great destiny on nations. 
Ever vehement, often impassioned, they 
yet want the regulated ardour which 
sustains great undertakings. Indolent 
and excitable, they seek gratification 



rather in taking vengeance on their 
enemies than in improving themselves. 
They are too short-sighted to see what 
is necessary to durable success — ^too 
volatile and inconsiderate to make the 
sacrifices necessary to attain it. Ever 
since their conquest early in the twelfth 
century by Henry II., they have never 
ceased to nourish a feeling of hatred 
towards the Saxons, which has fre- 
quently burst forth in frightful acts of 
vengeance ; but they have never seenr 
that it was only by adopting the arts 
and imitating the industry of the stran- 
ger, that they could be enabled to con- 
tend with him. Though possessing 
more than double the population, and 
quadruple the physical resources, of the 
northern neighbours of England, they 
were conquered with ease by eleven 
hundred English men-at-arms and two 
thousand archers, who followed the 
Plantagenet standard; while eighty 
thousand English soldiers have been 
repeatedly hurled back from the com- 
paratively desolate and ill-peopled realm 
of Scotland. They were for long after 
retained in subjection by so small a 
force, that even in the time of Elizabeth 
it only amounted to one thousand, and 
on emergencies to two thousand men. 
So true in every age has been the cha- 
racter given of them by Agricola — 
" Ssepe ex eo (Agricola) audivi, legione 
und, et modieis auxiliia debellari obti- 
nerique Hiberhiam posse." * 

14. They have proved themselves as 
incapable of rivalling the British in 
peace as they were of resisting them in 
war. They have neither imitated their 
husbandry nor adopted their manufac- 
tures. Their noble natural harbours 
are desolate, their magnificent fisheries 
untouched, their rich mineral fields un- 
explored. Nay, BO far has their ani- 
mosity gone, that, like the American 
Indians, they repel or shun the ap- 
proach of civilisation. If an English 
manufacturer, bringing bread to thou- 
sands, settles in their country, they 
bum down his factory; if a Scotch 
farmer appears, capable of quadrupling 

♦ *' I have often heard from him (Agricola); 
that bj a single legion and a few auxiliaries 
Ireland might be conquered and retained in 
subjection,"'— TAaTUS, AgiHcola, o. 24. 
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the produce of their soil, they shoot 
him through the head. To maintaiii 
an idle and barbarous independence is 
their idea of freedom ; to repel the first 
advances of industry their principle of 
patriotism.* They have gained their 
object Capital shuns their fertile and 
peopled shores; and the overflowing 
weaJth of England seeks rather the 
risks of South American insolvency, or 
North American repudiation, than the 
certainty of Irish violence. Equal, 
perhaps superior, to the English in 
genius, they have seldom directed it 
to any useful purpose: this want of 
steadiness in pTirsuit^ this absence of a 
practical turn, have been their perpe- 
tual bane. Constantly complaining of 
evils, they have never suggested any 
efficient remedy for them; ever ex- 
claiming against misgovemment, they 
have never given the remotest indica- 
tion of a capacity to govern themselves. 
With the exception of numerous brave 
recruits which they have ever famished 
for our armies, they have scarcely at 
any time contributed anything to the 
general support of the empire. Though 
treated with extraordinary, perhaps un- 
merited, indulgence in taxation, f their 
national resources are hardly drawn 
forth ; and the most fei*tile peurt of the 
British dominions is disgraced by two 

* They did the same from the earliest times. 
ShanO'Neil, the great chieftain, who in 1560 
commenced the Tyrone Rebellion, " put to 
death several of his followers, because they en- 
deavoured to introduce the iise of bread after 
the English fashion." — Hume, c. 44, iv. 146. 

t The Irish never paid eitiier the income- 
tax, nor any assessed or direct taxes, and do 
not do so at this hour ; and the excise and 
the custom-house duties were, till very latelv, 
and in some articles still are, materially 
lower than in the neighbouring isbmd of 
Great Britain. Large sums have been paid 
for above half a century to the charitable es- 
tablishments of Ireland firom the public funds 
of the empire, while England and Scotland 
maintained their own poor fVom local taxa- 
tion ; and in the famine of 1847, produced by 
the failure of the potato crop, ten miUiona ster- 
ling was given from the British treasury to re- 
lieve the distress of Ireland, with scarcely any 
prospect of repayment ; while Scotland, albeit 
afflicted bv a similar calamity, got nothing. 

J It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
these observations apply to the Irish race as 
a vihoUy and in that respect only. The author 
is well aware that many men of great talents, 
as well as the most estimable character, are 
to be found among them. But that the de- 



millions of paupers, in a land which 
might with ease maintain three tunes 
its present number of inhabitants, it 

15. The second great circumstanoe 
which has contributed to the steady 
progress and present greatness of the 
British empire, is the insular situation 
of Great Britain, and its happy position, 
in the European seaa. Though the ter- 
ritorial extent of the British islands is 
so inconsiderable, yet that of its sea- 
odast is comparatively very great ; and 
two islands, whichembraceonly 122,000- 
square English miles of surface, .are en- 
circled by above 8000 miles of sea-coast 
Numerous natural harbours in this am- 
ple circuit, especially on the west coast, 
provide secure asylums for shipping. 
Milfordhaven in South WaleSy and Lam- 
lash bay in the island of Arran, in Scot- 
land, are both magnificent natural 
havens, either of which is capable of 
containing the whole British navy. By 
far the finest harboura, however, which 
nature has given to the British islands, 
are to be found on the western coast of 
Ireland, where they lie ready, as itwere, 
to receive the whole trade of the New 
World in their capacious bosoms. But 
the indolence and want of perseverance 
of the inhabitants of those highly fa- 
voured regions have rendered then^ 
hitherto at least, of no service to the 

scription given regarding them in general is 
not overcharged, appears ttom. the following 
account of his ooimtrymen, given by the able 
Catholic bishop, Dr Doyle.—' ' What, " says hei 
addressing his flock, " are the sources of 
your evils ? A disregtud of yourselves, spring- 
ing out of your own worthlaaBaeas, your own 
i<uenes8. your own drunkenness, your own 
want 01 eneiigv and industry in improving 
your own condition. These are your vicee^ 
the fruits of long-continued and grinding op- 
pression, the almost hereditary vices ox the 
Irish people. Tour situation never can Qr 
will improve until unceasing industry succeed 
to idleness, until obedience to the laws and 
self-respect become the characteristio of the 
Irish people. Till then, you may complain 
of oppression, but it will not cease. You may 
rail at the law ; but it will persecute you. 
No power on earth can at once remedy your 
evils. The Government and L^;islature are 
endeavouring to heal them, but time is neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of so great a 
work. More depenoig on you than on acts of 
Parliament All the laws that over were 
enacted would not make an idle or a violent 
people rich or happy."— Bishop Doylk's Pas- 
toral Charge, 1881 ; Lords* Report on Tithes, 
1832, ii. 52. 
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community; and the vast trade of 
America passes on to the Mersey, where, 
amidst dangerous shoals and an open 
beach, industry and perseverance have 
reared the now magnificent docks of 
LiverpooL 

16. But if in this quarter the heed- 
lessness of man has hitherto rendered 
nugatory the choicest gifts of nature, 
in other parts of the British islands his 
energy and vigour have converted the 
apparent hardships of his situation into 
the elements of strength and the source 
of riches. Around ^e stormy and in- 
hospitable Hebrides, and in the dai*k 
and dangerous seas that flow round the 
Orkney Islands, thirty-five thousand 
hardy seamen are engaged in fisheries, 
which now cause to flow into the Bri- 
tish empire that stream of wealth which 
the republic of Holland so long drew 
from the deep-sea fisheries in the North 
Seas. The tempestuous German Ocean, 
and iron-bound east coast of England, 
which render a voyage from London to 
Edinburgh more penlous to the inex- 
perienced navigator than one to the East 
Indies, have conspired to produce that 
incomparable race of seamen — in every 
age the nursery of the British navy — 
who carry on the vast coasting trade by 
which coal is conveyed from the moutii 
of the Tyne to the Thames ; while the 
whole southern coast of Great Britain 
is studded with active fishing-stations, 
whose indefatigable seamen supply the 
huge metropolis with the delicacies of 
the table, and are superior to any in 
the world in hardihood and daring. 

17. So favourable is the situation of 
Great Britain for foreign commerce, 
that it is recorded by the ancient his- 
torians, that when Carausius, theRoman 
governor of the island, threw off the 
yoke of the Capitol, he succeeded, by 
means of his fleets, in maintaining his 
independence for sixteen years, and the 
future mistress of the waves, in Gib- 
bon's words, had already assumed its 
station as a respectable maritime power. 
It is not merely the extent of its sea- 
ooast, and the intrepidity which neces- 
sity has imparted to its seamen, which 
is the cause of this superiority ; it is 
owing, also, in an equal degree, to its 
happy situation with reference to ex- 



ternal commerce. Placed midway be- 
tween northern and southern Europe, 
the English ships had only half tiie 
distance to go to supply the wants of 
either ; and thus their vessels became 
the readiest vehicle by which the pro- 
ductions of the north and the south 
were mutually exchanged for each other. 
When the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope was discovered, the situa- 
tion of England was found to be the 
best adapted of any in Europe for the 
formation of a great emporium for 
Asiatic merchandise; and thus it be- 
came, to the destruction of Venice, the 
centre of that lucrative traffic which in 
every age has constituted the principal 
source of commercial greatness. When 
America was gradually peopled with 
British descendants, and the establish- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
New World opened a market for manu- 
feu^uring industry greater than any 
other in existence, the British Isles still 
remained in the very front of the traf- 
fic, and their cliffs formed the first 
landmarks to the Transatlantic mariner 
on approaching the European shores. 
Thus Great Britain, alike by its situa- 
tion, its advantages, and its dangers, 
was fitted by nature for commercial 
greatness ; and the empire of the seas 
was in a manner forced upon it by Pro- 
vidence, as a part of the mysterious 
design going forward for the colonisa- 
tion and peopling of the earth. 

18. But if this object is apparent from 
the external situation of the British 
Isles, what shall be said to the astonish- 
ing mines of wealth which they contain 
in their bosom ? It is in them that the 
Anglo-Saxon race have foimd treasures 
far exceeding those of Mexico or Peru. 
Valueless to the imskilled barbarian, 
unknown during many subsequent ages 
of national advancement, they have come 
to yield boundless streams of wealth to 
reward civilised industry, and contain 
the elements of the greatest achieve- 
ments for the ceaseless efforts of prac- 
tised knowledge. Across England there 
runs, in a diagonal direction, dipping 
towards the south-west, a broad belt of 
coal and ironstone. Similar strata in 
Scotland lie beneath the basins of the 
Clyde and the Forth ; and these valu- 
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aUe seuns^ often iq do9e joxtopoeition ' 
toeadi otl»er, at onoefbmish the means 
of obtaining the great moving powo* 
of Steam, whidi sabeeqiiait disooTeiieB ; 
haverendearediheindispensable founda- 
tion of mannfibctoiing opalenee» and j 
the materials of the most extensiTe and ' 
durable mann&ctore which the wants { 
of man require in ciYiliaed life.* It is ; 
to the preasice of those inTalnahle ele- 
ments of mann&ctoring greatness that 
the &J>rics of Torkalure, Lancashire, 
and South Wales in the southern, and 
Lanarkshire and Ren£newshire in the 
n<Hrthem division of Great Britain, are 
to be ascribed ; their astonishing pre- 
sent magnitude demonstrates the vast 
influence of these subterraneous trea- 
sures, when applied to their destined 
purpose by human knowledge and in- 
dustry. The approach to this mineral 
r^on is indicated by its prodigious 
population, its boundless wealth, its pro- 
vinces of houses ; but with them are 
connected, as usual in human affidrs, 
the prolific seeds of eviL Agriculture, 
overlooked for the gambling specula- 
tions of conmierce, is generally ne- 
glected ; tall chimneys everywhere at- 
test the frequent steam-engine; the sky 
is loaded with sulphurous clouds ; pal- 
lid countenances and diminutive forms 

* Sixty years ago James Watt said, speak- 
ing of the cotton fabrics of Glasgow—" The 
manufacturers of Glasgow are (][uite wrong 
in seeking the materials for their fabrics in 
America ; their cotton u to be found tmder their 
otmfut. " Subsequent times have abundantly 
proved the sagacity of the prophecy. There 
are now sixty-fiTe Diast lUmaces in Lanark- 
shire, consunung annually 650,000 tons of 
coal, and producing 260,000 tons of iron. This 
immense mauufivcture is almost entirely the 
growth of the last fifteen years. — See Dr 
Watt's StaHttiee of GUugow, LaTutrkehire, p. 
57, a most curious and valuable work. 



indicate the long^ontinued influence of 
unheahhj anploynnrnts : the jaik are 
loaded with criminals, the spirit-ceQars 
with piofligatea : female virtae and iise- 
foInesB are lost amidst the €kU1 preco- 
city of labour. Wealth aocnmulates and 
men decay; and the universal thirst 
for exeitem<^it and riches spreads cor- 
mption, and lays the foundation of 
ruin.i* 

19. The commerce and manu£utures 
of Qreat Britain, which, under the in^ 
fluence of the war, and of these causes, 
have now risen to such an astonishing 
pitch of greatness, were in 1792, when 
the contest commenced, comparatively 
speaking, in a state of infimcy. If the 
exports, imports, and shipping t of three 

t The following list exhibits ths popala> 
tiun of the principal cities in the emiMr«« so- 
cording to the census of 1S41. Their magni- 
tude may well exdte astonishment, and can 
be accounted for only firom the vast iuoreaae 
of commeroe and manufiMtorea In 1793 
London was not hali^ many of the other oiUea 
not a fourth, of their present aiie. 

PvfmUOum itftke ckitfcitk» amd (omu »n 

JSngUmd and Scotland m 1S41. 

The Metropolis, .... 1,87S,677 

Manchester, SaUbrdl, and euburba, 296,183 

Liverpool, 286,487 

Birmingham and suburbs, . . 182.922 

Leeds, « 152,064 

Bristol 122,296 



Plymouth* 

Sheffield, 

Rochdale (part of parishX 

Norwich, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Hull, .... 

York city. 



Edinburgh city (including North 

and South LeithX 
Glaufow city and suburbs, 
Paisley, .... 
Aberdeen, 
Dundee, 
Qreenock, 



80,059 
68.186 
67,889 
62.S44 
49,860 
41,629 
88,842 



166,450 
274,656 
60,487 
64,767 
62,794 
86,986 



t Table showing the exports, imports, and shipping of Great Britain in 1780, 1790, 1791, 

and 1889, 1840, 1841, respectively. 



Year. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Declared Value 
of Exports. 


Tons British 
Shipping. 


1789 
1790 
1791 


£18,372,149 
18,921,347 
19,659,858 


£22,147,361 
23,021,472 
24,904,851 


£29,346,391 
29,862,112 
29,671,462 


1,272,114 
1,821,231 
1,868,483 


1839 
1840 
1841 


62,004,000 
67,432,964 
64,877,962 


110,198,716 
116,479,678 
116,903,668 


53,233,680 
51,406,480 
61,634,523 


8,000,000 
8,612,480 
8,619,850 



-^Parl Paperi, 1843 ; and Mr Addington's Finance Ret<^utioiMt 1801 ; Pari, Hitt, xxxv. 160a 
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years ending with 5th January 1792, 
be compared with what they had respec- 
tively reached fifty years afterwards, 
they appear each to have tripled; a 
prodigious increase, and amply explain- 
ing the duplication of population dur- 
ing the same period. It may safely be 
afilrmed that this half century exhibits 
a progress in commerce and opulence 
in the British empire which is unpa- 
ralleled in the history of mankind. 
But it is impossible now to contemplate 
it without the deepest apprehension. 
The social balance has become over- 
loaded on the side of urban labour. An 
amount of population has now come to 
depend on the precarious and fluctuat- 
ing interests of commerce,which exceeds 
anything yet witnessed among men, 
and has induced that unstable equili- 
brium in the state, which threatens, in 
the event of any seiious external dis- 
asters or internal convulsions, the most 
dreadful calamities. 

20. Those who are accustomed to re- 
gard foreign commerce and manufac- 
tures as the main source of the wealth 
and grandeur of Great Britain, will be 
surprised to learn that, not only in 
1793, when the war broke out, but even 
at this time,* notwithstanding-the pro- 
digious increase they have since under- 
gone, these sources of opulence bear 
but a small proportion to that which is 

* Manufactubes and Mines in 1840. 

For manufacturing exportation, £47, 257, 766 
For home markets, . . 133,600,000 

Total maniifieictures, . £180,757,766 

Mines and minerals, . . 13,776,286 

Manufactures and mines, £194, 534^ 052 

AoRlduLTliRAL JPrOQUCB. 

19,135,000 arable acres» at £7 

each, £133,945,000 

27,000,000 acres of meadows, at 

£6 each, .... 162,000,000 
15,000,000 do. of wastes, . . 5,000,000 



Exports of manufactures to 

British colonies, . 
Home consumption. 



£300,945,000 

16,500,000 
133,500,000 



Home and colonial, . . £150,000,000 
All the rest of the world, . SO, 757, 766 

— Spaokman's Stat, Tablet for 1842, p. 45 (a 
most \isefal work) : and Porter's Progress of 
the Nation, im. 



derived from the cultivation of the soiL 
The total amount of British manufac- 
tures annually produced is in value 
about £180,000,000, of which only 
£47,000,000 is taken off by the whole 
external trade of the world put together, 
while no less than £133,000,000 is con- 
sumed in the home market ; and of the 
foreign consumption, fully a third is ab- 
sorbed by the British colonies in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. So that the 
home and colonial trade is to the whole 
foreign put together aa 5 to 1. And, 
while the total produce of manufactures 
is £180,000,000 annually, and of mines 
and minersis £13,776,000, the amount 
of agricultural produce annually ex- 
tracted from the soil is not less than 
£800,000,000; or above a half more 
than the whole manufactures and mines 
put together. 

21. In truth, though less noticed than 
the dazzling 'splendour of commercial 
greatness, the marvel of British agricul- 
ture exceeds all other marvels in this 
land of wonders. Perhaps there never 
was a country in which the cultivation 
of the soil has been exposed to so severe 
a strain as that of Great Britain has been 
for the last half-century, or in which it 
has so wonderfully kept pace, during 
the whole period, with the wants of the 
commimity. Not only has it been 
called upon, in an old state, with a 
territory narrow and wholly appro- 
priated, to keep pace with an increase 
of population, which has doubled in 
that time, and an increase of horses and 
the wants of luxury, which have ad- 
vanced in a still greater proportion, but 
it has been exposed to the constant ab- 
straction of capital and enterprise into 
the more tempting transactions of com- 
merce and manufactures, then advanc- 
ing in the same community with un- 
heard-of rapidity. Yet in spite of this 
constant and increasing strain upon its 
produce, and abstraction of the capital 
which should sustain it^ the agriculture 
of the British Islands has fully kept 
pace with the wants of the community, 
and until the late unprecedented oc- 
currence o£ fite bad harvests in suc- 
cession, the average amount of foreign 
grain imported was steadily diminish- 
ing; and at length had become a perfect 
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trifle.* And while a deluded genera- 
tion was believing the doctrine, that 
population in the later stages of society 
has a tendency to inci'ease faster than 
food can be provided for it, Nature was 
■silently, in that very community, re- 
buking their error, and furnishing de- 
cisive demonstration of its fallacy. For 
at the time that, in ijb.e basin of the 
Mississippi, and surrounded by the vir- 
gin riches of the Far West, seven cul- 
tivators existed for one manufacturer, 
on the najTOW territory and amidst the 
crowded population of Britain, one agri- 
culturist was raising food sufficient for 
three manufacturers; in other words, 
in the old and dense community, the 
power of labour in producing food for 
other classes of society was one-and- 
TWENTY TIMES what it was in the young 
and advancing one.t 



* Annual Average of foreign grain imported 
into Great Britain — 

600,946 qrs. 
458,578 „ 
634,092 „ 
898,509 „ 



1801 to 1810, 
1811 to 1820, 
1821 to 1880, 
1831 to 1835, 
1886 to 1840, 



1,992,548 



Fire bad years in succession. 
—IBoRTER^B Progress qf the Nation, i 146; Pari. 
TabUs, ix. 548. 

t Agriculturista beyond the Alle- 
ghany mountaiQB in America^ 
Au other classes 

Or about 7 to 1. 
Agriculturists all over America, . 
A& other classes, .... 

Or about Sf to 1. 
Agricultural families in Great Bri 

tain in 1831, 
All other classes, . 



2,092,250 
287,751 

3,717,756 
1,078,680 



961,134 
2,458,041 



8,414,175 

—or about 1 agriculturist to 2| other classes. 
By the census of 1841, tiie proportion of agri- 
culturists to other classes is about 1 to 7, the 
numbers being as follows : — 

England, . 1,157,816 7,540,643 6,296,779 

wJes, . 103,632 650,748 157,223 

Scotland, . 229,337 1,159,269 1,231,688 

Ireland, . 1,844,696 4,158,801 2,171,627 

Islands, . 8,493 96,664 19,983 

8,343,974 13,604,915 9,877,200 

18,604,915 



482,115 



Total *) Consum- 

producers [■ 3,343,074 era 

of food, ) food, 

—Porter's Progress of the Nation, i. 59 ; and 

Census of 1841 ; and American, Census of 1811. 
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22. The government of Great Britain, 
which was supposed by theoretical ob- 
servers to have been, anterior to the 
great change of 1882, a mixed consti- 
tution, in which the crown, the nobles, 
and the commons mutually checked 
and counteracted each other, weus in 
reality an aristocracy, having a sove- 
reign for the executive, disguised under 
the popular forms of a republic. The 
system of separate powers controlling 
and limitmg each other sounds weU in 
theory, but in practice it induces an 
immediate stoppage of the most im- 
portant functions of government. Eng- 
land had enough of it from 1832 to 
1840. But although the praotical di- 
rection of affairs was, by the old con- 
stitution, generally vested in the majo- 
rity of the nobles, yet was the spirit of 
the country so essentially democratic, 
and so large the intermixture of popu- 
lar institutions which had grown up 
under the monarchy, that a dtrong check 
existed on the power of the magnates, 
which in periods of excitement became 
irresistible, and always operated as a 
powerful restraint on the abuses into 
which that form of government has a 
tendency to run. The close, or nomi- 
nation boroughs, long so much the ob- 
ject of invective, had become, situated 
as the British empire was, not the least 
valuable part of its constitution; for 
they furnished an inlet to commercial 
and colonial wealth, which practically 
i-epresented their interests, and pre- 
vented the selfish views of the domi- 
nant island from resulting in excessive 
oppression on the unrepresented dis- 
tant dependencies. They furnished a 
ready entrance to talent which might 
disdain the arts requisite to win the 
suffrages of a nTmieix)us constituency, 
and they admitted a body of men into 
the legislature who had the invaluable 
quality of independence, for many of 
them had purchased their seats. A 
legislature entirely composed of such 
men would be highly objectionable, be- 
cause it would be destitute of the ele- 
ment of popular representation ; but a 
certain number was an invaluable addi- 
tion to an assembly ruling a vast mul- 
titude of distant dependencies, with in- 
terests adverse to those of the dominant 
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people in Uis heart of iba ampirs : and 
time will sliow whetbeF aoytbiag iins 
been gained by subjecting tbe wliole 
legislature to the di^ct noounation of 
numberti in the Britieh. IsIandB. 

23. Society eiieted in Qreat Britain, 
nhen the war commeneed, in a form 
which had nerer before been witneBsed 
since the beginning of the world, and 
which may well arr^ attention ; ibr it 
never will be aeen in it again. Manu- 
facturea and commerce, though consi- 
derable and increasing, were as nothing 
to what they haTe since become : not 
only did the strength of the state con- 
sist, as it still does, in the land, but the 
national feelings aud customs were 
formed by its attachments. Commer- 
cial fabrics eiiated in many quarters ; 
numerous townswererising on all sides; 
but their inSucuce was felt rather in 
the quickened sale of produce, and the 
etimul us given to general wealth and ag- 
ricultural ioduatry, than in any change 
they had effected in the national habits 
or dispositions. The heart of the na- 
tion was still in the countiy ; and a Ta- 
riety of circumstances had given it a 
peculiar and delightful character. The 
long security from foreign warfai-e or 
domestic dissensian — the necessity of 
cultivating the yeomaniy with a view 
to parliamentary influence — thepassion 
for field sports which seems indelible in 
the Anglo-Saxon blood, had combined 
to make the nobles and landholders 
ohnost universally reside upon their 
estates. The principal ones bad houses 
in London or Edinburgli, but their 
homes were in the country. Their li- 
braries, their pictures, their palaces, 
their tombs, their hearts were there. 
Thus they were identified in feeling, 
interest^ and amusements with the ru- 
ral population; and a feeling had grown 
up between them akin to that which 
subsisted in La Vendue between the 
seigneura and peasants. They followed 
tbe same hounds, joined in the same 
festivities, sat in the same church, were 
carried at lost to the some churchyard. 
One common faith united the rich and 
the poor. The graceful steeple of the 
parish church frequently arose from 
amidst the oalu'of the nobleman's park, 
and his younger brother held the liv- : 



ing. The noble pastor, often hi^y 
educated, visited the poor In their sec- 
tion ; he joined the rich in their fes- 
tivity ; he was the Link which united 
the extremes of society, too apt in the 
progress of opulence to be severed &om 
each other. The counties were covered 
with manor-houses, the fields with cot- 
tages ; fearless ^verty spread into na- 
ture ; haughty opulence sought to im- 
prove its beauties. The abundance of 
enclosures and hedge-row timber gave 
the country the appearance of a con- 
tinued forest ; but the frequent green 
meadow, trim garden, flowering or- 
chard, and ornamented cottage, be- 
spoke the abode of happy and contented 

24. A monarch was on the throne 
peculiarly fitted for the stormy period 
in which hin lot had been cast With 
little education, and no great acquired 



I, George III had yet that 
Bohd judgment, that native sagacity, 
which so o^n compensates all other 
deficiencies, and for the want of which 
all the most laboured accomplishments 
can seldom afford any compensation. 
Simple in his tastes, correct and deco- 
rous in his manners, esBentially patri- 
otic in his affections, he faithfully re- 
presented the feelings of the best part 
of the British people. Though he fre- 
quently, from the effects of external dis- 
aster or internal faction, became, for 
a time, the objectof vehement obloquy 
to the noisy multitude, yet these ebulli- 
tions were transient, and he neverfoiled, 
ere long, to regain that favour with the 
unthinking many which he never lost 
with the thinking few. He was a more 
valuable king of England, at that pe- 
riod, than one witii more shining 
talents or extensive knowledge might 
have been ; for he was in less danger 
of being swept away by philosophical 
theories of which he was ignorant, or 

that he did not possess. His temper 
was obstinate ; but, directed by good 
sense, this peculiarity seldom led him 
into error, and often was productive 
of incalculable advantage. Be was 
the veiy opposite of Louis SVI. ; 
without his philosophic speculation, 
with less unforeseeiug philanthropy, 
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he had incomparably more firxmiess 
and resolution.* 

25. Nine years of peace had enabled 
Great Britain to recover, in a great de- 
gree, the losses and exhaustion of the 
American War. If she had lost one 
empire in the Western, she had gained 
another in the Eastern world. The 
wealth of India began to pour into her 
bosom ; and a little island in the west 
of Europe already exercised a sway over 
realms more extensive than the arms 
of Rome had reduced to subjection. A 
vast revenue, amounting to £7,000,000 
annually, was already derived fi*om 
her Indian possessions ; and, although 
nearly the whole of this great sum was 
absorbed in their costly establishment, 
yet her rulers already looked forward 
with confident hope to the period, now 
never likely to be realised, when the 
empire of Hindostan, instead of beiQg 
as heretofore a burden, should be a 
source of revenue to the ruling state, 
and the wealth of India really become 
that mine of gold to Britain, which it 
had long proved to numbers of her chil- 
dren. Her national debt, amounting to 

* An eminent mstanoe of this liad recently 
occurred. When London was in flames during 
the dreadfiil riots of Lord Qeorge Gordon in 
1780, and the cabinet was assembled to deli- 
berate on what should be done, an order to 
the military to fire upon the people, if in the 
act of breaking into or destroying, was made 
out ; but the lord chancellor and other cabinet 
ministers declined to sign it, from doubts as 
to its legality. Upon this the king asked the 
attorney-general (Weddcrbum) ' ' If the order 
vna agreeable to the law of England." The 
attorney replied that it was. ' ' Give me the 
papers," cried the monarch, "and I will sign 
it myself." He did so ; the troops immedi- 
ately acted upon it, and in six hours the de- 
vastation was at an end. But George IIL was 
ready in his riding-school, if tranquillity had 
not been restored, to have ridden at the head 
of his Guards into his burning capital. — 
Wrazall's Memoin, L 856, 357. The same 
account is given in substance by Lord Camp- 
bell in his life of Lord Loughborough— an 
impartial, though rather unwilling, witness 
to the merits of Geoi^e III. or Lord Lough- 
borough. His Mtgesty, on the attorney-gene- 
ral's answer, sai(^ that " this had been de- 
cidedly his opinion, though he would not 
previously venture to express it ; but that 
now, OS supreme magistrate, he would see it 
carried into effect. The requisito orders were 
issued to the troops, and the conflagrations 
were stopped."— !<«« of the Chancellors, vi. 
138. 



£244,000,000, and occasioning an an- 
nual charge of £9,317,000, was indeed 
a severe burden upon the industry of 
the people ; and the taxes, though light 
in comparison of what have been im- 
posed in later times, were still felt as 
oppressive. But, nevertheless, the re- 
sources of the state had augmented to 
an extraordinaiy degree during the re- 
pose which had prevailed since the con- 
clusion of the former contest. 

26. Commerce, agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, had rapidly increased ; the 
trade with the independent states of 
North America had been found to ex- 
ceed what had been enjoyed with them 
when they were in a state of colonial 
dependence; and the incessant exer- 
tions of every individual to better his 
condition, had produced a surprising ef- 
fect upon the accumulation of capital 
and the state of public credit. The 
three-per-cents from 57, at the dose of 
the war, had risen to 90 ; and the over- 
flowing wealth of the capital was al- 
ready finding its way into the most cir- 
cuitous foreign trades, and hazardous 
distant investments. The national re- 
venue amounted to £16,000,000, and 
the army included 32,000 soldiers in 
the British Isles in the pay of govern- 
ment, besides an equal force in the East 
Indies maintained by the Company, and 
thirty-six regiments of yeomanry. But 
these forces were rapidly augmented 
after the commencement of &e war, 
and, before 1796, the regular army of 
Britain amounted to two hundred and 
six thousand men, including forty-two 
thousand militia* More than half of 
this force, however, was required for the 
service of the colonies ; and experience 
has proved, that Britain can never col- 
lect much above forty thousand men at 
any one point on the continent of Eu- 
rope. The real strength of England 
consisted in her inexhaustible wealth, 
in the public spirit and energy of her 
people, in the moral influence of cen- 
turies of glory, and in a fleet of a hun- 
dred and fifty ships of the line, which 
gave her the undisputed command of 
the seas.* 



* The British Navy on 6th January 1702 
contained— 
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27. But, though aboTindmg in all the 
resources, England, at this period, had 
little of the moral strength so neces- 
sary in war. During the disastrous 
contest in America, the national glory 
had been seriously tarnished. Two 
large armies had laid down their arms 
to the enemy ; and even the ancient 
supremacy of the seas seemed to be in 
hazard, when the combined fleets of 
France and Spain rode triumphant in 
the British Channel The glorious de- 
fence of Gibraltar had alone maintained 
the ancient celebrity of the Enghsh land 
forces; the splendid victory of the 12th 
AprQ, imder Rodney, vindicatedthe long 
established prowess of her seamen. Nor 
was either the army or the navy in such 
a state as to render any early success 
probable in any new contest. Abuses 
of the most flagrant description existed 
in eyery department of the land forces : 
young men were appointed to commis- 
sions by purchase, or in consequence 
of parliamentary influence, without any 
knowledge of their profession ; promo- 
tion was seldom awarded to real merit ; 
and no academies or schools were in 
existence to teach the inexperienced 
officer even the rudiments of the mili- 
tary art* It was by slow degrees, and 
in the school of adyersity, that the Bri- 
tish army was improved^ and her com- 
manders rendered capable of turning 
to good account that undaunted cour- 
age, which in every age has formed the 



Fit for Serfioe. 



Total. 



Old and Guard 
Ships. 

Line, 115 88 153 

Frigates, 84 5 89 

— Jamxs's Naval Hittory. I. Append- 247. 

The European powers had the following 
naval establishments at this time : — 



England, 
Frsmoe, . 
Spain, . 
Russia, 



Line. 

153 
86 
68 
86 



Holland, 
Denmark, 
Portugal, 

Turkey, Naples, &c. 
Abstract— British, . . 153 
„ Other Powers, . 268 
Balance against England, 



Line. 

28 

24 

13 

18 
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* To such a length was this system carried, 
that it was not unusual for inJ^ts to obtain 
commissions in the cradle, and draw pay 
regularly for sixteen years before they j oined 
their corpa The well-known answer when 
a loud noise was heard in a nursery in Scot- 
land, " Oh, it's only the Major roaring for kU 
parrUch!" shows how common this abuse 
had become in families of influence. 



honourable characteristic of the British 
people. 

28. England, like the other mon- 
archies of Europe, had slumbered on, 
contented, prosperous, and for the most 
part inglorious, during the eighteenth 
century. The bright aurora with which 
it was ushered in, in the days of Eugene 
and Marlborough, had aflbi'ded no true 
promise of the general character of the 
political era which followed. The fierce 
passions, the heart-stirring feeUngs, the 
enduring energy of the civil wars, had 
passed into the page of history, and, 
with the licentious profligacy of Charles 
II., were pictured only in contemporary 
annals, or the reflective mirror of the 
national theatre. " The period," says 
Mackintosh, " from the English to the 
French Revolution, was the golden age 
ofauthentichistoiy. €k)vernmentswere 
secure : nations tranquil, improvement 
rapid, manners mUd, beyond the ex- 
ample of any former age. The Eng-. 
lish nation, which possessed the great- 
est of all human blessings, a wisely con- 
structed popular government, neces- 
sarily enjoyed the largest share of every 
other benefit. The tranquillity of that 
fortunate p^od was not disturbed by 
any of those calamitous or even extra- 
ordinary events which excite the ima- 
gination and inflame the passions." + 
The administration of Chatham, and 
the victories of Frederick, alone cast 
a fleeting lustre over the general mo- 
notony of the period ; but even their 
glories were the result of the ambition 
of kings or the rivalry of cabinets, and 
partook not of the profoimd interest 
of the theological contests which had 
preceded, or the political struggles which 
followed them. The strife of religion 
had ceased, that of equality had not 
commenced; between the two there 
intervened a long repose of a hundred 
years, illustrated by few glories, stained 
by still fewer crimes, during which the 
fervour springing from the former great 
convulsion insensibly expired, and the 
seeds destined to produce a still fiercer 
collision were gradually ripening to 
maturity. 

29. Itwas a generally received opinion 
among the philosophers and statesmen 
t Mackintosh's Works, ii, 512. 
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of this period, that society had at length 
assumed a settled and permanent form, 
that all the great causes of discord had 
been extinguished, and that history 
would never again have to commemo- 
rate the vehement contentions and tra- 
gic incidents which had arisen in an 
early period of human existence. Adam 
Smith observed, that while the popu- 
lation of America was doubling every 
five-and-twenty years, that of Europe 
was slumbering on with an increase 
which would hardly arrive at the same 
result in five hundred; while Gibbon 
lamented that the period of interesting 
incident was past, and that the modem 
historian would never again have to re- 
cord the moving events and dismal ca- 
tastrophes of ancient story. Such were 
the antidpations of the greatest men 
of the age, on the verge of a period des- 
tined to present the tyranny of Robes- 
pierre, the constancy of Pitt, and the 
triumphs of Nelson ; when the human 
race, mowed down by the merciless 
sword of Napoleon, was to spiing up 
again with an elasticity almost equal- 
Img the far-famed rapidity of Trans- 
atlantic increase.* 

80. The opinions of the country, as 
might have been expected on so great 
an event, were divided on the French 
Revolution. The young, the ardent, 
the philosophical, were sanguine in 
their expectations of its success; a 
new era seemed to have dawned upon 
the world ; from the rise of freedom in 
that great empire, the fetters of slaveiy, 
and tiie bonds of superstition, appeared 
to be dropping from the hands of the 
human race. It was not merely the 
factious, the restless, and the ambitious, 
who entertained these opinions ; they 
were shared by many of the best and 
wisest of men ; and in England it might 
with truth be said, as an eloquent his- 
torian has observed of Europe in gene- 
ral, that the friends of the French Re- 
volution comprised at that period the 
most enlightened and generous of the 
community. It was not then that its 

* The population of Prasaia is now doubling 
in 26 ; that of Britain in 52 ; that of Austria 
in 69 ; that of France In 105 ; that of Russia 
in 66 years.— DUPOT, Forces Com. de France, 
t 86. 



tendency was, or could be, generally 
perceived. But though the highly 
educated classes generally incline^, to 
these opinions, those entertaining ex- 
treme views were comparatively few in 
number. The vast majority of the po- 
pulation was decidedly loyal; in the 
country it was almost invariably so. 
The confirmed democrats in Great Bri- 
tain at that period were by no means 
numerous. They were estimated by 
Mr Burke, who was noways inclined 
to diminish the dangers of the time, 
at eighty thousand. 

81. But if the changes in France were 
regarded with favour by one, they were 
looked on with utter horror by another 
class of the community. The majority 
of the aristocratic body, all the adherents 
of the church, all the holders of office 
imder the monarchy, in general the 
great bulk of the opulent ranks of so- 
ciety, beheld them with apprehension 
or aversion. Many of those who had 
life before them, rejoiced in the changes 
which society seemed about to under- 
go ; those who had passed through it, 
trembled at their approach : those who 
had nothing to lose, had no fears of 
the consequences of innovation ; those 
who had acquired, or inherited much, 
were justly apprehensive that they 
would be the first objects of spoli- 
ation. Such were the general divisions 
of opinion prevalent in Britain ; but 
of course these opinions were modified 
by the temper or habits of thought in 
different individuals, and the partisans 
of innovation numbered among their 
ranks many of the most ancient and 
illustrious noble families. There will 
always be found a certain portion, ge- 
nerally a small minority, of the aristo- 
cracy, who, from the various motives 
of ambition, jealousy, envy, delusion, 
discontent, or insolvency, will break off 
from the order to which they belong, 
and put themselves at the head of any 
popidar movement. In them the most 
dangerous, because the most influen- 
tial, and least suspected, leaders of it 
are to be found. 

. 82. At the head of the first party was 
Mr Fox, the eloquent and illustrious 
champion of freedom in every part of 
the world. Descended of a noble family, 
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which combined political distinction 
with literary talent, he seemed bom to 
wield both the mighty levers which 
move mankind. He was the third son 
of Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, 
whose great tedents raised him to the 
situation of Secretary of State for the 
War department during the Seven 
Years* War; and who was long the an- 
tagonist of Mr Pitt, afterwards Lord 
Chatham. His father, who was a man 
of refined and cultivated taste, as well 
as forensic ability, took infinite pains 
with the education of young Fox, whose 
great talents were soon conspicuous. 
Unfortunately his excessive indulgence 
to his son gave too early a development 
to his dissipated propensities, which 
were as precocious as his power of ac- 
quiring languages ; and when he set out 
on his travels at the age of twenty, he 
was already a deep gamester, an expe- 
rienced rake, and excessively expensive 
in his dress and habits. Distinction 
was his constant passion : in youth he 
sought it by elegance in attire or ex- 
travagance in expenditure; in maturer 
years by oratorical power and the lead 
of a party. He returned from the Con- 
tinent in 1767 deeply in debt, a tho- 
rough libertine, but without any dimi- 
nution of his elegant tastes or natural 
powers.* In 1768 he entered parlia- 
ment asmemberforMedhurst in Sussex, 
and made his first speech on a petition 
of the celebrated democrat Wilkes. His 
great powers of speaking soon made 
themselves conspicuous, and early at- 
tracted the notice of the author of 
Junius, who, in his celebrated Letters, 
warmly praised the rising orator. Down 
to 1772, he voted in general with minis- 
ters, though his independent disposi- 
tion was on many occasions conspicu- 
ous; but in that year he united himself 
to the Opposition, of which he soon be- 
came the acknowledged leader. This 
was confirmed by the death of his father 
in 1774, which set him free from all 
ministeiial ties; and by his ardent ad- 
miration of Mr Burke, whom he justly 

^ His debts amoimtod to the enormous sum 
of £140,000 ; and he had travelled with' a 
mistress whose presence scandalised even 
Gibbon, at Lausanne, not the most flastidious 
of men in such particulars. 



denominated the finest genius of the 
eighteenth century, and with whom he 
combated Lord Korth and the Tory 
ministry through the whole course of 
the American War. 

33. He inherited the love of liberty 
which had long been hereditary in his 
race, and, by the impetuous torrent of 
his eloquence, long maintained his place 
as leader of the Opposition of the Bri- 
tish empire. His talents for debate 
were of the very highest order; and in 
the impassioned eneigy with which he 
delivered his opinions, he never was 
exceeded by any orator in the British 
parliament. Though he was a refined 
classical scholar, and well acquainted 
with the poets of antiquity, as well as 
those of modern times, yet he was too 
indolent to have acquired extensive 
erudition, and was often indebted, like 
Mirabeau, for the facts connected with 
the subjects of discussion rather to the 
industry of his friends than to his own 
research. Yet no one could make a 
more skilful use of the information 
with which he was furnished, or which 
he gathered in the course of debate ; or 
descant with more originality on a sub- 
ject apparently exhausted by the efforts 
of others. Profuse, dissipated, and irre- 
gulai* in private life, he had none of the 
weight, ever so powerful in England, 
which arises from the purity of persomd 
character; but, amidst all his frailties, 
the warmth of his heart and generosity 
of his disposition secured him the ar- 
dent attachment of a numerous body of 
private ftiends, embracing a large pro- 
portion of the ablest men and oldest fa- 
milies in the state ; while his vehement 
and impassioned oratory readily com- 
manded the admiration of that nume* 
rous class who longed after more popu- 
lar government, or the general license of 
a revolution. But his intellect was not 
equal to his eloquence ; his judgment 
was inferior to his debating powei'& 
Mr Gibbon observed, that " his inmost 
soul was tinged with democracy;" and 
such in trutii was his character. He 
saw no danger to liberty but in the 
power of the crown : the violence of the 
people never occurred to him as likely 
to put it in peril. Sincere in his at- 
tachment to freedom, he advocated. 
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during the best part of his life, a poli- 
tical system which was entailing upon 
the country where it arose the most 
degi'ading bondage; passionately de- 
voted to the cause of liberty, he con- 
tinued constant in his admiration of 
those frantic innovations which, more 
than the coalition of kings, against 
which the thunders of his eloquence 
were directed, rendered impossible its 
duration in Uie first of European mo- 
narchies. 

34. Mr Pitt was the leader of the 
second party, which, at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, was 
in theiull possession of government, and 
supported by a decided majority in both 
Houses of Parliament. He was bom 
at Hayes in Kent, on the 28th May 
1759, the second son of William first 
Earl of Chatham. His mother, a lady 
of great talents and unconmion strength 
of understanding, was Lady Hester, 
only daughter of Richard QrenviUe, 
Esq., and Countess Temple. At first 
young Pitt's constitution was uncom- 
monly feeble, insomuch that great fears 
were entertained that he could not be 
reared to maturity ; but notwithstand- 
ing this disadvantage, his diligence and 
ability were such that, at the age of 
fourteen, when he was sent to Cam- 
bridge, his proficiency in Greek and 
Latin was truly extraordinary. By 
Lord Chatham's desire, Thucydides 
was the first Qreek book he read after 
coming to college; and such was the 
facility he had already acquired in that 
difficult language, that he could read 
six or seven pages he had never previ- 
ously seen, without more than two or 
three mistakes. With such penetration 
did he seize the meaning of this great 
writer, and so rapidly imbibe his ideas, 
that it was observed of him at the time 
by his pi*eceptor, "that he never seemed 
to leai'n, but only to recollect." At 
this period, and during all the time he 
remained at college, his conduct was 
correct, his conversation easy, his ap- 
plication ceaseless. Lord Chatham had 
from the first conversed with him on 
every subject, — ^the true system of edu- 
cation, but one which is hardly safe 
except in a parent's hand. His know- 
ledge of Scriptui'e was extensive and 



accurate, insomuch that long after, and 
when immersed in political life, he 
could distinguish at once a quotation 
from the Bible from one from the Apo- 
crypha. 

35. After being some years at col- 
lege, he read habitually the orators and 
historians of antiquity; particularly 
Livy, Thucydides, and Sallust. It was 
his favourite occupation to compare 
opposite speeches upon the same sub- 
ject, and to examine how each speaker 
managed his own side of the question, 
and obviated or answered the reasoning 
of his opponent. When alone, he dwelt 
for hours upon striking passages of 
these historians and orators, and was 
particularly captivated by their inimi- 
table brevity and force of expression. 
He had little turn for the minute de- 
tails of grammar; could never be in- 
duced to construe word by word, or 
attend to the rules of syntax ; but read 
several sentences straight on, and then 
i*endered them at once into free Eng- 
lish, to the great astonishment and no 
small annoyance of his masters. He 
was set on things, not words. All his 
leisure hom'^ were devoted to trans- 
lating the finest passages of the classic 
authors into English, — ^the most useful, 
as the opposite one of turning English 
into Greek or Latin is the most use- 
less, occupation which can be given to 
youth.* With equal diligence he ap- 
plied to mathematics, and displayed 
such skill in the solution of problems, 
that it was evident he would have 
reached the very highest eminence in 
science, if fortune had not thrown liirn 
into public Ufe. With not less avidity 

* Til this practice he followed the example 
and precept of Cicero^" Afterwards I took 
pleasure, and it was my habit as a young 
man, in translating the best Greek orations. 
In these readings I endeavoured, in render- 
ing them from Greek into Latin, not only to 
use the best words, and those in common 
use, but to express by imitation such as were 
new to us, provided this could be suitably 
done." — De Oraiore, lib. i. cap. 84. Cicero 
never thought of translating Latin into Greek : 
and, had he done so, he never would have 
rivalled the Philippics, and certainly never 
composed the orations against Catiline. Ho 
is a bold man who, on the education of an 
orator, gainsays the united authority and 
disregaras the similar practice of Cicero and 
Pitt. 
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strengthening the human mind. He 
went through college respectably, but 
with no extraordinary distinction — 
reading incessantly, but often poems 
and novels rather than the works of 
the Academic curriculum, dwelling 
much on the sublime passages of 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Young, and 
not tm^requently essaying his own 
powers in their career. He was des- 
tined for the bar, to which he was en- 
tered in 1747, in London ; but before 
this period the bent of lus genius to 
historical and political subjects was 
very apparent, having been signally 
evinced in the debates of the Histori- 
cal Society in Dublin College, of which 
he was a zealous member. After ar- 
riving in London, in 1750, to prosecute 
his legal studies, he found them wholly 
diitasteful to his diffusive genius, and, 
possessing an adequate independence, 
quitted the law for the more attractive 
paths of litei*ature. He soon after pub- 
lished his Essay on the Sublime and 
Beautiful ; and in 1758, began to write 
the historical part of the Annual Re- 
gister, which he superintended for 
many years. Little of the fire of the 
orator, however, or the depth of the 
philosopher, is to be found in these 
compositions; he was then only col- 
lecting the materials on which the im- 
mortal superstructure of his fame was 
afterwards to be reared. In 1765, he 
was, from the reputation he had ac- 
quired as a writer, appointed private 
secretary to Lord Rockingham; and 
soon after entered parliament as mem- 
ber for Wendover, in Buckinghamshire. 
Thenceforwardhis biography foimspart 
of the history of England. 

40. Mr Burke had long combated in 
the ranks of Opposition with Mr Fox, 
and the closest private friendship had 
cemented their political alliance ; but, 
on the breaking out of the Fi*ench Re- 
volution, they embraced different views. 
Mr Fox wannly applauded its princi- 
ples, and declared in the House of Com- 
mons, that "the new constitution of 
France was the most stupendous and 
glorious edifice of liberty which had 
been erected on the foundation of hu- 
man integrity in any age or country." 
Mr Burke, on the other hand, gifted 



with greater political sagacity and fore- 
sight, early exerted his talents to op« 
pose the levelling principles which that 
convulsion had introduced; and his 
work on the French Revolution pro- 
duced, perhaps, a greater impression 
on the public mind than any which has 
yet appeai*ed in the world. It abounds 
in eloquent passages, profound wisdom, 
and discriminating tedent ; but, vast as 
its influence, and unbounded as its re- 
putation were when it first appeared, 
its value was not fully understood till 
the progress of events had demonstrated 
the justice of its principles. Their di- 
vision on this vital questiovi for ever 
alienated these illustrious men from 
each other, and drew tears from both 
in the House of Commons — an em- 
blem of the effects of this heart-stir- 
ring event upon the charities of pri- 
vate life, of the variance which it in- 
troduced into the bosom of families, 
and between friendships which ** had 
stood the strain of a whole lifetime." 

41. The occasion on which this mo- 
mentous separation took place, was in 
the debate on the new constitution pro- 
posed for the provinces of Canada, in 
1791 — a remarkable coincidence, when 
the subsequent events in that colony 
are taken into consideration, and the 
vehement strife between the monarchi- 
cal and republican principles, of which 
it afterwards became the theatre. So 
strongly did both these illustrious states- 
men, but especially Mr Burke, feel on 
the all-engrossing topic of the French 
Revolution, that they mutually intro- 
duced it into almost all the debates 
which took place in the House of 
Commons at that period ; and it was 
especially the subject of vehement and 
impassioned declamation, on occasion 
of the debate on Mr Baker's motion re- 
lative to a war with Russia, and the 
first introduction of the Canada Qo- 
vemment Bill, — subjects which not 
unnaturally led to consideration of the 
supposed tendency of the French Re- 
volution with re^ird to the external 
ralations and internal happiness of na- 
tions. From that time a rupture be- 
tween these two great men was dis- 
tinctiy foreseen both by their friends 
and the public. It was, in truth, xm- 
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ayoidable; and is to be regarded as 
the index to the schism which must 
ensue in every free commimity, on oc- 
casion of strong democratic excitement, 
between those who adhere to the land- 
marks of the past> and those who are 
willing to adventure on the dark sea 
of innovation. StUly however, the ex- 
ternal appearances of friendship were 
maintained between them ; they visited, 
though not so j&equently as in former 
years ; and, on the 6th of May, when 
the Canada Bill was to be debated in 
committee, they not only walked to 
the House together, but Mr Fox treated 
Mr Burke, in a previous conversation, 
with confidence, and mentioned to him 
a ifolitical circumstance of some deli- 
cacy. But the feelings of the latter 
were too ardent to be restrained ; the 
future, big with disaster, revealed itself 
so clearly to his view, that it obliter- 
ated the pasty and overshadowed the 
present ; and in the debate which fol- 
lowed on that night, these two illus- 
trious men were for ever severed, and 
the popular party in Great Britain per- 
manently rent in twain. The debates 
on this subject possess the highest in- 
terest. They not only embrace the 
most thrilling event in the biography 
of both, but they constitute an era in 
the histoiy of Europe during its most 
eventful period. The destinies of civi- 
lisation hung upon their words. 

42. On the part of Mr Fox, it was 
urged on this occasion, and in the pre- 
vious debate on the Russian armament 
— "Without entering into the ques- 
tion whether hereditary honours are 
in themselves an advantage or an evil, 
the point which the House has now to 
consider is. Whether there is anything 
in them so peculiarly advantageous as 
to incline us to introduce them into a 
country where they are unknown, and 
by such means distinguish Canada from 
aU the other colonies of the New World ? 
In countries where they make a part 
of the constitution, it is not wise to 
destroy them ; but it is a very different 
matter to give them birth and life in a 
country where they at present do not 
exist It is impossible to account for 
such an attempt^ except on the prin- 
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ciple that, as Canada was formerly a 
French colony, there might be an op- 
portunity of reviving those titles of 
honour, the extinction of which some 
gentlemen so much deplore, and of re* 
viving in the West that spirit of chi- 
valry which has fallen into disgrace in 
a neighbouring country. Are those 
red and blue ribbons, which have lost 
their lustre in the Old World, again to 
shine forth in the New ? What can 
be so absurd as to introduce hereditary 
honours in the New World, where they 
are so much the object of undisguised 
aversion ? The proposed upper cham- 
ber would be equally objectionable if 
the council were hereditary ; for such 
an assembly would be nothing more 
than a tool in the hands of the royal 
authority. Not less so is the clause 
for making provision for the Protestant 
clergy, by enacting that, in all grants 
by the crown of unappropriated lands^ 
one-seventh should be given to them. 
What can be so monstrous as such a 
fandamental rule in a coimtry where 
the great bulk of the people are Catho- 
lics? Even if they were all Protes- 
tants, it would still be imsuitable; 
how much more so, therefore, when 
the whole of the Protestants, such as 
they are, are much subdivided, and the 
large proportion of them are Presby- 
terians, dissenters, or subordinate sects. 
"Feeble as my powers are in com- 
parison with my honourable friend's, 
whom I must call my master — for every- 
thing that I know in politics I owe to 
him — I should yet ever be ready to 
maintain my principles even against his 
superior eloquence. I will maintain that 
the rights of man, which he states as 
chimerical and visionary, are in fact the 
basis and foundation of every rational 
constitution, and even of the British con- 
stitution itself, as the statute-book abun- 
dantiy proves ; for what ia the original 
compact between king and people tiiere 
recognised, but the recognition of the 
inherent rights of the people as men, 
which no prescription can supersede, 
and no accident remove or obliterate ? 
If these principles are dangerous to the 
constitution, iixej are the principles of 
my right honourable friend, from whom 
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I learned them. During the American 
War we have together rejoiced at the 
succeBS of a Washington, and mourned 
almost in tears for the fate of a Kont- 
gomery. From him I have learned that 
the revolt of a whole people cannot be 
the result of incitement or encourage- 
menty but must have proceeded from 
provocation. Such waa his doctrine 
when he said, with equal enei^ and 
•mphasis, 'that he could not draw a bill 
of indictment against a whole people.' 
I grieve to find that he has since learned 
to draw such an indictment^ and to 
crown it with all the technical epithets 
which disgrace our statute-book, such 
as — ^false, malicious, wicked, by ike in- 
stigation of the devil, or not having the 
fear of God before your eyes. Taught 
by my right honourable Mend, that no 
revolt of a nation can springexcept from 
provocation, I co\ild not hdpfeellng joy, 
ever since the constitution of France was 
founded on the rights of man — ^the basis 
on which the British constitution itself 
is rested. To vilify it is neither more 
nor less than to libel the British consti- 
tution; and no book my right honour- 
able friend can write, how able soever, 
no speech he can deliver, how eloquent 
soever, can induce me to change or aban- 
don that opinion. 

"I waa formerly the strenuous ad- 
vocate for the balance of power, when 
France was that intriguing restiess na- 
tion which she had formerly proved. 
Now that the situation of France is al- 
tered, and that she has erected a govern- 
ment from fohieh neither intuU nor injury 
can he apprehended by her neighbowrSf I 
am extremely indifferent concerning 
the balance of power, and shall con- 
tinue 80 till I see other nations com- 
bine the same power with the same 
principles of government as that of old 
fVance. The true principle of the bal- 
ance of power is not to keep every state 
exactly in its former condition, for that 
is impossible, but to prevent any one 
obtaining such an ascendancy as to be 
dangerous to the rest. No man can say 
that Russia will be the successor of 
France in this respect. Her extent of 
territory, scanty population, and limited 
revenue, render her strength by no means 
formidable to us : she is a power whom 



we ean neither attack nor be «ttacked 
by ; and is it with such a power we are 
to commence hostilities, in orderto prop 
up the deca3ring Turkish empire, the 
overthrow of which would be more 
likely to prove advantageous than in- 
jurious to our interests ? If we com- 
pare the present state of' France with 
its past condition, both as respects the 
politics of Europe and the happiness of 
the people, even those who most detest 
the Revolution must see reason to re- 
joice in its effects. I cannot but applaud 
the government of France, in its inter- 
nal tendency, as good, because it aims 
at the happiness of those who are sub- 
ject to it. Different opinions may be 
entertained by different men as to%he 
change of system that has taken place 
in that country ; but I, for one, admire 
the new constitution of France, con- 
sidered altogether, as the most stupend- 
ous and glorious edifice of liberty which 
h€u been erected on the foundation of hu- 
man integrity in any age or country." 

48. Mr Burke commenced hifl'reply in 
a grave and solemn tone, befittingtheso- 
lemnity of the occasion, and the rending 
asunder of ties whidi had endured un- 
broken for a quarter of a century. ''The 
House," said he, ''is now called upon to 
do a high and importantact — to appoint 
a legislature for a distant people, and to 
affirm its own competency to the exer- 
cise of such a power. On what foun- 
dation is such an assumption to rest ? 
Not> surely, on a vague conception of 
the lights of man ; for, if such a doo* 
trine is admitted, all that the House 
should do, is to call together the whole 
male inhabitants of Canada, and decide 
by a minority of their votes what form of 
government they are to receive. Setting 
ajaide so absurd a proposition, on what 
must this House found its competence 
to legislateat all on this matter? Clearly 
on the law of nations, and the acquired 
titie so to legislate from the right of con- 
quest, and a cessation of the rights of 
the old government^ obtained by us in 
the treaty which confirmed it. These 
principles bind us to legislate in an equi- 
table manner for the people of Canada, 
and they are in return to owe allegiance 
to us. The question then, is, On what 
basis is this new government to be 
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formed ? Are we to frame it according 
to the old light of the English constitu- 
tion, or by the glare of the new lanterns 
of the dubs at Paris and London ? 

** In determining this pointy we are 
not to imitate the example of countries 
which have disregarded circumstances, 
torn asunder the bonds of society, and 
the ties of nature. To the constitution 
of America^ doubtless, great attention 
is due, and it is of importance that the 
people of Canada should have nothing 
to envy in the constitution of a neigh- 
bouring state. But it is plain that they 
have not the same elements for the en- 
joyment of republican freedom which 
exist in the United States. The people 
of America have a constitution as well 
adapted to their character and circum- 
stances as they could have ; but that 
character, and these circumstances, are 
essentially different from those of the 
French Canadians. The Americans have 
derived from their Anglo-Saxon descent 
a certain quantity of phlegm^ of old Eng- 
lish good-nature, that fits them bett^ 
for a republican government. They 
had also a republican education ; their 
form of internal government was repub- 
lican, and the principles and vices of it 
have been restrained by the beneficence 
of an overruling monarchy in this coun- 
try. The formation of their constitu^ 
tion was preceded by a long war, in the 
course of which, by military discipline, 
they had learned order, submission, and 
command, and a regard for great men. 
They had learned what a king of Sparta 
had said'was the great wisdom to be 
learned in his country — the art of com- 
manding and obeying. They were 
trained to government by war, not by 
plots, murders, and assassinations. 

*' But what are we to say to the an- 
cient Canadians, who, being the most 
numerous, are entitled to ^e greatest 
attention ? Are we to give them the 
French constitution — a constitution 
founded on principles diametrically op- 
posite to ours, that could not assinulate 
with it in a single point ; as different 
from it as wisdom from folly, as vice 
from virtue, as the most opposite ex- 
tremes in nature — a constitution found- 
ed on what was called the rights of man ? 
But let this constitution be examined by 



its practical effects in the French West 
India colonies. These, notwithstanding 
three disastrous wars, were most happy 
and flourishing till they heard of the 
rights of man. As soon as this system 
anived among them. Pandora's box, re- 
plete with every mortal evil, seemed to 
fly open, hell itself to yawn, and every 
demon of mischief to overspread the 
face of the earth. Blacks rose against 
whites, whites against blacks, and each 
against the other, in murderous hostil- 
ity; subordination was destroyed, the 
bonds of society were torn asunder, and 
every man seemed to thirst for the blood 
of his neighbour. 

* Black spirits and white, blue spiritsand grey. 
Mingle, mingle, mingle.' 

All was toil and trouble^ discord and 
blood, from the moment that this doc- 
trine was promulgated among them; 
and I verily believe that, wherever the 
rights of man are preached, such ever 
have been, and ever will be, the conse- 
quences. France, which had generously 
sent them the precious gift of the rights 
of man, did not like this image of her- 
self reflected in her child, and sent out 
a body of troops, well seasoned too with 
the rights of man, to restore order and 
obedience. These troops, as soon as 
they arrived, instructed as they were in 
the principles of government, felt them- 
selves bound to become parties in the 
general rebeUion, and, like most of their 
brethren at home, began asserting their 
rights by cutting off the head of their 
general. 

''Dangerous doctrines are now en- 
couraged in this country, and dreadful 
consequences may ensue from them, 
which it is my sole wish and ambition 
to avert, by strenuously supporting, in 
all its parts, the British constitution. 
The practice now. is, with a certain 
party, to bestow upon all occasions the 
very highest praise upon the French 
constitution ; and it is inmiaterial whe- 
ther this praise be bestowed upon the 
constitution or the revolution of that 
country, since the latter has led directiy 
to the former. To such a length has 
this infatuation been carried, that who- 
ever now disapproves of the anarchy 
I and confusion that have taken place in 
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in this most remarkable woman. ' She 
may almoat be said to have been the 
real founder of the Austrian empire, for 
she found it on the vei^ge of perdition, 
and she raised it, by the vigour of her 
counsels and heroism of her conduct, 
to the highest pitch of glory. When 
the Himgarian chiefs, with tears in their 
eyes, drew their swords, and said with 
one voice, ^* Moriamur pro rege nostro 
Maria Theresa 1 " they expressed the 
sympathy of nobleminds for such signal 
intrepidity <^<lz^Bolution as she evinced 
in her distress. Unlike Catherine of 
Russia, her private character was irre- 
proachable. Profoundly influenced by 
religion, she found in its consolations a 
bulwark of strength amidst all her dif- 
flculties ; strictly regular in her conduct, 
she maintained imsullied purity amidst 
all the seductions of the Imperial court 
Her elevation of mind may be judged 
of by oae circumstance. When on her 
deathbed, she wa» so feeble as to be 
with difficulty preserved from dropping 
into a slumber ; but she insisted upon 
being prevented: "I would meet," said 
she, "my Creator awake." The an- 
nals of Rome contain nothing more 
sublime. 

49. At the accession of her son Joseph 
II. in 1780, new maxims of government 
succeeded : the ancient spirit of the 
monarchy seemed about to expire. His 
mind was cultivated, his views benevo- 
lent, his habits simple ; but these ami- 
able qualities were combined with others 
of a more dangerous nature. An ardent 
reformer, a philanthropic philosopher, 
deeply imbued wititi the delusions of per- 
fectibility, he was impatient to chimge 
everything in the civil, religious, and 
military administration of his vast 
states ; and, in the warmth of his be- 
nevolence, urged on many reforms nei- 
ther called for by, nor beneficial to, his 
subjects. Endowed with an ardent and 
innovating temperament, he at the same 
time was animated by a desire for ter- 
ritorial acquisition and military glory. 
Strongly impressed with the inconve- 
nience and expense attending the pos- 
session of the Low Countries — so much 
exposed to France, so &r removed from 
the hereditary states — and relying on 
the support of Catherine, empress of 



Russia, in whose ambitious designs on 
Turkey he was participant, he was ex- 
tremely desirous of incorporating Ba- 
varia Willi his vast possessions, by giv- 
ing the elector the Low Countries in 
exchange, with the title of king. Fre- 
derick of Prussia instantly sounded the 
alarm on this dangerous proposal, and, 
by his influence, a treaty was conclud- 
ed at Berlin between Prussia, Saxony, 
and Hanover, which was the last act 
of that great man, and for the time 
caused this ambitious project on the 
part of Austria to miscarry. But the 
Imperial cabinet never lost sight of the 
design ; and their attempts to carry it 
into execution, during the course of the 
revolutionary war, became, as will ap- 
pear in the sequel, the source of num- 
berless calamities to themselves and to 
Europe. 

50. The Austrian forces, at the com- 
mencement of the war, amounted to 
two hundred and forty thousand in- 
fantry, thirty-five thousand cavalry, and 
one hundred thousand artillery; and 
the extent and warlike spirit of the Im- 
perial dominions furnished inexhaust- 
ible resources for the maintenance of 
the contest. Sincere and honest in 
principle, attached to old institutions, 
and powerfully swayed by religion, the 
inhabitants of these varied dominions 
were, with the exception of some of the 
Italian provinces, unanimous in their 
horror of the French republican prin- 
ciples ; while the power and firm as- 
cendant of the nobUity gave steadiness 
and consistence to their efforts to op- 
pose it. The cavalry was in the finest 
order, and performed splendid services 
during the course of the war ; but the 
infan^, though well adapted for plain 
fighting in a good position, was incap- 
able of the energetic movements which 
the new system of military operations 
required, and was disgraced by the fre- 
quent occurrence of large bodies laying 
down their arm& The provinces of 
Croatia, Transylvania, and the Bannat^ 
lying on the frontier of Turkey, were 
oigsmised in a military manner; all the 
inhabitants were trained to the use of 
arms, and thus from them the govern- 
ment derived inexhaustible supplies of 
irregular troopa Hungary and the Low 
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Countries supplied the ilite of the in- 
fantry, and the recruits who formed 
the principal part of the Imperial Guard. 
The cavaby, admirably mounted, were 
skilled in all the movements of war, 
and the artillery respectable, and in 
good equipment; but the officers of the 
infantry were deficient in military in- 
formation, and the soldiers, though well 
disciplined, wanted the fire and vivacity 
of the French troops. 

51. The Flemish dominions of Aus- 
tria had recently been the theatre of a 
revolt so different from that of France, 
that it is difficult to conceive how they 
could both have arisen in countries so 
near each other in the same age of the 
world. The Emperor Joseph IL had 
alienated the affections of these pro- 
vinces, by the proposal, already mention- 
ed, to exchange them for Bavaria; and 
had next excited their alarms by a va- 
riety of reforms, founded on philosophi- 
cal principles, totally unsuited to the 
character, religious spirit, and degree of 
information possessed by the people. 
At length the proposal to give a colony 
of Genevese and Swiss, established near 
Osteitd, the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, brought matters to a crisis ; the 
universities protested against the inno- 
vation, and he replied by abolishing the 
seignorial jurisdictions, and authoi'ising 
the sale of a great proportion of the es- 
tates of the monasteries, establishing 
schools independent of the clergy, and 
curtailing the privilges of the Estates, 
by introducing intendants, who almost 
superseded their authority. These 
changes excited a imiversal spirit of 
disaffection in the provinces, and led 
to a measure the most extraordinary 
and the most fatal which modem his- 
tory has to record. 

52. The barrier towns of the Nether- 
lands, extoi*ted' from France after so 
much bloodshed, or erected at so vast 
an expense, were demolished, and the 
level country left open and tmprotect- 
ed, as if done expressly to invite the 
invasion of their enterprising neigh- 
bours. It seemed as if the Emperor 
imagined that the marriage of his sister 
Uai'ie Antoinette to the king of France 
had made the union between the two 
kingdoms perpetual^ and that his whole 



danger arose from the discontented dis- 
position of his own subjects ; or as if 
the project of exchanging these distant 
provinces for Bavaria haid taken such 
hold of the Imperial cabinet that they 
were desirous only of rendering them 
incapable of defence in the hands of 
their new possessors. But the wise in 
all the adjoining states regarded this 
suicidal act with very different feelings, 
and were filled with the most gloomy 
presentiments as to its effects. " Eu- 
rope," says Jomini, "beheld with as- 
tonishment those celebrated fortresses, 
so famous in former wars, demolished 
by the very power which had con- 
structed them; and the Flemings, proud 
of the recollections with which they 
were associated, sighed as they saw the 
plough razing the vestiges of so much 
historical glory. The event soon proved 
the fatal tendency of the measure. Th^ 
Low Countries, bereft of their for- 
tresses, destitute of mountains, and too 
distant from the centre of the empire 
to be effectually defended, fell a prey 
to any successful invader; and the Aus- 
trian government were first apprised of 
the ruinous tendency of their measures 
by the loss of that ancient province of 
their empire." 

53. The discontents and kidignatioii 
of the Flemings at this disastrous mea- 
sure preyed so severely on the suscep- 
tible heart of Joseph II. as to shorten 
his life. Upon his death, which hap- 
pened on 16th February 1790, he was 
succeeded byhis brother Leopold, whose 
paternal and benevolent system of go- 
vernment in Tuscany had long been 
the object of admiration to all i£e phi- 
losophers of Europe ; but whose cha- 
racter, admirably adapted for the pa- 
cific administration of that tranquil 
duchy, was little suited for the govern- 
ment of the great and varied provinces 
of the Austrian empire. He found the 
monarchy shaken in all its parts by the 
reforms and innovations of his prede- 
cessor; the Belgian provinces in open 
insurrection; Bohemia and Lower Aus- 
tria in sullen discontent ; and Hungary 
in a state of menacing insubordination* 
To complete his difficulties, the seeds 
of a revolution were rapidly expanding 
in Poland ; while the distracted habltt 
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and feeble goyemment of thatunbridled 
democracy afforded litUe hope that it 
would be permitted to extricate itself 
from its embarrassments without fo- 
reign invasion. It was easy to foresee 
that the spoliation of its rich and de- 
fenceless plains would throw the apple 
of discord among the ambitious mili- 
tary monarchies by which it was sur- 
rounded. 

54. The ill-humour of the Flemings 
had already broken out into open in- 
surrection. In the autumn of 1789, at 
the very time that the French were re- 
volting against the privileged classes 
nnd the authority of the church, the in- 
habitants of the Netherlands took up 
arms to support them. France sought 
to impose liberal measures upon its go- 
vernment, Flanders to resist those in- 
troduced by its sovereign ; France to 
abolish religion, Flanders to support 
it.* Brussels, Ghent, and Mons, speed- 
ily fell into the hands of the insur^ 
gents, and the rapidity of the disas- 
ters accelerated the death of the Empe- 
ror Joseph. But this success was of 
short duration. Leopold, his successor, 
took the most eneigetic measures to re- 
establish his authority; the partisans of 
the aristocracyin the revolted provinces 
came to blows with the adherents of the 
democracy; the free-thinking French, 
indignant at the rejection of their prin- 
ciples by the insurgents, refused their 
support; the mai'ch of Marshal Bender, 
<at the head of the ImperiaUsts, was a 
continual triumph; and the Austrian 
forces resumed possession of the whole 
of their Flemish dominions, with as 
much facility as they had lost them. 

55. The house of Hapsburg was still 
in possession of the imperisd dignity ; 
but the high-sounding titles and ac- 
knowledged supremacy of the Caesars 
could not conceal the real weakness of 
their authority. The vast but unwieldy 
fabric of the German empire was go- 
verned by the diet assembled at Ratis- 
bon, which consisted of three colleges — 
that of the electors, that of the princes, 
and that of the free towns. The first, 

* It is very remarlqible, that those opposite 
principles were precisely those which, forty 
years afterwards, led to the nearlysimultane- 
ous revolutions of France and Belgium in 1830. 



which had been fixed by the treaty of 
Westphalia at eight electors, to whom 
Hanover was afterwards added, pos- 
sessed the sole right of appointing the 
emperor; the second, composed of 
thirty-three ecclesiastical and sixty-one 
lay princes, enjoyed little influence, 
and afforded only an inviting prospect 
to the rapacity of their superiors ; the 
third, consisting of forty-seven towns, 
was consulted only for form's sake, and 
had no real deliberative voice in public 
afiairs. Each circle was bound to fur- 
nish a certain contingent of troops for 
the defence of the empire ; but their 
soldiers, disunited and various, formed 
but a feeble protection, and its real 
strength consisted in the Austrian and 
Prussian monarchies. 

56. The military strength of Prussia^ 
raised to the highest pitch of which its 
resources would admit by the genius 
and successes of the Great Frederick, 
had rendered this inconsiderable king- 
dom a first-rate power on the continent 
of Europe. Its army, one hundred 
and sixty thousand fitrong, comprising 
thirty-five thousand horse, was in the 
highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment; but this force, considerable 
though it was, formed but a small part 
of the strength of the kingdom. By an 
admirable system of organisation, the 
whole youth of the nation were com- 
pelled to serve a limited number of 
years in the army in early life, the effect 
of which was, not only that a taste for 
military habits was universally diffused, 
but that the state always possessed with- 
in its bosom a vast reserve of trained 
soldiers, who might, in any emergency, 
be called to its defence. The aversion 
evinced in so many other countries to 
the military service, from the unlimit- 
ed length to which it extended, was 
unknown where it reached only to four 
years. It came rather to be regarded 
as an agreeable mode of spending the 
active and enterprising period of youth. 
Prussia reaped the full benefit of this 
judicious system, when she withstood 
the three greatest powers in Europe 
during the Seven Years' War ; and she 
was indebted to the same source for 
those numerous and courageous de- 
fenders who flocked to her standard 
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during the latter part of the revolu- 
tionary contest 

57. At the death of the Great Frede- 
rick, the Prussian army was considered 
the first in Europe. Proud of a struggle 
without a parallel in modem times, and 
of the unrivalled talent of their com- 
mander, the Prussian soldiers possessed 
not only the moral strength so neces- 
sary in war, but had been trained, in a 
variety of exercises, to the rapid move- 
ment of great masses. Annual evolu- 
tions, on a large scale, accustomed the 
army to that necessary piece of instruc- 
tion ; and under the scientific auspices 
of Seidlitz, the cavalry had become 
the most perfect in Europe. In great 
schools at Berlin, and other places, the 
young officers were taught the military 
art; an^ there, as elsewhere in the 
northern monarchies of Euix>pe, the 
whole youth of any consideration were 
destined for the profession of arms. 
The higher situations in the army, how- 
ever, were reserved for the nobles ; but, 
by degrees, that invidious restriction 
was abandoned, and in the arduous 
struggle of 1813, when the co-operation 
of all classes could alone save her from 
destruction, Prussia had reason to feli- 
citate herself upon the change. 

58. The states which composed the 
Prussian monarchy were by no means 
BO coherent or rounded as those which 
formed the Austrian dominions. Na- 
ture had traced out no limits like the 
Rhine, the Alps, or the Pyrenees, to 
form the boundary of its dominions; 
no great rivers or mountain chains pro- 
tected its frontiers ; few fortified towns 
guarded it from the incursions of the 
vast military monarchies by which it 
was surrounded. Its surface consisted 
of fourteen thousand square leagues, 
and its population, which had been 
doubled under the reign of Frederick 
the Great, amounted to nearly eight 
million souls. But they were composed 
of various races, spoke different lan- 
guages, professed different religions, and 
were protected by no external ^r inter- 
nal line of fortrasses. Towards Russia 
and Austrian Poland, a frontier of two 
hundred leagues was totally destitute 
of places of defence : Silesia alone en- 
joyed the double advantage of three 



lines of fortresses, and the choicest 
gifts of nature. The national defence 
rested entirely on the army and the 
courage of the inhabitants ; but, ani- 
mated by the recollections of the Seven 
Years' War, they were both elevated to 
the highest pitch. The government 
was a military despotism ; no privileges 
of individuals or corporations restrained 
the authority of the sovereign ; the li- 
berty of the press was imknown, but 
the public administration was tempered 
by iJie wisdom and beneficence of an 
enlightened system of state policy. 
This system, begun by Frederick the 
Great^ had passed into settled maxims, 
which regulated the administration of 
his successors. In no country of Europe^ 
not even in England or Switzerland, 
was private right more thoroughly re- 
spected, or justice more rigidly ob- 
served, both in the coivts of law and 
the domestic measures of government. 
"Everything for the people, nothing 
by them," was the principle of its ad- 
ministration. Toleration, established 
even to excess, had degenerated into its 
fatal ally, indifference and infidelity, in 
many of the higher orders ; manners 
approaching the corruption of Paris 
were prevalent in the capital ; while the 
middle ranks, united in secret societies 
of free-masonry, already indulged those 
ardent feelings which afterwards exer- 
cised so important an influence on the 
destinies of Euix>pe. 

59. The might of Russia, first expe- 
rienced by fVederick at ihe terrible 
battle of Cunnersdorf, was now begin- 
ning to fill the north with apprehen- 
sion. This immense empire, compre«> 
bending nearly half of Europe and Asia 
within its dominions, backed by inac- 
cessible frozen regions, secured from 
invasion by the extent of its surface and 
the severity of its climate, inhabited by 
a patient and indomitable race, ever 
ready to exchange the hardships and 
monotony of the north for the luxury 
and adventure of the south, was daily 
becoming more formidable to the liber- 
ties of Europe. The Empress Cathe- 
rine, endowed, amidst all her feminine 
passions, with masculine ambition, was 
uiging a bloody war with Tiurkey, in 
which the zeal of a religious crusade 
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was directed by the sagatnty of clyi- 
lised warfare. The campaign had com- 
menced with the taking of Oczakoff, 
which easily yielded to the audacity 
and fortune of Prince Potemkin ; but 
the courage of the Turks, though long 
dormant^ was at length roused to the 
highest pitch. Undisciplined and un- 
stable in the field, they were almost in- 
vincible behind walls; and the most 
inconsiderable forts, manned by such 
d^enders, became impregnable saye at 
an enormous expense of blood and trea- 
sure. But a new and terrible enemy to 
the Ottomans arose in Sxtwabboff, one 
of those extraordinary men, who some- 
times, by the force of their individual 
character, alter the destiny of nations. 
This determined man and dauntless 
general, who to the highest talents for 
war united a religious influence over 
the minds of his soldiers, joined the 
Austrians with eight thousand men, 
when, with seventeen thousand, they 
were maintaining a doubtful contest 
with a hundred thousand Turks on the 
banks of the river Rymniski. His 
arrival infused such energy into the 
combined army, that they gained a 
complete victory over their formidable 
enemies. He was afterwards employed 
in the siege of Ismael, and, chiefly by 
the ascendancy of real greatness over 
the minds of his soldiers, succeeded in 
carrying by assault that celebrated for- 
tress, though defended by twenty-four 
thousand of the bravest troops in the 
Turkish dominions.. British diplomacy 
was employed before it was too late to 
avert the threatened calamities of the 
Ottoman empire ; new objects of con- 
tention arose; fresh contests sprang out 
of the Western Revolution, and the 
glory of placing the cross on the dome 
of St Sophia has been reserved for a 
fiiture aga 

60. The Russian infantry had long 
been celebrated for its inmiovable firm- 
ness. At Pultowa, Cunnersdorf, Choc- 
zim, and Ismael, it had become distin- 
guished ; and the cavalry, though greatly 
inferior to its present state of discipline 
and equipment, was inured to service 
in the war with the Turks, and mount- 
ed on a hardy and admirable race of 
honwB. The artillery, now so splendid. 



was then remarkable only for the cum- 
brous quality of the carriages, and the 
obstinate valour of the men. The 
armies were recruited by a certain pro- 
portion of conscripts drawn out of every 
hundred male inhabitants — a mode of 
raising troops which, in an immense 
and rapidly increasing population, fur- 
nished an inexhaustible supply of sol- 
diers. They amounted in 1792 to two 
hundred thousand men; but the half 
of this force alone was disposable for 
active operations, the remainder being 
cantoned on the Pruth, the Caucasus, 
and the frontiers of Finland. In this 
enumeration, however, was not com- 
prised either the youth of the military 
colonies, who afterwards became of 
great importance, or the well-known 
Cossacks of the Don. The last com- 
posed an immense military force in 
the southern provinces of the empire. 
This irregular force, drawn from the 
pastoral tribes in the southern pro- 
vinces of the empire, costs almost 
nothing to the state. The govern- 
ment merely issues an order for a car- 
tain number of this hardy band to 
take the field, and crowds of active 
young men appear, equipped at their 
own expense, mounted on small but 
indefatigable horses, and ready to un- 
dergo all the hardships of war, from. 
their sense of duty to their sovereign, 
and their hopes of plunder or adven- 
ture. Gifted with aU the individual in- 
telligence which belongs to the pastoral 
and savage character, aind yet subjected 
to a certain degree of military discip- 
line, they make the best of all light 
troops, and are more formidable to a 
retreating army than the Uite of the 
French or Russian guards. 

6L Inured to hardships from his in- 
fancy, the Russian soldier is better cal- 
culated to bear the fatigues of war than 
any in Europe. He knows no duty so 
sacred as obedience to his officers ; sub- 
missive to his discipline as to the ordi- 
nances of religion, no fatigue, no priva- 
tion, can make him forget its obliga- 
tions. Through every march, through 
entire campaigns, you behold the can- 
noneer near his piece, at the post as- 
signed to him by his commander ; and, 
unless authorised to do so, noi^iing will 
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induce him to abandon it. Tlie waggon- 
train wax their harness in bivouacs 
under a cold of 15 deg. of Reaumur, cor- 
responding to 5 deg. above zero of Fah- 
renheit, as they would do for a day of 
parade in the &ieat weather. This ad- 
mirable spirit of precision renders their 
defeats extremely rare ; and the soldiers 
are so accustomed, in their wars with 
the Turks, to look for safety only in 
closing their ranks, and to expect de- 
struction if they fly, that they are hardly 
ever broken. K they have not the faci- 
lity of rallying after a defeat> which 
their high degree of individual intelli- 
gence has given to the French soldiers, 
they have greater firmness in resisting it. 
62. The whole energies of the nation 
are turned towards tihe army. Com- 
merce, the law, and all civil employ- 
ments, are held in no esteem; the whole 
youth of any consideration betake them- 
selves to the profession of arms. Im- 
mensemilitary schools, in different parts 
of the empire, annually send forth the 
whole flower of the population to this 
dazzling career. Precedence depends 
entirely on rank in the army ; and the 
heirs to the greatest families are com- 
pelled to enter its ranks in the lowest 
grade. They face hardship and danger 
with the same courage as the private 
soldiers; they were to be foimd by their 
sides in the breach of Ismael and amid 
the snows of Finland. Promotion is 
open equally to all : a government de- 
pending entirely on its military prowess, 
finds itself obliged to promote real 
merit ; and great part of the officers at 
the head of the army have risen from 
the inferior stations of society. But, 
formidable as the power of Russia ap- 
peared even at that period, the world 
was far from anticipating the splendid 
part which she was destined to play in 
the approaching conflict. Her immense 
population, amoimting in Europe alone 
to nearly thirty-five millions, afforded 
an inexhaustible supply of men. The 
ravages of war or pestQence were 
speedily filled up, in a country whose 
numbers were doubling every fifty years. 
Her soldiers, inured to heat and cold 
from their infancy, and actuated by a 
blind devotion to the Czar, tmited the 
steady valour ci the Engli^ to the im- 



petuous energy of the French troops* 
Dreaded by all her neighbours, and too 
remote to fear attack, she could afford 
to send forth her whole disposable force 
on foreign service ; while the want of 
pecuniary resources was of little im- 
portance, so long as the wealth of Eng- 
land could be relied on to furnish the 
sinews of war. Before the conclusion 
of hostilities, France saw one hundred 
and fifty thousand Russian soldiers re- 
viewed on the plains of Burgundy — a 
force really greater than that with which 
Attila combated on the field of Chalons. 
63. Poland, the destined theatre of 
glorious achievements, was^ at the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, 
groaning under the weight of foreign 
oppression. This heroic country, long 
the bulwark of Christendom against the 
Turks, the deliverer of Germany under 
John Sobieski, the ancient conqueror 
of Russia, had been the victim of the 
insane democratic passions of its' peo- 
ple, and an atrocious conspiracy of the 
neighbouring kings. The flatness of its 
surface, the want of fortified towns, and 
the weakness incident to an elective 
monarchy and turbulent democracy, 
had rendered all the valour of the peo- 
ple unavailing, and the greater part of 
its dominions had been reft from it by 
its ambitious neighbours at the disas- 
trous epoch of 1772. In 1792, the neigh- 
bouring sovereignsfound a newpretence 
for renewing their spoliations. Stanis- 
laus Augustus, the last nominal king, 
had granted a constitution to his sub- 
jects, better adapted to their peculiar 
situation than could have been hoped 
for. By it, the crown was dedaied 
elective, but the dynasty hereditary — 
the Princess of Saxony was proclaimed 
heiress of the throne after the demise 
of the king. Legislative measures and 
decrees were to be proposed by the 
crown, and sanctioned by the Chambers 
of Lords and Commons. The nobles 
abandoned their privilege of engrossing 
every employment under government ; 
and, to provide for the gradual eleva- 
tion of the people, the king was obliged, 
during the sitting of each diet, to en- 
noble thirty of the bourgeois class. The 
Catholic religion was declared the esta- 
blished fiuth. This o(»uititation waa 
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proclaimed amidst the uniyersal accla- 
mations of the people ; and new life, 
it was fondly imaged, had been in- 
fused into the ancient monarchy, from 
the intermixture of popular vigour. But 
these transports were of short duration. 
Stanislaus Augustus, however enlight- 
ened in framing a constitution, was iU 
qualified to maintain it. The people, 
disunited for centuries, were incapable 
of any measures for their common de- 
fence. The jealousy of the Empress 
Catherine was awakened by the pro- 
spect of Poland again emerging into 
political vigour ; and her fears, by the 
proidmity of revolutionary principles 
to her hereditary states. A new treaty 
of partition was signed between the 
three adjoining powers, and the con- 
queror of Ismael was called from the 
Turkish war, to give the last blow to 
the ancient defenders of the Christian 
faith. 

64. Though deprived of the weight 
arising from unity of empire, the native 
valour of the Poles destined them to per- 
form an important part on the theatre 
of Europe. Napoleon has charactei-ised 
them as the people who most rapidly 
become soldiers ; and their ardent pa- 
triotism rendered them the ready sup- 
porters of any power which held out 
the prospect of restoring the national 
independence. The valour of the Polish 
legions made them distinguished in the 
wars of Italy and Spain j they followed 
the Fi*ench standards to Smolensko and 
Moscow, and maintained an unshaken 
fidelity to them during all the disasters 
of the subsequent retreat. Though 
cruelly abandoned by Napoleon in the 
conunencement of the Russian cam- 
paign, they adhered to his foi<tunes 
through all the subsequent changes ; 
and, amidst the geneiul defection of 
Europe, kept their faith inviolate on 
the field of Leipsic. 

65. Sweden was too remote from the 
scene of European conflict to have much 
weight in the political scale. Secure in 
a distant and almost inaccessible situa- 
tion, blessed with a hardy, intrepid, and 
honest peasantry, she had nothing to 
dread but from the insatiable progress 
of Russian ambition. She had recently, 
however, concluded a glorious war with 



her powerful neighbour ; her arms, in 
alliance with those of Turkey, had taken 
the Imperial forces by surprise; and 
Gustavus, extricating himself by a des- 
perate exertion of valour from a peri- 
lous situation, had destroyed the Rus- 
sian fleet, and gained a great victory so 
neai* St Petersbui^ that the sound of 
the cannon was heai'd in the palace of 
the empress. But, such is the weight 
of Muscovite power, that its enemies 
are always glad to purchase peace, even 
in the moments of their greatest success. 
Catherine hastened to get quit of the 
Swedish war, by offering advantageous 
terms to her courageous rival, and flat- 
tered his chivalrous feelings into ac- 
cepting them, by representing that the 
efforts of all sovereigns should now be 
directed towards resisting the progress 
of the French Revolution, and that he 
alone was worthy to head the enter- 
prise. 

66. Placed on the other extremity of 
the Russian dominions, the forces of 
Turkey were still less capable of affect- 
ing the balance of the European states. 
Formidable during the period of its. 
vigour and rise, the Ottoman power, like- 
that of all barbarous nations, had rapid- 
ly and iiTccoverably declined, after the 
zenith of its greatness had been attained. 
Itwas defended chiefly by the desert and 
inaccessible nature of its frontiers, the 
result of the incessant and grievous op- 
pression of its government, and by the 
jealousies of the European powers, who 
never failed to interfere when the dan- 
ger became imminent to its independent 
existence. Its cavalry, brave, skilful, 
and admirably mounted, was the most 
formidable in the world; but the desul- 
tory temper of its people was incapable 
of the submission and constancy requi- 
site to form an experienced and disci- 
plined body of infantry. Sometimes, 
however, the spirit of fanaticism roused 
them to extraordinary exertions, and on 
such occasions it was not unusual to see 
a hundred and fifty thousand armed men 
on the banks of the Danube. But these 
efforts were of short duration; the first 
serious reverse dissipated the mighty 
host, and reduced its leaders to the com- 
mand of a few regiments of horse. But 
though these causes rendered the Otto- 
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xnans incapable of foreign conquest, they 
were still extremely formidable to an in- 
vading army. Their desert and water- 
less plains afforded no resources to an 
enemy ; while the total want of roads fit 
for the passage of wheeled carriages, 
made it sdmost impossible to bring sup- 
plies from the adjoining states, or ad- 
vance the artillery requisite for the siege 
of their foi*tresses. Behind the walls of 
the most inconsiderable towns, the Ja- 
nizaries fought with desperate, and often 
successful valour ; the whole inhabitants 
took to arms in defence of their lives 
and their religion; and, lined with such 
defenders, trifling cities frequently of- 
fered a more formidable resistance than 
the most regular fortifications of West- 
em Europe. 

67. The incessant and grinding op- 
pression, however, of the Ottoman go- 
vernment, had implanted a piinciple of 
weakness in the Turkish power, little 
attended to in former times, but of 
which the effects have since been strik- 
ingly displayed. This consisted in the 
constant and rapid decay of the popula- 
tion, which soon rendered the Osmanlis 
unequal even to those sudden and vehe- 
ment exertions, which at former periods 
had struck such terror into the neigh- 
bouring states. At the same time the 
ignorant and brutal pride of the govern- 
ment, which prevented them firom ac- 
quiring any knowledge of the situation 
of the European powers, rendered them 
incapable of availing themselves of 
the advantages which their desperate 
struggles frequently afforded, and on 
more than one occasion made them 
throw away the only remaining chance 
of recovering their lost ground from the 
unceasing hostility of Russia. 

68. From a different cause, the poli- 
tical importance of Italy had sunk aa 
low as ihat of the Turkish states. In- 
habiting the finest country in Europe, 
blessed with the richest plains and the 
most fruitful mountains, defended from 
invasion by the encircling sea and the 
snow-covered Alps, venerable from the 
recollections of ancient greatness, and 
containing the cradle of modem free- 
dom, the people of Italy were yet as 
dust in the scale of nations. The loss 
of military courage and of private vir- 



tue seems to have been the cause of this 
sad degradation. When conducted by 
foreign leaders, the inhabitants of its 
northern states, like thePoi*tuguese and 
the Hindoos under British direction, 
have risen to honourable distinction 
beneath the standards of Napoleon ; 
but led by their own officers, and fol- 
lowing their national colours, they have 
never, for many centuries, been able 
to stand the shock of the Transalpine 
forces. Tuscany, from the effects of the 
sage and paternal government of Leo- 
pold, was flourishing, prosperous, and 
contented; but the proximity of France 
had spread the seeds of discontent in 
Piedmont) and, in common with its in- 
habitants, the Milanese beheld with un- 
disguised satisfaction the triumph of 
the republican arms on the other side 
of the Alps. It was in vain, however, 
that a smothered feeling of indignation 
against foreign rule pervaded the Italian 
states ; in vain all their theatres rang 
with acclamations at the line of Alfieri — 

"Servi aiam si I ma servi ognor frementi : " * 

they were incapable of those steady and 
sustained efforts which are essential to 
the establishment either of civil hberty 
or national independence. Hence, dur- 
ing all the contests of which it was the 
theatre, Italy became the unresisting 
prey of the northem victor. The Aus- 
trian and French eagles alternately ruled 
her plains, but the national colours were 
never unfurled, nor any effort made to 
liberate them from foreign dominion. 
On the few occasions on which the Nea- 
politans and Venetians attempted to 
raise the standard of independence, they 
were vanquished by the mere sight of 
the enemy's force. It is melancholy to 
reflect, that the descendants of the Ro- 
mans, the Samnites, and the Cisalpine 
Gauls, should so far, and to appearance 
so irrecoverably, have degenerated from 
the virtue of their ancestors; but it 
seems to be the law of nature, that a 
high state of civilisation cannot long co- 
exist with military courage in the fav- 
oured climates of the world ; and that, 
as some counterpoise to the lavish ac- 
cumulation of her gifts, Nature has 

♦ " We are slaves ; but slaves ever chafing 
against our chains." 
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denied to ilieir inhabitants the perma- 
nent resolution to defend them. 

69. The kingdom of Piedmont, situ- 
ated on the frontier of ItaJy, partook 
more of the character of its northern 
than of its southern neighbours. Its 
soldiers, chiefly drawn from the moun- 
tarns of SaYoy, Liguria, or the Maritime 
Alps, were brave, docile, and enterpris- 
ing, and, under Victor Amadeus, had 
risen to the highest distinction in the 
commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The regular army amounted to 
thirty thousand infan^, and three 
thousand five hundred cavalry; but, 
besides this, the government could sum- 
mon to its support fifteen thousand 
militia, who, in defending their moun- 
tain passes, rivalled the best troops in 
Europe. These were chiefly employed 
during the war in guarding the for- 
tresses ; and the number of these, joined 
to the natural strength of the country, 
and its important situation, as holding 
the keys of the great passes over the 
Alps, gave this state a degree of mili- 
tary importance beyond what could 
have been anticipated from its physical 
strength. 

70. Sunk in obscure marshes, crushed 
by the naval supremacy of England, and 
dooped up in a comer of Europe, the 
political importance of the Dutch re- 
public had fallen in a great degree in 
the scale of Europe. Its army was still 
composed of forty-four thousand men, 
and its fortified towns and inundations 
gave it the same means of defence which 
had formerly been so gloriously exerted; 
but the resolution of the inhabitants 
was by no means at that time equal to 
the strength of their situation. A long 
period of peace had weakened the mili- 
taiy spirit of the people, and their chief 
defence was placed in the wretched as- 
sistance of auxiliary troops, which never 
enabled the republic, during the subse- 
quent contests, to bring thirty thousand 
men into the field. The world at this 
period was far from anticipating the 
glorious stand which the Dutch subse- 
quently made, in 1834, against the hos- 
tility by land and sea of the two great- 
est powers in Europe. 

71. Animated by stronger passions, 
descended from more fiery progenitors, 



and inured to a more varied climate, 
the people of the Spanish peninsula 
were calculated to perform a more dis- 
tinguished part in the strife for Euro- 
pean freedom. This singular and mixed 
race united to the tenacity of purpose 
which distinguished the Gfothic, the 
fiery enterprise which characterised the 
Moorish blood. Centuries of almost un- 
broken repose had neither extinguished 
the one nor abated the other ; and the 
conquerorof Europe erroneouslyjudged 
the temper of her people^, when he mea- 
sured it by the inglorious reigns of the 
Bourbon dynasty. The nobles, degene- 
rated by political nullity and long-con- 
tinued intermarriage with each other, 
were indeed incapable of strenuous ex- 
ertion, and the reigning family had none 
of the qualities calculated to command 
success. But the peasantry, bold, pros- 
perous, and independent, presented the 
materials for a resolute aimy ; and the 
priesthood, possessed of an unlimited 
sway over the minds of the lower or- 
ders, were animated by the most inex- 
tinguishable hatred at the principles of 
the French Revolution. The decay of 
its national strength, falsely ascribed 
by superficial writers to the drain of 
colonial enterprise,* and the possession 
of the mines of America, was really 
owing to the accumulation of estat^ 
in the hands of communities and noble 
families, and the predominant influence 
of the Catholic priesthood, which for 
centuries had rendered that fine king- 
dom little else than a cluster of con- 
vents, surroimded by a hardy peasan- 
try. But though these causes had ren- 
dered Spain incapable of any sustained 
foreign enterprise, they had not in the 
least diminished its aptitude for inter- 
nal defence ; and the people, who in 
every age have there made common 
cause with the king and the nobles, flew 
to arms with imequalled enthusiasm, 
when their loyalty was awakened by 
the captivity of their sovereign, and 
their fanaticism roused by the efibrts of 
their pastors. By a just retribution, 

* The exports of Spain to her colonies in 
1700, were £16,000,000 annually; nearly as 
much as those of Oreat Britain at this time 
to her colonies, which amoimt to £16, 280, 000. 
— ^See Humboldt, Nouvdle Espagne, iv. 153, 
154. 
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the first great reverse of the French 
arms was occasioned by the spirit of 
religious resistance nourished by the 
first flagrant acts of injustice ; and tlie 
disaster of Baylen would not have 
arisen, nor the bones of five hundred 
thousand French whitened the plains of 
Spain, but for the confiscation of the 
property of the French c1iur<^ by the 
Constituent Assembly. 

72. The nominal military strength of 
Spain, at the commencement of the Re- 
volution, was one hundred and forty 
thousand men ; but this force was far 
from being effective, and in the first cam- 
paigns the cabinet of Madrid, though 
they reinforced their army by thirfy- 
six battalions on the breaking out of 
the war, were never able to raise their 
force in the field to eighty thousand 
combatants. But on occasion of the 
invasion in 1808, an immense insur- 
rectionary force sprang up in every part 
of the country. These undisciplmed 
levies, however, though occasionally 
brave, like the Turks, in defending 
walls, were miserably deficient in the 
essential qualities of regular soldiers. 
They had neither the steadiness, mu- 
tual confidence, nor conduct necessary 
for success in ike field. Accordingly, 
they were almost invariably routed in 
every encoimter ; and but for the tena- 
city of purpose arising from their cha- 
racter, ignorance, and habit of boasting, 
which effectually concealed the extent 
of their disasters from all but the suf- 
ferers imder them, and the continued 
presence of a laige English force in the 
field, the war would have been termi- 
nated soon after its commencem^it, 
with very little trouble to the French 
Emperor. 

73. The Spanish soldiers have never 
exhibited in the wars of the Revolution 
that firmness in the field which for- 
merly distinguished their infantry at 
Pavia, Rocroi, and in the Low Coun- 
tries. They have been distinguished 
rather by the tumultuary habits and 
tendency to abandon their colours on 
the first reverse, which belongs to the 
troops of tropical climates, and charac- 
terised their forefathers in the Roman 
wars. It would seem as if the long resi- 
dence of their ancestors in a warm cli- 



mate had melted away the indomitable 
valour which distinguished the Qothic 
race in the frx>zen realms whence they 
originally came. Military glory was 
held in litUe esteem; hardly four of 
the grandees were to be found, in 1792, 
in &e army or naval service. But 
the peasantry evinced throughout the 
war the most obstinate and enduring 
spirit Though routed on numberless 
occasions, they almost always rallied, as 
in the days of Sertorius, in more fa- 
vourable circumstances; and, though 
deserted by nearly all the nobility, they 
maintained a prolonged contest with 
the conqueror of Northern Europe. 

74. Cradled in snowy mountains, 
tilling a sterile soil, and habituated to 
severe habits, the Swiss peasantry ex- 
hibited the same features which have 
always rendered them so celebrated in 
European wars. Their lives were as 
simple, their courage as undaunted, 
their patriotism as warm, as those of 
their ancestors who died on the fields 
of Morat or Moigarten. Formidable 
in defence, however, their numerical 
strength, which did not exceed thirty- 
eight thousand regular soldiers, ren- 
dered them of little avail in the great 
contests which rolled round the feet of 
their mountains. Occasions, indeed, 
were not wanting when they displayed 
the ancient virtue of their race : their 
conflicts in Berne and Uuderwalden, 
at ihe time of the French invasion, 
equalled the far-famed celebrity of their 
wars of independence ; and, amidst the 
disgraceful defection of the lOUi Au- 
gust, the Swiss guards alone remained 
faithful to the fortunes of Louis, and 
merited by their death the touching in- 
scription on the graves at Thermopylse : 

"Go, stranger I and at Lacedsamon tell. 
That here, obedient to her laws, we felL*' * 

75. Such was the state of the princi- 
pal European powers at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. A 
spuit of gentleness pervaded the politi- 
cal world, the efiect of increasing know- 
ledge and long-continued prosperity. 
Even the most despotic empires were 

* "Die, hospes, Spartae, nos te Mo vidisse' 
jaoenteiv 
Dum Sanctis patrise legibus obsequiiniir.*' 
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monised witil e«ch ot^er in a way 
hitherto unknown; and whatever might 
be the peculiarities of particular oon- 
etitntions, a sweeter blood seemed on 
the whole to circulate through every 
member of the political body. The 
lowest of the people, under governments 
tie most despotic, no longer held their 
countenances prone to tie earth, but 
were tai^ht to erect them with a be- 
coming sense of their own nature ; and 
Uia brow of authority, instead of an 

of GomplaGeocj and amenity. 

78. But while auch waa the general 
character of Europe, there was an im- 
portantdlstinction between the nstloiial 
tendency of its northern and southern 
atatea, which soon produced the most 
lasting effects on tJieir reapective for- 
tunes. The spirit of the aouth was in 
general pacific, that of the north ambi- 
tioua; the repose ofthe former bordered 
on inertneas, the energy of the latter on 
turbulence. The amelioration of the 
first was slow, and almoat impercep- 
tible, flowing chiefly from the energy 
or benignity of the sovereigns ; the im- 
provements of the latter were rapid and 
violent, taking their origin in the in- 
creasing importance of the people. Plea- 
sure waa the leadii^ object in the south; 
glory, military glory, in the north. The 
difference was perceptible even during 
the progreas of pacific cbangee ; but 
when war broke out, its etfecta became 
of Uie last importance, and speedily led 
to the subjugation of the southern by 
.the nortbem states of Europe. 

77. The greatest blessings border 
upon misfortunes; out of calamity often 
springs the chief improvement of the 
human race. To the eye of philosophy 
it waa nut difficult to discern that the 
growing passton for innovation, to which 
all reform is more or less related, was 
pregnant with political danger ; that 
the univeraal toleration which prevailed 
bordered upon infidelity ; and that the 
disposition to improve, emanating from 
Uie purest intention in the higher ranks, 
waa likely to agitate the spirit of demo- 
cracy in the lower. Siu^ a peril, ac- 
cordingly, was foreseen and expressed 
by the contemporaiy historians ; but 
they did not foteeee, nor could hunuut 
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imagination hare anticipated, either the 
terrible effects of that spirit upon the 
passing generation, or the beneficial ef- 
fects which the storm that swept the 
world was destined to have upon the 
future condition of mankind. 

78. The state of France at the period 
when hostilities first commenced, can- 
not be better described than in the 
words of the eloquent and philanthro- 
pic Abb^ Raynal, so long an advocate 
of liberal institutions, in a letter to the 
National Assembly : — "Standing on the 
verge of the grave, on the point of quit- 
ting an immense famOy, for whose hap- 
piness I have never ceased to wish, what 
do I behold around me in this capital? 
Religious troubles, civil dissension, the 
consternation of some, the audacity of 
others, a government the slave of popu- 
lar tyranny, the sanctuaiy of the laws 
violated by lawless men ; soldiers with- 
out discipline, chiefs without authority, 
ministers without resources; a king, the 
first and best friend of his people, de- 
prived of all power, outraged, menaced, 
a prisoner in his own palace, and the 
sovereign power transferred to popular 
clubs, where ignorant and brutal men 
take upon themselves to decide every 
political question. Such is the real 
state of France ; few but myself would 
have the courage to declare it, but I do 
so, because I feel it to be my duty ; be- 
cause I am bordering on my eightieth 
year ; because no one can accuse me of 
being a partisan of the ancient regime ; 
because, while I groan over the desola- 
tion of the French church, no one can 
assert that I am a fanatical priest ; be- 
cause, while I regard as the sole means 
of salvation the re-establishment of the 
legitimate authority, no one can sup- 
pose that I am insensible to the bless- 
ings of real fireedom." When such was 
the language of the first supporters of 
the Revolution, it is noways surprising 
that the European powers beheld with 
dismay the progress of principles fraught 
with such cal£uaiitous consequences, ac- 
cording to the admission of their own 
partisans, in the countries where they 
had commenced. 

79. The language of the French gov- 
ernment, towards the people of all other 

VOL. u. 



states, was such as to excite the most 
serious apprehension of the friends of 
order in every civilised country. Not 
only the orators in the clubs, but the 
members of the Assembly, openly pro- 
claimed the doctrine of fraternisation 
with the revolutionary party all over 
the world. The annexation of the states 
of Avignon and the Venaissin was early 
marked by Mr Burke as the indication 
of an ambitious spirit, for which, ere 
long, the limits of Europe would not 
suffice. The seizure of this little state 
by the French Republic was the more 
remarkable, that it was the first decided 
aggression on the part of its rulers upon 
the adjoining nations, and that it was 
committed on an independent sovereign, 
with whom not even the pretence of a 
quarrel existed, and who was not al- 
leged to have entered into any hostile 
alliances against that power. This was 
followed up in the same year by the 
seizure of Porentruy, part of the domi- 
nions of the Bishop of Bdle, a German 
prelate noways subject to the French 
government. 

80. The French Revolution surprised 
the European powers in their usual 
state of smothered jealousy or open 
hostility to each other. Catherine of 
Russia was occupied with her ambiti- 
ous projects in the south-east of Europe, 
and her ascendancy at the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna was so gi*eat that 
no serious opposition was to be appre- 
hended from their hostility. France 
had shortly before signed a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, which was 
considered as admitting on the part of 
the latter the ascendancy of her naval 
rival, and seriously impaired her influ- 
ence on the continent of Europe; while 
Frederick the Great had recently before 
his death concluded the convention of 
Berlin, for the protection of Bavaria and 
the lesser powers from the ambition of 
the house of Austria. But the death 
of that great monarch, which took place 
in August 1786, was an irreparable loss 
to the diplomacy of Europe at the very 
time when, from the commencement of 
new and unheard-of dangers, his saga- 
city was most required. 

81. His successor, Frederick William, 
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though distingaiBhed for personal var 
lour, and not destitute of penetration 
and good sense^'was too indolent and 
voluptuous to be qualified to follow out 
the active thread of negotiation which 
his predecessor had held. Hertzbergbe- 
came, after the death of the late mon- 
arch, the soul of the Prussian cabinet, 
and his whole object was to provide a 
counterpoise to the enormous prepon- 
derance of the two imperial courts, 
which had recently become stiH more 
formidable from the intimate union 
that prevailed between Catherine and 
Joseph IL This alliance had been ce- 
mented by their common ambitious de- 
signs on Turkey, and had been ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed to Europe during a 
voyage which the two potentates made 
togetiier on the Yolga to the Crimea 
and shores of the Bla^ Sea. A treaty 
with France promised no satisfactory 
result in the distracted state to which 
that kingdom was now reduced. In 
these circumstances, an alliance of Qreat 
Britain, Prussia^ and Holland, appeared 
the only means of providing for the 
balance of power in Europe; and under 
the influence of Mr Pitt, a convention 
was concluded at Loo between these 
three powers, which again established 
the preponderance of England on the 
Continent) and long preserved the inde- 
pendence of Northern Germany. Thus, 
at the very time that the most api>al- 
ling dangers were about to arise to the 
liberties of Europe from the revolution- 
ary ambition of France on its western 
side, the views of its statesmen were 
turned to another quarter; and were 
solely directed to prevent the aggran- 
disement of the military monarchies, 
which seemed on the point of swallow- 
ing up its eastern dynastie& 

82. Passionately desirous of military 

* "The sword is drawn," said he> "and it 
shall not be restored to the scabbard till I 
have regained all that has been wrested by 
the Osmanlis from my house. M^ enterprise 
against Turkey has no other object but to 
regain the possessions which time and mis- 
fortunes have detached from mv crown. The 
Turks consider it as an invariable maxim to 
seize the first convenient opportunity of re- 
gaining the posseasionB whica they have lost 
The house of Brandenburg has risen to its 
present pitch of glory bry i^optlng the same 
prindplfls. Your unde wrested Silesia tcom 



renown, Joseph 11. addressed, early in 
1788, a confidential letter to Frederick 
WiUiam, in which he openly avowed 
his designs on Turkey, and justified 
them by the practice of the Turks them- 
selves, and of all the European powers 
in similar dreumstances.* Though flat- 
tered by this mark of confidence, the 
Prussian cabinet was not blinded to Hke 
danger which menaced Europe from 
the approaching dismemberment of 
Turkey, so rapidOiy following the parti- 
tion of Poland. Meanwhile the united 
forces of Austria and Russia made great 
progress; the throne of Constantinoi^e 
seemed ^aken to its foundation. Ocaa- 
koff had fallen, and with it the bravest 
defenders of the Turkish power; the 
prince of Saze-Coburg and Suwarroff 
successively defeated large bodies of 
Osmanlis at Fochzani and Martinesti, 
while Belgrade, the bulwark of Tran- 
sylvania, yielded to the scientific mea- 
sures of Marshal Laudohn. The Rus- 
sians, on the shores of the Black Sea» 
had completely routed Hassan Pasha 
at Tobak, and, after a long siege, made 
themselves masters of Bender ; while 
the Austrians, no less successful, re- 
duced Bucharest, and spread them- 
selves over all the northern shores of 
the Danube. Orsova had fallen ; and 
the united imperial armies, two him- 
dred and fifty tiiousand strong, stretch- 
ing over a Ime four hundred miles in 
length, already, in the spring of 1790, 
menaced Giurgevo and Widdin, and 
threatened speedy destruction to the 
Ottoman empire. 

83. Seriously alarmed at the dangers 
which evidently menaced Europe from 
the fall of the Turkish empire, Mr Pitt 
was indefatigable in his exertions, be- 
fore it was too late, to arrest the pro- 
gress of the imperial courts. By his 

my mother at a moment when» surrounded 
by enemies, she had no other support but 
her native grandeur of mind and the love 
of her people. During a century of losses^ 
Austria has made no proportionate acquisi- 
tion : for the larger portion of Poland, on 
the last partition, fell to Prussia. I hope 
these reasons will appear sufficient to Ju»- 
tify me in declining the intervention of 
your Majesty ; and that you will not op- 

Sose my endeavours to Germanise some hun- 
reds of thousands of Orientals. -— Habdw 
L65, 66. 
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means the ailianoe was drawn closer 
between Prussia a^d Great Britain; 
and Frederick William, folly aliye to 
the perils which threatened his domi- 
nibna from the aggrandisement of Aus- 
tria, adyanced, at the head of one hun< 
dred thousand men, to the frontiers of 
Bohemia. Unable to undertake a war 
at the same time on the Elbe and the 
Danube, and imeasy, both on aceoimt 
of the menacing aspect of France and 
the insurrection in Flanders, Austria 
paused in the career of conquest Con- 
ferences were opened at Reichenbaoh, 
midway between the headquarters of 
the Prussian and Imperial armies; and, 
after some delay, preliminaries of peace 
were signed, which terminated the dif- 
ferences between the cabinets of Vienna 
and Berlin, and opened the way for the 
accommodation of the former with the 
Porte. The Prussian army immediately 
retired : thirty thousand Austrians, un- 
der Marshal Bender, moved towards 
the Low Countries, and speedily re- 
duced its discontented provinces to 
submission ; while a truce was shortly 
after concluded for nine months be- 
tween the Turks and Imperialists, 
which was followed by conferences at 
Sistow, and at length a definitiTe treaty 
was signed at that place on the 4th 
August 1791. Meanwhile the Empress 
Catiierine, who was not yet formally 
included in the pacification, intimated 
to the courts of Bt James's and Berlin 
her intention of suspending hostilitiesy 
and, as a gage of her sincerity, con- 
cluded at Yerela a peace with the king 
of Sweden, who, at the instigation of 
England and Prussia, had taken up 
arms, and contended with undaunted 
valour against his gigantic neighbour. 
84. This general and rapid pacifica- 
tion of Europe, this stilling of so many 
passions and allaying of so many jea^ 
lousies, was not the result of accklent. 
It arose from the universal consterna- 
tion which the rapid progress of the 
French Revolution excited, and the 
clear perception which all the cabinets 
at length began to have, of the im- 
minent danger to every settled institu* 
tion from the contagion of its princi- 
ples. But, amidst Uie general alarm, 
wiser principles wwe generally preva* 



lent than could reasonably have been 
anticipated, as to the means of warding 
off the danger. Mr Pitt in England 
Eaunitz at Vienna, and Hertzbei-g at 
Berlin, concurred in opinion that it 
would be imprudent and dangerous to 
oppose the progress of innovation in 
B^ince, if it could be moderated by a 
party in that country sufficiently strong; 
to prevent its leaders from runninginto 
excess ; and that» in the mean time, the 
strictest measures should be adopted 
Tdbich droumstances would admit, to- 
prevent its principles from spreading^ 
into other states. Such were the max- 
ims on which the conduct of England^ 
Austria, and Prussia was founded dur- 
ing the first two years of the Revolu- 
tion ; though the Empress Catherine^ 
more vehement and imperious in her 
disposition, or possibly more sagacious 
in her anticipations, never ceased to 
urge the necessity of a general confede- 
racy to arrest, by moreviolentmeans, the 
march of so formidable a convulsion. 
But circumstances at length occurred 
which put a period to these moderate 
counsels at Vienna and Berlin, and pre- 
cipitated the European monarchies into 
the terrible contest which awaited them. 
85. From the time that Louis had 
been brought a prisoner to Paris, on 
5th October 1789, he had recommended 
to the king of Spain to pay no regard 
to any public act bearing his name, 
which was not confirmed by an auto- 
graph letter from himself; and in the 
course of the following summer he au- 
thorised the Baron Breteuil, his former 
minister, to sound the German powers 
on the possibilily of extricating him 
from the state of bondage to which he 
was reduced. In November 1790, after 
he found that he was to be forced to 
adopt measures of hostility against the 
Church, he resolved to be more explicit; 
and in December following he addressed 
a circular to the whole sovereigns of 
Europe, with a view to the formation 
of a congress, supported by an armed 
force, to consider the means of arresting^ 
the factions at Paris, and re-establishing 
a constitutional monarchy in France.*^ 

* ** My Brothel^— I have learned from M. 
de Houstier the Interest that jcku Ms^esty 
has shoTtm, not only in my wel&re^ but also 
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This circular excited ererywhere ihe 
warmest feelings of sympathy and com- 
zniseration ; but the Tiews of the cabi- 
nets, notwithstanding, continued at va- 
riance : that of Vienna still adhered to 
the necessity of recognising the revo- 
lutionary regime ; those of St Peters- 
burg and Stockholm openly proclaimed 
the necessity of an immediate crusade 
against the infected power. 

86. So early as the close of 1790, 
however, the violent proceedings of the 
National Assembly had brought them 
into collision witii the states of the 
Empire. The laws against the emi- 
grants and priests, which were passed 
with so much precipitance by that body, 
infringed the rights of the German vas- 
sals of the French crown in Alsace and 
Lorraine, whose rights were guaranteed 
by the treaty of Westphalia ; and the 
Emperor, as the head of the Empire, 
addressed a remonstrance to the French 
king on the subject. Overruled by his 
revolutionary ministry, Louis made an- 
swer that the affair was foreign to the 
Empire, as the princes and prelates 
affected were reached as vasisals of 
France, not as members of the Empire, 
and that indenmities had been offered. 
This answer was not deemed satisfiEU}- 
tory ; a warm altercation ensued: Leo- 

in that of m^ kingdom. The desire of your 
Majesty to give proof of that interest when- 
ever it can be exerted for the good of my 
people, excites in me lively emotion. I ap- 
peal to you with confidence at this moment^ 
when, notwithstanding my acceptance of the 
new constitution, the actions openly declare 
their intention of destrojdng what remains 
of the monarchy. I have written to the Em- 
peror, to the Empress of Russia, to the Kings 
of Spain and Sweden, and suggested to them 
the idea of a congress of the principal powers 
of Europe, backed b^ an armed force, as the 
best means of restraming the factions here, 
allowing the establishment of a better order 
'Of things, and preventing the evils under 
which we are labouring from extending to 
,the other states of Europe. I hope that 
.your Mfi^esty will approve of my ideas, and 
observe the strictest secresy regarding the 
step I take in writing to you. You will 
readily imagine that the circumstances in 
which I am placed demand the greatest cir- 
cumspection ; it is for that reason that the 
Baron de Breteuil is the only person ac- 
quainted with my secret. loUr Miyjesty 
may communicate to him anything you 
choose." — LoiTis XVI. to the King of Prus- 
sia, December 8, 1790 ; Lamartini^ Eittoirt 
dt9 Girondim, I 322, 828. | 



pold asserted, in a spirited maimer, the 
rights of the Qerman princes ; and this 
dispute, joined to the obvious and in- 
creasing dangers of his sister, Marie 
Antoinette, gradually inclined t^e Em- 
peror to more vigorous measures, and 
strengthened the bonds of union with 
Frederick William, who openly inclined 
towards the deliverance of the unhappy 
princess. The king of England, also, 
took a vivid interest in the misfortunes 
of the royal family of France, promising, 
as Elector of Hanover, to concur in any 
measures which might be deemed ne- 
cessary to extricate them from their 
embarrassments ; and he sent Lord 
Elgin to Leopold^ who was then travel- 
ling in Italy, to concert measures for 
the conunon object. An envoy from 
Prussia at the same time reached the 
Emperor, and to them was soon joined 
the Count d'Artois, who was at Venice, 
and brought to the scene of deliberation 
the warmth, haste, and inconsiderate 
energy, which had rendered him the 
first decided opponent of the Revolu- 
tion, and ultimately proved so fatal to 
the fortunes of his family. 

87. Meanwhile, the kmg and queen 
of France, finding their situation in> 
supportable, and beiog aware that not 
only their liberty, but their lives were 
now endangered, resolved to make every 
exertion to break their fetters. With 
this view, they despatched secret agents 
to Brussels and Cologne, to communi- 
cate with the Emperor and the king of 
Prussia ; and Count Alphonse de Dur- 
fort was instruobed to inform the Count 
d'Artois, that the king could no longer 
influence his ministeirs ; that he was in 
reality the- prisoner of M. Lafayette, 
who secretly and hypocriidcally was 
conducting everything to a republic; 
that the royal family were filled with 
the most anxious desire to make their 
escape by the route either of Metz or 
Valenciennes, and placed entire reliance 
on the zeal and activity of their august 
relatives. Fumishedwith these instruc- 
tions, CountDurfortlefbParis in the end 
of April 1791, and soon joined the Count 
d' Ai*toiB at Venice, who was already ar- 
ranging, with the English and Prussian 
envoys, the most probable means of over- 
coming the scruples of the Emperor. 
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88. When these different parties met I 
•with the Emperor at Mantua, on 20th 
May 1791, the most discordant plans 
were submitted for his consideration. 
That of the Count d' Artois, which was 
really drawn up by M. Calonne, the 
former minister of Louis XVI., was 
the most warlike, and proposed the 
adoption, in July following, of hostile 
measures. The allied courts did not 
go into these precipitate views; but, 
alarmed by the menacing principles 
openly announced by the National As- 
sembly, and by tiiie growing symptoms 
of disaffection among their own sub- 
jects, the emperor of Germany, the 
king of Saixlinia, and the kmg of 
Spain, concluded an agreement by 
which it was concerted : — 1. That the 
Emperor should assemble thirty-five 
thousand men on the frontiers of Flan- 
ders, while fifteen thousand soldiers of 
the Germanic Body should present 
themselves in Alsace ; fifteen thousand 
Swiss on the frontiers of Franche- 
Comt^ ; fifteen thousand Piedmontese 
on the frontiers of Dauphin^ ; and the 
king of Spain should collect an army 
of twenty thousand men on the Pyre- 
nees. 2. That these forces should be 
formed into five armies, which should 
act on their respective frontiers of 
France, and join themselves to the 
malcontents in the provinces and tiie 
troops who preserved their allegiance 
to the throne. 3. That in the following 
July, a protestation should be issued 
by the princes of the house of Bourbon, 
and immediately after a manifesto by 
the allied powers. 4. That the object 
of these assemblages of troops was, to 
induce the French people, terrified at 
the approach of the idlied forces, to 
seek for safety in submitting themselves 
to the king, and imploring his media- 
tion." The sovereigns counted at least 
on the neutrality of England; but it 
was expected, from the assurances given 
by Lord Elgin, that, as Elector of Han- 
over, the English monarch would accede 
to the coalition. 

89. Meanwhile the tojbI feimily of 
France, following the councils of Baron 
Breteuil, and influenced by the press- 
ing and increasing dangers of their situ- 
ation, had finally resolved on escaping 



from Paris. While Louis and M. de 
Bouill^ were combining the means of 
an evasion, either towards Montmedy 
or Metz, the principal courts of Europe 
were apprised of tiie design. Leopold 
gave orders to the government of the 
Low Countries to place at the disposal 
of the king, when he reached their fron- 
tiers, not only the Imperial troops, but 
the sums which might be in the public 
treasury; and the king of Sweden, sti- 
mulated by his chivsdrous spirit, and 
the persuasions of Catherine of Russia, 
drew near to the frontiers of France, 
under pretence of drinking the waters, 
but in i-eality to receive the august fugi- 
tives. The Emperor, the Count d* Artois, 
and M. Calonne, however, strongly op- 
posed the contemplated flight, as ex- 
tremely hazai'dous to the royal family, 
and calculated to retard rather than ad- 
vance the ultimate settlement of the 
affairs of France. They were persuaded 
that the only way to effect this object, 
BO desirable to that country and to 
Europe, was to support the royalist and 
constitutional party in France, by the 
display of such a force as might enable 
them to throw off the yoke of the revo- 
lutionary faction, and establish a per- 
manent constitution by the consent of 
king, nobles, and people. Impressed 
with these ideas, the Emperor addressed 
a circular* from Padua to the principal 
powers, in which he announced the 
principles according to which, in his 
opinion, the common efforts should be 
directed. At the same time. Count La- 
mark, a secret agent of Louis, came to 
London, to endeavour to engage Mr 

* He invited the sovereigns to issue a joint 
declaration — "That they regard the cause 
of his most Christian Majesty as their own ; 
that they demand that ^t prince and his 
family should forthwith be set at liberty, 
and permitted to go wherever they chose, 
under the safeguard of inviolability and re- 
spect to their persons ; that they will com- 
bme to avenge, in the most signal manner, 
every attempt on the liberty, honour, or se- 
curity of the king, the queen, or the royal 
family: that they will recosnise as legiti- 
mate only those laws which uiall have been 
agreed to by the king when in a state of en- 
tire liberty : and that they will exert all 
their power to put a period to a usurpation 
of power whidi nas assumed the character 
of an open revolt^ and which it behoves all 
establisned governments for their own sake 
to repress."— Habd. i. 116. 
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Pitt in the same cause. But nothing 
could induce the English government to 
swerve £rom the strict neutralitywhich, 
on a fiill consideration of the case, it 
had resolved to adopt. At Vienna, how- 
ever, the efforts of the anti-revolution- 
ary party were more successful ; and on 
the 25th July, Prince Kaunitz andBisch- 
ofswerder signed, on the part of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, a convention, wherein 
it was stipulated that the two courts 
should unite their good offices to com- 
bine the European powers for some 
common measure in regard to France ; 
that they should conclude a treaty of 
aUianoe, as soon as peace was estabUsh- 
ed between the Empress Catherine and 
the Ottoman Porte ; and that the for- 
mer power, as well as Great Britain, 
the States-general, and the Elector of 
Saxosy, should be invited to accede to 
it This convention, intended to put 
a bridle on the ambition of Russia on 
the one hand, and of France on the 
other, deserves attention as the first 
basis of the Grand Alliance which afber- 
wards wrought such wonders in Europe. 
90. The pressing dangers of the royal 
family of France, after Uie failure of the 
flight to Yarennes, and their open im- 
prisonment in the Tuileries by the re- 
volutionists, soon after suggested the 
necessity of more urgent measures. It 
was agreed, for this purpose^ that a per- 
sonal interview should take place be- 
tween the emperor of Austria and tilie 
king of Prussia, to concert measures 
on that all-important subject This led 
to the famous meeting at PUnitz, which 
took place in August 1791, between 
the Emperor and me King of Prussia. 
There was framed the no less celebrat- 
ed Declaration of Pilnitz, which was 
couched in the following terms: — 
** Their Majesties, the Emperor and the 
King of Pnissia^ having considered the 
representations of Monsieur, brother of 
the king, and of his Excellency the 
Count d'Artois, declare conjointly, that 
they consider the situation of the King 
of France as a matter of common inte- 
rest to all the European sovereigns. 
They hope that the i«ality of that in- 
terest will be duly appreciated by the 
other powers, whose assistance they will 
invoke, and that, in consequence, they 



will not decline to employ their forces, 
conjointly with their Majestic, in order 
to put the King of France in a situation 
to lay the foundation of a monarchical 
government, conformable alike to the 
rights of sovereigns and the well-being 
of the French nation. In that case, the 
Emperor and King are resolved to act 
promptly with the forces necessary to 
attain their common end. In the mean 
time, they will give the requisite orders 
for the troops to hold themselves in 
immediate readiness for active service.*' 
Itwasalleged by the French that, besides 
this, several secret articles were agreed 
to by the allied sovereigns; but no suffi- 
cient evidence has ever been produced to 
substantiate the allegation ; and the tes- 
timony of those best acquainted with the 
facts is decidedly the other way.* 

91. Although these declarations ap- 
peared abundantly hostile to the usur- 
pation of government by the democracy 
of France, yet the conduct of the allied 
powers soon proved that they had no 
serious intention at that period of going 
to war. On the contrary, their mea- 
sures evinced, after the Declaration of 
Pilnitz, that they were actuated by pa- 
cific sentiments ; and in October 1791 
it was officially announced by M Mont- 
morin, the minister of foreign affairs, 
to the Assembly, " that the king had no 
reason to apprehend aggression from any 
foreign power.t Their real object was 

* " As fiu* as we have been able to trace," 
said Mr Fitt^ " the Declaration signed at PU- 
nitz referred to the imprisonment of Louis 
XYI. ; its immediate view was to effect his 
deliverance^ if a concert sufficiently extensive 
could be formed for that puipose. It le£t, 
the internal state of France to be decided by 
the king, restored to his liberty, with the 
free consent of the States of the kingdom, 
and it did not contain one word relative to 
thedismembermentof the country. "—"This, 
though not a plan for the dismemberment of 
France," said Mr Fox in reply, "was, in the 
e^e of reason and common sense, an aggres- 
sion against it. There was, indeed, no such 
thing as a treaty of Pilnitz ; but there was a 
Declaration, which amounted to an act of 
hostile aggression." 

t " We are accused," said M. Montmorin. 
the minister of foreign affairs, in a report 
laid before the Assembly on 31st October 
1791, "of wishing to proi)agate our opinion^ 
and of trying to raise the people of other 
states against their governments. I know 
that sudi accusations are fklso, so far as re- 
gards the French ministry ; but it is toa true 
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to induce the French, by the fear of ap- 
proaching danger, to liberate Louis from 
the perilous situation in which he was 
placed. Their forces were by no means 
in a condition to undertake a contest ; 
their minds were haunted by a super- 
stitious dread of the dangerswiih which 
it would be attended. ^Hiis is admitted 
bythe ablest of theBepublican writers.* 
92. Ko warlike preparations were 
made by the Qerman Stiites, no aimies 
were coUected on the frontiers of France ; 
and accordingly, when the struggle be- 
gan next year, they were taken entirely 
by surprise. France had one hundred 
and thirty thousand men on the Rhine 
and along her eastern frontier, while the 
Austnans had only ten thousand sol- 
diers in the Low Countries. In truth, 
the primary and real object of the Con- 
rention of Filnitz, was the extrication 
of the king and royal family from per- 
sonal danger ; and no sooner did this 
object appear to be gained, by their 
liberation from confinement and the ac- 
ceptance of the constitution, than the 
coalesced sovereigns gladly laid aside 
all thoughts of hostile operations. For 
such measures they were but ill pre- 
pared, and the uigent state of affairs in 
Poland, then ready to be swallowed up 
by the ambition of Catherine, rendered 
hostilities in an especial manner unad- 

that indi^iduala, and even sodetioB, have 
flougfat to estabUsh with that view oorrespon- 
deaces in the neighhouring states ; and it is 
also true that all the princes, and ahnost all 
the governments of Europe, are daily insult- 
ed in our incendiary joum{d& Tiie king, by 
accepting the oonstitution, has removed the 
danger with which you were threatened: 
nothing indicates at this moment any disposi- 
tion on their part to a hostile enterprise."— 
JoK. L 286 ; Piicet Jtut. No. 6. 
* "The Declaration of Pilnitz," says Thiers; 
<< remained without effect; either from a 
cooling of ceal on the part of the allied sove- 
reigns^ or tcom a sense of the danger which 
Louis would have run, after he was^ from the 
failure of the flight to Vazennes, a prisoner 
in the hands of the Assembly. His accept- 
ance of the constitution was an additional 
iwaaon for awaiting the result of experience 
before plunging into active operations. This 
was the opinion of Leopold and his minister 
Saunitz. Acoor<&igly, when Louis notified 
to the foreign oourts that he had accepted 
the coostituBon, and was resolved fiEdthxblly 
to observe it, Austria returned an answer 
entirely pacific, and Prussia and England did 
the ■ame."— Thikbs, ii 10. 



Tisable. When Frederick William re- 
ceived the inteUigence of the accepts 
ance of the constitution by Loui^ he 
exclaimed, " At length, then, the peace 
of Europe is secured." The Emperor 
likewise testified his satisfiaction in a 
letter addressed to the French monarch; 
and shortiy after despatched a circular 
to all the sovereigns of £urope,i* in 
which he announced that the king^B ac- 
ceptance of the constitution had re- 
moved the reason for hostile demonstra> 
tions,and that they were in consequence 
suspended. The cabinet of Berlin co- 
incided entirely in these sentiments; 
and the opinion was general, both there 
and at Vienna, that the troubles of 
France were at length permanently ap- 
peased by the great concessions mads 
to the democratic party ; and that pra- 
dence and address were all that was now 
necessary to enable the French monardi 
to reign, if not with his former lustr^ 
at least without risk, and in a peaceable 
manner. 

93. Such being the views entertained 
by the two powers whose situation ne- 
cessarily led them to take the lead in 
the strife, it was of comparatively little 
importance what were the feelings of 
the more distant or inferior courts. In 
the north, Catherine and Gustavus were 
intent on warlike measures, and refused 

t *' His Majesty announces to all the oourta^ 
to whom he transmitted his first circular, 
dated Padua» 6th July, that the situation dt 
the king of France, which gave occasion to 
the saia circular, having dianged, he deems 
it incumbent upon him to lay before them 
the views which he now entertains on the 
subject His Migesty is of opinion, that the 
king of France is now to be regardmi as free ; 
and, in oonsequence, his aooeptance of the 
constitution, and all the facts followingthere- 
on, are valid. He hopes that the effect of 
this acceptance will be to restore order in 
France, and give the asoenduicy to persons 
of moderate principles, according to the wish 
of his most Cihristian Majesty ; out as these 
appearances may prove fallacious, and the 
disorders of license and the violence towards 
the kingmay be renewed, he isalso of opinion 
that the measures concerted between the 
sovereigns should be suspended, and not en- 
tiroly abandoned ; and that they should cause 
their respective ambassadors at Paris to de- 
clare that the coalition still sabsistit and 
that, if necessarv, they would still be ready 
to support the rights of the king and of the 
monarchy. "—letter, 2Sd October 1791; Habd^ 
i.109. 
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to afdmit into their presence the ambas- 
sador who came to announce the king's 
a<cceptance of the constitution, upon the 
ground that the sovereign could not be 
regarded as a free agent; and the courts 
of Spain and Sardinia received the in- 
telligence coldly. Impressed with the 
idea, which the event proved to be too 
well founded, that the king's life was 
seriously menaced, and that he was, 
even in accepting the constitution, act- 
ing under compulsion, these northern 
and southern potentates entered into 
an agreement, the purport of which was, 
that a force of thirty-six thousand Rus- 
sians and Swedes was to be conveyed 
from the Baltic to a point on the coast 
of Normandy, where they were to be 
disembarked and march direct to Paris, 
supported by a hostile demonstration 
from Spain and Piedmont on the side 
of the Pyrenees and Alps — a project ob- 
viously hopeless, if not supported by 
the forces of Austria and Prussia on the 
Rhine, and which the failure of the ex- 
pedition to Varennes, and the subse- 
quent course of events, caused to be en- 
tirely abandoned. 

94. Meanwhile the Count d'Artois, 
and the emigrant nobility, taking coun- 
sel of nothing but their valour, gener- 
ously resolving to risk everything to 
rescue the royal family of France from 
the dangers which threatened them, and 
relying on the open support and encou- 
ragement alBforded them by the courts 
of Stockholm and St Petersburg, pro- 
ceeded with the ardour and impetuosity 
which, in every period of the Revolu- 
tion, have been the characteristics of 
their race. Numerous assemblages took 
place at Brussels, Coblentz, sjid Etten- 
heim : the Empress Catherine, in a letter 
addressed to Marshal Broglie, which 
they ostentatiously published, mani- 
fested the warm interest which she took 
in their cause ; horses and arms were 
purchased, and organised corps of noble 
adventurers already began to be formed 
on the right bank of the Rhine. Twelve 
thousand of those gallant nobles were 
soon in arms, chiefly in squadrons of 
cavalry. Transported with ardour at so 
many favourable appearances, the exiled 
princes addressed to Louis an open re- 
monstrance, in which they strongly 



urged him to refase his acceptance to 
the constitution which was about to ba 
submitted to him ; represented that all 
his former concessions had only induced 
impimity to every species of violence, 
and the despotism of the most aban- 
doned persons in the kingdom ; protested 
against any apparent acceptance which 
he might be compelled to give, and re- 
newed the assurances of the intention 
of themselves and the allied powers 
speedily to deliver him from his fetters. 

95. The only point that remained in 
dispute between the Emperor tmd the 
French king was, the indemnities to be 
provided to the German princes and 
prelates who had been dispossessed by 
the decrees of the Nationid Assembly ; 
but on this point Leopold evinced a 
firmness worthy of the head of the 
Empire. Early in December, he ad- 
dressed to them a formal letter, in which 
he annoimced his own resolution, and 
that of the Diet, " to afford them every 
succour which the dignity of the Im- 
perial crown and the maintenance of 
the public constitution of the Empire 
I'equired, if they did not obtain that 
complete restitution or indemnification 
which existing treaties provided," Not- 
withstanding this, however, the cabi- 
nets of Vienna and Berlin still enter- 
tained so confident an opinion that the 
differences with France would termi- 
nate amicably, and that Louis, now re- 
stored to his authority, would speedily 
do justice to the injured parties, that 
they not only made no hostile prepara- 
tions whatever, but withdrew a large 
proportion of their troops from the 
Flemish provinces. 

96. In truth, though they felt the ne- 
cessity of taking some measures against 
the common dangers which threatened 
all established institutions with destruc- 
tion, the allied sovereigns had an unde- 
fined dread of the magical and unseen 
powers with which Fiance might assail 
them, and pierce them to the heart 
through the revolt of their own sub- 
jects. The language held out by the 
National Assembly and its powerful 
orators, of war to the palace and peace 
to the cottage ; the hand of j&atemity 
which they offered to extend to the dis- 
affected in all countries who were in- 
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clined to throw off the yoke of oppres- 
sion; the seeds of sedition which its emis- 
saries had so generally spread through 
the adjoining states, diffused an anx- 
ious feeling among the friends of order 
throughout the world, and inspired the 
dread that^ by bringing up their forces 
to the vicinity of the infected districts, 
they might be seized with the conta- 
gion, and direct theirfirst strokes against 
the power which commanded them. 
England, notwithstanding the energetic 
remonstrances of Mr Burke, was still 
i*eposing in fancied security ; and Ca- 
therine of Russia, solely bent on terri- 
torial aggrandisement, was almost en- 
tirely absorbed by the troubles of Po- 
land, and the facilities which they afford- 
ed to her ambitious projects. Prussia, 
• however anxious to espouse the cause 
of. royalty, was unequal to a contest 
with revolutionary France; and Aus- 
tria, under the pacific Leopold, had en- 
tirely abandoned her military projects 
since the throne of Louis had been no- 
minally re-established after the state 
of thraldom, immediately consequent 
upon the flight to Yarennes, had been 
relaxed. Accordingly, the protesta- 
tion and manifesto contemplated in the 
agreement at Mantua never were issued, 
and the military preparations provided 
for by that treaty had not taken place. 
Of all the powers mentioned in the 
agreement, the Bishop of Spires, the 
Elector of Treves, and the Bishop of 
Strasburg, alone took up arms; and 
their feeble contingents, placed in the 
very front of danger, were dissolved at 
the first summons of the French gov- 
ernment. 

97. But it was no part of the policy 
of the ruling party at Paris to remain at 
peace. They felt, as they themselves 
expressed it, "that their Revolution 
coidd not stand still ; it must advance 
and embrace other countries, or perish 
in their own." Indeed, the spirit of 
revolution is so nearly allied to that of 
military adventure, that it is seldom 
that the one exists without leading to 
the other. The same restless activity, 
the same contempt of danger, the same 
craving for excitation, are to be found 
in botib. It is extremely difficult for 
the fervour excited by a successful re- 



volt to subside till it is turned into the 
channel of military exploitw Citizens 
who have overturned established insti- 
tutions, demagogues who have tasted 
of the intoxication of popular applause, 
working men who have felt the sweets 
of unbridled power, during the brief 
period which elapses before they fall 
under the yoke of despots of their own 
creation, are incapable of returning to 
the habits of pacific life. The unceas- 
ing toil, the obscure destiny, the hum- 
ble enjoyments of laborious industry, 
seem intolerable to those who have 
shared in the glories of populsu: resis- 
tance ; while the beart-stirring accom- 
paniments, the licentious habits, the 
general plunder, the captivating glory 
of arms, make it appear the only em- 
ployment worthy of their renown. The 
iWurity of property aad faU of credit 
which invariably follow any consider- 
able political convulsion, throw multi- 
tudes out of employment, and increase 
the necessity for some drain to carry 
off the tumultuous activity of the people. 
It has, accordingly, been ofben observed, 
that democratic states have, in every 
age, been the most warlike, and the 
most inclined to aggression upon their 
neighbours; and the reason must be 
the same in all periods — ^that revolu- 
tionary enterprise both awakens the 
passions, and induces the necessity 
which leads to external violence. 

98. The party of the Girondists, who 
were at that period the dominant one 
in France, was absolutely bent on war. 
The great object of their endeavours 
was to get the king involved in a for- 
eign contest^ in the hope, which subse- 
quent events so completely justified, 
that their cause, being identified with 
that of national independence, would 
become triumphant. They expressed 
the utmost satisfaction at the firm tone 
adopted by the sovereign in the pro- 
clamation against the emigrants. '* Let 
us raise ourselves," said Isnard, "on 
this occasion, to the real dignity of our 
situation ; let us speak to the minis- 
ters, to the king, to Europe in arms, 
with the firmness which becomes us : 
let us tell the former that we are not 
satisfied with their conduct — ^that they 
must make their election between pub^ 
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lie gratitude and the vengeanoe of the 
laws, and that by vengeance we mean 
death. Let us tell the king that his 
interest is to defend the constitution ; 
that he reigns by the people, and for 
the people ; that the nation is his so- 
vereign, and that he is the subject of 
the law. Let us tell Europe that, if 
the French nation draws the sword, it 
will throw away the scabbard ; that it 
will not again seek it tiU crowned by 
the laurels of victory ; that if cabinets 
engage kings in a war against the 
people, we will rouse the people to 
mortal strife with sovereigns. Let us 
tell them that the combats in which the 
people engage by order of despots re- 
semble the strife of two friends under 
cloud of night, at the instigation of a 
perfidious emissary : when the dawn ap- 
pears, and they recognise each other, 
they throw away their arms, embrace 
with transport^ and turn Uieir ven- 
geance against the author of their dis- 
cord. Such will be the fate of our ene- 
mies, if, at the moment when their 
armies engage with ours, the light of 
philosophy strikes their eyes." 

99. Trsmsported by these ideas, the 
Assembly unanimously adopted the pro- 
posed measure of addressing the throne 
on the necessity of an immediate de- 
claration of war. Yaublanc was the 
organ of their deputation. "No sooner," 
said he, " did the Assembly cast their 
eyes on the state of the kingdom than 
they perceived that the troubles which 
agitate it have their source in the cri- 
minal preparations of the French emi- 
grants. Their audacity is supported by 
the German princes, who, forgetting 
the faith of treaties, openly encourage 
their warlike preparations, and compel 
counter-preparations on our part^ which 
absorb liie sums destined to the liqui- 
dation of the debt. It is your province 
to put a stop to these evils, and hold to 
foreign powers the language befitting a 
king of the French. Tell them, that 
wherever preparations of war are car- 
ried on, there France beholds nothing 
but enemies ; that we will religiously 
observe i>eace on our side ; that we will 
respect their laws, their usages, their 
constitutions; but that^ if tiiey con- 
tinue to favour the armaments destined 



against the French, France will bring 
into their bosoms, not fire and sword, 
but freedom. It is for them to calcu- 
late the consequences of such a weak- 
ening of their people." The king pro- 
mised to take the message of the Assemi- 
bly into the most serious consideration, 
and a few days afber came in person to 
the Chamber, and announced that he 
had notified to the Elector of Treves 
and the other Electors, that if they did 
not, before the 15th January, put an 
end to the militaiypreparations in their 
states, he would regard them as ene- 
mies ; and that he had written to the 
Emperor, to call upon him, as the head 
of the Empire, to prevent the disas- 
trous consequences of a war. " If these 
remonstrances," he concluded, ''are not 
attended to, nothing will remain but to 
declare war — a step which a people who 
have renounced the idea of conquest 
will never take without absolute neces- 
sity, but from which a generous and 
free nation will not shrink, when called 
by the voice of honour and public 
safety." Loud applauses followed these 
words ; and it was already manifest 
that the revolutionaiy energy was turn- 
ing into its natural channd,— warlike 
a^evement. 

100. These declarations were followed 
by serious preparations. Narbonne, a 
young man of the party of the Feiiil- 
lants, of high rank, but mtimately con- 
nected, through MadamedeStael, whose 
confidence he enjoyed, with the liberal 
party, was appointed minister at war, 
and immediately set out for the fron- 
tiers. One hundred and fifty thousand 
men were put in immediate requisition, 
and twenfymillions of francs (£800,000) 
voted for that purpose. Three armies 
were oiganised, one under the command 
of Rochambeau, one of Lud^ner, one of 
Lafayette. The Coimt d' Artois and the 
Prince of Cond^ were accused of con- 
spiring against the security of the state 
andof the constitution, and their estates 
put under sequestraticm. Finally, the 
Count de Provence, afterwards Louis 
XVIIL, not having ob^ed the requi- 
sition to return to the kingdom within 
the appointed time^ was deprived of his 
right to the regency. The Elector of 
Treves obeyed the requisition ; but the 
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Emperor of Ausiaia, though natorally 
pacific, and totally unprepared for war, 
gave orders to his general, the M a rsh al 
Bender, to defend the Elector if he 
was attacked, and insisted that the 
rights of the feudal lords should be re* 
established in Alsace. Meanwhile, the 
Imperial troops were put in motion : 
fifty thousand men were stationed in 
the Low Countries ; six thousand in 
the Brisgau ; thirty thousand ordered 
for B(diemia. Kevertheless, the Em- 
peror Leopold was extremely averse to 
a contest, for which he was wholly un- 
prepared, and which he was well aware 
was at variance with his interests. His 
object was to establish a congress, and 
adjust the disputed points with France 
in such a manner as might satisfy all 
parties. He was aware of the neces- 
sity of mftintAiTn'ng the Constitutional 
system entire in its material parts, but 
wished to restore to the throne some 
of its lost prerogatives, and divide the 
legislature into two chambers — altera- 
tions which experience has proved it 
would have been well for France if she 
could have imposed on her turbulent 
and impassioned people. 

101. Brissot was the decided advo- 
cate for war in the dub of the Jacobins. 
His influence on that subject was long 
counterbalanced by that of Bobespierre, 
who dreaded above all things the acces- 
sion of strength which his political op- 
ponents might receive firom the com- 
mand of the armies. Isnard there 
stL<ongly supported the war party, and 
used every effort to carry that fervent 
body along with him. Drawing a sword 
which he brandished in his hand, he 
exdaimed, "Here, gentlemen, is our 
sword ; it will never cease to be vic- 
torious. The French people wiU raise 
a mighty shout^ and. all other people 
will re-echo its sound; the earth will 
be covered with combatants, and the 
whole enemies of liberty will be effaced 
from the list of mien." — " Beware/' said 
Bobespierre, in reply, ** you who have 
so long guarded against the perfidy of 
the court) of now becoming the un- 
conscious instruments of its designs. 
Brissot is dear for war; I ask you 
where are your armies, your fortresses, 
your magazines ? What! shall we be- 



lieve that the court, which, in periods 
of tranquillity, is incessantly engaged 
in intrigues, will abstain from than 
when it obtains the lead of our armies ? 
I see dearly the signs of perfidy, not 
only in those who are to prodaim war, 
but in those who advise itw Every one 
must perceive, that the efforts of the 
emigrants to rouse foreign powers are 
utterly nugatory. Are you to be the 
party, by a hasty measure, to compel 
them to adopt vigorous steps? I affirm, 
without the fear of contradiction, that 
the blood of our soldiers is sold by 
traitors. The more I meditate on the 
chuices of war, the more my mind is 
filled with the most gloomy presages. 
Already I see the men, who basdy shed 
the blood of our fellow-dtizens on the 
Champ de Mars, at the head of the 
armies. What guarantee am I offered 
against such appalling dangers ? The 
patriotism of Brissot and Condoroet ! 
I know not if it is true ; I know not 
if it is sinecure ; but I know well that 
it is tardy. I have seen them wor- 
ship M. Lafayette : they made a show 
of resistance at the time of his odious 
success; but they have since uphdd his 
fortunes, and evinced but too plainly 
that they were participant in his de- 
signs against the public weal" 

102. But the passion for war was so 
strong that all the perseverance and 
talents of Bobespierre at length failed 
in arresting it Soon after, repeated 
philippics, instill moreviolentlan^age, 
were pronounced in the Assembly by 
Brissot and Vergniaud against the 
European powers, which, even accord- 
ing to the admission of the French 
themselves, "were so many declara- 
tions of war, and imprudent provoca- 
tions, which were calculated to place 
the French in hostility with all Europe." 
" The information of Brissot, the pro- 
found political views whichhedevelopes, 
are so entirely at variance with the so- 
phisms with which his speech abounds," 
says Jomini, "that one would be in- 
clined to suppose he haA been the se- 
cret agent of the Engliali government, 
if we did not know that his errors at 
that period were shared by all the most 
enlightened men of France. An orator, 
enthusiastic even to madness, was alone 
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capable of bringing on his country, by 
such harangue?, the hatred of all the 
European chiefe. No paraphrase can 
convey an adequate idea of the violence 
of the leaders of the Assembly at that 
period : their speeches must be be- 
queathed entire to posterity, as fright- 
ful proofs of what can be effected by 
an ill-directed enthusiasm and spirit of 
party." 

103. " You are about," said Brissot, 
on 29th December 1791, "to judge the 
cause of kings : show yourselves wor- 
thy of so august a function : place 
yourselves above them, or you will be 
unworthy of freedom. The French 
Revolution has overturned all former 
diplomacy ; though the people are not 
yet everywhere free, governments are 
no longer able to stifle their voice. The 
sentiments of the English on our Re- 
volution are not doubtful : they be- 
hold in it the best guarantee for their 
own freedom. It is highly improbable 
that the British government will ever 
venture, even if it had the means, to 
attack the French Revolution; that 
improbability is converted into a cer- 
tainty, when we consider the divisions 
of their parliament, the weight of their 
public debt, the declining condition of 
their Indian affairs. England would 
never hesitate between its king and its 
liberty — ^between the repose of which 
It has so much need, and a contest 
which would probably occasion its ruin. 
Austria is as little to be feared : her 
soldiers, whom her princes in vain seek 
to estrange from the people, remember 
that it is among them that they find 
their friends, their relations ; and they 
will not separate their cause from that 
of freedom. The successor of Frederick, 
if he has any prudence, will hesitate to 
ruin for ever, in combating our forces, 
an army which, once destroyed, will 
never be restored. In vain would the 
ambition of Russia interfere with our 
Revolution; a new revolution in Po- 
land would arrest her arms, and ren- 
der Warsaw the centre of freedom to 
the rest of Europe. Search the map 
of the world, you will in vain look for a 
power which France has any reason to 
dread. If any foreign states exist in- 
clined for war, we must get the start 



of them : he who is anticipated is 
already half vanquished. If they are 
only making a pratence of hostile pre- 
parations, we must unmask them, and 
in so doing proclaim to the world their 
impotence. That act of a great people 
is what will put the seal to our Revo- 
lution. War has now become neces- 
sary : France is boimd to undei*take it 
to maintain her honour : she would be 
for ever disgraced if a few thousand 
rebels or emigrants could overawe the 
organs of the law. War is to be re- 
garded as a public blessing. The only 
evil you have to apprehend is, that it 
should not arise, and that you should 
lose the opportunity of finally crushing 
the insolence of the emigrants. Till 
you take that decisive step, they will 
never cease to deceive you by diploma- 
tic falsehood. It is no longer with go- 
vernments we must treat, it is vrith 
their subjects." 

104. " The mask ia at length fallen," 
said the same orator on the 17th Jan- 
uary 1792. " Your real enemy is de- 
clared; Marshal Bender has revealed 
his name — it is the Emperor. The 
Electors were mere names, put for- 
ward to conceal the real mover. You 
may now despise the emigrants ; the 
Electors are no longer worthy of your 
resentment : fear has prostrated them 
at your feet. You must anticipate his 
hostility. Now is the time to show 
the sincerity of your declaration, & 
hundred times repeated, that you are 
resolved to have freedom or death. 
Death ! you have no reason to fear it 
— consider your own situation and that 
of the Emperor — ^your constitution is 
an eternal anathema against absolute 
thrones : all kings must hate it ; it in- 
cessantly acts as their accuser ; it daily 
pronounces their sentence : it seems to 
say to each, * To-morrow you will not 
exist) or exist only by the tolerance of 
the people.' I will not say to the Em- 
peror with your committee, * Will you 
engage not to attack France or its in- 
dependence?' but I will say, 'You 
have formed a league against France, 
and therefore I will attack you ! ' — and 
that immediate attack is just, is neces- 
saiy, is commanded alike by imperious 
drcumstances and your oaths." "The 
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French," said Faachet^ on the same day, 
'^afber having conquered their own free- 
dom, are the natural allies of aU firee 
people. All treaties irith despots are 
null in law, and cannot be maintained 
in fact, wil^out involving the destruc- 
tion of our Revolution. We have no 
longer occasion for ambassadors or con- 
suls ; they are only titled spies. When 
others wish our alliance, let them con- 
quer their freedom ; tUl then, we will 
treat them as pacific savages. Let us 
have no war of aggression ; but war 
with the princes who conspire on our 
frontier — ^with Leopold, who seeks to 
undermine our liberties : cannon are 
our negotiators, bayonets and millions 
of freemen our ambassadors." 

105. Brissot was resolved, at all ha- 
zards, to have a war with Austria : he 
was literally haunted day and night by 
the idea of a secret Austrian cabinet 
which governed the court, and was in- 
cessantly thwarting the designs of the 
revolutionists. Everything depended on 
him and the Qirondists, for the Euro- 
pean powers were totally imprepared 
for a contest* and too much occupied 
with their separate projects to desire 
a conflict with a revolutionary state in 
the first burst of its enthusiasm. If 
the Qirondists would have reconciled 
themselves to the king, they would have 
disarmed Europe, turned the emigrants 
into ridicule, and maintained peace. 
But Brissot and Dumourier were re- 
solved by one means or other to break 
it. The former went so fai* as to pro- 
pose, that some French soldiers should 
be disgriised as Austrian hussars, and 
make « nocturnal attack on the French 
villages; upon receipt of the intelli- 
gence, a motion was to have been made 
in the Assembly, and war, it was ex- 
pected, would have been instantly de- 
creed in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment. His anxiety for its commence- 
ment was indescribable: de Graves, 
Clavi^re, and Roland hesitated, on ac- 
count of the immense responsibility of 
such an undertaking ; but Dumourier 
and he uniformly declared. that nothing 
but a war could consolidate the free- 
dom of France, disclose the enemies of 
the constitution, and unmask the per- 
fidy of the court Their whole leisure 



time was employed in studying maps 
of the Low Countries, and meditating 
schemes of aggrandisement with refer- 
ence to that favourite object of French 
ambition. 

106. When such was the language 
of the leading men in the Fren^ go- 
vernment and National Assembly, it is 
of little moment to detail the negotia- 
tions and mutual recriminations which 
led to the commencement of hostilities 
by the French government. The French 
complained, and apparently with jus- 
tice, that numerous bodies of emigrants 
were assembled, and organised into 
military bodies at Coblentz, and on 
other points on the frontier ; that the 
Elector of Treves and the other lesser 
powers had evaded all demands for 
their dispersion ; that Austrian tix>ops 
were rapidly defiling towards the Bris- 
gau and the Rhine, and that no satis- 
factory explanation of these movements 
had been given. The Imperialists re- 
torted, with not less reason, that the 
French affiliated societies were striving 
to spreafl sedition through all the con- 
terminous states; that Piedmont, Swit- 
zerland, and Belgium, were agitated by 
their exertions; that the Parisian ora- 
tors and journals daily published invi- 
tations to all other people to revolt, and 
ofiered them the hand of fraternity if 
they did so; that Avignon and the 
Venaissin had, without the shadow of 
legal right, been annexed to France; 
and the Catholics and nobles in Alsace 
deprived of their possessions, honours, 
and privileges, in violation of the treaty 
of Westphalia. The ultimatum of Aus- 
tria was, that the monarchy should be 
re-established on the footing on which 
it was placed by the royal ordinance of 
23d June 1789; that the property of 
the church in Alsace should be restored; 
the fiefs of that province, with the seign- 
orial rights, given back to the German 
princes, and Avignon, with the Venais- 
sin, to the Pope. These propositions 
were rejected; and Dumourier, who had 
nowsucceeded to the portfolio of foreign 
afiairs, earnestly pressed the French king 
to commence hostilities, in the hope of 
being able to overrun Flanders before 
any considerable Austrian force could 
be brought up to its support. 
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107. In urging the king to this step, 
Domourier acted in conformity with 
nearly the unanimous wish of tke na- 
tion. All classes were equally anxious 
for war. The Royalists hoped every- 
thing from the invasion of the German 
powers: the superiority of their dis- 
cipline, the strength of their armies, 
made them anticipate an immediate 
march to Paris, and the final extinction 
of the Revolution, from which they had 
suffered so much. The Constitution- 
alists, worn out with the painful strag- 
gle they had so long maintained with 
their domestic enemies, expected to 
regain their ascendancy by the influ- 
ence of the army, the augmented ex- 
penditure of government during war, 
and the experienced necessity of mili- 
taiy discipline. The Democrats eagerly 
demred the excitement and tumvdt of 
campaigns, from all the chances of 
which they hoped to derive advantage. 
Victorious, they looked to the estab- 
lishment of their principles in foreign 
states; vanquished, they anticipated 
the downfall of the Constitutk)nalists, 
and their own installation in their stead. 
Such has been human nature in periods 
of excitement from the beginning of 
the world — '' Facilior inter males con- 
sensus ad bellum, quam in pace ad con- 
cordiam." * 

108. Pressed alike by his friends, his 
ministers, and his enemies, Louis was 
at length compelled to take the fatal 
step. On the 20th April he repaired 
to the Assembly, and after a long ex- 
position, by Dumourier, of the grounds 
of complaint against Austria — ^the se- 
cret tenor of the conferences of Mantua, 
Reichenbach, and Pilnitz; the coali- 
tion of kings formed to arrest the pro- 
gress of the Revolution ; the open pro- 
tection given to the troops of the emi- 
grants, and the intolerable conditions 
of the ultimatum — ^pronounoed with 
a tremulous voice these irrevocable 
words : " Tou have heard, gentlemen, 
the result of my negotiations with the 
court of Vienna; they are conformable 
to the sentiments more than once ex- 
pressed to me by the National Assem- 

* "Consent is easier among the bad for 
war, than In peace for conconL"— Tacitus, 
Eist, I 64. 



bly, and confirmed by the great majo- 
rity of the kingdom. All prefer a war 
to the continuance of outrages on the 
national honour, or menaces to the na- 
tional safety. I have exhausted all the 
means of pacification in my power : I 
now come, in terms of the constitution, 
to propose to the Assembly, that we 
should declare war against the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia." This decla- 
ration was received in silence^ inter- 
rupted only by partial applause. How 
unanimous soever the members were in 
approving the declaration of the king, 
they were too deeply impressed with 
the solemnity and grandeur of the oo* 
casion, to give vent to any noisy ebulli- 
tion of feeing. In the evening, at a 
meeting specially convened for the oc- 
casion, war was almost unanimously 
agreed ta A large proportion of tlw 
most enlightened men in the Assembly, 
including Condorcet^ Clavi^re, RoUiid, 
and de Graves, disapproved of this step, 
and yet voted for it — ^a striking proof 
of the manner in which, in troubled 
times, the more moderate and rational 
party are swept along by the daring^ 
measures of more vehement and redc- 
lessmen. 

109. The king was well aware that 
the interests of his family could not be 
benefited, but necessarily must be in- 
jured, by the events of the war, what- 
ever they might be. Victorious, the 
people would be more imperious in 
their demands, and more difficult for 
the crown to govern; vanquished, he 
would be accused of treachery, and 
made to bear the load of public indigo 
nation. So strongly was he impressed 
by these considerations, and so tho- 
roughly convinced that his conduct^ in 
agreeing to this war, might hereafter 
be made the subject of accusation at 
the trial which he was well aware was 
approaching, that he drew up a record 
of the proceedings of the council, where 
he delivered his opinions against the 
war ; and after getting it signed by all 
the ministers, deposited it in the iron 
doset, which about this time he had 
secretly made in the wall of his apart* 
ments in tiie Tuileries, to contain the 
most important papers in his posses- 
sion — ^both those upon which a charge 
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might be founded against him, and 
those calctilated to support his defence 
if afterwards bronght to trial. The 
dosety with its contents, was sabse- 
qnently revealed by the treaeheiy of 
the bla<^mith who was employed to 
make it. Thus commenced, against the 
will of the very monarch who declared 
it, the greatest, the most bloody, and 
the most interesting war whidk has 
agitated mankind since the fall of the 
Roman empire. Rising from small be- 
ginnings, it at length involved the world 
in its conflagration ; involving the in- 
terests, and rousing the passions of 
every class of the people, it brought 
unprecedented armies into the field, 
and was carried on with a degree of 
exasperation hitherto unknown in civi- 
lised times. 

110. The intelligence of the declara- 
tion of war was received with joy by 
all France, and by none more so than 
by those districts which were destined 
to suffer most from its ultimate effects. 
The Jacobins beheld in it the termina- 
tion of their apprehensions occasioned 
by the emigrants, and the uncertain 
conduct of the king. The Constitu- 
tionalists hoped that the common dan- 
ger would unite all the factions which 
now distracted the commonwealth, 
while the field of battle would mow 
down the turbulent characters whom 
the Revolution had brought forth. A 
few of the Feuillants only reproached 
the Assembly with having violated the 
constitution, and begun a war of aggres- 
sion, which could not fall in the end to 
terminate fatally for Franca It com- 
mimicated a new impulse to the public 
mind, already so strongly excited. The 
districts, the municipalities, and the 
clubs, wrote addresses to the Assembly, 
congratulating them on having vindi- 
cated the national honour ; arms were 
prepared, pikes forged, gifts provided, 
and the nation seemed impatient only 
to receive its invaders. But the efforts 
of patriotism, strong as an auxiliary to 
a military force, are seldom able to sup- 
ply its place. The first combats were 
all unsuccessfril to the French arms; 
and it will more than once appear in 
the sequel, that, had the Allies acted 
with more decision^ and pressed on to 



Paris before military experience had 
been superadded to the enthusiasm of 
their adversaries, there can be no doubt 
that the war might have been termi- 
nated in a single campaign. 

111. The re»l intentions of the AUies 
at this juncture, and the moderation of 
the views with which they were in- 
spired in rogard to the war, are well 
illustrated by a note communicated by 
the cabinets of Berlin and Vienna to 
the Banish government — in which, re- 
nouncing all idea of interfering in the 
internal affairs of France, they limit 
their views, even after war had been 
commenced by France, to the forma- 
tion of a bulwark against the revo- 
lutionary principles of the French re- 
public, and the obtaining of indem- 
nities for the German princes.* This 

* "The object of the alliance is twofold. 
The first object conoerxw the rights of the 
diiq>oase88ed prmoea, and the dan^rs of the 
propagation of revolutionary principles ; the 
second the maintenance of the ftmdamental 
principles of the French monarchy. The first 
ol:(}ect is sufficiently explained by its wry 
announcement ; the second is not as yet sus- 
ceptible of any proper determination. The 
AUied powers have unquestionably no right 
to insist, from a gpreat and independent power 
such as France, that everythmg should be 
re-established as it was formerlv ; or that it 
shall adopt such and such modifications in its 
government. It follows ttom this, that they 
will recc^^se as legal any modification of 
the monardiical government which the \dng, 
when exgoylng unrestrained liberty, shall 
agree to, in concert with the legal represen- 
tatives of the nation. The forces to be em- 
ployed in this enterprise must be propor^ 
tioned to its magnitude, and to the resistance 
which may probably be experienced. With 
a view to the arrangement of these objects, 
the city of Vienna is proposed as a convenient 
station ; but when the armies are assembled, 
a congress must be established nearer France 
than tiiatcity, followed by aformaldeclaratlon 
of the objects which the Allies have in view in 
their intervention."— Hard. L 891, 892. 

The same principles were announced by 
Frederick William to Prince Hardenberg, in 
a secret and confidential conversation which 
that statesman had with his sovereign on 
July 12, 1792. He declared "that France 
should not be dismembered in any of its 
parts ; that the Allies had no intention of in- 
terfering in its Internal government; but 
that^ as an Indispensable preliminary to the 
settlement of the public disturbances, the 
king should be set at liberty, and reinvested 
with his full authority ; that the minlflters of 
religion should be restored to their altars^ and 
the dispossessed proprietors to their estates^ 
and that France should pay the expenses of 
the war."— Habo. i. 400. 
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note is the more remarkable, that it an- 
nounces precisely the principles which, 
proclaimed two-and-twenty years after- 
wards, in the plains of Champagne, by 
the allied sovereigns, brought the war 
to a triumphant conclusion. In con- 
templation of the approaching struggle, 
a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, had been, on 7th February 
1792, concluded between the sovereigns 
of Sweden and Austria* But both of 
the contracting parties did not long 
survive this measure. On March Is^ 
Leopold died, leaving his son, Francis 
II., to succeed to his extensive domi- 
nions ; and a fortnight after Gustavus 
king of Sweden was assassinated at a 
masked ball at Stockholm. It seemed 
as if Providence was preparing a new 
race of actors for the momentous scenes 
which were to be performed. 

112. Leopold expired of a moi-tifica- 
tion in the stomach, induced by amor- 
ous excesses, to which he was peculi- 
arly addicted. He was succeeded by 
his son Francis, then hardly twenty- 
four years of age, whose reign was the 
most eventful, long the most disastrous, 
and ultimately the most glorious in the 
Austrian annals. He had been brought 
up at Florence, at the court where his 
father exerted the philosophic benefi- 
cence of his disposition ; and had mar- 
ried four years before the Princess 
Elizabeth of Wiirtemberg, who died in 
childbed on the 8th February 1790; 
after which, he married, in the same 
year, the Princess Theresa of Naples. 
The first measm'es of his reign were 
popular and judicious : Kaunitz, long 
the able and tried director of the Im- 
perial cabinet, was continued prime 
minister, and with him were joined 
Marshal Lascy, the old friend of Leo- 
X>old, and Count Francis Colloredo, his 
own former preceptor. He suppressed 
those articles in the journals in which 
he was loaded with praise, observing, 
" It is by my future conduct that I am 
alone to be judged worthy of praise or 
blame." Leopold, at his accession, had 
ordered all the anonymous and secret 
communications with which a young 
prince is usually assailed, to be burned; 
Francis went a step farther — ^he issued 
a positive order against any of them 



being received. When the list of pen- 
sioners was submitted to his inspec- 
tion, he with his own hand erased the 
name of his mother, observing that it 
was imbecoming that she should be 
dependent on the bounty of the state. 
With such bright colours did the dawn 
of this eventful and glorious reign arise. 

113. Still Great Britain preserved a 
strict neutrality. During the whole of 
1792, pregnant, as we shall immedi- 
ately see, with great events, and which 
saw France brought to within a hair- 
breadth of destruction, no attempt was 
made to take advantage of her weak- 
ness, to wreak on that unhappy country 
the vengeance of national rivalry. Eng- 
land did not, in the hour of France's 
distress, retaliate upon her the injuries 
inflicted in the American War. This 
fact was so notorious that it was con- 
stantly admitted by the French them- 
selves. " There is but one nation," 
said M. Kersaint in the National Assem- 
bly, on Sept. 18, 1792, " whose neutral- 
ity on the afifairs of France is decidedly 
pronoimced, and that is England." But, 
with the progress of events, the policy 
of Great Britain necessarily underwent 
a change. The 10 th of August came, 
the throne was overtume({ and the 
royal family thrown into captivity ; the 
massacres of September stained Paris 
with blood; and the victories of Du- 
mourier rolled back to the Rhine the 
tide of foreign invasion. These great 
events inspired the revolutionary party 
with such extravagant expectations, 
that the continuance of peace on the 
part of England became impossible. 
In the frenzy of their democratic fury, 
they used language, and adopted mea- 
sures, plainly incompatible with the 
peace or tranquillity of other states. A 
Jacobin club of twelve hundred mem- 
bers was established at Chamberry, in 
Savoy, and a hundred of its most ac- 
tive members were selected as travel- 
ling missionaries, ''armed with the torch 
of reason and liberty, for the purpose of 
enlightening the Savoyards on their re- 
generation and imprescriptible rights." 

114. War was declai'ed by the Na- 
tional Assembly against the King of 
Sardinia on 15th September 1792. An 
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address was voted by the club just re- 
ferred to, to the French Convention, as 
*' the legislators of the world," and re- 
ceived by them on the 20th October 
1 792. They ordered it to be translated 
into the English, Spanish, and German 
languages. The rebellious Savoyards 
next constituted a Convention, in imi- 
tation of that of France, and offered to 
incorporate themselves with the great 
Republic. On 21st November, a depu- 
tation from Savoy was received by the 
National Assembly, and welcomed with 
the most rapturous applause. The 
president addressed the deputies in a 
speech, in which he predicted the speedy 
destruction of all thrones, and the re- 
generation of the human race; and as- 
8ui*ed the deputies, that ** regenerated 
France would make common cause with 
all those who are resolved to shake off 
the yoke, and obey only themselves." 
The French Convention was not slow 
in accepting the proffered dominion of 
Savoy : the coumiittee to whom it was 
remitted to consider the subject re- 
poi*ted, that all considerations, physi- 
cal, moral, and political, call for the 
incorporation of that country : all at- 
tempts to connect it with Piedmont are 
fruitless; the Alps eternally force it 
back into the domains of France ; the 
order of nature would be violated, if 
they were to live under different laws ; " 
and the Assembly unanimously united 
Savoy with the Fi^nch Republic, under 
the name of the Department of Mont 
Blanc. The seizui'e of this important 
province was immediately followed by 
that of Nice with its territory, and Mo- 
naco, which were formed into the de- 
partment of the Maritime Alps. " Let 
us not fear," said the reporter who 
spoke the opinion of the Convention 
with only one dissentient voice, " that 
this new incorporation wUl become a 
source of discoid It adds nothing to the 
hate of oppressors against the French 
Revolution ; it adds only to the means 
of the power by which we shall break 
their leagua The die is thrown : ice 
have rushed into the career : all govern- 
ments are our enemies — ^all people are 
our friends : we must be destroyed, or 
they shall be free : and the axe of lib- 
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erty, after having prostrated thrones, 
shtdl fall on the head of whoever wishes 
to restore their ruins." 

115. Italy was the next object of at- 
tack. ** Piedmont," said Brissot in his 
report on Genoa, " must be free. Your 
sword must not be returned to its scab- 
bard before all the subjects of your ene- 
my are free ; before you are encircled 
by a girdle of republics." To facilitate 
such a work, a French fleet cast anchor 
in the bay of Genoa ; a Jacobin dub 
was established in that city, where the 
French commanders assisted, and from 
which adulatory addresses were voted 
to the French Convention ; while Kel- 
lermann, on assuming the command of 
the army of the Alps, informed his sol- 
diers, that ** he had received orders to 
conquer Rome, and that these orders 
should be obeyed." Basseville, the 
French ambassador in the Eternal City, 
was so active in endeavouring to stimu- 
late the people to insurrection, that at 
length, on the 14th January 1793, when 
proceeding in his carriage to one of his 
assemblies, he was seized by the mob, 
at whom he had discharged a pistol, and 
murdered in the streets. This atrocious 
action naturally excited the most vio- 
lent indignation in the Convention, and 
a decree was passed authorising the exe- 
cutive to take the most summary mea- 
sures of vengeance. Nor was Switzer- 
land more fortunate in avoiding the re- 
volutionary tempest. Geneva did not 
long escape. A French army, under 
G^eral Montesquiou, approached its 
walls, and the senate of 'Berne made 
great preparations for resistance ; but 
the strength of the democratic party in 
Geneva made it impossible to provide 
for its defence in an effectual manner, 
and the excitement in the whole Pays 
de Vaud rendered it doubtful whether 
the first cannon-shot wbuld not be the 
signal for insurrection along the whole 
Lemanlake. Still General Montesquiou 
hesitated in commencing hostilities, as 
the mountaineers of Berne were unani- 
mous in their determination to resist, 
and they could bring twenty thousand 
admirable soldiers into the field. Bris- 
sot, however, in a laboured report on 
the subject) declared ''that the revo- 

L 
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lution mturfc take place ihsre, or our 
own will retrqurade ; " and insisted on 
the Swiss troops being withdrawn from 
the city — ^that is, on its being delir^red 
07er unarmed to the rerolutionajy &o- 
tion. To this humiHating condition the 
Swiss sabmitted r and^ in consequence, 
on 27th Becemb^ the reyolutionists 
oYertuzned the gpoTemment, and deliv- 
ered over that celebrated city to the 
French troops. Nor were the small 
Qermaa princes neglected: the Elector 
Palatine^ though all along remaining 
neutral, had his property on the Lower 
Bhine put imder sequestration ; and con- 
siderable portions of the territorieft of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Wied-Bondhet, and 
Nassau-Sarbrook, were annexed to the 
neighbouring depsrtmente of France. 

116. At lengdky on Idth Noyember, 
a decree was unanimoudy passed by the 
Conyention, which openly placed the 
French BepuUio at warwidi all est»> 
bHshed goyemmants: It was in these 
terms : *'The National Gonyention de- 
dares, in the name of the French na- 
tion, that it will graut Jratermty cmd 
(usittance to ail people who wish to re- 
oover their Uberty ; and it charges the 
ezecutiye power to send the necessary 
orders to llie generals, to giye oaiccour 
to such people, and to defend those 
citizens who have suffered, or may suf- 
fer, in the cause of liberty." Brissot 
himsdf, at a subsequent period, styled 
this decree " al>8uid, impolitic, and 
justly exciting the disquietude of fb- 
reign cabinets." And tins was followed 
up, on 16th Decemb»v ^J & decree so 
extraordinary and unprecedented, tiiat 
no abstract of its contents can convey 
an idea of the spirit of the- <MriginaL 

117. ''The National Conventbn, faith- 
ful to the principles of the sovereignty 
of the people, which will not pomit 
them to adcno^ledgs any institutions 
militating against it, decrees as follows : 
— 1. In all those countries which cure 
or ihall he occupied by the armies of 
the French Bepublic, the generakkshall 
immediately prodaim, in the name of 
the French people, the abolition ^aU ex- 
ieting impoite and oontributions of tithes, 
feudal and manorial lights, all real and 
personal servitude, and generally of all 
privileges. 2. They sludl proclaim the 



eovereignty of the people, and the au/ppree- 
m» ofaU existing authorities; they shaQ, 
convoke the people to nominate a pro- 
visional government^ and shall cause* 
this decree to be ^wislated into the 
language of that country. 3. All agents, 
or officers of the former government, 
military or civil, and all individuals re- 
puted noble, shall be ineligible te any 
place in such provisional government 
on the first election. 4. The generals 
shall fo rthwith place under the safe- 
guard of the French Bepublic all prO' 
perty, movable or immovable, belonging 
to the treasury, the prince, his adheren'te 
and attendants) and to all public bodies 
and communities^ both civil and reli- 
gioua 9. The pravisional government 
duill cease as soon as the inhabitants, 
after hsving declared the severeignty 
of the people, shall have organised a 
free and popular form of govemmentb 
10. In case the common intmst should 
require the frirther continuance of the* 
tP(M>ps of the Bepublic on the foreign 
teiTitoiy, the Bepublic tAx&Jl make tib.e- 
necessary arrangements for their subns- 
tence. 11. The French nation deelaies 
that it will fnat a# enemiew the people 
uho, refiuing or rmotmovn^ liberty and 
equaUty, are dmrout cf preterwng ^heir 
prince and privileged eastes, or of en- 
tering into an accommodation vM them. 
The natioa promises-and eingagee not to 
lay down its^anns^ until thesoverngniy 
and liberty of the people on whose ter^ 
ritory tile IVench army shaU have ear- 
tared shall be established, and not to^ 
consent to any arran g em ent or treaty 
with tiie princes and privileged persons 
so dispossessed, with whom the Bepub- 
Mb is at war." 

118. This decree- was immediately* 
transmitted to the generals on the fron- 
tier, witii a commentary and explanar 
tory notes, more violoit^ if possibly 
thim the original. To assist them in 
their labours, comnussaries were ap* 
p<Anted with all the armies, whose pecu- 
liar duty it was to superintend the re- 
volutionising of the conquered districts. 
They were enjoined '* not to allow even 
a shadow of the andent authorities to 
remain ;" and '^ not only to encourage 
the writings destined for popular in- 
struction; tile patriotic sodeties, and all 
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the establishments eonseciated to the 
propagation of liberfcy, bnt themaelveB 
to hare immediate commmiication with 
the people^ and counteract by frequent 
explanationB all thefidsehoods by which 
evU-minded persons could lead them 
astray." * The decree of 19th Koyem- 
ber was accompanied by an exposition, 
addressed to the general of every army 
in France, containing a sdiedule as re- 
gularly digested as any by whidi the 
ordinary routine of business in any de- 
partment of the state could be digested. 
Each commander was fiimished with a 
general blank formula of a letter for 
all the nations of the world, beginning 
with these words, ''Thepeople of France 

to the people of , greeting. We are 

come to expel your tyrants." And 
when it was proposed in the Kational 
Conyention, on the motion of M. Bar- 
aillan, to declare expressly that the de- 
cree of 19th November was confined to 
the nations with whom they were at 
war, the motion was negatived by a 
large majority.'!' 

119. These unpreoedented and alarm* 
ing proceedings, joined to the rapid in- 
crease and treas^utble language of the 
Jacobin societieB in Oreat Britain, ex- 
cited a very general feeling of disquie- 
tude there. The army and navy had 

* The ablest writens of Praaoe ftilly admit 
the inaazxe doBtre for foreign yrtatsare which 
at this period had seixed on its govoixment. 
"Every one," says Marshal St Cyr, "of the 
least foresight, at the dose of 1792, was aware 
of the dangers which menaced the Republic, 
and was lost in astonishment^ I will not soy 
at the imprudence, but the folly of the Con- 
vention, which, ixistead of seeking to dimi- 
nish the number of its enemies, seemed re- 
solved to augment them by successive in- 
sult% not m erely against all kings, but againat 
every existing govemmentw A blind and 
groundless confidence had taken possession of 
their minds ; they thought only of dethroning 
kings by their decrees, leaving the armies on 
which tiie Republic depended m a state of en- 
tire destitution. "—St Ctb,, MimoireSt i. 19, 20. 

t The French Pb»plb to thb People . 

" Friends and brothers ! We have achieved 
liberty, and we will maintain it ; our imion 
and our power guarantee it. We offer to 
make you sharers of this inestimable good, 
"^niiich has always been your right, and which 
your oppressors have criminally snatched 
from you. We are come to put your tyrants 
to flight : show yourselves ft-eemen, and we 
will protect you from their plans of ven- 
geance and from their return. 



both been reduced in the early part of 
the year 1792, in puzsuance of a recom- 
mendation firom the throne, and the 
English govenmient had resisted the 
most earnest solicitations to join the 
confedenu^ against f^nmce. Even after 
the throne was overtomed on the 10th 
Augusty the British ministry eigoined 
their ambassador, before leaving the 
cubital, where there was no longer a 
stable gorremment^ to renew their as- 
surances of neutrality ; and the French 
minister, 3L le Brun, declared, that the 
French government were confident that 
" the British cabinet would not at this 
decisive moment depart from the jueh 
tice, moderation, and impartiality which 
it had hitherto manifested." But when 
the National Convention began openly 
to aim at revolutionising all other coun- 
tries, theirproceedings werelookedupon 
with distrust ; and iSiis was heightened 
into aversion when th^ showed a dis- 
pontion to include England among the 
states to whose rebellious subjects they 
extended the hand of fraternity. 

120. The London Corresponding, and 
four other societies, on 7th November, 
presented an address, filled with the 
most revolutaonary sentiments, to the 
National Assembly, which was received 
with the warmest expressions of appro- 

*' From this moment the French Republic 
prodaims the suppression of your civil and 
militaxy magistrates^ of all the authcritiea- 
which have hitherto ruled you : it proclaims 
the abolition of all the imposts that you en- 
dure, under whatever form they exist— feu- 
dal rifi^ts^ salt tax, tol]% excise duties on 
imports and exports, tithes, game-laws, and 
rights of fishery ; laboiir-dues to the nobility, 
and generally of every kind of contribution 
and service with whicn you have been bur- 
dened by your oppressors. It abolishes also 
among you every incorporation of nobility, 
priesthood, and others; all prerogatives, and 
all privileges inconsistent with equality. Tou 
are from this moment brothers and friends ; 
all citizens, i^ equsJ in rights, and all equally 
called to defend, to govern, and to serve your 
country. 

" Form yourselves immediatdy into com- 
munal assemblies ; hasten to esoblish your 
provi^onal assemblies: the agents of the 
French Republic wUl take measures along 
with you to secure your happiness, and the 
fraternity which ought in future to subsist 
between us. **^Proclamation—Le FeupU Frai^ 
fais a toia lea PeupUg—adopUe par la Convet^ 
Hon, 16 DicemJttre 17»2; JTiitoire Parimer^ 
tairt dt Prane$, zxi 862, S53. 
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bation ; and so strongly did tlie belief 
prevail in France that England was on 
the verge of a convulsion, that on the 
2lBt November, the president^ Abb^ 
Gr^goire, dechu^ that these " respect- 
able islanders, once our masters in the 
social art, have now become our dis- 
ciples ; and, treading in our steps, soon 
will the high-spirited English strike a 
blow which shall resound to the ex- 
tremity of Asia." At the same period 
the French committed an act of aggres- 
sion on the Dutch, then in alliance with 
GreatBritain, whichnecessarily brought 
them into collision with the latter power. 
By the treaty of Munster, it had been 
provided that the Scheldt was to remam 
for ever closed ; but the career of con- 
quest having brought theFrendi armies 
to Antwerp, a decree of the Convention 
was passed on 16th November, ordering 
the French commander-in-chief to open 
the Scheldt : and by another decree, 
passed on the same day, the French 
troops were ordered to pursue the fugi- 
tive Austrians into the Dutch territory. 
These directions were immediately car- 
ried into effect by a French squadron, 
in defiance of the Dutch authorities, 
sailing up the Scheldt to assist in the 
si^ge of the citadel of Antwerp. The 
Convention did not attempt to justify 
these violations of subsisting treaties on 
any grounds recognised by the law of 
nations, but contended, ** that treaties 
extorted by cupidity, and yielded by 
despotism, could not bind the free and 
enfranchised Belgians." What rendered 
this aggression altogether inexcusable 
was, that the French had, only eight 
years before, viz. in 1784, interfered to 
prevent asixnilar opening of the Scheldt^ 
when attempted by Austria^ then mis- 
tress of the Low Countries, and had suc- 
ceeded in resisting that aggression upon 
the ground of its violating the rights of 
the United Provinces, as established by 
the treaty of 1731. 

121. In these alarming circumstances 
the English militia were called out, 
the Tower was put in a state of de- 
fence, and parliament summoned for 
the 13th December. In the speech 
from the throne, the perilous nature 
of the new principles of interference 
with other states, proclaimed and act- 



ed upon by the French rulers, were 
strongly pointed out. ** I have care- 
fully observed," said the king, " a strict 
neuti'ality in th6 present war on the 
Continent, andhaveuniformly abstained 
frt>m any interference in the internal af- 
fairs of France ; but it is impossible to 
see, without the most serious uneasi- 
ness, the strong and increasing indica- 
tions which have there appeared, of an 
intention to excite disturbances in other 
countries, to disregard the rights of 
neutral nations, and to pursue views of 
conquest and aggrandisement, as well 
as to adopt towards my allies the States- 
General, who have observed the same 
neutrality with myself, measures which 
are neither conformable to the law of 
nations, nor to the stipulations of ex- 
isting treaties." An angry correspon- 
dence, in consequence, ensued between 
the British cabinet and the French am- 
bassador, which, having led to no satis- 
factory result, Uie armam«its of Eng- 
land continued without intermission, 
and corresponding preparations were 
made in the Frendi harbours. ** Eng- 
land," said Lord Grenville, in a note to 
M. Chauvelin the French envoy, ''never 
will consent that France shotdd arro- 
gate to herself the power of annulling 
at pleasure, and under cover of a pre- 
tended natural right, of which she 
makes herself the sole judge, the poli- 
tical system of Europe, established by 
solemn treaties, and guaranteed by the 
consent of all the powers. This gov- 
ernment will also never see with in- 
difference, that France shall make her- 
self, either directly or indirectly, so- 
vereign of the Low Countries, or gene- 
ral arbitress of the rights and liberties 
of Europe. If France is really desir- 
ous of maintaining friendship and peace 
with England, let her renounce her 
views of aggression and aggrandise- 
menty and confine herself within her 
own territory, without insulting other 
governments, disturbing their tranquil- 
lity, or violating their rights." 

122. To this it was replied by the 
French envoy : ''The design of the Con- 
vention has never been to engage itself 
to make the cause of some foreign in- 
dividuals the cause of the whole French 
nation: but when a people, enslaved 
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by a despot, shall have had the courage 
to break its chains ; when this people, 
restored to liberty, shall be constituted 
in a manner to make clearly heard the 
expression of the general will ; when 
that general will shall call for the as- 
sistance and fraternity of the French 
nation, it is then that the decree of the 
19th will find its natural application ; 
and this cannot appear strange to any 
one." 

128. The intentions of Great Britain 
at this period, in regard to France, and 
l^e line of conduct which, in conjunc- 
tion with her allies, she had chalked 
out for herself before the war was hur- 
ried on by the execution of the king, 
cannot be better illustrated than by re- 
ference to an official despatch from 
Lord Grenville to the British ambassa- 
dor at St Petersburg, on the subject of 
the proposed confederation against the 
French Republic. From this import- 
ant document it appears that England 
laid it down as the basis of the aUianoe, 
that the French should be left entirely 
at liberty to arrange their government 
and internal concerns for ^emselves ; 
and that the efforts of the Allies should 
be limited to preventing their interfer- 
ence with other states, or extending 
their conquestsorpropagandism beyond 
their own frontier.* 

124. But though these were the 

* In this important state paper, Lord 
Orenville observes : " The two leading points 
on which such explanation will naturally 
turn are — ^the line of conduct to be pursued 
previous to thecommencement of hostilities, 
with a view, if possible, to avert them ; and 
the nature and amoimt of the forces which 
the powers engaged in this concert might be 
enabled to use, supposing such extremities 
unavoidable. With respect to the first, it 
appears, on the whole — subject, however, to 
ftiture consideration and discussion with the 
other powers — ^that the most advisable step 
to be taken would be, that sufficient expla- 
nation should be had with the powers at war 
with France, in order to enable those not 
hitherto engaged in the war to propose to 
that coimtx^ terms of peace. That these 
terms shoula be the withdrawing their arms 
within the limits of the French territory, the 
abandoning their conquests, the rescinding 
any acts iivjiuious to the sovereignty or righte 
of any other nation, and the giving, in some 
unequivocal manner, a pledge of their inten- 
Uon no longer to foment troubles or to ex- 
cite disturlwices against other governments. 
In return for these stipulations^ the different 
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views of the English cabinet^ very dif- 
ferent ideas prevailed with the rulers 
of French affiurs. The determination 
of the French government to spread 
the principles of revolution in England, 
was strongly manifested in a circular 
letter, addr«ased by Monge, the minis- 
ter of marine, to the inhabitants of the 
French seaports, on 3 1st Deoen^ber 
1792, more than a month before the 
dedairation of war. ** The king and 
English parliament)" said he, ** wish to 
make war upon us : but will the Eng- 
lish republicans suffer it ? Already these 
freemen testify the repugnance which 
they feel at bearing arms against their 
brethren the French. We will fly to 
their assistance, we will make a descent 
in that island, we will hurl thither 
fifty thousand caps of liberty, we will 
plant among them the sacred tree, and 
hold out our arms to our republican 
brethren. The tyranny of Uieir go- 
vernment shall soon be destroyed.'^ 
When such was the language used by 
the French ministers towards a people-. 
with whom they were still at peace, tho 
maintenance of any terms of accommoi- 
dation was obviously out of the ques- 
tion, the more especially when such: 
sentiments met wiUi a responsive voice 
frt>m a numerous, active, and clamor- 
ous party on this side of the ChanneL. 
After some time spent in the corres- 

powers of Europe, who should be parties to- 
this measure, might en^^age to abandon all 
nuagurea or views of hotHLity against France, 
or interference in Us internal affairs^ and t<» 
maintain a correspondence and intercourse 
of amity with the existing powers in ihax 
country toWi tohom evich a treaty may he con- 
cluded. If, on the result of this proposal, so 
made by the powers acting in concert^ tiiese 
terms snould not be accepted by France, or, 
being accepted, should not be satisfactorily 
performed, the different powers might then 
engage themselves to Mch other to enter into 
active measures for the purpose of obtaining 
the ends in view : and it mav be considered 
whether, in such case, they might not reason- 
abl V look for some indemnity for the expenses 
and hasards to which they would necessar- 
ily be exposed. " Such were the principles on 
which England was willing to have effected a 
general pacification in Europe; and it will ap- 
pear in the sequel that these principles, and no 
others, were constantly maintained by her 
through the whole contest ; and in pajiicu- 
lar, tlutt the restoration of the Bourbons was 
never made or proposed as a condition of its 
termmation.— >arL iKjt. xxxiy. 1313, 1314. 
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pondence, matters vere brought to a 
criaia bjthe execution of Louis, wliich 
took place on 2l8t January 17dd. As 
there was now no longer even the sha- 
dow of a goTemment in the French 
capital, wiUi whom to maintain a dip- 
lomatio interooursey M. Chauvelin re- 
ceived notice to leave the Britiflh do- 
minioQB within eight days — with a 
notification, however, that the English 
government would still listen to terms 
of accommodation; and on 8d Febni- 
aiy, the French Convention, on the re- 
port of Brissot^ unanimously dedarod 
war against Great Britain. 

125. Such is a detailed account of the 
causes that led to this great and uni- 
Tenal war, which speedily embraced all 
the quarters of the globe, continued, 
with short interruptions, for more than 
tw^ity years, led to the occupation of 
almost all the capitals in continental 
Europe by foreign armies, and finally 
brought the Cossacks a&d the Tartars 
to the French metropolis. We shall 
search in vain in any former age of the 
world for a contest conducted on so 
gigantic a scaler or witii such g^ieral 
exasperaticn — ^in which such extraordi- 
nary exertions were made by govern- 
ments, or such universal enthusiaBm 
was nianifested by their subjects. Al- 
most all European history fades into 
insignificance, when compared to the 
wars which sprang out of th& French 
Revolution : liie conquests of Marlbo- 
rough or Turenne are lifeless when 
placed beside the campaigns of Napo- 
leon. 

-" The peaceftil peasBQt to the wars is pressed ; 

The nelds lie &llow in ioi^lorious rest ; 

Hie plain no pastare to the flock afibrds ; 

The crooked scythes are stzaigfateu'd into 
swords: 

And there Euphrates her soft offifpring 
arms. 

And here the Bhine rebdlowB with slanns ; 

The neighbouxing cities range on several 
sides; 

Perfidious Van long-plighted leagues di- 
vides, 

And o'er the wasted world in triumph 
zidea." 

Drtdbk's Pity., •* Georg.** i 

On coolly reviewing the events which 
led to the rupture, it cannot be said 
that any of the European powers were 
to blame in provoking it. The French 
government^ even if tlkey had possessed 



the indinatioB, had not the power to 
control their subjects, or prevent that 
communication with the discontented 
in other states which justly excited 
such alarm in their governments. The 
Austrian and Prussian monarchies had 
good cause to complain of the infringe- 
ment of the trea^ of Westphalia, by 
the violent dispossessing of the nobles 
and deigy in Alsace, an^ justly appre- 
hended the utmost danger to them- 
selves from the doctrines which were 
disseminated in their dominions by the 
CVeneh emissaries. Though last to 
abandon their system of neutrality, the 
English wei?e ultimately drawn into the 
contest by the alarming principles of 
foreign interference^ which the Jacobins 
avowed after the 10th August, and the 
imminent danger in which HoUand was 
placed, by the victorious advance of the 
French armies to the banks of the 
Scheldt 

126. The principle of non-interfer- 
ence with the domestic concerns of 
other states, perfectly just in the ge- 
neral case, is necessarily subject to 
some exceptions. Xo answer has ever 
been made to the observation of Mr 
Burke, " that if my neighbour's house 
is in flames, and the fire is likely to 
spread to my own, I am justified in in- 
terfering to avert a disaster which pro- 
mises to be equally fiital to both." If 
foreign nations are warruited in inter- 
posing in extreme cases of iyranny by 
rulers to their subjects, they must be 
equally entitled to prevent excessive 
se v eri t y by a peo{de towards their sove- 
reign. The French, who so warmly 
and jusUy supported the treaty of 6th 
July 1827, intended to rescue Greece 
from Ottoman oppression — ^who took 
so active a part against €h:eat Britain 
in the oonteist with her American colo- 
nies — and invaded the Netheriands and 
besieged Antwerp in 18S2, professedly 
to preserve the peace of Europe, — ^have 
no right to complain of the treaty of 
PifautE, which had for its object to res- 
cue the French king from the scaffold, 
and the French nation from a tyranny 
whidi proved worse to themselves than 
that of Constantinople. 

127. The grounds on which the war 
was rested by the British government 
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were afterwards folly deyeloped in an 
important declaration, issued to the 
commanders of their forces by sea and 
land on 29th October 1793, shortly after 
the execution of the queen. It was 
stated in that noble state paper : " In 
place of the old government has suc- 
ceeded a system destructive of all pub- 
lic order — maintained by proecriptionB, 
exiles, and confiscations without num- 
ber — by arbitrary imprisooments, by 
massacres, which cannot beremembeied 
without horror, and at length by the 
execrable murder of a just and bene- 
ficent sovereign, and of the ilhustrious 
princess who, with unshaken firmness, 
has shared all the nusfortunes of her 
royal consort — his protracted sufiiBr- 
ings, his cmel captivity, and ignomi- 
nious death. The Allies have had to 
encounter acts of aggressiofn wil^out 
pretext, open violation of all treaties, 
unprovoked declarations of war ; in a 
word, whatever corruption, intrigue, or 
violence could effect, for the purpose, 
openly avowed, of subverting all the 
institutions of society, and extending 
over all the nations of Europe that oon- 
fosion which has produced the misery 
of France. This state of things can- 
kiot exist in France without involving 
all the surrounding powers in one com- 
mon danger ; without giving them ihe 
right — without imposing it upon them 
as a duty, to stop the progress of an 
evil which exists only by the succes- 
sive violation of ell law and property, 
and attacks the fundamental principles 
by whidi mankind is united in the 
bonds of civil society. 

128. '' The king -vdll impose no other 
than equitable and moderate condi- 
tions; not such as the expense, tibe 
risky and sacrifices of the war might 



justify, but such as his majesty thinks 
himself under the indispensable ne- 
cessity of requiring, with a view to 
these considerations, and stiU more to 
that of his own security, and of the fu- 
ture tranquillity of Europe. His ma- 
jesty desires nothing more sincerely 
than thus to terminate a war which 
he in vain endeavoured to avoid, and 
all the calamities of which, as now ex- 
perienced by France, are to be attri- 
buted only to the ambition, the per- 
fidy, and the violence of ^ose whose 
crimes hi^e involved their own coun- 
try in miseiy, and disgraced all civi- 
lised natiois. The king promises on 
his part the suspension of hostilities, 
friendship, and, as far as the course 
of events will allow— of which the will 
of man cannot dispo oo se curity and 
protection to all those who, by dedlaring 
for a monarchical form of government, 
shall shake off the yoke of sanguinary 
anarchy— of that anardiy which has 
broken all the most sacred bonds of 
society, dissolved all the relations of 
civil life,' violated every rights con- 
founded every duty ; which uses the 
name of libwty to exercise the most 
cru^ tyranny, to annihilate all pro- 
perty, seize on all possessions ; T^ch 
founds its power on the pretended con- 
sent of the people, and itself carries fire 
and sword through extensive provinces, 
lor having defended their laws, their 
religion, and their lawfol sovereign." 
This is real eloquence : this is the true 
statement of the grounds of the war, 
in language worthy of the great cause 
of freedom to wluoh the nation was 
thenceforward committed, and which 
was never abandoned till the British 
armies passed in triumph through the 
gates of Paris. 
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CAMPAIGN OP 1792. 



1. "Peace/' says S^gur, "is the dream 
of the wise ; war ia the history of man. 
Youth listens without attentiou to those 
who seek to lead it by the paths of rea- 
son to happiness ; and rushes with ir- 
resistible violence into the arms of the 
phantom which lures it by the light 
of glory to destruction." Reason, wis- 
dom, experience, strive in vain to sub- 
due this propensity. For reasons su- 
perior to the conclusions of philosophy, 
for objects indispensable to the im- 
provement of mankind, its lessons in 
this particular are imheeded by the 
generality of the species ; and whole 
generations, impelled by an irresistible 
impulse, fly to their own destruction, 
and seek, in contending with each other, 
a vent for the ungovernable passions of 
their nature. " To overawe or intimi^ 
date," says Mr FerguBon, " and, when 
we cannot persuade with reason, to re- 
sist with fortitude, are the occupations 
which give its most animating exercise 
and its greatest triumphs to a vigorous 
mind ; and he who has never struggled 
with his fellow-creatures is a strsmger 
to half the sentiments of mankind." 

2. But we should greatly err, if we 
imagined that this imiversal and inex- 
tinguishable passion is productive only 
of suffering, and that from the work of 
mutual destruction no benefit accrues 
to the future generations of men. It 
is by these tempests that the seeds of 
improvement are scattered over the 
world, that the races of mankind are 
mingled together, and the energy of 
northern character is blended with the 
refinement of southern civilisation. It 
is amidst the extremities and dangers 
of war that antiquated prejudice is 
abandoned, and new ideas ai'e disse- 
minated ; that invention springs fi*om 
necessity, and improvement is stimu- 
lated by example; that injustice is 



crushed by force, and liberty engen- 
dered amidst suffering. By the intei^ 
mixture of the different races of men, 
the asperities of each are softened, the 
discoveries of each diffused, the pro- 
ductions of each appreciated, and the 
benefits of mutual communication ex- 
tended. Rome conquered the world 
by her arms, and humanised it by her 
example ; the northern conquerors 
spread, amidst the corruption of an- 
cient civilisation, the energy of bar- 
barian valour; the Crusades diffused 
through the western the knowledge 
and arts of the eastern world. The 
wars which sprang out of the French 
Revolution produced effects as greats 
and benefits as lasting upon the hu- 
man species ; and amidst their bloody 
annals may be discerned at once the 
just retribution inflicted on both sides 
for enormous national crimes, and the 
rise of principles destined to change 
the frame of society, and purify the 
face of the moral world. 

3. France, having decided upon war, 
directed the formation of three con- 
siderable armies. In the north, Mar- 
shal Rochambeau commanded forty 
thousand infantry and eight thousand 
cavalry, cantoned from Dunkirk to 
Philippeville. In the centre, Lafayette 
was stationed with forty-five thousand 
infantry and seven thousand cavalry, 
from Philippeville to Lauter; while 
Marshal Luckner, with thirty-five 
thousand infantry and eight thousand 
cavalry, observed the course of the 
Rhine from Bsde to Lauterburg. In 
the south. General Montesquieu, with 
fifty thousand men, was charged with 
the defence of the line of the Pyrenees 
and the course of the Rhone. But these 
armies were formidable only on paper. 
The agitation and license of the Revo- 
lution had loosened the bands of dis- 
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cipline, and the habit of judging and 
discussing political subjects destroyed 
the confidence of the soldiers in their 
commanders. It might have been fore- 
seen, too, that as soon as the war became 
defensiye, one-half of this force would 
be required to garrison the triple line 
of fortresses which secured the course of 
the Rhine from foreign aggression. The 
national enthusiasm, however, speedily 
produced numerous recruits, though of 
the most straage and motley descrip- 
tion, for tlie armies. The villages, the 
hamlets, sent forth their little bands 
of armed men to swell the forces on 
the frontier ; the towns were in a con- 
tinued ferment, from the zeal of the 
people; the roads were covered with 
battalions of the national guard, hasten- 
ing to the scene of action. But public 
spirit will not supply the absence of 
military organisation ; energy cannot, 
in a campaign, atone for the neglect 
of previous preparation, nor courage 
make up the want of long-established 
discipline. All the early efforts of the 
French armies were imsuccessful ; and 
had the Allies been better prepared for 
the contest, or even duly improved 
the advantages they obtained, the war 
might have been terminated with ease 
in the first campaign. 

4. To oppose these foixses, the Con- 
tinental powers had no suf&cient forces 
ready — a sure proof that the military 
operations contemplated in the treaty 
of Pilnitz had been abandoned by the 
contracting powers. Austria and Prus- 
sia alone took the field ; England was 
still maintaining a strict neutrality; 
and the forces of Russia, let loose from 
the Danube after the treaty of Jassy, 
were converging slowly towards Poland, 
the destined theatre of Muscovite am- 
bition. Spain and Piedmont remained 
at peace. Fifty thousand Prussians were 
all that could be spared for so distant 
an operation as the invasion of France; 
and the Emperor, weakened by his 
bloody contests with the Turks, could 
with difficulty muster sixty-five thou- 
sand men along the whole line of the 
Rhine, from the lake of Constance to the 
Butch frontier. The emigrant corps, 
assembled in the countries of Treves 
and Coblentz, and in the nuogravate of 



Baden, hardly amounted to twelve thoi> 
sand men, — ^brave, high-spirited, indeed, 
and enthusiastic in a cause in which 
their all was at stake, but ill fitted, by 
their rank and habits, for the duties of 
private soldiers in a fatiguing campaign. 
Even they were not expected on the 
Rhine till the end of July. 

5. Encouraged by the inconsiderable 
amount of the Austrian forces in the 
Low Countries, an invasion of Flanders 
was attempted by the French. The 
troops were divided into four columns, 
destined to unite in the neighbourhood 
of Brussels, and on the 28th April they 
were put in motion. But in every di- 
rection they encountered discomfiture 
and disgrace. General Dillon, who ad- 
vanced from Lille with four thousand 
men, was met by a detachment of the 
garrison of Toumay ; and before the 
Austrians had made a single discharge, 
or even their cavalry arrived in the 
field, the French took to flight, mur- 
dered their conmiander, and re-entered 
Lille in such confusion as to endanger 
that important fortress. The corps 
which advanced from Valenciennes, 
under the orders of Biron, had no better 
success ; hardly had the cannonade be- 
gun on the 29th with the Imperial 
troops, when two regiments of dragoons 
fled, exclaiming, "Nous sommestrahis!" 
and speedily drew afber them the whole 
infSEintry. On the following day they 
were attacked by the Austrians under 
Beaulieu, and on the first onset fled to 
Valenciennes, exclaiming that they were 
betrayed, and were only rallied by Ro^ 
chambeau with the utmost difficulty 
behind the Ruelle. The corps destined 
to advance from Dunkirk to Fumes, fell 
back upon hearing of these disasters, 
and General Lafayette judged it prudent 
to suspend the movement of his whole 
army, and to retire to his camp at Ran- 
cennes. 

6. Such were the fruits of the insub- 
ordination and license which had pre^ 
vailed in the French armies ever since 
they revolted against their sovereign — 
a memorable example to succeeding 
ages of the extreme peril of soldiers be^ 
coming politicians, and forgetting their 
military honour in the fancied discharge 
ofsociidduties. TherevoltoftheFrendi 
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goardfl, the immediate cause of the over- 
throw of Louifi, brought France to the 
brink of destruoticoi ; with a more en- 
terpruting or better prepared enemy, 
the demoralisation produced by the 
first defeat on the frontier would, on 
the admission of their own military his- 
torians, have proved fatal to the na- 
tional independenoe. Had Napoleon or 
Wellington commanded the Austrians 
in Flander^ the French never would 
have been permitted to rejoin their 
colours ; and, inefficient as their gene- 
rals were at this period, if the AlHes 
had been aware of the wretdbed state 
of their opponents, they might have ad- 
vanced wi^out difficulty to Paris. No 
relianoe can be placed on troops, how- 
ever effisctive once, who have engaged 
in a revolution, till their discipline has 
been restored by despotic authority. 
The extreme facility with which this in- 
vasion of Flanders was repelled, and the 
disgraceful rout of the French forces, 
produced an extraordinaiy effect in 
Europe. The Prusaiaiis conceived the 
utmost contempt for ^eir new oppo- 
nents, and it is curious to i«cur to the 
sentiments expressed by them at the 
commencenMot of the war. The mili- 
tary men at Magdeburg deemed the 
troops of France nothing but an un- 
disciplined rabble : ** Do not buy too 
many horses," said the ministw Bisch- 
o&werder to several officers of xsak; 
** the comedy will not last long ; the 
jarmy of lawyers will soon be annihilated 
in Belgium, and we-shall be on our road 
home in autumn." 

7. The Jaeobins and 'war party in 
Paris, though extremely diseonoOTted 
by the diBgraoe of their aims, had the 
address to conceal their apprehflnsiona. 
They launched forth the thuaders of 
their indignati<m against tiie authons of 
their disasters. Lu<djierwasiq9pointed 
to succeed Rochambeau, who was dis- 
missed, and tribunals were created for 
the trial of offenees against militaxy dis- 
cipline. The most enenetic measures 
were taken to reinforce uie azmies, and 
revive the national spirit, which the re- 
oent disasters had much depressed; and 
the new general received orders to re- 
sume offensive operations. Feeble and 
irresolute, this old commaDder mm 111 



qualified to restore the confidence of 
the army. His first c^>erations were as 
unsuoeeasful as those of Ms predecessor, 
and he was obliged, after reoeiviog a 
severe check, to retire in haste to his 
own frontier. At the same time the 
advanced guard of Lafayette was sur- 
prised and defeated near Maubeuge, and 
Ms numerous army thrown into a state 
of complete disooucagementb At i^t 
period, it seemed as if the operations of 
the French generals were dependent 
upon the absence of their enemies; the 
moment they appeared they were pre- 
cipitately abandoned. Meanwhile, the 
Austrian and Prussian forces were slow- 
ly collectmg on the frontier. The dis- 
graceful tumult on the 20th June ac- 
celerated -tiieir movements, and M. Gal- 
onne incessantly urged the allied sove- 
reigns t& advanoe with rapidity, as the 
only means of extricating Louis from 
his perilous situation, ^e Prussians 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Cob- 
lentz in the middle of June. The dis- 
ciplined skill of the troqps, tmsined in 
the school oi Potsdam, and the martial 
air of the Austrians, recently returned 
from tiie Turkish campaigns, seemed 
to promise an easy victory over the 
tufnultnary levies of France. The dis- 
organisation and discouragement of the 
French armies had airived at the high- 
est pitch bef orethe invasion oommenoed, 
and fVederick William rec^ned at least 
as much on the feebleness of their de- 
fence as on the magnitude of his own 
forces. 

6. The Duke of Brunswick, who was 
intrusted with the command of the 
army, and first took the lead among 
the generals who combated the French 
Bevolution, was a man of no ordinaiy 
capadty. He was bom in 17S5, the 
son of Charles Duke of Brunswick, and 
his wife tiie sister ti Frederibk II. of 
Prussia. Early in life he evinced an 
extraordinary aptitude for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge; mihappily, the 
habits of the dissolute court where he 
was brought up initiated him as rapidly 
into the pleasures andvices of corrupted 
life. During the Seven Tears' War he 
was called to more animating duties, 
and became the companion-in-arms and 
friend of the QTeatFraderii^; but the 
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return of peace restored him to inacti- 
vity, miBtresses, and pleasure. These 
voluptuous habits, which his marriage, 
in 176i, to the princess Augusta, sister 
of George IIL king of England, did not 
diminish, had no tendency, however, 
to extinguish the native vigour of his 
mind. He was oidowed with an ardent 
imagination, and possessed a graceful 
figure and animated countenance. But 
he had no steadiness or resolution. His 
<M>nversation was brilliant, his know- 
ledge immense, his ideas clear, and de- 
livered with the utmost perspicmty; 
but although the vivacity of his ima- 
gination made him rapidly perceive the 
truth, and anticipate all the objections 
which could be uiged against his opi- 
nions, it had the e£fcct of renderilig him 
iiresolute in conduct, and perpetually 
the prey of apprehensions lest his re- 
putation should be endangered — a pe- 
culiarity frequently observable in first- 
rate men of the second order, but never 
seen in the master-spirits of mankind. 
9. Jealous of his xnilitary reputation, 
and of the character which he had ac- 
quired oi being, after the death of Fre- 
derick the Great, the ablest prince in 
Germany, he was unwilling to hazard 
both by engaging in the contest with re- 
volutionary Franoe^ the perils of which 
he distinctly perceived. Nor were per- 
sonal motives wanting to confirm him 
in this opinion. PrevioiiB to tile com- 
mencement of hostilities, the Abb^ 
Si^yes, and the party of philosophers 
in that country, had cast their eyes on 
this prince as the chief most capable of 
directing the Revolution^ and at the 
same time disarming the hostility of 
Prussia; and they had even entered 
into secret n^;otuKtions with him on 
that subject It may easily be ima- 
gined with what reluctance the Duke 
entered upon a course of hostilitiea 
which at once interrupted such an un- 
derstanding, and possibly deprived him 
of the brilliant hope tiiai he might one 
day be called to the thrcme of the Bour- 
bons. Bnpreaeed with these ideas, he 
addressed a secret memoir to the king 
of Prussia, full of just and equitable 
views on the course to be pursued in 
the approaching invasion, which it 
would have been well for tiie Allies if 



they had strictly adhered to during the 
campaign.* 

10. In the ambitious projects enter- 
tained at this period by the Prussian 
cabinet and the Duke of Brunswick, is 
to be found the true secret of the dis- 
asters of the campaign, and one power- 
ful cause of the subsequent calamities 
which befell every part of Europe. The 
former was intent oa iniquitous gains 
in Poland, and took the l^sul in the co- 
alition against France chiefly in order 
to gratify the wishes of the Empress 
Catherine, who was the head of the 
league for efiecting the partition of the 
former countiy, and at tiie same time 
vehemently desirous of extinguishing 
the principles of the Revolution. The 
latter was apprehensive lest his great 
reputation, which rested on no perma- 
neoit or illustrious actions, should be 
endangered, and his secret views in 
France blasted by too intemperate a 
hostility against that countiy. Thus 
both the government and the general- 
issimo were prepared to play false be- 
fore tiiey entered upon the campaign. 
They intended only to make a show of 
hostiliiy on the Rhine, sufficient to pro- 
pitiate Hae Semiramis of the north, and 
indine her to allow them as large a 
shai« as possible of the contemplated 
booty on the Vistula. Frederick Wil- 
liam, indeed, was sincere in his desire 
to deliver the king of France, and re- 
establish monarchical authority in his 
dominions ; but, surrounded by minis- 
ters who had different objects in view, 

• "You will understand better than I 
what an important effect the disposition of 
the interior of France must have on the ope- 
rations of the campaign. It would be well 
to address a proclamation to the national 
guards, announcing that we do not make war 
on the nation, that we have no intention of 
atMTidging their liberties, that we do not de- 
sire to ovwtum their constitution ; but that 
we inaiflt only for reparation to the German 
princes dispoBseased in Alsace. That al&ir 
of the Indemnities will occasion the sreatest 
embarxassment^ if we cannot prevail on the 
Emperor to give his consent to the changes 
which are commencing in Poland. For my 
own partk I give to acquisitions in Poland a 
decided preftrence to any that may be ac- 
qnii«d in France ; for by any attempt at ter- 
ntorial aggrandisement in uiat country, the 
whole spmt in which the war should be con- 
ducted will be changed.**— Jfem. 19th FA. 
1792.— Habd. L 868. 
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he was unable to act with the enex^ 
requieite to insure success, nor was he 
aware of the difficulties to be encoun- 
tered in its prosecution. The Duke of 
Brunswick alone was adequately im- 
pressed with the serious dangers which 
attended the proposed invasion, and in 
his memoir, idready mentioned, he had 
strongly urged the necessity of " imme- 
diate and decisiye operations, the more 
so as, without them, consequences of 
incalculable importance may ensue; for 
the French are in such a state of effer- 
vescence that, if not defeated in the 
outsety they may become capable of the 
most extraordinary resolution." 

11. Dumourier, minister of foreign 
affairs at Paris, aware that Austria was 
totally unprepared for a war in the Low 
Countries, and strongly impressed with 
the idea that the real object of France 
should be to wrest these opulent pro- 
vinces from the house of Hapsburg, 
counselled an immediate advance into 
Flanders ; while at the same time, by 
means of secret agents, he prepared the 
minds of the discontented, both in that 
countiy and in Piedmont, to second the 
invasion of the Republicans. Aware of 
the intrigues which M. S^monville, the 
French envoy, was carrying forward, 
the king of Sardinia refused to permit 
him to advance beyond Alessandria. 
Dumourier affected the utmost indig- 
nation at this slight put upon 'Hhe 
great nation " in the person of its ple- 
nipotentiary ; but the cabinet of Turin 
remained firm, and refused either to 
admit M. S^monville to the courts or 
make any submission to the indignant 
feelings of the Republicans. 

12. After much deliberation, the 
Allies resolved to attempt the invasion 
of France by the plains of Champagne, 
the same quarter where an inroad 
was afterwards successfully achieved 
by them in 181 4. Great difficulties were 
experienced in regard to the corps of 
emigrants, which, from the want of aid 
either from Prussia or Austria, had not 
yet attained any consistent military 
organisation ; — as, on the one hand, the 
Allies were apprehensive of exciting the 
nation by the sight of an urmed inva- 
sion of the emigrant noblesse; while, on 
the other, the influence of those illus- 



trious exiles, especially with the north- 
em courts, rendered it an imprudent 
measure to give them any serious groimd 
of complaint At length a middle course 
was resolved on — ^to join the emigrant 
corps to the army, but keep it in re- 
serve with the second line—^ resolu- 
tion which, however unhappy, was ren- 
dered unavoidable by the arrival of a 
courier from St Petersburg, bringing 
despatches, containing not only the en- 
tire concurrence of the Empress Cathe- 
rine in the pi-oposed hostile operations, 
but her resolution not to permit any 
change in the form of government in 
any European state. This declaration, 
imder the veil of a general principle 
not likely to be disputed in despotic 
courts, concealed her secret design to 
make the recent changes in the Polish 
constitution a pretext for completing 
the partition of the Sarmatian plains. 

1 3. The partitioning powers at length 
spoke openly out. On the 8th June, 
Frederick William, in concert with the 
Empress Catherine, replied to the king 
of Poland, that he entirely disapproved 
of the revolution so lately effected in 
the Polish dominions, and that nothing 
but an immediate invasion by the Rus- 
sian and Prussian forces could be anti- 
cipated from such a step, taken without 
their concurrence. At the same time 
twenty-five thousand men, under Mar- 
shal MoeUendoif, received orders to 
advance towards Warsaw. Thus, at 
the time when a cordial alliance of all 
the European powers was imperatrvel^f 
called for to stem the torrent of the 
French Revolution, the seeds of weak- 
ness and disunion were already sown, 
from the unjustifiable projects of some 
of them of aggrandisement on the shores 
of the Vistula. Meanwhile the king of 
France, not venturing openly to com- 
municate with the Allied sovereigns, 
despatched a secret envoy to Vienna 
vrith letters to Marshal Castries, whom 
he had selected to communicate be- 
tween him and the exiled princes, con- 
taining the wisest and most salutary ad- 
vice on the conduct to be pursued by the 
invading powers.* These iustinictions 

* "The safety of the monarchy." said Louis, 
*' that of the king and all his fiuxilly, the gene- 
ral Mcority of persons and property* the wtor 
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were received, and deliberately consi- 
dei'ed by the allied cabinets. They were 
strongly impressed at the time with tlie 
justice of his views, and gave the most 
solemn assurances to the envoy, Mallet 
du Pan, that their measures should be 
entirely regulated by them. But the 
advice was forgotten almost as soon as 
it was received^ and the more intempe- 
rate wishes of the exiled princes subse- 
quently gained too great an ascendancy 
in the counsels of the coalition. 

14. On the 25th July the king of 
Prussia joined the army, and on the 
43ame day the proclamation was issued, 
which had so powerful an effect in ez- 

bility of the order which may eventually suc- 
ceed to the presejit confusion, the urgent 
necessity of abridging the duration of the 
crisis, and weakening the agitating influences 
— all concur in recommending tibie views of 
his majesty to all true Royalists. He fears, 
with reason, that a foreign invasion will in- 
duce a civil war in the interior, or rather a 
frightflil Jacquerie: that is the object of his 
greatest apprehension. He ardently desires, 
in order to prevent the calamities of which 
you appear to discard too lightly the consi- 
deration, that the emigrants should take no 
part in tibie approaching hostilities ; that they 
-should consult the interests of the king, of 
the state, of their properties, and of all the 
Boyalists in the interior, rather than their 
own just resentment ; and that, alter having 
disarmed crime by their victories, and dis- 
solved a fanatical league by depriving it of its 
means of resistance, they may, by a salutary 
revolution, prepare the way for a treaty of 
peace, in vniich the king and the foreign 
powers may be the arbiters of the destinies 
and laws of the nation." — IfUtructUms qf Louie 
XVI. to J>Mke de Ou^rtM.— Hard. i. 402, 404. 
* ' ' After having suppressed, in an arbitrary 
manner, the rights and possessions of the 
German princes in Alsace and Lorraine; 
troubled and overthrown, in the interior, 
good order and legitimate government; com- 
mitted on the sacred person of the king and 
his august family crimes and Mia of vioteuoe, 
which are renewed day after day, those who 
have usurped the reigns of power in France 
have at lengfth put the finishing stroke to 
their misdeeds by declaring war on his ma- 
jesty the Elmperor, and attacking his posses- 
sions in the Low Countrie& Some of the pos- 
sessions of the (German empire have been in- 
volved in that aggression ; others have only 
escaped the danger by yielding to the im- 
perious demands of the ruling party in France. 
His Mtyesty the King of Prussia, united in a 
close alliance with the Austrian monarch, 
and, like him, charged with the defence of 
the German confederacv, has deemed it indis- 
pensable to march to tne succour of his Im- 
perial Ms^esty and of Genuanv. To these 
motives is joined^ also, the equally important 



citing the patriotism and healing the 
divisions of the French people.* This 
proclamation, though signed by the 
Duke of Brunswick, was drawn up by 
M. Calonne and the Marquis Lemon, 
in more violent terms than wtt origin- 
ally intended, or than was consistent 
with ihe objects of the war, as set 
forth in the previous official declaration 
of the Prussian cabinet, in consequence 
of the intelligence which the allied 
powers had received of the secret offers 
made to the duke by the constitutional 
party in France, and the necessity which 
they thence conceived there was of com^ 
mitting him irrevocably against the Ee- 

object of terminating the anarchy in the in- 
terior of France itself, arresting the strokes 
levelled at the throne and the altar, re-esta- 
blishing legal power, and restoring to the 
king the security and liberty of which he has 
been deprived, and putting him in a condi- 
tion to exercise his legitimate authority. Con- 
vinced that the sound and right thiukmg part 
of the French nation abhor the excesses of 
the faction which has subjugated it, and tiiat 
the great minority of the inhabitants await 
only the arrival of external succour to declare' 
themselves openly against the tyranny which 
oppresses them, their Imperial and Royal 
Higesties invite them to return to the ways 
of reason, justice, order, and peace ; and de- 
clare — 

" I. That, being dravm into this war by ir- 
resistible circumirtances^ the two allied courts 
propose to themselves no other object but 
the happiness of France, without seeking to 
enrich themselves by conquests at its ex- 
pense. 

"II. That they have as little intention of 
interfering in Uie internal government of 
France ; but that their only m>ject is to de- 
liver the king, the queen, and the royal 
family, from their captivity, and to procure to 
his most Christian Miuesty the security to 
enable him, without oanger, and vrithout 
obstacle, to convoke the assemblies which he 
may deem necessary to secure the happiness 
of his subjects, iu conformity with his pro- 
mises, so far as depends on him. 

" III. That the combined armies vdll pro- 
tect the towns, boroughs, and villages ; the 
persons and property of all those who shall 
submit themselves to the king ; and that they 
will concur in the immediate establishment 
of order and police over all France. 

"IV. That the national guards are called 
upon, in an especial manner, to watch over 
the tranquillity of the towns and country, and 
the preservation of the lives and property of 
all the Frendi, until the arrival of the troops 
of their Imperial and Royal M^jesties^ or till 
otherwise ordered, under pain of being per- 
sonally responsible; while, on the other hand, 
such of the national guards as shall have com- 
bated agamst the forces of the allied courtsi 
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volution.* The objectionable passages 
were introduced against bis will by tiie 
direct authority of the Emperor and 
the king of Prussia; and so strongly 
impressed was the Duke of Brunswick 
with the* unhappy consequences likely 
to arise from the publication of such a 
manifesto, that he tore to pieces the 
first copy brought to him for his sig- 
nature, and ever after called it, '^ that 
deplorable manifesto." Certain it is, 
that, if issued at all, it should only have 
been at the gates of Paris, and affcer 
decisive success in the field ; and that 
to publish it at the outset merely of 
feeble and languid military operations, 
was the height of imprudence, which, if 
not followed by victory, could lead to 
nothing but disaster. 

15. On the 30th, the whole army 
broke up and entered the French ter- 
ritoiy. The allied forces consisted of 



and shall be taken with arms in their hands, 
shall be treated as eneiuiea, and punished as 
rebels to their king, and disturbers of the 
public tranquillity. 

' * V. That the general^ officers, and soldiers 
of the French army are, in like manner, sum- 
moned to return to their andent fidelil^, and 
to submit instantly to the king, their Lawful 
sovereign. 

''YI. That the members of ctepartments, 
districts, and raunicipalitifle shall be in like 
manner responsible, with their heads and pro- 
perties; for all the crimes, oonflasrations, pil- 
lages, and assaasinatious, which wey have not 
done their utmost to prevent in their respec> 
tive jurisdictions; and they are hereby re- 
quired to continue in their functions till his 
most Christian Majesty is set at liberty. 

" VII. The inhabitants of towns, boroughs, 
and villages who shall dare to defend them- 
selves against the troops of their Imperial and 
Royal liajesties, and nre on them, either in 
the open country, or from window^ doors, or 
roofs, shall be punished on the spot, according 
to the laws of war, and their houses burned 
or demolished. Those, on the other hand, 
who shall immediately submit, shall be taJcen 
under their Majesties' especial protection. 

" YIII. The town of Paris and all its inhabi- 
tants, without distinction, are hereby warned 
to submit without delay to the King ; to put 
that prince at raitire liberty, and to show to 
them, as well as all the royal feimily, the in- 
violability and respect which the law of na- 
ture and of nattons binds on subjects towards 
their sovereigns. Their Imperial and Bx>yal 
Mfgesties will render all the members of the 
National Assembly, of the departments; of 
the district, of the municipality, and of the 
national guard of Paris, reeponsible for all 
events, with their heads, under military tri- 
bunals. They further declare, on their &ith 



fifty thousand Prusaans, in the finesi 
condition, and supported by an unusu- 
ally large train botii of heavy and field 
artillery; forty-fivethousandAustrians, 
^e greater part of whom were veterans 
from the Tuiidsh wars ; six thousand 
Hessians, and upwards of twelve thou* 
sand French emigrants, dispersed by a 
most injudicious arrangement into se- 
parate eorpa — in all, a hundred and 
thirteen thousand men: a fc»midabl& 
army, botii from its numerical force 
and its warlike qualities, and fuUy ade« 
quate, if ably and energetically led, to 
breaking down any force which the 
French government at that period could 
array against it. The French annies 
destined to oppose this invasion were 
by no means equal, either in dlsdpline 
or equipment^ to their antagonists; and 
they were soon paralysed by intestine 
divisions. The army of Lafayette, now 

and word as Emperor and King, that if the 
chateau of the Tuileries is forced or insutfeed, 
or the least violence or outrage committed oa 
the King, Queen, or royal faimly, and if provi- 
sion is not immediately made for their saftty, 
preservation, and Uberty, they will inflict a 
signal, rare, and memorable ven^fcanoe^ by 
delivering up the city of Paris to military exe- 
cution and total overthrow, uid the rebels 
guilty of such attempts to the poniahment 
they have merited. On the other hand, if 
they promptly submit, their Imperial and 
Boyai Ms^esaes enagage to use their good 
offices vrith his most Christian Majesty to pro- 
cure the xMurdon of their crimes and errora.** 
-^Prodamation of the Duks ov ^uvswigk, 
Coblentz, 25th July 17^. MoniteWt August 1» 
1792. Jcaam.BistoiredegQwrreidelalUvo' 
IvUoji^ ii. SS6. FUea /ugtificatwei, No. 6. 

* " There ia no power," said theFrositian 
manifesto, ' 'interested in thebalanoe of power 
in Europe, which can behold with unconcern 
that great kingdom become a prey to anarchi- 
cal horrors, woich have in a manner amrik^ 
laUd iU poUHcal exigence ;t there is no true 
Frenchman who must not desire to see such 
disorders terminated. To put a period to the 
anarchy in France, to estabudi with that view 
legal power on the base of monarchical autho- 
rity, to secure by this means the other powers 
from the incendiary efforts of a frantio Jacobin 
band, — such are the objects which the king, 
in conjunction with his ally, proposes to him- 
self in this noble enterprise, not only with the 
general concurrence of the powers of Europe, 
who recognise its justice and necessity, but 
with the approbation and well wishes of every 
friend to the human race."— Habd. L 425, 426. 



t lb Bark* hm of tiM na* onfaloB. •* W* nmj nRwd 
TnaM." nid be, " m now umtlj blotted en* ftna tbe pditleat 
Bup of f^aIope."— gpeeeh ia the Boom ef Qamunt, 9th Feb. 
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not more than twenty-eiglit thousAod 
strongy was posted in the neighfootuv 
hood of S^dEm ; BeumonviJle between 
Maobeitge and LiJle, with thirty tfaon^ 
sand ; Kellermaan with twenty tfaxm- 
sand, at Metz ; Custine at Landau, with 
fifteen tho-uaand ; and l^ron in Alsace, 
witii thirty thotuumd*— in all, a hundred 
and twenty-three thousand men, but ex- 
tremely defeeidi^TO both in discipline and 
equipment. Above twelve thousand of 
the offlcero who formerly oommand^ 
ed the national armies had joined the 
ranks of the emigrants, and those se- 
lected to supply their place had as 
yet no experience in the military art 
But the rsYolutitm <^ the 10th August 
changed the commirad of the armies, 
and ultimately proToed &tal to the Al- 
lies, not leas from the energy whi<^ it 
imparted to the goyemment than the 
ability which it brought to the head of 
military affairs. La&yette, having in 
Tain endeavoured to nose iiiA atandaixl 
of revolt agamstthe Jacobin^ was comr 
pdled to fly for safety to the Austrian 
lines; and Luckaer having disobeyed 
the Convention, the command of both 
their armies waa intrusted to Dumou- 
rier — a man whose ardent spirit, inde- 
fatigable activity, and boundless re* 
sources^ were peculiarly fitted to rssena 
France from the periloua aitaation in 
which it was placeid. 

Id. A triple barrier of strong foi^ 
tresses defends France frtnn invasion 
on its eastern frontiLo: The centre of 
this line, where an attack was threat- 
ened from the allied forces, is cover- 
ed by Thionville, Bitsch, Sarre Louis, 
Longwy, and Montmedy, in fronts and 
Metz, Verdun, S^dan, and M^sddx«s, in 
the rear; while the woody heights of 
the Aigonne forest, occupying a space 
of fifteen leagues between Terdun and 
S^dan, offer the most serious obstacles 
to the passage of an army. It was by 
this line that the Allies resolved to in- 
vade the country — ^which was the most 
judicious that, considering their force, 
they could have adopted ; for experi- 
ence has since proved, that a force of 
not less than two hundred and fifty 
thousand men would be requisite to 
make a successful irruption from the 
side of Switzerland or FLmders. Every- 



thing seemed to announee success, and, 
tended to recommend t]).e most vigor- 
ous measures in seizing it. The French 
armies, scattered over an immense line, 
from tiie Alps to the ocean, were inca^ 
pable of uniting finr any common operap- 
tion; and theirstate of disorganisation 
was such aa to render ii extremely 
doubtfid whether they w^ce either dis- 
posed or qualified to combine for effect-- 
ing it. Three fortresses only lay oa 
their road-— S^dan, Longwy, and Ver- 
dun' — all in a wretched state of defence;: 
after which, the army had nothing but 
ihe Aiigonne forest and a fertile plain 
to traverse on ihe road to Paris. In 
these eireomstances, a powerfiil and 
rapid attack on the centre seemed the 
most prudent^, as weU as the most ^- 
fectual means of disperGong the foreea 
of the Bevolution, and reaching the 
heart of its power, befoce any effective- 
array could be collected for its defmce. 
There can be no question of the wis- 
dom of the plan of operations ; but the 
Allies were grievously mistaken in ther 
degree of vdgour required for carrying, 
it into execution. 

17. The invading army advanced 
with slowness and apparent timidity^ 
in a country which they professed t<^ 
consider as the scene q£ certam con- 
qoeaU At length, after an inexphcable 
delay of above a fortnight, the fortresa 
of Longwy was invested on the 20th 
August ; and, a bombardment having 
be^i immediately commenced, the gar- 
rison, which was partly composed of 
volunteers, and divided in opinion, ca- 
pitulated on the 23d. At the same 
time^ intelligence was received of tha 
flight of La&yette from the army which 
he commanded, and that he had sought 
refiige from the violence of his soldiers 
wiUun the Austrian lines.. Everything 
seemed to announce success; and if the 
Duke of Brunswick, taking advanta^ 
of the consternation of the moment, 
had fEiUen with the bulk of his forces 
upon the army aroimd Sddan, now des- 
titute of a commander, there can be no 
doubt that a blow might hav^ been 
struck which would have spread such 
consternation among the revolutionary 
party aa would have led to the rapid 
termination of the war. Instead of 
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doing so, however, the allied army, 
following the preconcerted plan of ope- 
rations, advanced on the great road, 
and, after another unaccountable delay 
of six days around Longwy, moyed for- 
ward on the 29th, and on the 80th in- 
vested Verdun. On the 2d September 
this important fortress capitulated, after 
-a feeble resistance ; and there now re- 
mained no fortified place in a state of 
defence on the road to Paris.* 

18. After such exti*aordinaiy and un- 
hoped-for good fortune as the capitula- 
tion of the only fortresses which lay on 
their road, after an investment of a 
few days each, it is difficult to account 
-either for the subsequent inactivity or 
ultimate disasters of the allied army. 
The force aroimd S^dan, now under the 
•command of Dumourier, did not ex- 
ceed twenty-five thousand men, little 
more than a fourth part of the Duke 
of Brunswick's troops ; and the other 
armies were so far distant, that on it 
almost exclusively depended the salva- 
tion of France. But the dilatory con- 
duct of the Allies, joined to the enter- 
prise and genius of Dumourier, neu- 
tralised all these advantages. Nothing 
could rouse the Duke of Brunswick 
from his extraordinary circumspection 
— ^not even the ui:*gent representations 
of the king of "PrusfOA, who longed for 
•decisive operations.t Everythmg de- 
pended upon the immediate occupa- 
tion of the defiles of the Argonne forest, 
the last remaining barrier between a 

* In the course of the inarch the king of 
Prussia met a youxur soldier with his kiutp- 
■4sack on his back ana an old mnsket in his 
bands. "Where are you going?" said the 
king. *'To flglit»" replied the soldier. "By 
-that answer/" replied the monarch, " I re- 
•oognise the noblesse of France. " He saluted 
him, and passed on. The soldier's name has 
«ince become immortal ; it was Francois 
Chateaxtbriakd, then returning from his tra- 
Tels in North America to share in the dan- 
gers of the throne in his native country. — 
Ohatxaubbiamo, Mhnoirett 83, " Fragments." 

t The advantages which lay open to the 
invading army at this juncture, are thus set 
forth by the person of all others best quali- 
sfied to appreciate them— General Dumourier. 
" How did it happen," says he, " that, alter 
-the fall of Longwy on the 2Sd August, the 
enemy did not mstantly resolve to mardi on 
Stenay and Monzow, and there annihilate the 
Frencn army, or draw over the troops of the 
Tine to their side, in the perplexity in which 



victorious army of eighty thousand men 
and the capital These wooded heights 
were only six leagues in advance of the 
Allies, and it was of the utmost impor- 
tance to reach them before the enemy ; 
for, if once the war was carried into 
the plains beyond, there was little hope 
that the ill-disciplined troops of France 
would be able to withstand the numer- 
ous and magnificent cavalry of the Prus- 
sians. The eagle eye of Dumourier speed- 
ily pitched on the sole defensible point, 
and placing his hand on the Argonne 
forest in the map, — " There," said he, 
"iB the ThermopylaB of France: if I 
have the good fortune to arrive there 
before the Prussians, all is saved." His 
determination was instantly taken; but 
it appears that themovement upon that 
decisive line had been previously re- 
commended by the Executive Council 
of Paris. He had only delayed execut- 
ing it from an opinion, that the Allies 
would be detained several weeks before 
Longwy and Verdun, and that the best 
way of arresting their march waa to 
threaten an invasion of the Low Coun- 
tries. 

19. The forest of Argonne is a wooded 
ridge, extending from the neighbour- 
hood of S^dan, in a south-westerly 
direction, about thirteen leagues. Its 
breadth varies firom one to four leagues. 
Five roads traverse it, leading into the 
rich and fertile districts of Evdch^ 
firom the open and sandy plains of 
Champagne. The great road to Paris 

they were after the dethronement of the 
kinff I Nothing is more certain than that, 
if u^ey had done so, the French army would 
have disbanded ; nay, there is reason to be- 
lieve, that if some of ttie popular officers of 
the old regime had presented themselves at 
the advanced posts, a great part of the troops 
of the line, espedaUy the cavalry, would have 
joined the allied army. 

"When you are about to invade a country 
torn by a revolution, when you know that 
you may rely on a laxge party in its bosom, 
when you would deliver a king in fetters^ it 
should be a fixed principle, especially with 
a large army, to multiply your forces by ra- 
pidity of movement, and arrive like a clap of 
thunder at the capital, without giving the 
people time to recover from their consterna- 
tion. After Longwy was taken, if the army 
of SMan had been dispersed, no obstacle re- 
mained, either to the prosecution of a me- 
thodical campaign or an immediate muxdi 
to Paris."— DuHOUBiiB. iiL 32. 
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goes by the pass of Isleties : the other 
passes were named Grandpr^, Chdne- 
Populeux, Croix-au-Bois, and Chalade. 
These roads required to be occupied 
and guarded before they were reached 
by the enemy — a perilous operation, as 
it involyed a flank movement directly 
in front of a vastly superior hostile 
army. The ruinous efiect of the delay 
round Longwy, after the fall of that 
fortress, was now apparent. Had the 
allied forces moved on, instead of wait- 
ing there a week in inactivity, the war 
would have been carried into the plains 
of Champagne, and the broken groimd 
passed before the French army could 
possibly have arrived. Clairfait, with 
the advanced guard of the Allies, was, 
on the 80th August, only six leagues 
from Islettes, the principal passage 
through the forest of Argonne; while 
the nearest posts of the French, com- 
manded by Dillon, were distant ten 
leagues ; and the nearest road to reach 
it lay directly in front of the Austrian 
advanced posts. Determined, however, 
at all hazards, to gain the passes, Du- 
mourier, on the 31st, took the bold 
resolution of pushing on directly across 
the Austrian vanguai'd. This resolution 
was entirely successful : the Allies, ig- 
norant of his designs, and intent only 
on covering the siege of Verdun, which 
was going forward, withdrew their ad- 
vanced posts, and allowed the French 
to pass; and from the 1st to the 4th 
September, the whole army defiled 
within sight almost, of their videttes, 
and occupied the passes, Dumourier 
himself taking his station at Grandpr^, 
near the centre, with thirteen thousand 
men. He immediately fortified the 
position, and awaited in tranquillity 
the reinforcements which he expected 
from the interior, the army of the centi'e, 
and that of the north. 

20. These expected reinforcements 
were very considerable, for Boumon- 
vUle and Duval were hastening from 
the army of Flanders with sixteen thou- 
sand men ; while KeUermann, with 
twenty-two thousand, was expected in 
a few days from the neighbourhood 
of Metz. Large bodies were also ad- 
vancing frx>m Paris, where the rejmbli- 
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can government was taking the most 
energetic measures for the public de- 
fence. Camps for the recruits were 
formed at Soissons, Meaux, Rheims, 
and Ch&lons, where numerous volun- 
teers were daily arriving, animated with 
the greatest enthusiasm; while the san- 
guinary despots of Paris marched off 
thousands of citizens, reeking with the 
blood of the massacres in the prisons, 
to mo^e honourable combats on the 
frontier. The whole reinforcements 
from the interior were ordered to as- 
semble at Ste-M^nehould, a little in the 
rear of the position of the army. The 
camp of the French general himself 
at Qrandpr^ was one of uncommon 
strength. A succession of heights, 
placed in the form of an amphitheatre, 
formed the ground on which the army 
was placed : at their feet vast meadows 
stretched forth, in the midst of which 
the Aisne flowed in a deep stream, 
forming a valuable cover to the front 
of the camp. Two bridges only were 
thrown over the river, each of which 
was guarded by a strong advanced 
body. The enemy would thus be under 
the necessity of crossing the Aisue 
without the aid of bridges, traversing a 
wide extent ,of meadow, under the con- 
centric fire of numerous batteries, and 
finally scaling a rugged ridge broken 
by woods, strengthened by intrench- 
ments, and almost inaccessible. Con- 
fident in the strength of this position, 
Dumourier wrote to the minister of 
war in these terms : "Verdun is taken : 
I am in hourly expectation of the 
PiTissians : the camps at Grandpr^ and 
Islettes are the Thermopylae of France ; 
but I shall be more successful than 
Leonidas." 

21. While these energetic measures 
were going forward on the French side, 
the steps of the Allies, notwithstanding 
their^ extraordinary good fortune, were 
marked by that indecision which, in a 
war of invasion, and above all in the 
invasion of a revolutionary power, is 
the sure forerunner of defeat. It was 
evident from the position of the French 
army, and the nimierous reinforcements 
hastening to them from every quarter, 
that everything depended upon forcing 

M 
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Hho passes, aad throwing ihem into 
oonfaaion before their troops were 
ungmeuted, or the moral energy ac- 
quired which, in war, is eren more 
important than numerical strength. 
Instead of this^ the allied motroments 
were imacconntably tardy, as if they 
wished to give the French time to col- 
lect iheir forces, and complete their 
means of defence, before any decisiTe 
operations were commenced. Though 
Terdun capitulated on the 2d Septem- 
ber, the army did not advance till the 
f th, when it remained in position on 
the heights of Fromerville till the 11th, 
wasting in inactivity the most precious 
days of the campaign. At leoc^gth, be- 
ing informed of the occupation of l^e 
passes by Dumouiier, and having com- 
pleted his preparations, the Duke of 
Brunswick, on the 12th, moved a part 
of his forces to Iiandres, and ranained 
there in perfect inactivity till the 17th, 
threatenmg the left of the French poei- 
tion. 

22. Misinformed aa to this move- 
ment, Bumouiier withdrew a consider- 
able part of the forces which occupied 
the pass of Oroix-au-Bois, one of the 
five which traversed the forest of Ar- 
gonne, and was situated on the left of 
the line, to support the centre at 
Grandpr^ where an attack was antici- 
pated. The consequence was, that on 
the 12th CUdrfait established himself 
in that important post, and thus broke 
the French line, and threatened to take 
it in rear. Sensible of his. error, the 
French general detached General Qhar 
zot to retake the position; but the 
Austrian general not only maintained 
his ground, but defeated and threw 
back his opponents from the central 
corps of the army, so as entirely to 
turn the left of tiie French position. 
The situation of Dumourier was now 
highly criticaL His force in the central 
eamp at Grandpr^ did not exceed six- 
teen thousand men, while the whole 
Prussian army was in his front, and 
the Austrians under Clairfait»were ra- 
pidly defiling into his rear. "TTo com- 
plete his misfortunes, Kellermann, 
whose march from Metz had been un- 
accountably slow, had not yet arrived; 
and it was evident that he could not 



effect a junction but in the rear of the 
position in the Argomie forest ; while 
the detachment intrusted with the de- 
fence of the pass of ChSne-Populeux, 
unable to resist the attacks of the Aus- 
trians, abandoned its position, and feH 
back towards Ohdlons. ** Never," saya 
Dumouri^, ''was the situation of an 
army more desperate : France was 
within a hairbreaidth of destruction.'*' 

23. In this extremity the French ge- 
neral resolved to evacuate entirely the 
line of the Argonne forest, and to &11 
back with all his forces to the positiom 
of Ste-H^nehould, a few leagues in his 
rear. Bverything depended upon gain- 
ing time. The heavy rains were al]peadj 
commencing, which promised to ren- 
der a further advance of the Allies ex-* 
tremely dif&cult, if not impracticable. 
The camp, in consequence, was raised 
at midnight on the 15th ; and on the 
17th the whole army was eoUected in 
tibe rear, at Bte-Mdnehould, where he 
resolved to remain firm tUl the ex- 
pected reinforcements arrived. His 
forces did not exceed twenty-five thou- 
sand men, but their position was de- 
fended by a numerous and excellent 
artUlery; whide the reinforcements, 
which were daily expected, promised 
to raise their numterical amount to 
seventy thousand combatants. During 
the retreat, however, an incident oc- 
curred which had well-nigh brought 
destruction on the whole army. Ge- 
neral Chazot, who commanded the rear* 
guard of ten tbousand men, was attacked 
at Vaux by fifteen hundred Prussian 
hussars, and four pieces of horse ar- 
tillery. The French troops instantly 
took to flight, disbanded themselves^ 
rushed through the main body in the 
utmost confusion, and numbers fled as 
far as Rheims and Paris in the most 
dreadful alarm. But for the exertions 
of General Duval, who succeeded in 
reorganising part of the rearguard, and 
of General Miranda, who restored or- 
der in the main body, the whole column 
would have been iiTctrievably routed. 
The Prussian cavalry, however, not be- 
ing supported, were at length obliged 
to retire, astonished at their easy suc- 
cess, and lamenting that so favourable 
an opportunity had been lost of de- 
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fitroying their whole opponents. If 
two thousand more allied horse had 
followed up this suooess, the whole 
French aiiuy would ha^e been irre- 
trieyably routed. As it was, many of 
their troops fled thirty leagues and up- 
wards from the field of battie, spread- 
ing consternation wherever they went> 
and declaring that all was lost At 
six in the evening, after the troops had 
taken up their ground near Dammaiv 
tin, a new panic seized the troops : the 
artillerymen, in haste, harnessed their 
horses to escape beyond the little river 
Bioune, and aU the camp was in confu- 
sion. At length some degree of order 
WB£ restored, by the dragoons in the 
general's escort striking the fugitives 
with the fl«tB of their sabres; great 
fires were lighted, and the army rested 
in groups around them without any 
distinction or order. 

24. " I have been obliged," said Du- 
mourier, in his letter to ihe Conven- 
tion, ''to return from the camp of 
Grandpr^. During the retreat an un- 
accountable panic seized the army ; ten 
thousand men fled from fifteoi hundred 
Prussian hussars ; the loss did not 
amount to fifty men ; everything is re- 
paired, and I answer for &e safety of 
France." But he was fur from f eehng^ 
in reality, the confidenoe which these 
words seemed to indicate. The rout of 
so large a portion of his forces demon- 
strated how little reliance was to, be 
placed on the undisciplined levies, of 
which they were in great part ccmu- 
posed, when performing movements in 
presence of a numerous and warlike 
enemy. He resolved, in ccmsequenoe, 
to make the war one of positions, and 
to inspire his troops with fresh confi- 
dence, by placing them b^iind impreg- 
nable intrenchments. The situation of 
the new camp which he selected was 
well calculated to effect these objecta 
Standing on a rising ground, in the 
centre of a large and open Tiilley, it 
commanded all the country around; 
the centre of the army, under his own 
immediate orders, faced towards Quun- 
pagne, while the corps of Dillon was sta- 
tioned on the road leading from Verdun, 
and still held the passes of Islettes and 
Chalade, through which the principal 



road to Paris was conducted. A nume- 
rous artillery defended all the avenues 
to the camp, and water was to be had 
in abundance from the river Ajsao, 
which bounded its right sida In this 
position the French general anxiously 
awaited the arrival of the expected re- 
inforcements. Terrified att£e reports 
wfaidi theyreeeived of the rout at Yanx, 
Kellermana and Benznonville retired, 
when almost dose to the camp of Ste- 
M^nehould, the former to Vitry, the 
latter to Chfilons. They would have 
beenirretrievably separated, if the Allies 
had showed liie least vigour in improv- 
ing their advantages. Butth^ extt»- 
oidinary delays gave Dumourier time 
to reiterate his orders for an immediate 
junction. KeUermann and Beumon- 
ville made a long circuit by the rear ;: 
and at length, on the 19th, the whole^ 
three aimies were united in the neigh- 
bouiliood of Ste-M^nehould. The or- 
ders to Beumonville were canied by 
an aide-de-camp of Dumourier, named 
Macdoitald/ afterwards Duke of Ta- 
rentum, and victor of tiie field of Wag- 
ram. 

* Ettenne Jaqoes Joseph Maodonald, one 
of the most ipoUsM and distinguished mar- 
ahaisof France, was bom at S^dan, the Urthr- 
T^aoe of Turenne^ on 17th November 176& 
He waa descended, as his name indicates, 
from an old Boottidi fiimily, whose fideUtrto-^ 
their monarciis in misforbine had led them 
to follow the fortunes of the exiled Stuarts 
to 8t Oermain. He entered early in life into 
the leffion of Mailleboia, raised for the por- 

Eyae of aiding the French party in HoUaad. 
e was afterwaids transfeired as sab-lieu- 
tenant into the Irish regiment of Dillon, in 
vrhichhe was when the ReTohition brokeout. 
Upon that event, though strongly attached 
to the Royalist parfy, he did not quit France, 
being induced to rraoain there by an attadh- 
ment to the daughter of M. Jacob, who had 
embraced the popular sidsi To that Ibrtu- 
nate eiroumstance he with reason ascribed his 
subsequent elevation, for it retained him in 
the path where promotion was to be aoouired 
and fflory won. His abilities for military 
oommnaoon procured him a place, at the 
commencement of hostilities, first on the 
Btaif of General Beumonville, and afterwarda 
of General Dumourier. Budtx was the valour 
he displayed at Jemappee, that he wasmado 
colonel of the old regunent of Picardy on the 
spot, and he •commanded tiiat boc^ in the 
subsequent invasion of Flandem He did 
not ibilow Dumourier in his abandonment of 
the R^ublican cause^ but continued to serve 
under fichegru in the Army of the North in 
the campaign of 1TD4, against the English, in 
the course of which he greatly distinguished 
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25. Their arrival totally changed the 
state of affairB. The spirit of the French 
soldiers was prodigiously elated by so 
great an accession of strength. It was 
no longer a corps of twenty-fire thou- 
sand who maintained an unequal strug- 
gle with eighty thousand enemies, but 
a great army, seventy thousand strong, 
which sought to measure its strengtili 
with the invaders. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, disorder and dismay, the conse- 
quence of their recent disasters, pre- 
vailed in the rear of the French posi- 
tion. The fugitives from Vaux, who 
fled almost thirty leagues into the in- 
terior, declared everywhere that the 
army was destroyed, that Dumourier 
was a traitor, and that all was lost. 
The national guard and gendarmerie at 
Bheims, Soissons, and Ch&lons, were 
seized by the same spirit ; pillage be- 
came universal ; the corps disbanded, 
and wreaked their disappointment on 
their own officers, many of whom they 
put to death. Such was the genersd 
consternation, that the people of the ca- 
pital began to despair of the Republic, 
and hesitation became visible in the 
new levies who were daily forwarded 
from its gates to the frontier. Nothing 
could be clearer than that, if the Allies 
had acted with the least vigour at this 
period, they could with ease have ar- 
rived at Paris, and crushed the Revo- 
lution before it had acquired either 
the energy or consistency of military 
strength. 

26. The troops of Beumonville, which 
arrived first, were stationed at Sainte- 
Cohiers. When those of Kellermann 
came up, Dumourier ordered them to 
encamp between Dampierre and Elise, 
behind the river Aube ; and, as an at- 
tack from the enemy was anticipated, 

himself. In 1798 be was employed under 
Massena and Berthier in the invasion of the 
Boman States, md inflicted a notable de^t 
on Mack, at the head of the unwarlike troops 
of Naples, in the neighbourhood of Otricoli. 
After this he took i^rt in the invasion and 
easy conquest of Naples ; carried the ramparts 
of Capua, and on the retirement of Champi- 
onnet from the supreme command, became 
f^neral-in-chief of the republican forces in 
the Neapolitan territonr. Thenceforward his 
name wiU be found blended with many of 
the most important and interesting events 
of this history. Though often defeated. 



to advance in that event to the heights 
of Yalmt. Kellermann conceived the 
order to mean, that he should take post 
there from the first, and accordingly 
occupied the heights with all his artil- 
lery and baggage,, and began to erect 
his tents. The confusion occasioned by 
their arrival attracted the attention of 
the Prussians, who had arrived on the 
opposite heights of La Lune, and led to 
an action inconsiderable in itself, but 
most important in the consequences 
which it produced. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick, hearing of the departure of Du- 
mourier from the camp at Grandpr^, at 
length put his troops in motion, passed 
the now unguarded defiles of the forest, 
and on the 18th crossed the Aube, and 
advanced between the French army and 
Paris. By this bold movement he hoped 
to cut off the enemy from their re- 
sources, and compel them either to 
abandon the capital or surrender. In 
this way the hostile armies were placed 
in the most singular position ; the Prus- 
sians faced towards the Rhine, and had 
their back to Champagne, while Du- 
mourier, with his rear at the forest of 
Argonne, faced towards the French ca- 
pital 

27. Arrived on the heights of La 
Lune, on the morning of the 20th, in a 
thick haze, the Prussians, when the 
vapours cleared away, x>erceived the 
French opposite to them,on the heights 
of Yalmy. A cannonade immediately 
commenced. Dumourier, perceiving 
that it was too late to draw Kellermann 
back to the camp originally assigned to 
him, immediately detached nine bat- 
talions and eight squadrons under Ge- 
neral Chazot, to his support; while 
General Steingel was placed, with six- 
teen battalions, on the heights which 

Maodonald's reputation never suffered: his 
noble charge at the head of the French re- 
serve decided the battle of Wagram in favour 
of Napoleon ; and, amidst the general de- 
fection of his other marshals, he exhibited 
a glorious example of fidelity to him amidst 
the disasters of Fontainbleau. Other mar- 

?hals of the empire have exceeded him in 
he lustre of their military achievements — 
none have equalled him in the puritv of 
his chaiacter, and his adherence, amid all 
the revolutions of fortune, to the principles 
ofhononr.—Biographie UniveneUe^ Ixxii. 2G8 
(Hacdomalo). 
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commanded the position of Valmy on 
the right. The Duke of Brunswick 
formed his army in three columns, and 
seemed disposed to commence an at- 
tack by the oblique method, the favouv- 
ite mode at that time in the Prussian 
forces. An accidental explosion of some 
ammunition waggons, near the mill of 
Yalmy, occasioned a momentary disor- 
der in the French army, and, if followed 
up by a yigorous attack, would proba- 
bly have 1^ to a total defeat. But the 
powerful fire of the French artQlery, 
the energetic conduct of Kellermann, 
and the steady firont exhibited by his 
troops, disconcerted the Prussians, and 
induced the duke to hesitate before en- 
gaging his troops in a general action. 
The i^air terminated in a vigorous can- 
nonade on both sides, and the superb 
columns of the Prussians were drawn 
off at night) without having fired a shot. 
Kellermann bivouacked after the action 
on the heights of Valmy, and the Prus- 
sians on those of La Lune, barring the 
great road to Chdlons, and still between 
Dumourier and Paris. 

28. It is with an invading army as 
with an insurrection : an indecisive ac- 
tion is equivalent to a defeat. The af- 
fair of Valmy was merely a cannonade ; 
the total loss on each side did not ex- 
ceed eight hundred men ; the bulk of 
the forces on neither was drawn out. 
Not a musket-shot had been fired, nor 
a sabre-wound given. It was evident 
to both armies that political considera- 
tions had here overruled the military 
operations of the Allies, and that no 
real trial of st):«ngth hiad taken place. 
Yet it produced upon the invaders con- 
sequences equivalent to those of the 
most terrible overthrow. The Duke of 
Brunswick no longer ventured to de- 
spise an enemy who had shown so much 
steadiness under a severe fire of artil- 
lery. Defeat had been avoided when 
most dreaded : the elevation of victory, 
the self-confidence which insures it, had 
passed over to the other side. Gifbed 
with an uncommon degree of intelli- 
gence, and influenced by an ardent ima- 
gination, the French soldiera are easily 
depressed by disaster, but proportion- 
afly raised by success; they rapidly 
xnaJke the traoeition from the one state 



of feeling to the other. From the can- 
nonade at Valmy maybe dated the com- 
mencement of the career of victory 
which carried their armies to Vienna 
and the Kremlin. 

29. After the action, Kellermann was 
withdrawn from the heights of Valmy 
to the ground originally assigned him 
in the intrenched camp ; while the Prus- 
sians strengthened themselves in their 
position on the heights of La Lune, still 
covering the great road to Ch&lons and 
Palis. The Executive Council evinced 
great disquietude at the situation of the 
armies, as well they might, as it left 
Paris entirely unprotected, and the 
Prussian army interposed between their 
own troops and that^pitaL They re- 
peatedly urged Dumourier to change 
his ground for such a position as might 
cover Ch^ons, Meaux, and Rheims, 
which were threatened by the enemy's 
light troops. He replied, ydth. the finn- 
ness of a great general, that he would 
maintain his present position ; and, so 
feur from detaching forces to cover 
Chdlons, he gave oMers for the troops 
which were collecting there to advance 
neai'er to the scene of action. Irritated 
by his refusal to obey these orders, the 
Committee of Public Salvation threat- 
ened to deprive Dumourier of his com- 
mand, if he did not comply with their 
instructions ; but he wi'ote in answer, 
" You may do so ; but I shall keep my 
dismissal secret till I see the enemy re- 
tire. I shall then show it to my sol- 
diers, and return to Paris to receive 
punishment for having saved m^^ coun- 
try in spite of itself." Meanwhile, he 
neglected nothing which might encour- 
age the soldiers, and kelp alive their 
hopes. Night and day he was to be 
seen at their watch-fires, conversing 
with the common men, and predicting 
the speedy retreat of their enemies. 
By these means he appeased their dis- 
content, and, by communicating to them 
his views, inspired them with his confi- 
dence. Meanwhile, the position of Is- 
lettes was still preserved ; and an at- 
tack, by a detachment of the Allies, on 
that important pass, was defeated by 
the obstinate resistance of the officer in 
command. 

80. The conduct of the Duke of 
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BruDawick, both in this action, and the 
moYementa for three weeks which had 
preceded it^ would be altogether inex- 
pUoable, if the external aspect of the 
military events alone was considered. 
But the truth was, as has at length been 
revealed, that during aU this period a 
secret' negotiation was in d^iendenoe 
between nun andDamourier,the object 
«f which was to obtain, after a little de- 
lay^ the recognition of Uieconstitutional 
throne by the latter, and the junction 
-of his army to the inrading force. This 
negotiation was akil&dly conducted by 
the French general, who constantly held 
out that he was in reality fayouraHe 
to the king and the constitntion, amd 
would show him^lf ao when the pro- 
per time arrived ; but that^ in ocdar to 
do this with effect, it was necesnsry to 
wait for the arrival of the other corpa- 
d'arm^e, as without an imposing force 
such a declaration would not be attend- 
ed with the desired effect at Paris, and 
'thatany disaster in the meantime would 
put an end to all his deaigBs. By these 
plausible butinsidious communications, 
Dumourier gained time to retire from 
the Aigonne forest to Ste-M ^nehould 
without mokstation, and completely 
paralysed his antagonist^ till the anival 
of the expected remforcements put him 
in a situation to throw off the maak, 
and openly resist the allied arnnL 

31. The same secret negotiatioB which 
had already arrested thur movements, 
restrainedtbe Prussian aamsonthe field 
of Valmy; the Duke of Brunswick was 
fearful, by a decided action and pro- 
bable victory, of eanverting a pconuaed 
ally into adecidedoi^nent.* Nosooner 
was the cannonade concluded than the 
interchange of secret uMasengers be- 
came more actira than ever. Lombard, 
pirate secretary to the duke, suffered 
himself to be made prisoner in disguise 
by the French patrols, and conducted 
the negotiation. The doka insisted on 
the immediate liberation of the king^ 

* This was openly alladed to in the Prus- 
sian offioiid dtti{)ateti giving an account of the 
tettla. " Piom the genenl ta the lowest 
Boldiar the most snthinsstia spixtkanhmitad 
the vrmy, and it would undoubtedly have 
gained a glorious victory, ^ eonnderatUma of 
a itiil higher kind had not prevented the Unff 
from gimng &att2«."— Habd. L 488. 



and re-establiBhment of a constitutional 
monarchy; while the French general 
avowed that these were the objects 
which he really cherished at the bottom 
of his heart,^ but that^ in order to carry 
these intentions into effect with any 
prospect of success, it was indispens- 
able^ in the first place, that the AUies 
should retira and evacuate the French 
territory; that their doing so would 
give him so much influence that he had 
no doubt of being able to achieve these 
desirable objects^ and that he pledged 
his word of honour to do so ; whereas, 
if these terms were resisted, he would 
exert all the means in his power to de- 
stroy the invaders, which his present 
situation, at the head of ahundred thou- 
sand men, enabled him to effect with* 
out difiiculty* He added, that the ne- 
cessary effect of saebi. a continuance of 
the contest would be 1^ destruction of 
the king and the royal fiunily, whose 
lives were already menaced by the an- 
archical fiEu:tion who held the reins of 
power at Paris. 

32. These repreaentations of Dumou- 
rier made a great impression at the 
allied headquarters. .The danger to 
the king's person was efidCTt» firom the 
violence of the Jacobins, and the fright- 
ful massacre in the prisons which had 
already taken jUmco, The conduct of 
the Bepublicaxus, under the eaononada 
of y almy, had demonstrated that their 
troops could at least stand fire, and 
were not disposed to join the invaders 
— drcumstanoes whidi, in the most far 
vourable view, presaged a severe and 
bloody contest before the war was 
brought to a suecessfoliasae. It seemed 
foreign to the interests of Prussia to 
risk its sovereign and the flower of its 
army by a further advance iuto France, 
in pursuance ^ objects in which it had 
no immediate or peculiar interest^ and 
whidi, if too warmly pursued, would 
profaaUy divert the national forces from 
the side of Pohmd, where zeal acquisi- 
tions for l&e manazchy were to be 
ofatfldiied. These coasidenetions were 
stronglLy urged upon the king by his 
council, and the Duike of Braiswick, 
wlio hadaot altogether lost hopes that 
brilliant prospects still awaited him 
from tke triumph of the liberal party 
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in France. But the king steadily re- 
nfited, and, inflamed by nulitaiy ar- 
dour, and a g^erous desire to saye the 
august oaptiyes at Paris, warmly usged 
an immediate advance to the capital 
" Who knows," said the Duke df Bruns- 
wick, ''that our first victory may not be 
the signal for the death of the king ? " 
— "How fearful soever," replied the 
monarch> " may be the situatum of the 
royal fainily,. I think we should not re^ 
tire. I desire from the bottom of my 
heart to arrive in time to delivw the 
king of France; but my first duty is to 
save Europe." 

33. The French emigrant noblesse 
strongly supported thia noble resolu- 
tion. "A meUiodicalwar," said they, in 
September 1792, "may be the most 
prudent agadnst a regular power, the 
forces and strength of whichare known; 
but those of France during a revolu- 
tion cannot be thus estimated. Its 
armies, at present far from numerous, 
«nd ill-disciplined, will become habitu* 
ated to war, will be multiplied tenfold^ 
if they are allowed time : the soldiers, 
the chie&, will alike learn by experi- 
ence. Bevolutionazy fiiaaticjsm wiU 
every day make greater progress in the 
minds of the people ; and soon they 
will become ungovernable by any other 
method but forciBi At present they hesi^ 
tate; they have not declared themsdves 
openly. They are waiting for some de- 
cisive event — some striking success, to 
fikrow them to which side victory is 
likely to incline. It was neither after 
thebattleof theTrebbia, nor of Thraay- 
meue, that the allies and subjects of the 
Boman republic declared themselves ; 
but no sooner did Hannibal march for- 
ward and gain the victory of Cannss, 
than nearly the whole subject towns 
and nations rose and solicited his alU- 
anee. It is to Paris th»t we should 
march, and arrive like a thunderbolt, 
in order to prevent the factions from 
completiBg their measures for raising 
the immense, and now inert mass of 
the nation." This adds another to 
the many proo& with which history 
abounds, that the truth is generally as 
clearly perceived by some, during the 
course of events, as it is ftSberwaids by 
all the world; and that it is to tb« 



prejudice or timidity which prevents 
their advice being followed, that the 
greatest public calamities are generally 
owing* 

84. The negotiation, however, not* 
withstanding these pressingarguments^ 
still continued. The king of Prussia 
offered terms on which he was willing 
immediately to evacuate the French 
territory;* but, in answer^ he received 
a bulletin, containing the decree of the 
Assembly abolishing royalty in France^ 
and converting the kingdom Into a re- 
pubUe. Filled with consternation at 
this intelligence, the Prussian envoys 
returned mournfully to their camp; and 
Dumouriev artfully took advantage of 
the general alarm,, to- represent that he 
was as much distressed as any one at 
the turn alfoirs had taken at Paris ; 
that the Republican party was now tri- 
umphant, and couldbe overthrown only 
by the restoration of calmer ideas on 
the return of peace ; but that nothing 
could be more certain, then that any 
further advance of the invaders would 
involve in instantaneous ruin the king^ 
the royal faunily,.and the whole nobility, 
and render uttei'ly hopeless the resto- 
ration of legitimate authority. While 
skilfully mddng use of these painful 
and too probable considerations to pa- 
ralyse the allied armies, and cause them 
to waste the time in fhiitless negotia- 
tions, Bumourier apprised the govern- 
ment at Paris of all that was going for- 
ward, and informed them that he wa# 
satisfied that the distress was very great 
in the army of tiie invaders, and that 
by a little i^irther fiimness on his part 
they would be driven to a disastrous 
retreatt At the same time he wrote a 

• They were-"- 

'*1. Hxe king disdliSoui all faitention to re- 
store- the ancient regime, but wishes only the 
establishment of such a constitution as may 
be for the advants^e of the kingdom. 

"2. He insiststhat all propagandism should 
cease in his own dominions^ and those of his 
idlies. 

**'al That the king should be set at liberty. 

''iSdSepUniber 1792.*' 

t "The proposala of the king of Prussia," 
said he» " do not api)«ar to offer a basis for a 
negotiation^ but they demonstrate that their 
distress is very gTeat-^« fitct suffidentiy indi> 
cated by the ^wetdhedness of th^ bvead, the 
multitude of their sick, and the languoc of 
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long memorial to the king of Prussia^ 
in which he adduced every argument 
calculated to shake his resolution to 
advance £eu:ther, and insisted, in an es- 
pecial manner, on the danger to which 
it would expose the king of France. 

35. Frederick William, however, re- 
mained firm ; neither the strong repre- 
sentations of his generals as to the dan- 
ger of his army, nor the still more press- 
ing perils of the king of France, could 
shake his resolution. At a council of 
war, held at headquarters on the 27th 
of September, at which the ministers of 
Austria and Russia assisted, it was re- 
solved to advance and give battle on the 
29ih. But before this resolution could 
be carried into execution, intelligence 
was received, which gave the numerous 
party in the Prussian cabinet, who long- 
ed for peace, the ascendant. A decree 
of the Committee of Public Salvation 
was brought to headquarters, in which 
it had been unanimously resolved to 
enter into no negotiation until the Prus- 
sian troops had entirely evacuated the 
French territory. Advices at the same 
time arrived from London and the 
Hague, containing the refusal of the 
cabinet of St James's and the States- 
General to join the coalition. The ge- 
nerals now redoubled theii* represen- 
tations on the disastrous state of the 
army; and the Countess Lichtenau, the 
king^s mistress, yielding to a lai^ge bribe 
from the French government, employed 
her too powerful influence for the same 
object Assailed at once in so many 
different quarters, and overcome by the 
representations of his generals as to the 
necessity of the measure, the king at 
length yielded ; and on the 29th the 

their attacks. I am .persuaded that the king 
of Prussia is now heartibr sorr^ at being so 
far in advance, and would readily adopt any 
means of extricating himself from his embar- 
rassments. He keeps so near me, from the 
wish to engage us in a combat as the only 
means he has of escaping ; for if I keep within 
my intrenchments for eight days longer, his 
army will dissolve of itself from want of pro- 
visions. I will undertake no serious negotia- 
tion without your authority, and without re- 
ceiving from you the basis on which it is to 
be conducted. All that I have hitherto done 
without M. If anstein is to gain time, and 
commit no one. " — Secret Detpatch^ Dumourier 
to Uu French Oovtmmmtf 24ih September,' 
BjlXD. I 500. 



orders given for battle were revoked, 
and a retreat was resolved on. It was 
agreed between the generals of the two 
armies, that the Prussians, on condi- 
tion, of evacuating the foriaresses of 
which they had made themselves mas- 
ters, should not be disquieted in their 
rear; and Dtmiourier,delightedat being 
relieved by his skill and firmness from 
the overwhelming dangers by which he 
had been surrounded, wrote to the Con- 
vention — " The Republic owes its sal- 
vation to the retreat of the Prussians. 
Had I not resolved to resist the uni- 
versal opinion of all around me, the 
enemy was saved, and France in danger." 

36. In coming to this determination, 
the Prussian cabinet were governed, not 
less by the old standing jealousy of 
Austria, which at that period so strong- 
ly influenced both their councils and 
the feelings of the people, than by the 
prospect of dangers from a further ad- 
vance. The king, in entering upon the 
campaign, had contemplated only a ra- 
pid march to Paris ; but the proti'actlon 
of the war, and increasing resistance 
of the French, rendered it evident that 
that object could not easily be accom- 
plished, and that its prosecution would 
seriously endanger the long-hoped-for 
Polish acquisitions, while the dethrone- 
ment and captivity of Louis exposed 
him to imminent hazard, if the army 
continued its advance towards the capi- 
tal. The event soon justified the con- 
fidence of the French general. Dumou- 
rier was at the head of sixty thousand 
men, including twelve thousand horse, 
even after all the losses of the cam- 
paign ; his artillery was numerous, and 
his position excellent ; while large de- 
tachments were rapidly forming at Cha- 
lons, Rheims, Soissons, Epemay, and 
all the towns in the interior. His troops, 
though somewhat affected by the sever- 
ity of the weather, were upon the whole 
in good health and condition ; and suf- 
ficient supplies arrived for the camp 
from S^dan and Metz, which still re- 
mained in the power of the French. 

37. On the other hand, the condition 
of the allied army was daily becoming 
more critical. Their convoys, harassed 
by the garrisons of S^dan and Mont- 
medy, and drawn from the remote pro- 
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vinces of Luxembourg and Treves by 
tbie pass of Grandpr^, arrived very ir- 
regularly; the soldiers had been already 
four days without rations, and subsist- 
ed on com steeped in unwholesome 
water. The plains of Champagne were 
sterile, destitute alike of water, forage, 
and provisions. The rains had set in 
with more than usual severity, and the 
troops, bivouacked on the open plain, 
were severely affected with dysenteries, 
.and other contagious maladies, which 
had already cut off one-third from the 
effective strength of the army. In these 
circumstances, to advance farther at 
this late season into the enemy's terri- 
tory would have been an act of the 
highest temerity, and might have en- 
dangered the safety of the king of Prus- 
sia, as weU as his whole forces. An 
attack on the French intrenched camp 
was of doubtful success; failure in such 
an enterprise certain ruin. The only 
rational plan was, to ratire into the fer- 
tile district of the three bishoprics, 
form the siege of Montmedy, and take 
up their quarters in Lorraine for the 
winter, retaining as their advanced posts 
the defiles in the Argonne forest which 
they had acquired. But this project 
was inconsistent with the secret con- 
vention which had been adopted, and 
therefore a retreat to the Rhine was 
resolved on. 

38. But while these perplexities were 
accumulating on the allied forces, it 
was with the utmost difficulty that 
Bumourier was able to maintain his po- 
sition against the reiterated orders of 
the Convention, and the representations 
of the officers m his own camp. The 
French government was in the greatest 
alann at finding no regular force be- 
tween the capital and the Allies. The 
detached corps of the enemy, who spread 
as far as Rheims, diffused a general 
consternation over the whole country. 
Courier after courier was despatched to 
the general, with orders to quit his po- 
sition, and draw near to Paris ; and in 
these representations Kellermann and 
the other officers of the army warmly 
joined. The great concentration of 
forces soon occasioned a want of pro- 
visions in the camp ; the soldiers were 
at last two or three days without bread; 



and attempts at mutiny were already 
beginning, especially in the battalions 
of F^d^r^s, recently arrived from Paris. 
Even the superior officers began to be 
impressed with the necessity of reti'eat- 
ing; and Kellermann urged such a 
movement with so much earnestness 
that the general was obliged to promise, 
like Columbus, that^ if the object of his 
wishes was not attained in a given num- 
ber of days, he would retire. But the 
firmness of Dumourier triumphed over 
every obstacle ; and it was by impress- 
ing upon his soldiers the truth, that 
whichever of the parties could fast long- 
est would prove victorious, that he in- 
spired them with resolution to sui^- 
mount all their privations. 

39. An armistice of the limited soii; 
above mentioned, which stipulated only 
that the Allies should not be molested 
in their rear during their retreat, and 
lefb the French at perfect liberty to 
harass the flanks of the invading army, 
was instantly taken advantage of by 
Dumourier. On the same day on which 
it was concluded, he detached several 
corps, which forced back the most ad- 
vanced parties of the enemy, which had 
spread such dismay through- the inte- 
rior, and, gradually pressing round their 
flanks, at length hemmed in their rear, 
cut off their detachments, and inter- 
cepted their convoys. Experience sel- 
dom teaches nations wisdom ; an error 
of precisely the same nature was com- 
mitted by Napoleon, with still more 
disastrous consequences, in the armis- 
tice between Murat and Eutusoff, near 
Moscow, in the Russian campaign. On 
the 80th September the Allies com- 
menced their retreat, and repassed the 
defiles of the Argonne forest without 
molestation on the 2d and 8d October. 
Kellermann in vain urged the com- 
mander to adopt more vigorous mea- 
sures to harass their march, and strongly 
recommended the immediate detach- 
ment of a lai*ge body upon Clermont. 
In consequence of the secret under- 
standing with the enemy, and of a dis- 
trust of his own troops in field move- 
ments ih presence of so disciplined n 
force as the Prussians, Dumourier al- 
lowed them to retreat in perfect tran- 
quillity, and in the most leisurely man- 
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sfir. On the first day they retired only 
three miles, and Tvithout abandoning 
aay of their e<{iiipage ; and it was not 
tin the defile of 6hrsuidpr^ was passed, 
and the Prussians were flfbeen leagues 
in advanee, that KeHermann was de* 
tadied in pursuit The Allies with- 
drew in the finest order, and in the 
moert pacific manner, though dreadfully 
weakened by diseasa 

40, BeUerad by the retreat of the 
Prussians £com the pressing danger 
which had obliged him to concentrate 
his forces, Dumourier conceivedhimself 
atUbeirty toresume his fayoucite project 
of an inyasion of flanders. Leavings 
therefore, Kellennannwith forty thou- 
sandmen to folJbwthe retiring columns^ 
he sent thirty thousand to the aimy of 
the north, under Beumonviile, and he 
faimaell repaired to Paris. The force 
with which the Prussians retired was 
about fifby-sLE thousand men,* tiie re- 
mainder a£ their ibroe haying remained 
behind or fallen sick. Their retreat 
was conducted throughout in the most 
imposing manner, taking position and 
&mng about on occasioa of eyery halt 
It was impoBsible, consequently, for the 
French general, with his inconsiderable 
force, to majee any imprsssion on the 
retiring mass; and the French gen0> 
rals, satisfied with saving the Repub- 
lic, appou: to hay e been rather disposed 
to msJLB a bridge of gold for a flying 
«nemy. In virtue of the express un- 
derstanding already mentioned, no mo* 
lestation was offered to the invaders in 
their retreat. Verdun and Longwy 
were successiyely abandoned. In the 
end of October the Allies evacuated 
Fhtnce, and the troops of Kellermann 
went into cantonments between thefoas* 
tions of Longwy and the Moselle; On 
getting possession of the ceded for- 
tresses, tiie commissaries of the Con- 
vention took a bloody revenge on the 
royalist party. A number of beautiful 
youi^ women, who had presented gar- 

Infiuitrx. CMttlry. 

* Prussians, . 20,856 7,420 
AuBtriana, . 10,000 

French Emignmts, 8,400 8,600 

46,250 11,020—66,276; 

'^JSate given in Bebtband de Mocletilli^ 
X.41. 



lands of flowers to the king of Prussia 
during the advance of the army, were 
sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
and condemned to death. The Prus- 
sians lefb behind them, on their route, 
the most mdanoholy proofis of the dis- 
asters of the campaign. AHtheviUagea 
were filled with the dead and dying. 
Without any considerable fighting, the 
Allies had lost, by dyseat^and f&» 
v^s, twenty-five thousand men, or 
more than a fourth of their numbers. 

41. While these decisive events were 
taking place in the central provinces, 
operations of minor importance, but 
yet material to the issue of the cam- 
paign, were going on upon the two 
flanks in Alsace and in the Low Coun- 
tries. The principal forces of both 
parties having been drawn from the 
Netherlands, to strengthen the armies 
of the ceaiicey the mov^amants there 
were necessarily inconsiderable. The 
French camp at Mauide was broten 
up, and aretceat commenced to the in- 
traiched position at Bruill^, a strong- 
hold somewhat in the rear.. But in 
ezecuting> this movement, the retreat- 
ing force was, on 14th September, at« 
tacked and completely routed by the 
Austrians, with the Jobs of all their 
artillezy, equipage, and ammunition. 
Encouraged by tlus easy success, the 
invaders, under the Archduke Albert, 
with a force of twenty-five tiiousand, 
undertook the siege of Li^ one of the 
strongest towns in Europe, and which, 
in 1708, had made a glorious defence 
against the united armies of Eugene 
and Marlborough. The 'garrison, con« 
sisting of ten thousand men, and the 
commander, a man of courage and en- 
ergy, were devoted to the cause of the 
Republic. In these circumstances, little 
success could be hoped for finm a re- 
gular siege ; but the Austrians endea* 
voured to intimidate the governor by 
the terror of a bombardment, which 
was continued night and day for awhole 
week. This terrible temprat produced 
little impression upon ihe soldierB, who, 
secure withinbomb-proof casemates, be- 
held it fall with indifference upon the 
defenceless inhabitants ; but upon the 
people in the vicinity it produced such 
eaLtreme consternation, that it was aiber^ 
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WBids aBetrtaiaed tbaiv had IMe been 
taifceOy aLmort all the other frdntier 
towais would at onee hAre capftoilated^ 
toarmd a similar fete. Tho Auatrianc^ 
IB fftfli, wouild itaire acquired, by the 
cflptare of tkia kaportant city^ a firm 
footing wifckin the Wrench frontier, at- 
tended by the mosft important effect 
upon the future iasue of the campaign. 
Ikit their operations were interrupted 
by the retreat of the Duke of Bruns- 
ineli^aBd the approach of eonsiderable 
forcee from, varioua quarters to raise 
the siege. The inhabitaiitB bore with 
heroie fimuMflB the horrors of abom- 
basdmenty whidi was continued with 
mqBreoedented vigour on the part of 
the eneoly, and consumed a consider- 
able poztioa of the eity; and during 
the siege General Lamartilli^re effected 
his osbpy with above tea thousand men, 
so that the besieged became equali to 
the besieging force. This circumstance, 
jdned to the ezhaustion:of their ammur 
mtion, and the approach of a body de- 
tached by Bumouiie]^ to threaten their 
operations, induced the Austrians to 
abandon their enterprise ; and on the 
Tih October the si^ was raised, and 
the troops withdrawn from the French 
territory. The tevroni of the conflagvar 
tion, and the glorious iasue of the siege, 
wese deservedly celebrated throughout 
all Framoe^ and contributed not a little 
to augment that energetic spirit which 
now animated the inhabitants even of 
the most distant departments, and soon 
became so fisrmidable to- the neighbour- 
ing states. 

42. Meanwhile G^eral Biron, who 
commanded forty-five thousand men in 
Alsace, consumed the most imx>ortant 
period of the campaign in tanly pre- 
parations. But at length Gleneral Cua- 
tinei, who was at the head of a force of 
seventeen thousand men, posted near 
Landau, undertook an offluksive move- 
ment against Spisea^ where immense 
magasines had been collected. By a 
rapid advance he surrounded a coi^ps 
of three thousand men, who were sta- 
tianed near the city, and compelled 
them to surrender— *an event which 
led to the immediate captuie of Spires, 
Worms, and FrankenthaL This im- 
portant success, which took place at 



the very time that the mcdn body of 
the Allies was engaged in the Argonne 
forest, might have had the most im- 
portant effect upon the future fate of 
the campidgn, had Custine immediately 
obeyed the orders of the Convention^ 
and, relinquishing his invasion of the 
Palatinate, turned with his victorious 
forces on the rear and communicationa 
of the Duke of Brunswick's army. But 
that general had other projects in view, 
which ultimately turned out not a little 
serviceable to the Republia Disobeying 
the orders of government, he remained 
fourteen days in apparent inactivity in 
the Palatinate, but in reality carrying 
on a secret correspondenee with the 
garrison and Jacobin club in Mayence. 
In consequence, on the 18th October 
he moved at the head of twenty-two 
thousand men towards that city, which 
was invested on the 19th ; and on the 
21st, befoi'e a single battery had been 
raised, that important fortress, the key 
to the western provinces of the Empire, 
surrendered by capitulation, the garri- 
son of four thousand men being allowed 
to retire, on the condition of not serving 
against the French for twelve months. 
Thusdid the Allies lose the only fortified 
post which they possessed on ^e Rhine 
— a signal proof of the rashness and pre- 
sun^tion with which they had pene- 
trated into the heart of France, without 
securing in an adequate manner their 
base of operations or means of retreat. 
43. Urged on by the desire to levy 
contributions, which the distressed 
state of his army in £act rendered a 
matter of necessity, Custine -made a 
useless incursion to Frankfort^ which 
was of no real service to the campaign ; 
while the Duke of Brunswick, terrified 
at the loss of Mente, advanced by forced 
marches from the neighbourhood of 
Luxembourg to Coblentz, where his 
forces defiled over the Rhine by a fly- 
ing bridge for twelve successive days. 
Iiamediate dissolution now threatened 
the noble force which had so lately 
carried tenor into the heart of France, 
and so nearly crushed the whole forces 
of the Revolution. The gallant corps 
of the emigrant noblesse was speedily 
disbanded, from want of any resources 
to keep it together ; the Austrians, un- 
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der Claiifait, were recalled to the de- 
fence of the Low Countries ; and the 
Prussians put into cantonments on the 
right bank of the Rhine. Thus was 
completed the dislocation of that splen- 
did army, which a few months before 
had entered France with such brilliant 
prospects, and by which, if properly 
directed, might haye been achieved the 
deliverance of Europe from the scoui'ge 
of democratic ambition. What oceans 
of blood required to be shed, how many 
provinces were laid waste, how many 
cities destroyed, how many millions of 
brave men slaughtered, before the van- 
tage-ground could be r^ained, before 
the plains of Champagne again beheld 
a victorious enemy, or a righteous re- 
tribution was taken for the sins of the 
conquering Republic ! 

44. The final retreat of the Allies 
left Dumourier at liberty to carry into 
execution a project he had long medi- 
tated — ^that of invading the Low Coun- 
tries, and rescuing these fine provinces 
from the Austrian dominion. The ad- 
vantages of this design were evident : 
to advance the frontiers of the Repub- 
lic to the Rhine, to draw from the con- 
quered provinces the means of carry- 
ing on the war, to stir up the germ of 
revolution in Flanders, reinforce the 
armies by the discontented spirits in 
that populous country, and extinguish 
the English influence in Holland, were 
objects worthy of the conqueror of 
Bininswick. He received unlimited 
powers from the government ; and the 
losses sustained by the Allies during 
their invasion, as well as the reinforce- 
ments he was constantly receiving, gave 
him a great superiority of foi*ce. The 
rightwing, composed of a large portion of 
the troops detached from the Argonne 
forest, consisted of sixteen thousand 
men; between that and the centre was 
placed General Harville, with fourteen 
thousand. Dumourier himself com- 
manded the main body, consisting of for- 
ty thousand men ; while the left wing, 
under Labourdonnaye, was about thir^ 
thousand strong — ^in all, ahundred thou- 
sand men, all animated by the highest 
spirits, and anticipating nothing but 
triumph and conquest, fii^m their recent 
success over the Prussian invaders. 



45. To oppose this immense anny, 
the Austrians had no adequate force at 
command. Their whole troops in Flan- 
ders, including the corps which Qeneral 
Clairfait had brought from the Duke of 
Brunswick's army, did not exceed forty 
thousand men, and were scattered, as 
was usually the case with them at this 
period, over too extended a Una The 
centre, under the command of the Arch- 
duke Albert> was stationed in front of 
the important city of Mons ; while the 
remainder of the army, dispersed over a 
front of nearly thirty miles, could ren- 
der little assistance, in case of need, to 
the main body. This main body, num- 
bering not above nineteen thousand 
men, was intrenched on a strdng posi- 
tion near the village of Jemappes. The 
field of battle had been long before 
chosen by the Imperialists, and extend- 
ed through the villages of Cuesmes and 
Jemappes, from the heights of Jemappes 
on the one hand to those of Berthaimont 
and the village of Sifly on the other, 
over a succession of eminences which 
commanded all the adjacent plain. Four- 
teen redoubts, strengthened by all the 
resources of art, and armed by nearly a 
hundred pieces of artillery, seemed al- 
most to compensate to the Austrians for 
their great inferiority of niunber. The 
French artillery, however, was nearly 
equal to that of their opponents, and 
their forces greatly superior, amounting 
to no less than forty thousand men; 
and though many of these troops were 
inexperienced, recent triumphs had in 
an extraordinary degree elevated their 
courage. In tlus action, the new sys- 
tem of tactics was tried with signal suc- 
cess — ^viz. that of accumulating masses 
upon one point, and in this manner 
forcing some weak part of the position, 
and compelling the whole to be aban- 
doned. 

46. On the 6th November, the battle 
commenced at daybreak. The French 
troops, who had been under arms or 
in bivouac for three successive days, 
received the order to advance with 
shouts of joy, moved forward with nr 
pidity, and lost few men in traversing 
the plain which separated them from 
the enemy. The attack was commenced 
by Gkneral BeumonviUe on the village 
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of Cuesmes. A severe fire of artillerj 
for some hours arrested his efforts ; but 
at leogth the flank of the hamlet of 
Jemappes was turned, and the redoubts, 
as well as that village upon the right of 
the Austrian position, were carried by 
the impetuous attack of the columns of 
the French left wing under Ferrand and 
Rosi^re. Dumourier seized this mo- 
ment to make his centre advance against 
the front of Jemappes. The column 
moved forward rapidly, and with little 
loss ; but, on approaching the village, 
they were attaokedin flank by some squa- 
drons of horse, which pierced the mass, 
and drove back a portion of the French 
cavalry which supported it. The mo- 
ment was in the highest degree critical ; 
for at the same instant the leading bat- 
talions, checked by a tremendous Are of 
grape-shot, were beginning to waver at 
the foot of the redoubts. In this ex- 
tremity, the heroism of a brave valet of 
Dumourier's, named Baptiste, who ral- 
lied the broken troops, arrested the vic- 
torious squadrons of the Austrians; 
while the intrepidity and conduct of a 
young general restored the front of the 
line. Quickly forming the broken regi- 
ments into one column, which he called 
the column of Jemappes, he placed him- 
self at its head, and renewed the attack 
on the redoubts with so much vigour 
that they were all carried, and the Aus- 
trians at length driven from their in- 
trenchments in the centre of the field. 
This young officer was theDuke de Char- 
tres, afterwards Louis Philippe, king 
of the French. Such was the enthusi- 
iuuu of the French in those early days 
of the Revolution, that the Duke de 
Chartres in this attack was attended by 
two young heroines, Th^ophile and Fe- 
licity Femig, who combated in military 
dress at the head of the column. The 

* Thfophile and Felicity Femig, who ac- 

a aired great celebrity in the early annals of 
lie Reyolution, were the duaghters of M. de 
Femig, a retired officer in the village of Mor- 
tf^me, on the extreme frontier of France, 
adjoining Flanders. Their father commanded 
the national guard of Mortagne ; and his two 
daughters, unknown to their father, joined 
in iU ranks, in the uniform of their brothers, 
who had departed for tiie army. Their secret 
was lozigkept ; but at length it was discovered 
by M. Beumonville, from their timidity in 
rsoeivlog his public thooka for the gallantry 



former engaged in single combat^ and 
made prisoner an Austrian colonel, 
whom she conducted, like Clorinda in 
the "Jerusalem Delivered," disarmed 
to General Ferrand, who commanded in 
that quarter of the field.* 

47. While the battle was contested 
with so much obstinacy in the centre, 
Dumourier had equal cause for anxiety 
on the right. BeuiTionville^ though at 
first successful on that side, had paused 
when he beheld the confusion of the 
centi'al division; and his movements 
vacillated between a desire to maintain 
the ground he had won, and anxiety to 
draw back his forces to support the co- 
lumn which seemed in such confusion 
in the plain. This hesitation was soon 
perceived by the enemy : the fire of the 
French ai'tillery could haidly equal that 
of five redoubts which played upon their 
ranks ; and a lax^e body of Imperial 
cavalry was in front, ready to charge on 
the first appearance of disorder. Du- 
mourier upon this hastened to the spoty 
rode along the front of two brigades of 
his old soldierafrom the camp atMaulde, 
who rent the air with cries of "Vive Du- 
mourier! " and succeeded in rallying the 
squadrons of horsey who were beginning 
to fall into confusion. The Imperial 
cavalry charged immediately after, but, 
being receiv^ by a volley within pistol- 
shot from the infantry, turned about in 
confusion; and the Frendi dragoons 
being immediately detached in pursuit, 
the AusUian horse were iiTetrievably 
routed, and fled in confusion to Monsi. 
Animated by this success, Dumourier 
made the victorious brigades chant the 
Marseillaise Hymn, and taking advan- 
tage of their enthusiasm, rushed for- 
ward at their head, and entered the re- 
doubts by the gorge. Being still uneasy 
about the centre, however, he set oif 

they had displayed with their oomiades in 
an action with the Austrians. They accom- 
panied Dumourier on horseback during the 
battle of Jemappes, and had previously braved 
the terrors of the cannonade of Volmy. Dur- 
ing the whole wur in Flanders their bravery 
was conspicuous ; and, what was perhaps still 
more remarkable, they preserved untouched, 
amidst the license and danger of a camp, their 
virgin honour and reputation. Their names 
were more than once mentioned with do- 
served honour in the Convention. — ^Lamae- 
•HHE, ffUt. des Girondint, v. 222, 224. 
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immediately on gaining this soccefls, at 
tibe head of siz squadrons of cayalry:, to 
reinforce the Duke de GhartTres ; but he 
had not proceeded above a few hundred 
paces when he met his aide'deKsamp^the 
young Duke de Montpensier, with the 
joyful inteUigenoe that the battle was 
there already won, and that the Auatii- 
ans were retiring at all points to Mons. 

48. Such was ihe famous battle of 
Jemappes, the first pitched battlewhich 
had been gained by the Bepublican 
armies, and on that account both cele- 
brated at the time, and important in its 
consequences, beyond the real merits of 
the contest The loss on both sides was 
nearly equaL That of the Aufitrians 
amounted to fiye thousand men ; th^ 
withdrew all their artillery except four- 
te^Di pieces, and retired in good ord^ 
to Hfons. The French lost above six 
thousand men; but the consequences of 
the Tictory on the spirits a^ moral 
strength of the two parties were incal- 
culable, and in fact led to the immedi- 
ate conquest of the whole Netherlands. 
These greai results, however, were 
rather owing to the teirors of the Im- 
periaUBtB,than to the vigorous measmr^es 
of the French generaL On the 7th he 
entered Mons, which opened its gates 
without resistance, and remained there 
in perfect inactivity forfiv^days. Mean- 
while the Austrian auihorities took to 
flight in the rear, and, abandoning Btvb- 
sels, sought refuge in Buremonde. The 
French, in the course of their advance, 
were everywhere received with enthu- 
siasm ; Atii, Toumay, Neuport, Ostend, 
and S^ges, opened th&r gates; and, 
after a slight skirmish with the rear- 
guard, Brussels itself was occupied hy 
their victorious troops. On tiiie right, 
QeneralYalence captiiredOharleroi, and 
advanced to Namur ; while on the left 
Labourdonnaye, after much hesitation, 
moved forward to Ghent and Antwerp. 
Before the end ai November the Impe- 
rialists retained nothing of their pos- 
sessions in the Low Countries but the 
citadels of the latter important city and 
Kamur. 

49. The magnitude of these excesses 
excited the jealousy of the Bepublican 
party at Paria On the very day of the 
cannonade at V almy, the Bepublic had 



been proclaimed, and royalty abolished 
over France. The rapid conquests of 
the triumphant genend awakened the 
alarms of the Bepublican despots ; an- 
other Cassar, a second Cromwell, was 
denounced; Marat in his sanguinary 
journal, and Robespierre from the tri- 
bune, proclaimed him as threat^iing 
the liberty of the people. If the event 
in some degree justified their predic- 
tions, it must be conceded that they 
occasioned it, by showing ^rm what facte 
he had to expect, if Ihe diance of war, 
by expoaing him to any considerable re- 
verse, should {dace his head in their 
hands. 

50. While these jealousieB were form- 
ing at 1^ seat of power, the career of 
conquest brought Dumouiier to the 
Scheldt^ where events productive of the 
most important consequences took 
place. The Executive Council, by a 
decree on the 16th November, com- 
manded him to open that river to the 
FlemH^i vessels, in open defiance of the 
existing treaty with BbiUand — an event 
which could not fail to produce a rup- 
ture with the maritime powers. He, 
in consequence, directed a condderable 
body of forces to that quarter; andlA- 
bourdonna^, after having made him- 
self master of Malines, and a laige de- 
p6t of military stores which were placed 
in that city, advanced towards Antwerp. 
Hewas there superseded by Dumourier, 
in consequence of suspidons of Ms fide- 
lity to the Bepublican government, and 
ihe command given to Miranda, an offi- 
cer of zeal and talent, who afterwards 
became celebrated for his attempts to 
restore the ind^>endence of South Ame- 
rica. On the 80th November, the cita- 
del of that important city capitulated 
to the new commander, and the French 
became undisputed masters of the 
Scheldt. The Bepublican general lost 
no time in canyixtg into effect the fa- 
vourite French project of opening l^hat 
great artery of Flemish prosperity. He 
immediately wrote to Miranda: ** Lose 
not a moment in despatching a flat- 
bottomed boat down the Scheldt, to as- 
certain whether the navigation is really 
impeded, or if it is merely a report 
spread by the Dutch. Do everytiiing in 
I your power to open the stream to com* 
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mercial enAerprise, that the Flemings, 
contrasting the generosity of the Be* 
public wii£ the avarice of the AnstrioQ 
goyemment^ who sold the navigation of 
tiie Scheldt to the Dutch for 7,000,000 
florins, may be induced to adopt the 
genuine prindples of freedom." Mi- 
rauda lost no time in taking measures 
for carrying this design into execution; 
and in a few days the flotilla, moored at 
the mouth of the rivec, ascended to 
Antwerp amidst the acdamatioDS of the 
inhabitants, who beheld in this auspi- 
cious event the dawn of a brighter era 
of commercial enterprise than had ever 
opened upon their (aty since the rise of 
the Dutch lepohlifi. 

51. While the left wing of the asmy 
was prosecuting these successes, the 
centre, under Dumourier himself, was 
also following the career of conquest 
A strong rearguard of the main body 
of the Austrians, posted near Roucouz, 
was attacked on the 26th, and, after an 
obstinate engagemeaxt^ the ImperiaHsts 
retired, and -me next morning Liege 
opened its gates to the victors. The 
revolutionary party immediately pro- 
ceeded to measures of extreme violence 
in that city : a Jacobin dub was formed, 
which speedily rivalled in energy and 
atrocity the parent institution in Paris ; 
while the democratic party divided into 
opposite factions, on theformatioa of an 
independent republic, or a junction with 
France. Danton and Lacroix, the com- 
missioners of the Oonvention, strongly 
supported the latter party, who speedily 
broke out into every spedes of violence. 
At the same time the right wing, under 
Valence, pressed the siege of the dtadel 
of Kamur. The Austrians, who had 
established themsdves in the vidnity to 
annoy the Republicans, were first dis- 
lodged; and, tiie trenches being shortly 
after opened, the fort of Yilette, a strong 
work which impeded the operations of 
the besiegers, was carried by assault on 
the 80th November. The dtadel, in 
consequence, suirendered a few days 
after; and the garrison, consisting of 
above two thousand men, were made 
prisoners of war. About the same time 
Miranda dispossessed the Imperialists 
from Ruremonde, and took possesdon 
of that dty ; while, on the other dde, 



Dumourier, after dislodging them from 
their podtion, covering Aix-la-Chapdle, 
made himself master also of that impor- 
tant diy, the andent capital of Charle- 
magne. 

52. Dumouiier now prqjected an ir- 
ruption into the Dutdi territory^ and 
the fdege of Maeetrichl^ one of the prin* 
dpalfrontierfortressesbdonging to that 
republia But the Executive Counctly 
justl:y apprehendve of engaging at once 
in a war with the United Provinces, 
and Great Britain, which was bound by 
treaty to supp<»t tiiem, oommandedhim 
to desist from the enterprise ; and his 
force being now much weakened by 
dckness, want, ^utigue, and the deser- 
tion of above ten thousand men, who 
had left their colours during the mili- 
tary license whidi followed the oca- 
quest of Belgium, and the loss of six 
&ousand hozaes by the severity of the 
weather, he resolved to put his troops 
into winter quarters. His army, ao* 
cordingly, was put into cantonmoits, 
in a line from Kamur, by Aix-la-Qha- 
peUe, to Ruremonde. The government 
urged him to continue his afiendve ope* 
rations, and to drive the Imperialists 
beyond the Rhine ; but the exhausted 
state of his SQldiers rendered any far- 
ther movements impracticable; and, 
yidding to his urgent representations, 
they at length consented to their en* 
joying some weeks of repose. 

53. Flanders was not long of rea|nng 
the bitter fruits of republican conquest 
On the 19th November the Gonventicm, 
inflamed by the victory of Jemappes, 
puhhshed the famous Resolution, in 
idiich they dedared, " that they would 
grant fraternity and succour to every 
people who were disposed to recover 
their liberty; and that they diaiged 
their generals to give aid to all sudi 
people, and to defend all citizens who 
had been, or might be, disquieted in 
the cause of freedouL" Tlus decree, 
which was equivalent to a dedaration 
of war against every established govern- 
ment, was ord^nd to be translated, and 
published in all languages. And it was 
followed up on 15tiL December by an- 
other decree, calculated in an especial 
manner to injure the subjects of the 
conquered provinces. By this -eele* 
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brated manifesto, as already mentioned, 
the Republic proclaimed, in all the coun- 
tries which it conquered, "the sove- 
i*eignty of the people, the suppression 
of all the constituted authorities, of 
tithes, and all subsisting taxes and im- 
posts, of all feudal and territorial rights, 
of all the privileges of nobility, and ex- 
dusiye privileges of every description. 
It announced to all their subjects li- 
berty, fraternity, and equality; invited 
them to form themselves forthwith into 
primary assemblies, to elect an admi- 
nistration and provisional government, 
and declared that it would treat as ene- 
mies all persons who, refusing these 
benefits, or renouncing them, should 
show any disposition to preserve, re- 
call, or treat with their prince, or any 
of the privileged castes." * 

54. This last decree excited as violent 
indignation in Belgium as the first had 
awakened alarm through all Europe. 
The Flemings were by no means dis- 
posed to abandon their ancient chiefs ; 
and the feudal feelings, and religious 
impressions, which existed in great force 
in that country, were revolted at the 
sudden severing of all the ties which 
had hitherto been held most sacred. 
The dearest interests, the strongest at- 
tachments of nature were violated, when 
the whole ancient aristocracy of the 
land was uprooted, and a foundation 
laid for the formation of a new set of 
governors, elected by the universal suf- 
frage of the inhabitants. Property of 
every kind, institutions of whatever du- 
ration, were threatened by so violent 
a shock to the fabric of society. Reli- 
gion itself seemed to be menaced with 
destruction when tithes were extin- 
guished, all ecclesiastical communities 
destroyed, and their property placed at 
the disposal of these new democratic 
assemblies. These feelings, natural on 
80 extreme a change in any country, 
were in a peculiar manner roused in 
Flanders, in consequence of the power- 
ful influence of the cleigy over its in- 
habitants, and the vast number of esta- 
blished interests and great properties 
which were threatened by the sweeping 
changes of the French Convention: nor 

• See Chap. xx. § iir, for the text of these 
decrees. 



was the exasperation diminished by the 
speeches of the orators who introduced 
the measure — Cambon, who moved the 
resolution, having spoken of the Low 
Countries as a conquered province; and 
Brissot, who seconded it, warned the 
Belgians to adopt it, under pain of being 
" put to the baa of French philosophy." 
55. Immediately after issuing the 
decree, Flanders was inundated by a 
host of revolutionary agents, who, with 
liberty, patriotism, and protection in 
their mouths, had nothing but violence, 
confiscation, and bloodshed in their 
measures. Forced requisitions of men, 
horses, and provisions, enormous con- 
tributions levied by military execution, 
compulsory payment in the depreciated 
assignats of France, general spoliation 
of the churches, were among the first 
results of the democratic government. 
They gave Europe a specimen of the 
blessings of Republican government. 
The legions of fiscal agents and tax- 
gatherers who overspread the land, ap- 
peared actuated by no other motive but 
to wring the uttermost farthing out of 
the wretched inhabitants, and make 
theii* own fortunes out of a transient 
possession of the conquered districts. 
At their head were Danton, Lacroix, 
and Carrier, republicans of the sternest 
cast and the most rapacious disposi- 
tions, who infused their own infernal 
energy into all the inferior agents, and 
gave to the inhabitants of Flanders a 
foretaste of the Reign of Terror. Five- 
and-thirty commissioners, really chosen 
by the Jacobin club in Paris, though 
nominally by the Convention, supported 
these three master-spirits in the work 
of spoliation. They were sent to Flan- 
ders, nominally to organise the mai*ch 
of freedom — ^really to plunder the whole 
aristocratic party. Immediately on 
their arrival, they divided that un- 
happy country into districts, and each 
in his domain proceeded to the work 
of appropriation. The peasants were 
driven by strokes of the sabre, and at 
the point of the bayonet, to the primary 
assemblies which had been designated 
by the Convention; while the churches, 
monasteries, and chateaus were plun- 
dered, the movables of every descrip- 
tion sold, and the proceeds paid over 
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to the French commissionera. The es- 
tates of ihe clergy were everywhere pat 
under sequestration, while valtiable pro- 
perty of every description, belonging 
to lay proprietors, was seized and sold; 
and the unhappy owners, under the 
odious title of aristocrats, were too 
often sent off, with their wives and 
ehildren, to the fortresses of France, 
there to remain as hostages for further 
requisitions. 

56. The inhabitants of Flanders, 
awakened by these terrible calamities 
from the dream of liberty, speedily be- 
came as ardent for the restoration of 
their former government as they had 
ever been for its overthrow. The pro- 
vinces of Brabant and Flanders, which 
had made such efforts to throw off the 
yoke of Joseph II., having tasted the 
consequences of Republican conquest^ 
were not less strenuous in their en- 
deavours to rescue themselves from 
their liberators. The most violent 
indignation everywhere broke forth 
against the French government, and 
among none more vehemently than 
those who had hailed their approach as 
deliverers. A deputation was sent to 
the Emperor, imploring him to come to 
their deliverance, promising the aid of 
thirty thousand men, and large advances 
of money, if assistance was afforded 
them. Such were the first finiits of 
Republican conquest in Europe; but 
they were not the last. The words of 
£re^om are seductive to all ; its evils 
are known only to the actual sufferers. 
Europe required to suffer universally 
under the evils under which Flanders 
groaned, before the ruinous delusion 
which had led to its subjugation was 
dispelled. 

57. While these great changes were 
passing in the north, events of minor 
impoi*tance, but still productive of im- 
portant consequences, occurred on the 
southern and eastern frontier. The 
mountains of Savoy were the theatre 
of less sanguinary struggles between 
the Republican troops and the Italian 
soldiers. The evident peril of the Pied- 
montese dominions, from their close 
proximity to the great centre of revo- 
lutionary action, had led early in 1792 
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to measures of precaution on the part 
of the Sardinian government ; and all 
the states of Italy, alarmed at the rapid 
progress of democratic principles, had 
made advances towards a league for 
mutual support The excitement in 
Piedmont was so strong, and the con- 
tagion of liberal principles so vifdent, 
that nothing but war, it soon became 
evident, could save the kingdom frt)m 
revolt. Matters were brought to a crisis 
in September 1792, by &e rapid ad- 
vance of the Imperialists through the 
Tyrol into the Milanese states. The 
French despatched an embassy to pro- 
pose an alliance with the Piedmontese 
government, promising in that case to 
guarantee its dominions, repress the 
turbulence of its subjects, and cede to 
that power all the conquests made by 
their joint forces to the south of the 
Alps. But the peril of any conjunction 
with the Republican troops, to any 
established government, was so evident 
that the king of Sardinia rejected the 
proposals. The French envoy, in con- 
sequence, was not permitted to proceed 
farther than Alessandria; and the Con- 
vention, immediately on receiving in- 
telligence of this decisive step, declared 
war against the Piedmontese monarch, 
and orders were despatched to Qeneral 
Montesquieu to assail Savoy, where the 
Jacobin emissaries had already sown 
the seeds of disaffection to the Italian 
dynasty. 

•58. On the 2l8t of September the 
Republicans unexpectedly entered that 
mountain territory, and, after a feeble 
resistance, took possession of Chambery 
and Montmelian, and shortly after over- 
ran the whole valleys of the Alps, as 
far as the foot of Mont Cenis. The 
Sardinian forces, though nearly ten 
thousand strong, were so dispersed 
that it was impossible to unite them in 
sufficient numbers to oppose any resist- 
ance to the sudden attack of the Re- 
publicans — another proof, in addition 
to the many on record, of the extreme 
difficulty of defending a range of moun- 
tains against a superior and enterprising 
enemy. Shortly after, operations on a 
still more extensive scale were under- 
taken against the country of Nice. On 
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ibe let of October, General Anselme 
crossed the Var at the head of nine 
thousand men; and on the same day 
the French fleet, consistiAg of twelve 
Bbips of the line and frigates, east 
anchor within half cannon^^ot of the 
walls of Nice. Unable to oppose such 
superior forces. General Courten, who 
had not two thousand men at his com- 
mand, and was menaced by an insur- 
gent population within the town^ pre- 
cipitately retreated towards S&oigio and 
the Col di Tende^ leaving the whole 
ooast and yalleys, ta the foot of the 
great chain of the Maritime Alps> in 
xhe possession of the French. Mont- 
alban and Villa Franca^ the first of 
which had so gloriously resisted the 
prince of Conti in 1744, surrendered 
at the first summons, and Saorgio be^ 
came the frontier post of the Piedmon- 
tese possessions. 

59. The RepuUicans made a cruel 
use of their victory. The inhabitants 
of Nice and the neighbouring country 
were rewarded fcnr the friendly reception 
they had given thmn by plunder, mas- 
sacre, and outrages of every description. 
The mountaineers in the remotest val- 
leys were hunted out^ their cattle seized, 
their houses burned, and their women 
violated, by those whom they had hailed 
as deliverers. A p^damation, issued 
by Qenertd Anaelme against these ex- 
cesses, met with no sort of atteniaon ;, 
and the commissioners appointed by 
the Conventicm to inquire into the dis- 
orders were unable to make any ^Eeo- 
tual reparation^ Shortly affcer,, wi ex- 
pedition was undertskken against the 
little fortress of Oneglia by the com- 
bined land and sea forces; and, the 
inhabitants having fired on a boat which 
approached the batteries with a flag of 
truce, and killed the officer who bore 
it, |i sanguinary retribution for this 
violation of the usages of war was taken 
by the total destruction of the town. 
Tims, in the space of a few weeks, were 
the countries of Nice and Savoy torn 
from the Sardinian crown, though de- 
fended by considerable armies, inter- 
sected with rugged and impassable 
mountains, and studded with fortresses 
once deemed impregnable. The sudden 
prostration of all these means of de- 



fence, before the first attack of the Rsk 
publicans, gave rise to the most painful 
reflections : it demonstrated the ineffi- 
cient state of the Piedmontese tro<^ps» 
once BO celebrated; and gave a sad 
presage of the probable result of aa 
attack on Italy, when its best defenders 
had given such disgraceful proo& of 
pusillanimity. Nor waa the gooeral 
consternation diminished by the ap- 
pearance of the exiles from Ftaace, 
who soon after arrived in the most 
lamentable condition at Gkneva and 
Turin — a melancholy example of a 
sudden transition from the highest rank 
and prosperity, to the most abject state 
of misery. 

60. Having thus carried the Republi- 
can arma to the foot of the great cen- 
tral ridge which separates France from 
Italy, l^e Convention proceeded to ex* 
tend their conquests to the r^ubliea 
of Switzerland. The cantons of that 
confederacy were much divided in Of^ 
nion, some having resented with ve&a» 
mence the massacre of the Swiss Quaid 
on 10th August, and others being tinged 
by deQu>cratic principles, and lead^ to> 
receive the Republican soldiers as. die- 
liverers from the predominant power ai 
the aristocwfiy. The Payfr & YaoiG^ 
m particular, was in such a state of ex- 
citemaxt, that some severe exaBq>le8 
had been found nectsaary by the c»- 
vemment of Berne,, to whidi isk was 
subject^ to maintain their avUiieiS^. 
Paralysed by these intestiiie dlviaionai. 
the Helvetic Confederacy had seacdved 
to maintain an armed neutrality ; buft 
ih/6 grasping views of the Repuhlicaa 
conquerors deprived them of such as 
advantage, and brought them at last- 
into the general field of European wav^ 
fare. Clavidre,. minister of tos^iga. af- 
fairs in France, and a Qenevese by bistfa* 
espoused warmly the part of the aulr 
contents in his native city. He was 
eager to turn his newly-acquired power 
to the ruin of the faction with, whu^ 
he had long contended in that dimxniib* 
tive republia He disected Servan, tb» 
minister at wax, te wzite to Qenecal 
Montesquieu, " that it would be w^ to 
break the fstters which despotism had 
forged to bind the (Qenevese, if they 
were inclined to publish the Rights of 
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Man^" Tbst genenkl was extremely 
unwiUiDg to Gommence thu new ag- 
greaaioD, not only because the Diet had 
given him the strongest aasuiancea of 
their resolution to Tnaintaiw a strict 
neutrality, but becansfr the canton of 
Berne had assembled a force of nearly 
ten thousand men to enforce its obser- 
Ytttion; and it was foreseen that an 
attack on Qenefva would be held as a 
declaration of war against the whole 
confederacy. Undeterred by these pru- 
dential considnatkms, the French gov- 
ernment commanded MiHitesquicMi im- 
mediately to advance ; white, on their 
side, the Swiss sent eighteen hundred 
men to old in the defence of the city. 

€1. When the Bepublieans arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva iihej 
found the gates closed, the succours 
arrived, and received a notification &em 
the senate oi Berne that they would de- 
fmd the city to the last extremity. The 
deffliBcelftsa state- of thft frontier torwna 
in the Jura, between France and Swit- 
ztfland, rendered it highly imprudemt 
to engage in an immediate contest with 
these warlike mountaineers. In these 
circumstances negotiations seemed pre- 
ferable to open violence, and alter a 
short time the French retired from the 
neighbourhood of (3eneva> and Qeneral 
Jllontesquiou ventured openly to dis- 
obey the rash commands of the Con- 
vention, who had ordered him to un- 
dertake the liege- of thai city. Two 
successive conventions wwe agreed to^ 
in virtue of which the Swiss withdrew 
their forces from the town^ and the 
French theirs from itavieinity. Qeneva 
was rescued for the moment from the 
peril of Republican invasion^ and M on- 
tesqmou had the glory of saving hia 
country from the consequences of the 
rBek and unjustifiable aggression which 
they bad commenced. But in other 
qusurtera of Savoy, the Vvestdh revolu- 
tionary power was finally establisbed^ 
A Jacobin club of twelve hundred memr 
bera was formed at Chambeiy, with 
affiliated societies through all the couzh- 
try, which soon spread the fever of de» 
mocraey througk the whole Maritime 
Alps, sKod threatened, the iastitutioBB 
of Piedmont with total overthrow. A 
National Goavcntioik^ rmtnbliiahnd aifc 



Chambery on 21st October, proclaimed 
ike abolition of royalty, titiies, and the 
privileged orders; and deputations from 
an the dubs in Savoy were sent to 
Paris, and received in the most enthu- 
siastic manner by the French legisla- 
ture. At length, on the 27Ul Novem- 
ber, the whole of Savoy was incorpo- 
rated with France, under the name of 
the Department of Mont Blanc; and 
shortly after, the district of Nice was 
swallowed up by the encroaching Re- 
public, wider the title of the Depart- 
ment of the Maritime Alps, and the 
state of Monaco also added to its ex- 
tensive dominions. 

%2. Amidst these general triumphs 
of the Republican cause, fortune de- 
serted their standards on the Upper 
Rhine. The French forces in that 
quarter, which amounted, including the 
armies of Slellermann, Custine, and 
Biron, to sixty thousand men, might 
have stniek an in^portant blow against 
tile Duke of Brunswick's army, now 
severely weakened by the departure of 
the Austrians undei> Clairfait for the 
defbnce of the Low Countries. But the 
movements of these generals, not suffi- 
ciently combined with eacL otiker, led 
to nothing but disaster. The plan 
adopted was for Beumonville^ who had 
succeeded KeUermann, to take possea- 
sion of Treves and move upon Cob- 
tenta, where he was to e£EBct & junction 
with Custine, and, with their united 
forces, press u^n. the AUies, already 
threatened by the army of Blnndera, 
and compel them to recsoiB the Rhine. 
This plan was ably eoncexved ; but its 
execution entirely failed, owing partly 
to the difficulty of the enterprise in the 
beginning of winter, and partly to the 
want of cerdiiEj co-operation among the 
generals who conducted it. Qeneral 
Laroib<di^% who wae intrusted with 
the adTanced guard of Beumonville'a 
anny, amounting to three thousand 
men, destined ta attack the city of 
Trevesy was recalled, when his journey 
wae heJf completed, by the apprehen- 
8i<ma of b» commander-in-chief; while 
Custine, whose force, by the deduction 
of the garrison of Mayeace, had beea 
reduced to filteen thousand men,8eemed 
intent upon pillaging the palacefr 
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which fell in his way, and establishing 
Jacobin dubs in Frankfort and May- 
ence, than on prosecuting the military 
movements of the campaign. Mean- 
while the Prussians, observing the in- 
activity of the army of Kellermann, 
secretly drew their forces round Cus- 
tine's corps, in the hope that, unsup- 
ported as it was, and far in advance, it 
might be comx)elled to surrender before 
any effectual succour should be de- 
tached to its support The design, 
owing to the supineness of the com- 
mander of the French forces, had very 
nearly succeeded. For long, Custine 
disregarded the Prussian corps which 
were gradually drawn round him, and 
was only awakened from his dream of 
security upon finding his sole remain- 
ing line of retreat threatened by the 
enemy. He then detached General 
Houchard with three thousand men, 
who had an unsuccessful action with 
the Prussians near Limbui*g; but short- 
ly after, the arrival of twelve thousand 
men from the army of the Upper Rhine 
extricated him from his danger, and put 
him in a condition to resume offensive 
operations. 

63. Meanwhile the king of Prussia, 
finding himself at the head of a noble 
force of fifty thousand men, now in 
some measure recovered from their dis- 
asters, resolved to anticipate the enemy, 
and drive them from the right bank of 
the Rhine, in order to give his tix>ops 
secure cantonments for the winter. 
With this view he put his army in mo- 
tion, and, directing the bulk of his 
forces against Custine's right flank, ob- 
liged him to retire to an intrenched 
camp behind the Nidda, leaving a gar- 
rison of two thousand men in Frank- 
fort in a most precarious situation. The 
king immediately attempted a couple- 
main against that city, which complete- 
ly succeeded — ^the whole garrison, with 
the exception of two hundred men, 
being either killed or made prisoners. 
Custine, upon this disaster, after mak- 
ing a feeble attempt to defend the course 
of the Nidda, repassed the Rhine, and 
cantoned his troops between Bingen 
and Frankenthal, leaving a garrison of 
ten thousand men to defend the impor* 
tant fortress of Mayence. On their 



side, the Allies also put their troops 
into winter quarters, of which they 
stood much in need — ^the line of their 
cantonments extendiQg through Frank* 
fort and Darmstadt, with an advanced 
guard to observe that frontier dty. 

64. Thus terminated the campaign 
of 1792, a period fraught with the most 
valuable instruction to the statesman 
and the soldier. Already the desperate 
and eneigetic character of the war 
was made manifest. The contagion of 
republican principles had gained for 
France many conquests ; but the seve- 
rity of republican rule had rendered the 
delusion, in the countries which they 
had overrun, as short-lived as it was 
fallacious. In many places their armies 
had been welcomed, upon their arrival^ 
as deliverers ; in none had they been 
regretted, on their departure, as friends. 
The campaign, which opened under 
such untoward auspices, had been 
marked by the most splendid successes 
on the part of the Republicans ; but it 
was evident that their conquests had 
exceeded their strength, and it was re> 
marked that at its close their affairs 
were declining in every quarter. In 
the north, the army of Dumourier^ 
which had just completed the conquest 
of Flanders, had fallen into the most 
disorderly state : whole battalions had 
left their colours, and returned home, 
or spread themselves as bands of rob- 
bers over the conquered territory ; the 
horses and equipments wera in wretch* 
ed condition, and the whole army, weak- 
ened by license and insuborcQnationy 
was fast tending to decay. The armies 
of Beumonville and Custine, paralysed 
by the division and inactivity of their 
chiefs, were in little better circum- 
stances, and their recent failures had 
gone far to weaken the energetic spirit 
which their early successes had arouiBed ; 
while the troops who had overrun Savoy 
and Nice, a prey to their own disorders, 
were suffering under the consequences 
of the plunder and devastation which 
had inflicted such misery on the con^ 
quered districts. 

65. But it was evident^ from the 
events which had ocourred, that the 
war was to exceed, in magnitude and 
importance, any wMdh had preceded it. 
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and ih«t consequences beyond all ex- 
ample momentous were to follow its 
continuance. The campaign had only 
commenced in the beginning of August^ 
and before the close of the year, an in- 
vasion, the most formidable which had 
ever threatened the existence of France, 
had been baffled, and conquests obtained 
greater than any achieved by its pre- 
ceding monarcha. Flanders, the theatre 
of such obstinate contests in the reign 
of Louis XIY., had been ovemm inlitUe 
more than a fortnight ; the Transalpine 
dominions of the house of Savoy severed 
from the Sardinian crown ; and the great 
frontier city of Germany wrested from 
the Empire, almost under the eyes of 
the Imperial and royal armies. All 
this had been accomplished, too, under 
the greatest possible apparent disadvan- 
tages. The French armies had taken the 
field in a state of complete insubordi- 
nation ; disgrace and discomfiture had 
attended their first efforts; the king- 
dom was torn by intestine faction ; a 
large portion of its nobility in the ranks 
of the invaders ; and few of its generals 
had seen any service, or were in a con- 
dition to oppose the experienced tactics 
of the enemy. But, to counterbalance 
these apparently overwhelming disad- 
vantages, the Republicans poss^sed ele- 
ments hitherto unknown in modem 
warfare— the energy of popular enthu- 
siasm, and the vigour of democratic 
«mbition. Experience soon demon- 
strated that these principles were more 
powerful than any which had yet been 
brought into action in human afiairs, 
and that the strength they conferred 
would be equalled only by the deve- 
lopment of passions as strong, and feel- 
ings as imiversaL The l^^ench tri- 
imiphed as long as they contended with 
kings and armies ; they fell, when their 
l^rranny had excited the indignation, 
and tiieir invasions roused the patriot- 
ism of the people. But it was not tm- 
mediaUly that this formidable opposing 
power arose; and political lessons of 
the utmost moment for i^e future guid- 
ance of mankind, may be gathered from 
the commencement of tMs memorable 
war. 

66. 1. The first conclusion which pre- 
sents itself is, the absolute necessity. 



when attacking a oountiy in a state of 
revolution, of proceeding vigorously in 
the outset, and not suffering early suc- 
cess to convert democratic energy into 
military ambition. These two princi- 
ples are neaiiy allied ; the one rapidly 
passes into the other ; but at first they 
are totally distinct. After a little suc- 
cess in war, a revolutionary state va the 
most formidable of all antagonists ; be% 
fore that has been obtained, it generally 
may, without much difficulty, be van- 
quished. No armies could be in a worse 
state than those of Fi'ance at the com- 
mencement of the campaign of 1792, 
and the reason was, that the license of 
a revolution had dissolved the bands of 
discipline. None could be more for- 
midable than they were at Areola, be- 
cause success had then turned political 
fervour into the career of conquest In 
attacking a revolutionary state, the only 
wise and really economical course is to 
put forth a powerful f oree at the outset, 
and never permit, if possible, a tran- 
sient success to elevate the spirits of 
the people. Bitterly did the Austrian 
and Prussian governments regret the 
niggardly display of their strength at 
the commencement of the war. They 
could easily have then sent forward a 
hundred'thousand men for the invasion 
of Champagne, while sixty thousand 
advanced through Alsace, and as manv 
from the Low Countries. Two mih- 
tary monarchies, wielding a united force 
of above four hundred thousand men, 
could assuredly have made such an ef- 
fort for a single campaign. What a 
multitude of evils would such an early 
exertion have saved — the French con- 
scription, the campaign of Moscow, the 
rout of Leipsic, the blood of millions, 
the treasures of ages 1 

67. IL Even with the forces which 
they possessed, had the Allies duly im- 
proved their advantages at the outset^ 
the Revolution might unquestionably 
have been vanquished in the first cam- 
paign. A little less delay in the ad* 
vance to the Aigonne forest would have 
prevented the French fmrn occupy- 
ing, with their inexperienced force, its 
broken defiles, and compelled them to 
yieldupthe capital, or fight in the plains 
of Champagne^ where the numerotui 
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-cayaliyof the PinuHnoDB wooldhaTeproT* 
ed irresiBtible : a little more Tigour in 
preesijag on the retreating odlttmn from 
Grand^r^ to Ste MdnehoiiM would have 
dispersed the whole defending army, 
and oonyerted the peasion for freedom 
into tiiat of texror. Fifteen himdred 
Frnfisian hiissan there routed ten thou- 
sand of the beet troops of France ; the 
£Eite of Bnrope then Ivung tm. a i^iread : 
had the Buke oi Brunswick fsdlen on 
the retiring army with a considerabk 
force, it would haye all diesolved, and 
tihe reign of the Keyolntion been at an 
end. The French military biistorianB 
all admit this, and ascribe &e salvation 
of BVwDce, at this orkis, entiidy to the 
feeble counsels or seoret negotiations 
of the allied army. If a Blnoher, a 
DiebitdL, or «n Archduke Charies, had 
been than at the head of the aiOied 
anmes, with mifettered hands, where 
would have been the boasted etrength 
of the Reerolutton ? 

^8. III. The ocoupaition of iho defiles 
of the Argonne forest by Dmnourior 
iias been 4ihe subjeot of the highest 
panegyric from mHitaxy writers; but 
it brougbt France to the bzink of ruin, 
by l^e peril to which his army was ex- 
posed in the subsequent retoest to Ste 
K^^oidd. A very oosnpetent aiuth€»- 
rity, Marshal &t Cyr, lias-censured it as 
a peidlons and useless measare, which, 
l^ .dividmg Idle French force in front 
of a superior enemy, ei^Kised them to 
the risk «f being beaten and oat to 
pieces in detail. In truth, the inabi- 
lity of Dumourier to defend the passes 
of that lorest, adds one to the nmnerous 
instanoes on reoord, of the impossibiilrty ' 
^ defending a range of broken ground, 
Ikowever ^ong, against a superior and 
enterprising enemy. The reason is, 
lihattha defending force is neoessanly 
divided to ipuard the different passes, 
whereas l^e attaokang may seleet their 
point of assault, and, by briagkig over- 
whelming Bombers there, compel the 
abandonment of the whole Une. -This 
is just what Napoleon ^d in the Mari- 
time Alpi^ Soult in the Pyrenees, and 
Biebstch in the Balkn. The only ex- 
ample <of the snooeesfid mamtenaBce of' 
midi a poBvtioii is that «f Wellington at' 
Toroes Yedrai; bat that was not the de- 



fence of a range of mounlnanfi, so mucli 
as a great intrenched camp, adequately 
guarded by fieldworks at all points. Un- 
questi<mably, by keeping has forces to- 
gethei', pumourier woi3d never have 
exposed them to the immineat hazard 
which occorped in the i^etreat of his de- 
tached columns from Gktmdpr^ to the 
camp in the rear — a movement whi<^ 
if executed in presence of an enter- 
prising enemy, would have proved fiatal 
to FnoKse. Had Napoleon been in the 
Duke of Brunswick's place with so supe- 
rior a foroe, Ike would speedily have 
penafarated through the ofther defiles of 
the Argonne foveeb, and compelled Du- 
mourier to lay down his arms in his 
so-called imppQgnable camp. 

69. IV. The wretched condition and 
ingkniooB e^oits of the French armies 
at liie •oommencemeult •<^ the war is a 
strSdng pi*eof of the extreme peril to 
national independence, which arises 
from soddiera talking any part in -civil 
dissensions, and forgetting, for the tran- 
sient ai^ause of the mulidtade, the 
•obedienoe and fideMty which are the 
first of military virtues. The revolt of 
the French Guards, the treachery of the 
army wadet Louis XVI., brought the 
national independence to the brink of 
ruin. The insubordination, the tu- 
nvailts, the rdaxation of discipline con- 
sequent on such a Tevt>lt, dry up the 
sources of military prowess : till they 
are removed, the nation has no proteo- 
tion against its enemies. Let not future 
ages cakulate upon again meeting with 
the genius of Dumourier, the timidity 
or interested designs of the Duke of 
Brunswick, or the blind selfishness of 
the allied counsels. Had matters been 
reversed — had -t«he French commander 
headed the invaders, and the Prussian 
been intrusted with the defence — ^where 
would BOW have been the name or the 
independence of France f Internal des- 
potism sbmI foreign subjugation aie 
the inevitable ^^nsequences of such 
breaches of BdUtaiy c^isclpline. Franoe 
tasted the bittemess of both, in conse- 
quence of the applanded revolt of her 
defenders; ^tM Reign of Tnvor, the 
despotism of Napoleon, the capture of 
Paris, were its legitimate consequences. 
The French «nny preserved its honour 
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unsullied, and maintained the virgin 
purity of the capital through all the 
perils of the monarchy; it lost both 
amidst the ultimate consequences of 
tile anarchy which followed the deBe3> 
tion of its duty on the rise of the Re- 
public, 

70. Lastly, from the glorious result 
«f the generous efforts which the Frendh 
people made to maintain their indepen- 
dence, after revolt had paralysed their 
regular defenders, the patriots of suc- 
ceeding times may derive materials for 
encouragement even in the severest ex- 
tremities of adverse fortune. No situ- 
ation could well appeal* more desperate 
than that of France after the fall of 
Longwy ; with an insurgent capital and 



a disunited people ; pierced to the heart 
by an invading army, and destitute 
alike of experienced commanders and 
disciplined soldiers. Tet from aU these 
gangers was France delivered by the 
energy of its government, and the hero- 
ism of its inhabitants. From the ex* 
tremity of peril at Grandpr^, how rapid 
was the transition to security and tri> 
umph — ^to glories greater than those of 
Francis I. — ^te conquests more rapid 
than those of Louis KIV. ! — a striking 
example to succeeding ages of what can 
be effected by energy and patriotism, 
and of the rewards which await those 
who, disregarding the frowns of for- 
tune, steadily adhere through all its 
vicissitudes to the discharge of duty. 



CHAPTER XI. 



FRSNCM lUSPUBLIO— VBOM TEE DEATH OF THE KINO TO THE TALL OF 
THE GIliONUlSTS. — ^JAK. 21--JUNB 2, 1798. 



1. The death of Louis completed the 
destructioa of the French monarchy. 
The Revolution had now run the first 
stage of such convulsions. Springing 
fromphilanthropic principles, cherished 
by patriotic feeling, suppoi-ted by aris- 
tocratic liberality, indulged rriish. royal 
favour, it had successively iTiined all 
the classes who supported its fortunes. 
The clergy were the first to join its 
cftandard, and they were the first to be 
destroyed ; the nobles then yielded to 
its fortunes, and they were the next to 
suffer ; the king had proved himself the 
liberal benefactor of his subjects, and 
conceded all t^e demands of the revo- 
lutionists. In return he was led to the 
scaffold. It remained to be seen what 
was the fate of the victors in the stiife 
— whether such crimes were to go un- 
punished; and whether the laws of na- 
ture promised the same impunity to 
wickedness whioh it had obtained from 
human tribunals. What w-as the cause 
of this «xtraordinaiy and downward 



progress ? It has been told us alike by 
the sage and the demagogue. " Quid 
in rebus civilibus,'' says Bacon, ''max- 
ime prodest? Audacia. Quid secun- 
dum? Audacia. Quidtertium? Auda- 
<na. In promptu ratio est : inest enim 
nature humansd plerumque plus stulti 
quam sapieutis ; unde et facultates esd, 
quibus capitur pars ilia in animis mor* 
talium Btulta^ sunt omnium potentis- 
simte. Attamen utcxmque ignorantin 
et sordidi ingenii proles est Audacia^ 
nihilominus fascinat et oaptivos ducit 
eoB qui vel judicio infirmiores sunt 
vel animo timidiores; tales autem sunt 
hominum pars maxima.*' * ** he canon 

* " What is the first requisiie m civil aflkirs? 
Audacity. What is iJie second ? Audacity. 
What it) the third? Audacity. The reason 
is evideut. There is to be found in human 
nature more of foll^ than wisdom; from 
whence those faculties by which the weak 
part of men's minds is captivated are the 
most powerful of all. But as audacity is the 
of&pring of ignorance and a selfish disposi- 
tion, nevertheless it fascinates those who are 
either weak in judgment or timid in disposi- 
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que yoius entendez," said Danton at the 
bar of the Assembly, on 2d September 
1792, when the massacres in the prisons 
were commencing, " n'est pas le canon 
d'alarme; c'est le pas de charge sur nos 
ennemis. Four les vaincre, pour les 
atterrer, que faut-il? De I'audace! 
encore de Taudaoe! toujours de I'au- 
dace ! — et la France est sauvde !" It 
is not a little remarkable, that philoso- 
phical sagacity should have inspired to 
the sage of the sixteenth, not only the 
idea, but the veiy words, which a prac- 
tical acquaintance with the storms of 
the Revolution suggested to the ter- 
rible demagogue of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

2. Never was the truth of these me- 
morable words more strongly demon- 
strated than in France during the pro- 
gress of the Revolution. Ruik, influ- 
ence, talent, patriotism, abandoned the 
field of combat, or sank in the struggle ; 
daring ambition, reckless audacity, van- 
quished every opponent. The Girond- 
ists maintained that the force of reason, 
and of the people, was the same thing; 
and flattered themselves that, by their 
eloquence, they could curb the Revo- 
lution when its excesses became dan- 
gerous. They lived to experience their 
utter inability to contend with popular 
violence, and sank imder the fiuy of the 
tempest they had created. The maxim 
" Vox populi vox Dei " is true only of 
the cahn result of human reflection, 
when the period of agitation is past, 
and reason has resumed its sway. So 
predominant is passion in moments of 
excitation, that it too often then hap- 
pens, that the voice of the people is 
that of the demons who direct them, 
and the maxim '' Vox populi vox dia- 
boli" would often, in reality, be nearer 
the truth. A horse, maddened by ter- 
ror, does not rush more certainly on 
its own destruction than the populace 
when excited by revolutionary ambi- 
tion. If the good do not early and 
manfully combine for their own and 

tion— that is, the greatest part of men."— 
" The cannon which you hear/' said Danton, 
" is not the cannon of alarm : it is the Bignal 
for charging our enemies. To conquer them, 
to crush them, what is required ? Audacity I 
still audacity ! always audacity !— and France 
is saved ! " 



their sovereign's defence in the first 
stages of political troubles, they are 
sure to be destroyed in the last But 
neither do the crimes of the victorious 
party go in the end unpunished. A 
certain law of nature provides their slow 
but certain punishment. To scourge 
each successive faction which attains 
the head of affairs, another more hardy 
than itself arises, until the punishment 
has reached all the guilty classes, and 
the nation, in sackcloth and ashes, has 
expiated its oflences. 

3. The death of the king roused num- 
bers, when too late, to the dangers of 
popular rule. Scarcely had his head 
fallen upon the scaffold when the public 
grief became visible : the brigands, who 
were hired to raise cries of triumph, 
failed in rousing a voice among the spec- 
tatoiu The executioner, after the sav- 
age custom of the time, held the bloody 
head aloft ; but no shouts or cries an- 
nounced the enthusiasm of the people. 
The magnitude of the de^ appalled 
every heart The name of Santerre 
was universally execrated. " The king 
was about to appeal to us," said the 
people, "and we would have delivered 
him." Many dipped their handkerchief 
in the blood of the victim ; his coat was 
severed, and delivered to many to pre- 
serve ; his hair was religiously gathered, 
and placed with the relics of saints, by 
the few who retained religious senti- 
ments. The savage pikemen of the 
suburbs, seeing this, came forward and 
plunged their spears in the blood of the 
sovei'eign; some ofthenationalguard did 
the same with their bayonets andswords; 
and one ferocious brigand, ascending 
the scaffold, took up the blood, which 
in laige quantities had flowed firom the 
body, in handfuls, and sprinkled it over 
the people, who pressed forward to re- 
ceive a part of the crimson shower, say- 
ing, '' Brothers I they have threatened 
us that the blood of Louis Capet would 
fall on our heads. Well, let it fall! 
He has often stained his hands in ours. 
Republicans, the blood of a king brings 
happiness." * But these desperate sal- 

» "Many volunteers hastened to dip la 
the blood of the deqpot the point of tneir 
pikes, the bayonets of their muaketo^ or 
the blades of tneir swords. The geadannes 
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lies produced little impression : the ma- 
jority of the people were in consterna- 
tion ; many in the deepest afBiction. 
The furies of the guillotine danced for 
flome hours round the scafifold; but the 
bulk of the citizens took no part in these 
horrid oigies. The national guard, si- 
lent and depressed, returned to their 
homes : throwing aside their arms, they 
gave yent, in the bosom of their fiuni- 
Ues, to feelings which they did not ven- 
ture to display in publia ''Alas ! if I 
had been sure of my comrades ! " was 
the general expression. Fatal ejQfect of 
civil dissension ! to paralyse the good 
from mutual distrust^ and elevate the 
wicked from conscious audacity. 

4. The execution was over at half-past 
ten; but the shops continued shut, and 
the streets deserted, during the whole 
day. Paris resembled a city desolated 
by an earthquake. Qroups of nfflasHJnB 
alone were to be seen, singing revolu- 
tionary songs, the same as those which 
had preceded the massacres of Septem- 
ber. Their voices, with the discharge 
of artillery, re-echoed by the silent walls, 
reached the prison of the Temple, and 
first informed the royal family of the 
fate of the sovereign. The queen, with 
her orphan son, fell on her knees, and 
prayed that they might soon join the 
martyr in the regions of heaven. She 
exhorted her children to imitate the 
virtues and courage of their father, and 
to make no attempt to avenge his death. 
She then calmly asked for mourning 
for herself, her sister, and her children, 
which was furnished them by the muni- 
cipality. The shops were closed during 

were not last Many officers of the Marseil- 
leae battalion steeped the envelopes of let- 
ters in this impure blood, and carried them 
on the point of their swords at the head of 
their companies; saying, * Behold the blood 
of a tyrant I ' One citizen mounted on the 
^illotine itself^ and, plunging his naked arm 
in the blood of Capet^ which had flowed to- 
gether in a mass, filled his hands wit^ it, 
and three times sprinkled the assistant 
crowd, who pressed roimd the foot of the 
scaffold to secure each a dxop on tJie fore- 
head. 'Brothers,' said the citizen, while 
sprinkling — 'brothers, they have threatened 
that the blood of Louis Capet would fall 
on our heads— Will 1 let it fall ! Louis 
Capet has often imbrued his hands with our 
blood. Republicans I the blood of a king 
brings happiness.'"— Pbudhouxx, Mvolu- 
tUnu <U Paris, No. 186. 



the whole day : the women, generally 
speaking, exhibited a great degree of 
sensibility, and, in many instances, the 
most profound grief. An old officer of 
the onLer of St Louis died of grief on 
hearing of the execution ; 9bookseller, 
named Vent^, went mad — and a hair- 
dresser in the Rue Sainte Catherine 
committed suicide. But the extreme 
revolutionists gave vent to their joy 
in savage strains of exultation, wluch 
would be deemed incredible did not the 
originals yet exist to attest the general 
frenzy of the period.* 

5. The death of the king not only ren- 
dered the parties irreconcilable, but 
weakened the influence of the Giron- 
dists with the people. The Jacobins 
incessantly taunted them witii having 
endeavoured to save the tyrant; the 
generous design could not be denied, 
and constituted an unpardonable of- 
fence in the eyes of Uie democratic 
party. They accused them of being 
enemies of the people, because they de- 
precated their excesses; accomplices of 
the tyrant, because they strove to save 
his life ; ti^itors to the Republic, be- 
cause they recommended moderation 

* Some idea may be formed of the revolu- 
tionary writings with which Paris was then 
deluged, from the following passage, which 
appcMBtred on this occasion m the Pire Jhf 
chenUy edited by Hubert, a leading person 
in the municipality of Paris : "Capet is at 
length dead, Foutre ! I shall not say, like 
some simpletons, Speak of hinx no more. On 
the contrary, speak of him to recall his crimes^ 
and inspire in all men the horror they ought 
to have of kings. See, Foutre ! what mducea 
me to undertake his funeral oration, not to 
make his Soge, or soften away his fsiults, 
but to paint him as he was, and ^ow the 
universe whether such a monster ought not 
to have been stifled in his cradle. Rettd and 
shudder, Foutre. . . . His disposition 
was evil. Before it was in his power to bathe 
himself in the blood of men. he slaughtered 
animals with his own hands : he tortured 
the aged, the infirm, the lame, the blind. 
He never did of his own accord a good ac- 
tion. To bring France wi^in a hairbreadth 
of ruin, he only required a wife as wicked as 
himself: a new Medici assisted him towards 
our destruction. It was^when this monster 
was kingthat his sanguinary character burst 
forth. That he might better dertroy the 
people, he pretended to relieve them. Chance 
had given him a good minister, fiefortiiwith 
dismissed him. He then allowed his brothers 
and his wife to tear the very bowels of the 

people."— X««r« 6 ( Patnotiqvet du Viri- 

taUt Pitt Jhtchetne, Jifo, 212, Ja&.24^17ttS. 
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tawardfl its opponents. Lest tin ab- 
surdity of these reproaches should be- 
come manifiest by <^e retom of reason 
to the public mind, l^ey adopted ev^ery 
means of oontinuing the popular agita- 
tion. To dtnice terror into the enemies 
of ihe Resolution ; to keep alive ^e 
revQULtionaa.7 fervour, by the ezhibi- 
tkon cf -danger, and the fury of insur- 
rections; to represent the safety of the 
Bepufblic as solely dependent on their 
exertions; to electrify the departments 
by the aid of affiliated societies — such 
was the system which they Inoessantly 
ptETBued, till all their enemies were de- 
stroyed. The Jacobins, to the la^ mo- 
ment^ were doubtful of the suooess of 
their attack upon the king. Ths mag- 
sitttde of the attempt^ the enormity of 
the criine, startled even their sanguin- 
axy minds; and their exultation was 
proportionally great at their ualooked- 
for Buocess. 

6. The Qirondists, xm the other hand, 
grieved for the iUustrious victim, and, 
alarmed at the appalling sucoessof their 
adversaries, perceived in the martyrdom 
of Louis the prelude to long and bloody 
feuds, of which they themselves would 
probably be the victims, and the first 
step in the inexorable system which so 
soon foUowed. They had abandoned 
Louis to his fate, out of terror at the 
passions of the people, to showthat they 
were not royalists; but the humiliating 
weakness, as is ever the case with base 
deeds, deceived no one in the Republic. 
AH were aware that they did so from 
necessily, not inclination; that fear had 
mastered their resolution; and that tiie 
appeal to the people was an attempt to 
devolve upon ofchers a danger which 
they had not the vigour to face them- 
selves. They lost in this way the con- 
fidence of eveiy party : of the Royalists, 
because they had been the original 
authors of the revolt which dethroned 
the king ; of the Jacobins, because they 
had recoiled from his execution. Ro- 
land, completely discouraged, not by 
personal danger, but by tiie impossi- 
bility of stemming the progress of dis- 
aster, which he had done so mudi to 
induce was too happy at the prospect 
of escaping from his perilous eminence 
into tbe tranquillity of private life; he 



accordingly resigned his office of min- 
ister of the interior. The Girondists 
exerted themselves to the utmost to pre- 
vent him from retiring from his thorny- 
seat ux the govOTument^ but all their ef- 
forts were in vain. Even the influence 
of his beautiful and gifted wife was un- 
able to retain him at his poet He de- 
darod that death would be preferable 
to the mortifications and vexations he 
was daily obliged to endure. His paHy 
were in despair at his retirement, be- 
cause they saw clearly the impossibilitj 
of supplying his place. They had be- 
come sensible of the ruinous tendency 
of their measures to their country aiKl 
themselves, when it was no longer pos- 
sible to retrace their steps. 

7. All parties were disappointed in 
the efffect whidi they had anticipated 
from the death of the king. The Giron- 
dists, whose culpable declamations had 
roused the ^irit which brought him to 
t^e block, had imagined that their as- 
cendancy over the populace would be 
regained by their concurrence in this 
great sacrifice, and that the multitude 
would prefer t^eir conservative and mo- 
derate counsels to the fierce designs of 
their dreadful rivals, the Jacobins ; but 
they were soon undeceived, and found 
to their cost that this act of iniquity, 
like all other misdeeds, rendered their 
situation worse than it had formerly 
been. The Orleanists lost by this ter- 
rible event thelittie consideration which 
they still possessed ; and Philippe Ega- 
Ht^, who had flattered himself that, by 
agreeingto it, he would securethe crown 
to himself and his descendants, was 
speedily overwhelmed in the shock of 
the more energetic and extreme factions 
who contended for the lead in public 
affairs. The Jacobins, with more reason, 
expected that the destruction of the 
throne would secure to them a long 
lease of power. They did not enjoy it 
for eighteen months. France, over- 
whelmed by their tyranny, sought re- 
fuge from its horror, not in the vacil- 
lating hands of a benevolent monarch, 
but in the stem grasp of a relentiess 
warrior. Such is the march of revolu- 
tions. They never recede when their 
leaders obtain unresisted ascendancy, 
but are precipitated on, like the career 
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of guilt in an indmdual, from one ex- 
cess to another, till the extremity of 
suffering restores the lead to the dasses 
qvaiified to take it^ and expels the dead- 
ly poison of democnkcj from the social 
systeni. 

8. A temporary ubiob of 1^ eontend- 
sog parties took plaoe, in consequence 
of the consternation produced by the 
death of one of the deputies, Lepelletier 
St Faigeauy ytho was murdeped ftnr 
noting against the 1^ of the king, by 
an old member of t^e €brde^du^orps, 
named Paris. This -e^ent made a pro- 
digious sensation in Paris, and was taken 
advaatage of by the Jacobins, to give a 
colour to atte alarms tihey had been con- 
tinually sounding as to the ooimter- 
rerolutionary fNrajects nvhich were in 
agitation. TQq republican journals, 
which had -viewed with oomplaoenoy 
or indifference the massacre of thou- 
sands of unresistuig victims in the pri- 
sons in the begimziEig of September, 
were in the utmost consternation when 
one of the demecratic party had fallen 
beneath the Tengeenoe of a Boyalist. 
Lepelleti^Bfyneral obsequies were cele- 
brated with extraordlinary pomp ; and 
such was the sensation excited by the 
assassinaetiQn of a single m;an of their 
party, that it produce^ for a few days, 
a cessation -of party 0tn&, and even an 
apparent reconcihation of its leaders. 
Garat was appointed by the Convention 
minister of the interior, in room of Ro- 
land, whom no entreatks could induce 
to resume his office. His successor was 
a man naturally of a benevolent dispo- 
sition and considerable power of mind, 
which caused him to be selected for 
that onerous situation by the party of 
the Gironde to which he belonged, and 
who stiU had a majority in the Assem- 
bly. But he was aUke ignorant of busi- 
ness and of the human heart j and, being 
destitute of moral courage and politick 
firmness, he was wholly \mfit to struggle 
with the dreadful dangers which soon 
overwhelmed his party and his country. 

9. External events of no ordinary 
importance occurred at this time, which 
precipitated the fall of this celebrated 
party, and accelerated the approach of 
the I^ign of Terror. The first of these 
was Oke accession of England to the 



league of the Allied Sovereigns against 
the Republic. The execution of the 
king, as Yeigniaud had predicted, at 
once dissolved the species of neutrality 
which subsistedbetweenthe rival states. 
Ghauvelin, the French ambassador, re- 
oeived orders immediately to leave Lon- 
don ; and this was succeeded, in a few 
days, by a declaration of war by the 
Convention against England, Spain, and 
Holland ; — against Eiiglaad, as having 
already virtually declu^ war by the 
dismissal of the French ambassador; 
against Holland, as in reality influenced 
by England ; against SpoiQ, as already 
a secret enemy. These declarations 
were followed by an order for the im- 
mediate levy of three hxmdred thousand 
men. At the same time the national 
guard was declared to be a permanent 
force, and all tiiose were decreed hers 
la lot — ^in other words, liable to instant 
death — who should oppose the sHghtesb 
resistance to the conscription, or har- 
bour or conceal any person drawn for 
the pnbHe service, who attempted to 
desert 

1^. The eSed» of these measures 
tiiroughout France was prodigious. 
" We thank you for having reduced us 
to the Tuoessvtp 9f conquering" was the 
answer of one of the armies to the 
Convention in reply to the announce- 
ment of the death of the king, and the 
declaration of war. And, in truth, these 
sentiments were universal in the mili- 
tary, and general among the people. 
The feeling of national honour, in aU. 
ages so powerful among the French, 
was awakened ; the dominant party of 
the Jacobins at Paris no longerappeared 
in the light of a relentless faction con- 
tending for power, but as a band of 
patriot bravely struggling for national 
independence. Besistanoe to their man- 
dates seemed nothing short of treason 
to the commonwealtii in its hour of 
danger. Every species of requisition 
was cheerfully furnished under the 
pressure of impending calamity : in the 
dread of foreign subjugation, the loss 
of fortune or employment was forgot- 
ten. One only path, that of hononr, 
was open to the brave ; one only duty, 
l&at of submission, remained to the 
good ; and even tbe blood whidi 
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streamed from the scaffold seemed a 
sacrifice justly due to the offended 
genius of patriotism, indignant at the 
defection of some of its votaiies. 

11. The Royalist, Constitutional, and 
Moderate parties were never again able 
to separate the cause of France from 
that of the Jacobins, who then ruled 
its destinies. The people, ever led by 
their feelings, and often incapable of 
just discrimination — though more 
powerfully influenced by generous than 
selfish sentiments, and, when not swayed 
by wicked leaders, in the end generally 
true to the cause of virtue — constantly 
associated the adherents of these parties 
with the enemies of the Republic : — 
the Royalists, because they fought in 
the ranks of the Allies, and combated 
the Republic in La Vendue ; the Con- 
stitutionalists, because they had entered 
into negotiations with the enemies of 
the state, and sought the aid of foreign 
armies to restore the balance of do- 
mestic faction; the Moderates, because 
they had raised their voices against 
internal tyranny, and sought to arrest 
the arm of }>ower in the effusion of 
himian blood. The party which be- 
comes associated in the mind of the 
people with indifference to the fate of 
the country in periods of danger, can 
scarcely ever, during the subsistence of 
that generation, regain its influence; 
and opposition to the ruling power, 
during such a crisis, seldom escapes 
such an imputation. By a singiUar 
coincidence,, the Opposition, both in 
France and Englan<( at this period, 
lost their hold of the influential part 
of the nation from the same cause: 
the French Royalists, because they were 
accused of coalescing with foreign 
powers against the int^;rity of France; 
the English Whigs, because they were 
suspected of indifference to the national 
glory in the contest with Continental 
ambition. 

12. The French leaders were not in- 
sensible to the danger arising from the 
attack of so formidable a coalition of 
foreign powers as was now prepared to 
attack them ; but retreat had become 
impossible. By the execution of Louis, 
they bad come to a final rapture with 
all estabUahed govemmentft. The re- 



volt of the 10th August, the massacres 
in the prisons, the death of the king, 
had excited the most profound indig- 
nation among all the aristocratic por- 
tion of society throughout Europe, and 
singularly cooled the ardour of the 
middle ranks in favour of the Revolu- 
tion. The Jacobins were no longer 
despised by the European powers, but 
feared; and terror prompts more vigor- 
ous efforts than conteinpt. But the 
republican leaders at Paris did not 
despair of saving the cause of demo- 
cracy. The extraordinary movement 
which agitated France gave them good 
grounds for hoping tluit they might 
succeed in raising the whole male po- 
pulation for its defence, and that thus 
a much greater body might be brought 
into the field than the Allies could pos- 
sibly assemble for its subjugation. The 
magnitude of the expense was to them 
a matter of no consequence. The 
estates of the emigrants afforded a vast 
and increasing fund, which greatly ex- 
ceeded the amount of the public debt; 
while the unlimited issues of assignats, 
at whatever rate of discount they might 
pass, amply provided for all the present 
or probable wants of the treasuiy. Nor 
did these hopes prove fallacious; for, 
such was the misery produced in France 
by the stoppage of all pacific employ- 
ment consequent on the Revolution, 
and such the terror produced by the 
Jacobin clubs and democratic mimici- 
palities in the interior, that the armies 
were filled without difficulty, and the 
RepubUc derived additional external 
strength from the very intensity of its 
internal suffering. 

13. But although the armies of the 
Republic might be supplied by the 
miseiy which prevailed in its interior, 
and the terrors of its government in- 
creased by the merciless severity with 
which the measures taken for filling up 
its ranks were enforced, yet the great 
mass of the citizens necessarily re- 
mained at home, and it was daily be- 
coming a more difficult matter to pro- 
vide them with bread, in the midst of 
bankrupt fortunes, ruined credit, con- 
fiscated estates, depreciated assignats, 
and an insolvent government. The 
care of this, especially in the capital^ 
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where the armed force of the multitude 
-was BO great, had long constituted one 
of the most arduous duties of the Con- 
yention. A committee, 'with Roland 
the minister of the interior at its head, 
had sat daUy in Paris during the whole 
winter ; but though they had tried 
everything that zeal or experience could 
suggest, nothing had been found cap- 
able of arresting the public distress. 
The Tmiversal suffering did not arise 
from scarcity or natural causes; the 
weather had been fine, the season pro- 
pitious, the harvest good. It was en- 
tirely l^e result of the destruction of 
fortunes and ruin of credit which had 
arisen from the Revolution, and the 
prodigious issue of assignats, bearing 
a forced circulation, which had been 
made to sustain its fortunes. 

14. Dread of pillage, repugnance on 
the part of the cultivators to sell their 
produce for payment in the depreciated 
currency, which necessarily resulted 
from the unlimited issue of assignats, 
rendered abortive all the efforts of 
government to supply the public neces- 
sities. At the same tune, the price of 
eveiy article of consumption increased 
so immensely as to excite the most 
vehement clamours among the people. 
The price, not only of bread, but of 
sugar, coffee, candles, and soap, had 
more than doubled since the Revolution 
commenced. Innumerable petitions on 
this subject succeeded each other at 
the bar of the Convention. The more 
violent of the Jacobins had a remedy 
ready ; it was to proclaim a maximum 
for the price of ^very article, lay a 
forced tuL on the rich, and lumg all 
persons who sold at a higher price than 
that fixed by law. In vain Thuriot, 
and a few of the more educated of the 
party, raised their voices against these 
extreme measures ; they were assailed 
with cries against the ** thopheeper arit- 
toercicy;** their voices were drowned 
by hisses from the galleries; and the 
Mountain itself found that resisting 
such proceedings would speedily render 
them as unpopular as the Girondists 
had already become. The people now 
declared ihat the leaders they had 
selected were as bad as the old nobles. 
Perhaps the greatest and most ruinous 



delusion in such convulsions, is the 
common opinion, that, by selecting 
their rulers froia their own body, the 
labouring classes wiU find them more 
inclined to sympathise with their dis- 
tresses than if taken frt>m a more ele- 
vated class — a natural but pernicious 
opinion, which all history proves to be 
fallacious, and which the common pro- 
verb, as to the effect of setting a beggar 
on horsebadc, shows to be adverse to 
the experience, in ordinary times, of 
mankind. 

15. At length the extreme difficulty 
of procuring subsistence roused the 
people to a perfect fury. A tumultuous 
mob surrounded the hall of the Jaco- 
bins, and treated that body as they had 
so often treated the legislature. The 
object was to procure a petition from 
them to the Convention, to afi&x a maxi- 
mum on the price of provisions. The 
demand was refused. Instantly, cries 
of ** Down with the forestallers ! down 
with the rich ! " resounded on all sides ; 
and the Jacobins were threatened as 
they had threatened the Convention. 
Marat, the following morning, published 
a number of his journal, in which, rais- 
ing his powerful voice against what he 
called *' the monopolists, the merchants 
of luxury, the supporters of fraud, the 
ex-nobles," he added : " In every coun- 
try where the rights of the people are 
not a vain title, the pillage of a few 
shops, at the door of which they hang 
their forestalling owners, would put an 
end to an evil which reduces five mil- 
lions of men to despair, and daily causes 
thousands to die of famine. When will 
the deputies 6f the people learn to act, 
without eternally hai'anguing on evils 
they know not how to remedy ?" * 
Encouraged by these exhortations, the 
populace were not slow in taking the 
redress of their wrongs into their own 

* *' Dans tout pays oh Ics droits du peuplo 
ne sont pas des vains titres consignds fas- 
tueusement dans un temple, le pillage do 
quelques magasius, i^ la porto desquels on 

Sendrait les accapareurs, mettrait .bient6t 
n it ces malversations, qui r^uisent cinq 
millions d'hommes au d^sespoir, et qui font 
p^rir de^ milliers de miabre. Lea ddput^ da 
peuple ne sauront-ila done jamais que bavar- 
der sur des maux, sons en presenter jamais 
le remMe ? "— Mabat, JouttmI de la Jt/pu6- 
lique, No. 133. 
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hand& A mob assembled^ and pillaged 
a number of shops in the streets of 
LaVieille-Monnaiey Oinq-DiamoDB, aad 
Lombtffds. They next insisted that 
eyery article of commerce should be 
sold at half its present prke^ and large 
quantities were seized in that manner 
at a ruinous loss to the owners. Speed- 
ily, howevOT, they became tired of pay- 
ing at all, and the shops were openly 
pillaged, without any equivalent being 
given. 

16. All the public bodies were filled 
with consternation at thsse disorders. 
The shopkeepers, in particular, whose 
efforts in fetYQur of the Revolution had 
been so de<nded at its eommeneem^it^ 
were in despair at the approach of aa> 
archy to their own doors. The Giron- 
dbts, who were for the most part the 
iepi ' C B C B[ it aatire> of the cosnmerdal cities 
of France, were fully alive to tho dia- 
astrouA effects of a maximum in prieea, 
Bat when they attempted to oiforce 
their prxncipkis, they were universally 
assailed by &e populace, and their ^- 
forta in tlua particular destroyed all the 
little consideration, which stiH remained 
to them. The pillage began at seven 
in the morning, and continned withont 
inteimiflsion for twelve hours, before 
the nmnicipaHty elected by universal 
suffirage, who in secret lavoored the 
agitat£:>B, made even a show of attempt- 
ing to put it do<wn. The consternation, 
in consequence^ was unprecedented; for 
on the one hand the popidace lotsdly 
clamoured for a maximum of prices, and 
the shopkeepers, as loodly, vociferated 
against the pillage, which was becoming 
univefsaL All attempts to calm the 
people were vain; even the Jacobins 
were wholly mtsuceessfnl in thfflr exer- 
tions in this respect. The suffering was 
real, and felt by all. Nothing co<aId 
make the multitude see it was owing 
to the measures of the Revolution; 
they unanimously ascribed it to the 
arts of its opponents. The attempts of 
the authorities to reBt(»*6 order, or pass 
coercive regulations, were drowned in 
the cries of the mob and tiie hisses of 
the galleries ; every new act of violence 
which was recounted was received with 
shouts of applause. Neither at tiie Con- 
vention, nor the Hotel de ViUte, nor the 



Jacobins, could any remedy be devised 
for allaying the fisry of the people. 
Robespierre, St Just, Chaumette, were 
hooted down the moment they attempt- 
ed to speak The Royalists eostrasted 
these deplorable scenes with the tntu- 
quxllity enjoyed under the monarchy; 
"Behdd," said the Girondbsts, ''to 
what we are fast driving lender the sys- 
tem of popular violence.** — *' It is all,'* 
said the Jacobins, " the werk of R(^ral- 
ists, Rolandists, GirondistB, and pu^i- 
sans of La&yette, in disguise" I^bes- 
' pierre maintaiofed in the evenings at the 
Jacobins, the popular doctrine "that 
the people could do no wrong" and 
that the Royalists were the secret in- 
stigators of all the disarders. 

IT. The debates in tiM Jacobin elub 
on this occasion are highly interesting^ 
as indicating clearly the existraice of 
that division in the revolutionary parly 
b e tween tiM shopkeepers asid iibe woik- 
mcsL— -4lLe holders of some property $bbA 
the holdraB of none— whi^ seaner ck 
I later nrast arise in all muik eonvulidoBi^ 
and which revealed the secret nltamtrte 
designs of Robespierre and hSs extreme 
fe^lowers. '^The movements which 
have taken place,** said Mamt^ ''^aie 
owing to a porfisctly BAtozal caase r it 
is the exeesRv^ h|gh price of previ- 
sions.. These m tw e i a entB have been 
secre^ instigated by the camiies' re- 
Tolutionlsta^ who wish to restore Ro^ 
lemd, the god of fheior idolaftay, to the 
nmiiatry of the interior. The scarcity 
of bread is to beasczibed to an entirely 
different cause : it k owing te a oom- 
bdnotionamongthe bakers. This abuse 
has grown up from the malversatiena 
and inefficiency of the Committee of 
Sttbsbtence, which haenot yet foodered 
an aocotmt of its intromissiona.'* 

19. Robespierre immediately tob&l 
'^ As I have ever loved hnmani^, and 
never fiattered a human being, I wOl 
dare to teQ the truth. I have ever 
mainrtomed, otttia when I sCood alone^ 
and wuf the object of penecutioii for 
it — Mat £fc^ jpeopls are nffver wromg, I 
vaitrared to proclaim this at a time 
when it was not generaly recognised : 
the course of the Revolution luei now 
clearly demonstrated its truth. The 
people hove so often beotd l^e sutho 
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zity of i&0 law iiiYoked by those wka 
-wished to maintam it only to oppress 
them, that they are become auspicious 
of that language. The people suffer ; 
they l»Ye sot yet received ^e fruit of 
their hibouzs ; they are persecuted by 
the rich, and the rich are what they 
always were — ^haxd and pitiless. The 
people see the insolence of those who 
have betrayed them ; they see fortunes ' 
accumulatmg in their hands ; they feel 
their own misery, and thence the dia- 
orders. What do the agitators do who 
are at the head of the tumults ? They de- 
claim not against the rich — ^not i^ainst 
the monopolisers — ^notagainstthe coun- 
ter reTolutiomsts ; but against the Ja- 
cobins — against the Mountain — against 
the true patriot& I maintain, then, 
the people have never been wrong ; the 
pilh^ge has been the wezk of the ariS' 
xocraey ; ike sugar loaves have been re> 
ceived by their valets. Our adversaries 
have done this ; they wish to> peisuade 
us that the system ai liberty and equa- 
lity leads to sudi disorders. For my- 
self, I praise the insurrection : I only 
laaxtent it wacr directed to an unworthy 
object The people should rise,, not to 
plunder augar^ but tO' destroy their op<> 
pressors— to exterminate the fijiBtionft 
in power, who, after tiie 10th Augnst, 
had agreed to svnraider Paris to the 
^en88ians»'' 

19. The alana in the eapital soon be- 
came extreme : all the pubHe bodies 
declared their sittings permanent ; the 
ffinSrcde everywhere called the anaad 
sections^ to their posts, amd the people 
openly talked of tiiie necessity of a new 
insurrecticnt to ** lop off the gax^rened 
parts of the natkinal repres^iiaition." 
The 6&N)ndi8ts> who- were likely first tO' 
suffer, assembled, armed, at the house 
of Yalaz^, one of their nimiber^ where 
indecision and distraction o€ opinion 
paralysed all their counsels. The Jaco» 
bins were hardly less embarrassed than 
themaelives. Bobei^ierre himself, whose 
moral courage noting in gmeral could 
daunt^ was in the greatest possible 



* "liberty is exposKl to new dajaaer^— 
disturbances are re-awakening with a doarac- 
ter more alarming than ever. The provision 
mobs are more numerous and turbulent than 
ever, now when they have the least pretext 



alarm, imd Tdiemeatly uiged Ihe im^ 
mediate return of St Just firam the 
army of the north, to make head against 
the danger.* It was at first proposed 
to march direct with the armad force 
of the sections upon the Naticmal As- 
sembly, and put to death a hundred (si 
the most obnoxious deputies, including 
the whole members of the Gironde. It 
was suggested, however, that this stroke 
might Ml,, and the Revokitionaiy Tri- 
bunal was not yet suffLciently efficient 
to effect the great work of the rapid eob- 
terminatioa of the counter rev<dutioib> 
ists. These doubts prevailed. Thou^ 
supported by the municipality, the naam 
jority of the sections or national g^iard^ 
and the armed multitude, they did noit 
conceive the public mmd yet ripe fi>r a. 
direct attack on the a&iAoia^ represm- 
tatiyes, where the Girondists still held 
the important offices. Th^ resolved^ 
therefore, to- limit theis denaods toi 
minor points, preparatory to the graiui 
attack whidi was to o-vecthrow their 
adversaries. 

2.0. An event occujcred at this tim^ 
which censolidated the iafiuence of the 
Jacobins in the Bxetropdds^ and tendecl 
powerfutUy to accelerate the miorch o£ 
the BevdstiiCBi. This was the vaamuh 
oesatfiil attempt of Dumourier to reatore 
the censtitntional throae> Thi» ci^ 
bEBited genesaV "^^"^ ^^^ warmly ait- 
taidifid ta the principles ef the €^n» 
distsy had long been; dissatia&sd. witk 
the sanguinary proceedinga, and stili 
more sangunue^rdeeloraikionS). ei the de^ 
nuMsatie leaden, and saw no safety for 
France but in 1^ n^estaibliahment of 
the oonstitatinn of 1791.. He Ie£t ih& 
command of his army, and came, ixt 
Paris^ in order to oideavour to aaive the 
life a£ Louis; and when that prcjeet 
failed he returned to Fknder^ and en- 
texed into negotiations wifchtiie United 
Provinces and GreatBritein. Hiaderign 
was to make ai^ irruption into HoUand^ 
overtcmL the revtdutianary sntboritiea. 
inthatceuoitvy; to- form anew gavemh 
ment in tiie sev^iteen provinces* of the 

in reason. An inaureecfcian in. the priaoiuii 
was contended for yesteidai^ The r^nains of 
the factions, or rather the still living fa/Morm, 
redouble in daring* and perfidy." — Robissp. 
to St Jusd!, 6Frttir.rJinn. ^ Fup. Indd., iL6,^ 
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Ketherlandfl, and raise an army of eighty 
thouBand men ; to offer the alliance of 
this state to the French government, on 
condition of their reBtoring the const!- 
tation of 1791; and in case of refosal, 
to march to Paris with his own forces 
and those of the Belgians, and overturn 
the Contention and the rule of the 
Jacobins. 

21. Full of this extraordinary project, 
Dumourier, at the head of fifteen thou- 
sand men, threw himself into the Dutch 
territory. He was at first successful, 
and succeeded in obtaining possession 
of Breda and Gertruydenberg; butwhile 
prosecuting his career, intelligence was 
received of the rout of the French corps 
besieging. Maestricht, and orders were 
given for the immediate return of the 
victorious army to cover the frontiers. 
So great was the consternation which 
immediately ensued among the Repub- 
lican troops, that whole battalions dis- 
banded themselves, and some of the 
fugitives fled as far as Paris, spreading 
the most exaggerated reports wherever 
they went. In obedience to the orders 
he had received, Dumourier returned 
to Flanders, and fought a general action 
with Prince Cobouig; but the Allies 
were successful, and the victory of Ner- 
winde compelled the French to aban- 
don all their conquests in Flanders. 
These events, the details of which will 
be given in a subsequent chapter, oc- 
casioned an immediate rupture between 
this general and the Jacobins. Danton 
was immediately despatched from Paris 
to Flanders, to watch over and report 
on his proceedings. Shortly after the 
battle, Dumourier wrote a letter to the 
Convention, in which he drew too faith- 
ful a picture of their government, ac- 
cusing them of all the anarchy and disor- 
ders which had prevailed, and declaring 
them responsible for the safety of their 
more moderate colleagues. This letter 
was suppressed by the government ; but 
it was circulated in Paris, and produced 
the greatest sensation. Danton return- 
ed to the capital from the army, and 
openly denounced the "Traitor Du- 
mourier^' at the club of the Jacobins : 
his head was loudly called for as a sa- 
crifice to national justice ; and the agi- 
tation occasioned by the public disasters 



was incessantly kept alive by the circa- 
lation of the most gloomy reports. 

22. Impelled by &e imminent danger 
of his own situation ; dissatisfied with 
the measures of the Convention, who 
had both thwarted his political wishes 
and withered his military laurels; cha- 
grined at the conduct of the govern- 
ment towards the Belgians, who had ca- 
pitulated on the faith of his assurances, 
and had subsequently been cruelly 
treated by their conquerors, Dumourier 
entered into a correspondence with the 
allied generals. In the prosecution of 
this design, he neither acted with the 
vigour nor the caution requisite to in- 
sure success. To his officers he openly 
spoke of marching to Paris, as he had 
recently before spoken of marching to 
Brussels; while the soldiers were left 
to the seductions of the Jacobins, who 
found in them the willing instruments 
of their ambitious designs. Dumourier, 
as he himself admits, had not the qua- 
lities requisite for the leader of a party; 
but, even if he had possessed the enei^ 
of Danton, the firmness of BouiU^, or 
the ambition of Napoleon, the current 
of the Revolution was then too strong 
to be arrested by any single arm. Like 
Lafayette and Pichegru,hewas destined 
to experience the truth of the saying of 
Tacitus — " Bellis civilibus plus militi- 
bus quam ducibus licere." * His power, 
great while wielding the force of the 
democracy, crumbled when applied to 
coerce its ^ry; and the leader of fifty 
thousand men speedily found himself 
deserted and proscribed in the midst of 
the troops whom he had recently com- 
manded with despotic authority. 

23. The first intimation which the 
Convention received of his designs was 
from the general himseH Three deter- 
mined Jacobins, Proly, Pereira, and Du- 
buisson, had been sent to headquarters 
to obtain authentic accounts of his in- 
tentions. In a long and animated dis- 
cussion with them, he openly avowed 
his views, and threatened the Conven- 
tion with the vengeance of his army. 
"No peace," he exclaimed, "can be 
made for France, if we do not destroy 

* "In dril war the soldien have moro 
power than the generals. "—Taoitu% BisL 
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the Conyention ; as long as I have a 
aword to wield, I shsdl strive to overturn 
its rule, and the sanguinary tribunal 
which it has recently created. The Re- 
public is a mere chimera ; I was only 
deceived by it for three days; we must 
save our country, by re-establishing the 
throne, and the constitution of 1791. 
Ever since the battle of Jemi^pes, I 
have never ceased to regret die tri« 
nmphs obtained in so bad a cause. 
Wluit signifies it whether the king is 
named Louis, James, or Philip f If the 
Hves of the prisoners in the Temple are 
endangered, France will stUl find a so- 
vereign, and I shall instantly march to 
Paris to avenge their death.*' To the 
imprudence of this premature declara- 
tion, Dumourier, with that mixture of 
warmth and'facility which distinguish- 
ed his character, added the still greater 
iaiult of letting the commissioners, thus 
possessed of his intentions, depart for 
Paris, where they lost no time in in- 
forming the Convention of the danger 
which threatened them. 

24. Instant measures were taken to 
counteract the designs of so formidable 
an opponent. Proceeding wiUi the de- 
cision and rapidity which in civil dis- 
sensions are indispensable to success, 
they summoned him to appear at their 
bar, and, on his failure to obey, de- 
spatched four commissioners, wiUi in- 
structions to bring him before them, or 
urest him in the middle of his army. 
Dumourier received these representa- 
tives in the midst of his staff ; they read 
to him the decree of the Assembly, com- 
manding his instant attendance at their 
bar : he refused to comply, alleging, as 
an excuse, the important duties with 
which he was intrusted, and promising 
to render an account of his proceedings 
at some future time. The representa- 
tives urged, as a reason for his submis- 
sion, the example of the Roman gene- 
rals. " We deceive ourselves," replied 
he, " in allying as an apology for our 
crimes the virtues of the ancients. The 
Romans did not murder Tarquin ; they 
established a republic, governed by wise 
laws ; tiiiey had neither a Jacobin club 
nor a Revolutionary Tribunal. We live 
in the days of anarchy; tigers demand 

youn. 



my head; I will not give it them.** 
" CitizeU'-general," said Caniier>, the 
leading representative, *' will you obey 
the decree of the Convention, and re- 
pair to Paris ?" " Not at present," re- 
plied Dumourier. — " I declare you ihen 
suspended from your functions, and 
order the soldiers to arrest your pw- 
son." ** This is too much !" exdidmed 
the general; and calling in his hussars, 
he arrested the representatives of the 
Convention, and delivered them as host- 
ages to the Austrian generaL 

25. The die being now cast, Du- 
mourier prepared to follow up his de- 
sign of establishing a constitutional mo- 
narchy. Public opinion, in his army, 
was strongly divided : the corps attach- 
ed to his person were ready to go all 
lengths in his support ; those of an op- 
posite tendency regarded him as a trai- 
tor; the majority, as in all civil con- 
vulsions, were indifferent^ and ready to 
side with the victorious party. But the 
general wanted the firm hand requisite 
to g^de a revolutionary movement^ and 
the feelings of the nlost energetic of his 
soldiers were hostile to his designs. He 
set out for Cond^, with the intention 
of delivering it to the Austrians, ac- 
cording to f^ireement, as a pledge of his 
sincerity; but having encountered a 
body of troops, headed by a young offi- 
cer destined to future celebrity, Da- 
vousT, adverse to his designs, who op- 
posed his progress, he was compelled 
to take to flight, and only escaped by 
abandoning hu horse, which refused to 
leap a ditch. With heroic courage he 
endeavoured, the following day, with 
an escort of Austrian hussars, attended 
by a few faithful officers, among whom 
were the daughters of M. Femig, in 
uniform and male attire, to regain hia 
camp ; but the sight of the foreign uni- 
forms roused the patriotic feelings of 
the French soldiers ; the artillery first 
abandoned his cause, and, soon after, 
their example was followed by the whole 
infantry. Dumourier with difficult re- 
gained the Austrian lines, where fifteen 
hundred followers only joined his stan- 
dard. The remainder of the army col- 
lected in an intrenched camp at Famars, 
where, shortly after, GeneralDampierre, 

O 
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Hy Mrtiiotiij of the ConyeiLtiofi, as- 
snnaed the coumuuid. 

26. The foUurd ci this, as of erery 
other oonspiraGji added to the streDgtli 
of the ruling party is the French capi- 
taL Terror, often greatest when i^e 
danger k paBi» prepared the people to 
taketlw moat desperate measorea for 
the public safety ; the defection of Du- 
nioiirier to the Austriaos gare tlie vio^ 
lent reyolutioBiirtB the immense advan- 
tage of representing their adTenAiies 
aSy in reality, enoxieB to the cause of 
BVance* During the fiist fervour of the 
alarm, the Jacobins denounced their 
old enemies, the Girondists, as the aur 
thors of all the public calamities, and 
actually fixed the lOih. March for a ge- 
neral attack upon the leaders of that 
party in the bosom of i^e legislature. 
The Conventiofn had declared its siV 
tings permanent, on aceount of the pub* 
lie dangers ; and on the evening of the 
9th it was determined at the- secret eoi&- 
mittees, the club of the Jacobins, and 
the Cord^ers, on the following day, to 
^ose the barrien^ to sound tlie tocsin, 
and march in two columns with the 
forced of the faubourgs upon the Con- 
vention. The agitation was imparal- 
leled at tKe former great centre of in- 
surrection. Night and day they sat 
debating in their vast and gloomy hall; 
but Budi was the vehemence of the 
members, and the burst of indignation 
against Dumouiier, that scarce any 
orator could be heard at the tribune, 
and the debates exhibit only a series of 
passionate exclamations and vehement 
mterruptions. At the appointed hour, 
the leaders of the insurrection repaired 
to their posts ; but the Girondists, in- 
formed of their danger, abstained firom 
joining the Convention at the dangw- 
ouB period ; the sections and national 
guard hesitated to join the insurgents ; 
Seumonville, minister of war, miarched 
against the faubourgs at the head of a 
faithful battalion of troops from Brest^ 
and a heavy rain cooled the revolution- 
ary ardour of the multitude. Potion, 
looking at the watery sky, exclaimed, 
*' It will come to nothing ; there will 
be no insurrection to-night" The plot 
failed, and its failure postponed, for a 
few weeks, the commencement of the 
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Beign of Terror. By sncii slendeif 
means was it possible, at that period, to 
have arrested the disorders of the Bevo- 
lutioii; and oa such casual incidents did 
the most momentous changes depend. 
27. The ccospirators^ astonie^ed at 
l^e absence of tha Girondista £rom th# 
Convention during the critical period, 
broke out into the loadest inrrectiTes 
against them for their defectioQ. ''TtM^^ 
were c<»u3tantly at their posts," tbey* 
exclaimed, ''when the object was to' 
save Louis Capet^ bat they hid them* 
selves when ^e country was at stake. ' 
On the foUowii^ day, all Paria 
sounded witk the failore of the com* 
spiracy; and Yeigniaud, takmg ad< 
vantage of tiM general ooostematieii!^ 
denouneed in tike Convention the Com* 
mittee of Insurrection which had msp' 
ported the intended massacre, and- 
moved that the papers of the dub 
should be seized, and the membm of 
the Committee arrested. "We mar<^"* 
he exclaimed, " from dimes to amnea^ 
ties, and from amnestieB to crimes. The 
great body of citizens are so blinded by 
their frequent occurrence, that they eon* 
found these seditious disturbances with 
the grand national movement in favour 
of freedom, regard the violence of bri- 
gands as the efforts of energetic minds; 
and consider robbery itself as indispen* 
sable for puldic safety. You are free^ 
say they ; but unless you think like us^- 
we will denounce you as victims to tiie 
vengeance of the ^eopLe. Ton are free ; 
but unless you bowbeforethe idol whidi 
we worship, we will deliver you up to 
their violence. Ton are free ; but un^- 
less you join with us in persecuting 
those whose probity or talents we dread^ 
we win abandon you to their fury. Citi* 
zens, there is too much reason to dread^ 
thai ike Bevolutionf like ScUum, fnU 
stMOsmtely devour all it8proff^y,and 
finally leave only deepoHem, wUh all ike 
ecUamkiee wkiek it producte." * These 

* "EmathiaxL plains witli sUughter covered 
o'er, 
And rage unknown to civil wars before, 
Establisked violence; and lawless migrht; 
AvoVd andhallow'dby tbe natmeof righl^ 
A race renown'd, the world's victorious 

lords, 
Tam'd on themselves witli th^ own hos- 
tile swords."— LuoAir. PhandUa, L I. 
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proplietie words {Hxxiaoed some impres- 
sioii ; but; as usual, the Convention did 
nothing adequate to ajrresi the eyik 
which it anticipated. Some of the conr 
spinkan were apprehended on charges 
of sedition ; but theit trxals led to no 
result unfavourable to the violence of 
democracy. 

28. BantoB and the Jacobins made 
an immediate use of the agitation pro* 
duced by these events^ to urge the 
establishment of a Bbyolutionabt 
Ibjbutsal, "in order to defend from 
internal enemies the relaUons of those 
who were combating foreign aggression 
on the frontienL" The i^nner tribu- 
nal established under this name had 
been suppressed, as too dilatory in its 
proceedings^ after the massacres of 
September ; but the vehement pas* 
sions now abroad gave the Jacobins 
the entire comnumd of the Convention. 
This tribimal, as proposed to be re- 
established, d^ered in one important 
particular from the former. The judges 
and public officers wereto benominated, 
not by the sections of Pans^ but by ike 
Executive Council, and the juries by 
the Convention. Thus the court was 
nothing but an engine of awful powapr 
put into the hands of the Sxecutive 
Council of govemmeniy resting on the 
majority of the Convention, to exter- 
minate their opponents. It was em- 
powered to take cognisance of every 
ahti-revolutionaiy enterprise, every at- 
tempt against hberty, equs^ty, the 
linity or indivisibility of the Bepub- 
lie, the internal or external security 
of the state, and of all conspiracies 
tending to re-establish royalty, or any 
authority derogatory to freedom, equal- 
ity, or ihe sovereignty of the people. 
Whether the accused were civil or mi- 
litaiy functionaries or simple citizens. 
The judgments of the court were final, 
and to be instantly executed, and the 
whole estates, heritable and movable, 
of those condemned to death, were 
to be confiscated to the publie trea* 
sury. 

29. Jkgitation, as usual, was resorted 
to, to insure the success of this sangui- 
nary project. JL repast was provided 
for the people at the Halle-au-Bl^ ; and 
the galleries of the Convention were 



fiUad with the' partisans qf the Jaeo^ 
bins, heated with wine, and prepared 
to applaud every extravaganee of their 
leaders. Lindet read the ^cfet of the 
law for the regulation of the new tri- 
bunal It bore that it should be "comr 
posed of nine members appointed by 
the Convention^ liberated from all legal 
forms, authorised to convict on any evi« 
denoe, divided into two permanent divi- 
sions, and entitled to prosecute either 
on the requisition of the Convention, 
or of their own authority, all those who 
either by their opinions misled the peo- 
ple, or, by the situations they occupied 
under the old regime, recalled the 
usurped priyilegBS of despots." When 
this appalling pro^ was read, the most 
violent murmurs broke out on the rights 
which were speedily drowned in the 
loud aj^lauaes of the galleries and the 
left ** I would rather die," exclaimed 
Yergniaud, " than oonsent to the esta- 
blishment of a tribunal worse than the 
Venetian Inquisition."-— '' Take your 
choice," answered Amar, ''between such 
a measure and an insurrection."— *' My 
inclination for revolutionary power,'^ 
said Cambon, " is sufficientiy known ; 
but if the people may be deceived in 
their elections, are not we equally likely 
to be mistaken in the choice we make 
of the judges ? and if so> what insup-' 
portable tyrants shall we then have 
created for ourselves 1 " The tumult 
become frightful; the evening ap- 
proached; the Convention, worn out- 
with exertion, was yielding to violence 
-—the members of the Plain were be* 
ginning to retire, and the Jacobins 
loudly calling for a decision by open 
voifl^ when F^raud exclaimed, " Tes I 
let us give our votes pubUdy, in order 
that we may make known to the world 
the men who would assassinate inno- 
oenee under cover of the law." This 
bold apostrophe recalled the yielding 
oentre to their post ; and, contrary to- 
all expectation, it was resolved that thd 
trials should take ]|^aee by jury ; that 
the jurom should be dLoeen fr^m the 
departments; and that they should he 
named by the ConventioB. 

10. After this unexpected raccesK^ 
the QirtmdiBtB proposed thst the Coa^ 
Tsntion should adljouni fe aa houf; 
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but Danton, who was fearful lest the 
influence of terror and agitation should 
Etubside even in that short interral, 
raised his powerful voice. "I sum- 
mon/' said he, in a voice of thunder, 
''all good citizens to their plaoea" The 
members who had risen instantly sat 
down. '' What, citizens ! " he conti- 
nued, " can you separate without hav- 
ing adopted the measures requisite for 
the safety of the Republic ? I feel how 
indispensable it is to adopt such mea- 
sures as may tirUce terror into the coun- 
ter revolutionists ; for it is they who 
have rendered a revolutionary tribunal 
necessary. It is for their interest that 
it should ezisty for it will supersede 
the last appeal to the vengeance of the 
people. Snatch them yourselves from 
public indignation; humanity demands, 

Solicy counsels it. Nothing is more 
ifficult than to define a political crime ; 
but is it not indispensable that extra- 
ordinary laws, beyond the pale of social 
institutions, should overawe the wicked, 
and for ever crush the efforts of the 
rebels ? The public safety requires great 
measures and terrible insti*umentB. I 
see no medium between ordinary forms 
and a revolutionary tribunal We must 
instantly complete the formation of 
these laws, destined to strike terror 
into the internal enemies of the Revo- 
lution. They must be arbitrary, be- 
cause they cannot be precise; be(»use, 
how terrible soever they may be, they 
are preferable to those popular execu- 
tions whichnow, as in September, would 
be the consequence of any delay in the 
execution of justice. After having or- 
ganised this Inibunal, we must oiganise 
an energetic executive power, which 
may be in immediate contact with you, 
and put at your disposal all your re- 
sources in men and money. Let us 
profit by the errors of our predeces- 
sors, and do that which the Legisla- 
tive Assembly has not ventured to do. 
There is no medium between ordinary 
forms and a revolutionary tribunal. 
Let us be terrible^ to prevent the people 
from becoming so; let us organise a 
tribimal, not which shall do good — ^that 
is impossible; but which shall do the 
least evU that is possible^ to the effect 
that the sword of the law may descend 



upon all its enemies. To-day, then, 
let us complete the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, to-morrow the executive power, 
and the day after, the departure of our 
commissioners for the departments. 
Calumniate me if you will, out let my 
memory perish, provided the Republic 
is saved.*' " I demand the appel nami' 
nal" cried Yergniaud, " that we may 
know who are the men who continually 
make use of the name of liberty to de- 
stroy it" But it was all in vain. The 
Convention^ overwhelmed by terror, 
passed the decree as proposed by Lin- 
det» investing the new tribunal with 
the despotic powers which were after- 
wards exercised with such ruinous effect 
on many of its own members.* 

31. Fouquier Tinville was the public 
accuser in the Revolutionary Tribunal ; 
and his name soon became as terrible 
as that of Robespierre to all France. 
He was bom in Picardy, and exhibited 
a combination of qualities so extraor- 
dinary that, if it had not been estab- 
lished by undoubted testimony, it would 
have been deemed fabulous. Sombre, 
cruel, suspicious, the implacable enemy 
of merit or virtue of any kind, ever 
ready to aggravate the sufferings of in- 
nocence, he appeared insensible to every 
sentiment of compassion or equity. 
Justice in his eyes consisted in con- 
demning ; an acquittal was the source 

* The decree of the Conveation was in 
these terms : — " There shall be established 
at Paris an Extraordinary Criminal Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. It shall take cognisauoe 
of every attempt against liberty, equality, 
the unity or indivisibility of the Republic, the 
interned or external security of the state, of 
all conapiracies tending to the re-establiBh- 
ment of royalty, or hostile to the sovereignty 
of the people, whether the accused are pub- 
lic functionaries, civil or military, or private 
individuals. The members of the Jury shall 
be chosen by the Convention ; the judges, the 
public accuser, the two substitutes, shall be 
named by it ; the tribunal shall decide on the 
opinion of the mqjority of the jury ; the ded- 
sfon of the Court shall be without appeal, 
and the effects of the condemned shall be 
confiscated to the BepuUia" The Giron- 
dists laboured hard to introduce the clause 
allowing the members of the Convention to 
be triea in that courts with a view to the 
trial of Harnt before it ; the same clause was 
afterwwds made the means of conducting 
almost all of themselves to the scaffold. — 
m$t. de la Omv, VL 209, 210 ; Mnriteur, March 
U^ 1793. 
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of profound yexation; lie was never 
happy unlefls he had seeared the oon- 
vicfcionofaU the accused. He exhibited 
in the pursuit of this object an extra- 
ordinary degree of ardour. He seemed 
to consider his personal credit as in- 
volved in the decision on their ^uilt ; 
their firmness and calm demeanour in 
presence of their judges inspired him 
with transports of rage. But with all 
this hatred for all that is most esteemed 
among men, he showed himself equally 
insensible to the attractions of fortune, 
or the sweetness of domestic life. He re- 
quired no species of recreation : women, 
the pleasures of the table, of the theatre, 
were alike indifferent to him. Sober 
and sparing in diet, he never indulged 
in any bacchanalian excess, exceptmg 
when with the Judges of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal he celebrated what they 
termed a/«u defie — that was, asitting at 
which all the accused were condemned : 
he then gave way to intemperance. His 
power of undergoing fatigue was un- 
bounded; he was seldom to be seen at 
the clubs or any public meeting : the 
Revolutionary Tribunal was the tiieatre 
of all his exertions. The sole recrea- 
tion which he allowed himself was to 
behold his victims perish on the scaf- 
fold : he confessed that that spectacle 
had great attractions. He migh^ during 
the period of his power, have amassed 
an immense fortune: he remained to 
the last }>oor; and his wife is said to 
have died of fSeunine. His lodgings 
were destitute of every comfort; their 
whole furniture, after his death, did not 
sell for twenty pounds. No seduction 
could influence him; he was literally 
inaccessible to all the ordinary desires 
of men. Nothing roused his mind but 
the prospect of inflicting death, and 
then his animation was such that his 
countenance became radiant and ex- 
pressive. 

82. The Jacobins were for a moment 
disconcerted by the fedlure of their con- 
spiracy: but the war in La Vendue, 
which broke out about this period, and 
rapidly made the most alarming pro* 
gress, soon reinvested them with t&eir 
former ascendancy over the populace. 
The peculiar circumstances of this dis- 
trict, its simple maimers, patriarchal 



habits, remote situation, and resident 
proprietors, rendered it the natural 
centre of the royalist spirit, which the 
execution of Louis had roused to the 
highest dogree throughout all France. 
The nobles and clergy, not having emi- 
grated from its provinces, were there 
in sufficient force to oountecbalance tiie 
influence of the towns, >and nuae the 
standard of revolt. The two most 
powerfal passions of the human mind, 
religious fervour and popular ambition, 
were rapidly brought into coUision ; a 
war of extermination was the result, 
and a million of Frenchmen perished 
in the strife of the fitctions contending 
for dominion. But the details of this 
war, so glorious in its character, so in- 
teresting in its details, so heart-rending 
in its result, require a separate chapter; 
all that is necessary here is to notice 
it, as materially augmenting the gene- 
ral agitation, and adding to l^e strength 
whidb the Jacobin faction derived from 
its continuance. 

88. Assailed by so many foreign 
and domestic dangers, the Convention 
adopted the most energetio measures, 
and the Jacobins resorted to their usual 
means to agitate and sway the public 
mind. The powers of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal were augmented ; instead 
of proceeding oii a decree of the Con- 
vention, as tiie warrant for judging of 
an accused person, it was empowered 
to aeeuie uid Judge at the same time. 
All the Sans-Culottes were directed to 
be armed with a pike and a fosil, at the 
expense of the opulent classes ; a forced 
loan of a milliard (£40,000,000) was 
ordered to be exacted firom those per- 
sons possessed of any property, and ex- 
traordinary taxes were levied in every 
department, according to the pleasure 
of the revolutionary commissioners. 
The municipality of Paris demanded 
the imposition of a maximum on the 
price of provisions — a demand certain 
of popularity with the lower orders, and 
the reftisal of which increased their dis- 
satisfjBCtion with the measures of the 
Convention. At the same time another 
decree was passed, which imposed upon 
all proprietors an extraordinaiy war- 
tax : and a third, which organised forty- 
one commissions, of two members each. 
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lo ^ dpvn ,to the <teparttn«nti, MSked 
iviti^ &iU pdw«rs to enforce th» reerolb- 
iag, djaum thA nftttotorj, aeise tU Uie 
iioraw dtstinod for the puxpofies af 
hjoBiuj'-'Vi a ^mttdy ttteroiM the mort 
daipotld AOTWugntgf. TiieM ooxmnla- 
•iontrt geneimUj «x«c]Bed their powecs 
ivitli this UjtOMst dgoar; sad being 
«rmod with jirae»tible auHLority, and 
Stti^rted by the wiiole rerolutioiiftry 
paf^, laid theiaimdatMais of that ircA 
set in which Frenoe was e&reloped 
diuang the Beign ef TeiroK 

9L But ail l£eBe meaaaiei, energetic 
and vagoroua aa they were, and materi- 
saUj aa they aflaetad the future progreas 
of the BeTolation, yielded in moment 
4x> that which the Jaoobina shortly after 
flucoeeded in extorting itom the fears 
and weakaesa of the Convention. This 
was embodied in two decrees, by the 
:fii«t of which, paaaed on the 2l8t of 
Karoh, it was enacted that in 0vety 
<oommuBA of tiie Republic of France, 
and in every section of a oommune 
which was divided into seotio&s, there 
should be formed «t the same hour, 
over the whole of Fiance, by the elec- 
tion of aU the inhahitanta, a committee 
of twelve pex8ona—^f which committee 
no noble or eoelesiastMS^ or agent or de^ 
pendant of a noble or eocleslBSti^ could 
be a member— -who were empow^tted in- 
stantly to arrest every person within its 
bounds who was suspebtod of being a 
foreigner or fimigmnt^ or one of tike in- 
dividuals included in the liBt of emi- 
grant^ and who was ordered to be 
ezgoined to leave the territory of the 
oommune in twenty-four houiSy and 
that of the B^uUic in eight days, 
under pain of being seotenoed to ten 
yean of the galleys in irons. Brexy 
such person ti^»n in tumtQt or insur- 
rection, was declamd liable to the pun- 
ishment of death. JLs the eleetion of 
these oommiasioaera in the communes, 
paitioulariy in the towns, Mi into the 
hands of the extreme Jacobin party, 
the effikA of thia decree was to invest 
that party, in all tiie 48,000 communes 
of Fkanoa^ with the lig^t of maldQg 
domiciliary visits in every house, imder 
pretenoe of ssarehing for foremen or 
emigranta who had not returned within 
the time apecifled in former dect^MS, 



azkd throwing them into prison, or, in. 
the event of any lesistance or disturb- 
ance, sentMAcing them at once to death. 
As the proceedings of these committees 
in arresting were subject to no review 
whatever, and the revolutionary tribu- 
nals, which were soon everywhere esta- 
bliiEdied in imitation of the one in the 
capital, supported all their proceedings, 
this decree, in effect, gave the Jacobins 
the entire command of the life and 
liberty of every man in France. 

85. The other decree, which passed 
on the 85th of the same month, was 
attended with still more momentous 
oonsequMices, as it established the for 
mous Committee, for the general gov- 
ernment of the kingdom, of, GkkebaL 
Dbvxncb and Pubuo Safstt. Bar^re 
opened tiie subject with a gloomy repre- 
sentation of the state of the Republic, 
threatened as it was with invasion in 
Flanders, and insurrection in LaVend^ 
and in Lyons. '''I summon you," said 
he, **in tiie name of the public salvar 
tion, to unite to save yourBclves in sav- 
ing your oountry. It is in vain, in the 
present distractedstateof the provinces, 
to talk of convoking the primary assem- 
blies. We most concentrate power, and 
not divide it ; no authority must exist 
which does not flow from we represen- 
tatives of the people." Barbaronx in 
vain resisted this proposal : it was 
cheered nearly unanimously. On the 
day following, it was agr^d, on the 
motion of Isnard, to appoint a com- 
mittee of general defence and of public 
safety. It was to consist of twenty-five 
memDers, and to be charged mth "the 
preparation and proposing of aHl the 
laws and measures necessary for the 
exterior and interior defonce of the Re- 
public.** The executive counsel was 
ordered to give every assistance and in- 
formation to this committee. Its com- 
position, however, showed that the con- 
test of the GirondLsts and Jacobins was 
irtall midedded, for the leaders of the 
two partaes were appointed in nearly 
equal proportions members of the com- 
mittee.* At the same time, Oohier 
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Qenaonn^ uuyton-Horveau, BarbanMuc, 
Ituh\ Terg&iaud, Fabre d^B^guoitixie, Buzo^ 
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was named to saoceed Danton in the 
office of minister of justice, as the trans- 
ference of Danton to the Committee 
was likely to absorb his whole time and 
attention.* 

86. Several measmvs, almost orer- 
looked during the dreadful crash of 
events which soon followed, passed tiie 
Convention without attracting much 
notice during this period of anxiety and 
alann, but aU tending, in a remarkable 
manner, to angmect the despotic power 
now daily and more rapidly being oen- 
traliBed in the JacolHn leaders at Paris. 
On the 26th of March it was decreed 
that the whole clergy and noblesse, with 
tiieir servants end retainers, should be 
disarmed, as beisgalipersons suspected ; 
that the searches might be made during 
the night ; aad that, if they agaiii ac- 
quired arms, they should be imprisoned. 
On the 27tii, additional powers were 
conferred on the Revolutionary Tribu* 
nal ; end all inferior tribunals were 
directed to send a list of their accused 
persons to the central court at Paris, 
to see if they should be selected for trial 
th^ra. On the same day a decree was 
passed, ordering eveiy householder in 
France, within three days, to affix a 
list on tilie outside of his house, of all 
the peiBonfl resident or lodging there ; 
oompeliing them, witiun the same time, 
to send a duplicate of their lists to the 
committee of the commune or section. 

37. During tiie p^od that the con- 
test with Dumourier was going on, 
Marat in his journal, and the Jacobins 
in their debates, thundered in the loud- 
est terms against that general and his 
•counter -revoluti(mary designs. But 
when his arrest of the commissioners 
of the Oonyention, and flight into Aus- 
trian Flanders, became known in Paris 
on the itix Apriij, the agitation rose to 

Belmas, Onadeti Condoroet^ Br^rd, Caxnua^ 
Prieur j(de la IfarueX CamOle-Desmoxilinat 
Bax^re, Quinette/Danton, Si^jyes, Ia 8oiiroe» 
Gambaed:^ Isnard, Jean Deorez. The Gir- 
ondists at thU time had the minority in its 
members.— J7u<oireParZem«Rftiifie, xzxv. 141. 
* Bj a angular coinddenoe, the author has 
been fortunate enough to acquire the exten- 
idve and Taluable coUecUon of reyolutionary 
tracts and journals formed 1^ Gohier during 
the sitting of the Legislative Assembly and 
Convention, and is now surrounded by them 
in his interesting labours. I 



the highest pitch. At the mtmieipality 
the scene was stormy beyond example; 
and the legislature on the motion of 
Dantoii, decreed, amidst ihe most vdbo- 
ment agitation, the immediate form*- 
tion of a camp of forty thousand men 
in the neighbourhood of the capita], 
from which all nobles and ex-nobles 
were to be rigidly excluded. At the 
same time a TnaxtTnnm was fixed on the 
price of bread ; th« diflEeience of such 
price and the cost of production being 
to be laid as a tax on the rich. The 
Jacobins took advantage of the general 
consternation to propose the establish- 
ment of a new committee of nine mem- 
bers, to be called the Committee of 
Public SMiVatiok. To Sichieve this 
great object, they held out the most 
violent threats against the Convention. 
" We shall never succeed," said Robes- 
pierre the younger at the Jacobin club, 
''in defeating the designs of our ene- 
mies as long as we speak only, and do 
not act Roland is not yet arrested : 
he has even recdred honours from his 
section. The Conyention has shown 
itself incapable of governing : we must 
attack its leaders. Citizens, come not 
here to kMsc your arms and your lives 
— come to demand .the blood of the 
criminals. Let the good citizens unite 
in their sections ; let them rouse public 
opinion as strongly as possible, and 
come to the bar of the Convention to 
demand the arrest of the infidel depu- 
ties. It is by such measures alone that 
you can save the BepuUia" 

88. Strengthened by these menaces, 
the Jacobins next day brought forward 
in the Convention the proposal for the 
establishment of a committee with a 
right to deliberate in secret, and armed 
with despotic powers. Buzot, on the 
part of the Qirondiste, strongly opposed 
this proposal, but the Plain, or neutral^ 
joined the Jacobins. '' We must," sai4 
Marat, '' adopt a great measure Ux the 
public salvation. The tozpor of the 
executive^ its negligence in regard to 
the armiesy its evident oonnivsace with 
the traitorous generals, call for the in- 
stant adoption of vigorous measures. 
Talk not of dictators! A dictator is a 
single man vested with absolute power: 
what is now proposed is a committee of 
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nine men, appointed by the Convention, 
and capable of being dissolved at any 
moment by it. And who are the men 
who now declaim against a dictator? 
The very men who strove to concen- 
trate all power in the hands of Roland. 
Very possibly even this committee may 
not prove sufficiently powerful : it is 
by violence alone that Uberty is to be 
established; and the time has come 
when W€ fMut organiee tht dupotitnk of 
liberty to oterium ^e dapoUam of kings," 
Loud applause from the galleries and 
the extreme left followed these words, 
and amidst the general transport, the 
awful Committee of Public Salvation 
was established.* On the same day — 
an ominous conjunction ! — the new 
Revolutionary Tribunal commenced its 
sittings, and immediately condemned 
Loms Guicot Dumollans, an emigrant, 
accused of having been found in arms 
in France contrary to the law of 23d 
October, to the punishment of death. 
He was executed four hours afterwards, 
protesting he had never heard of the 
law till hu sentence was pronounced. 

39. Alarmed by the commencement 
of punishment by this formidable tri- 
bunal, and by the constant succession 
of orators of the sections of Paris, who 
loudly demanded at the bar the im- 
mediate denunciation of Yei^gniaud, 
Guadet, Gensonnd, Brissot, Barbaroux, 
Louvet, and all the leaders of the Gir- 
onde, with threats of instant insurrec- 
tion if they were not forthwith arrested 
andsent to theRevolutionary Tribunal,t 
the Girondists resolved on a last effort 
to rescue their party from the destruc- 
tion with which it was menaced. Mean- 
while, however, they were anticipated 
by the Jacobins, who brought forward 

* The persons chosen for this committee 
were Bariro, Delmas, Br^ard, Cambon, Jean 
Debrez, Dantou, Ouyton-Morvcau. Treilhard, 
and Delacroix.— /fttfc Pari. xxv. 807. 

t " The orator of the Section Manoonseil : 
— ' For % length of time the public voice 
points out to you the Vergniauda, the Gua- 
dets, the Gensonn^ the Brissots, the Rir- 
baroux, the Louvets, the Bucots, Ac Why 
delay to strike them with the decree of ac- 
cusation? You put Dumourier beyond the 
pale of the law, but you leave his accom- 
plices seated among you. Do you want 
proofs? The calumnies they have poured 
forth against Paris bear witness against them. 



a motion for the denunciation of the 
Duke of Orleans and the whole Giron« 
dists as guilty of high treason, along 
with Dumourier. This was the com- 
mencement of the terrible strife which 
ended with the fall of the latter par^. 
40. ''A powerful faction," said Robes* 
pierre, in the Convention, "combines 
with the tyrants of Europe to give ua 
a king, with a species of aristocratiG 
constitution. It proposes to bring ua 
back to that shameful compromise by 
the force of foreign armies, and the ef- 
fect of internal intrigues. A republic 
suits only the people, end those few iu 
the higher conditions who have pure 
and upright minds. External warfiire 
is the system of Pitt, who is the soul 
of the coalition ; it suits all the ambi- 
tious ; it suits the burgher anstocraeif, 
ever trembling for their property, and 
filled with horror at real equality ; it 
pleases the nobles — too happy to find 
in a representation based on the aris- 
tocracy, and in the court of a new king, 
the distinctions which have slipped 
from their hands. The aristocratic 
system is that of Lafayette, and all such 
persons as are known under the name 
of FeuiUants or Moderates ; it is the 
system of those who have succeeded in 
their place. Persons have changed, but 
the end is the same — the means even 
aa^e the same, with this difference, that 
their successors have augmented their 
resources and increased the number of 
their partisans. This ambitious faction 
has never made use of the people ex- 
cept to serve its own purposes ; it has 
never coalesced with the Jacobins, but 
to elevate itself. On the 10th August, 
it strove to shield the tyrant from the 
just vengeance of the people ; it strove 

Patriots of the Mountain, it is to you that 
the country confides the duty of denouncing 
traitors. It is time to strip them of their 
inviolabilitv, so &tal to liberty. Rouse up 
from this slumber, which is death to liberty. 
Waken up I Give up to the tribunals the meu 
whom public opinion accuses. Declare war 
upon the Moderates, on the FenUlants, on all 
those agents of the extinct court of the Tuile- 
ries I Appear at the Tribune, ardent patriots! 
—bring down the sword of the law upon tha 
head of those protected conspirators, and 
then posterity will bless the age in which 
you lived."— JK**. Pari., xxv. 811, 812; 8th 
April 1793. 
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to bring us back to royalty, by giying 
a preceptor to his son. I need not de- 
signate this party; it is to the Brissots, 
the Guadets, the Yergniaads, the Qen- 
sonn^s, and the other hypocrites of 
their faction alonoj that the description 
applies. 

''Eyeiystepof theirs has been marked 
by adeparture from the principles of the 
revolution : never have they marched 
with it^ except when constrained by ne- 
cessity. They appropriated to them- 
selves the whole fruits of the victory 
of the 10th August, by restoring their 
minions, Roland, Servan, and Clavi^re, 
to office ; but^ with the same breath, 
they began to calumniate the munici- 
pality of Paris, which alone had in rea- 
lity gained the victory. To destroy 
the vast centre of public intelligence 
and republican virtue which exists in 
this immortal city, they incessantly 
slandered the citizens of Paris, repre- 
senting them as a mere band of san- 
guinary assassins, of bloodthirsty vul- 
tures. Hence their eternal declama- 
tions against the revolutionary justice 
which punished the Montmorins, the 
Lessarts, and their brother conspira- 
tors, at the moment when the people 
and ihefidirit were rising in a mass 
to repel the Prussians, whom their weak 
and treacherous administration had 
brought almost to the gates of the ca- 
pital. Louis would have been brought 
to justice the very day the Convention 
met> if it had not been for their exer- 
tions. During four months they pro- 
ti'acted the proceedings against the ty- 
rant. Who can reflect without shud- 
dering on the arts, the shuffling, the 
chicane to which they had recourse to 
avert the uplifted sword of national 
vengeance ; or on the perfidious auda- 
city with which they have sheltered 
the emigrants, and favoured their re- 
turn to light the flames of that civil 
war which even now bums so fiercely 
in La Vendue and the western pro- 
vinces ? 

" This just punishment of the tyrant 
— the single and glorious triumph of 
the Republic — has postponed only for a 
momenttheirimwearied activity against 
the sovereignty of the people. Won by 
their arts, the very genends of the Re- 



public have betrayed us. Where are 
now Lafayette and Dumourier ? How 
often have they been denounced aa 
traitors in the patriotic clubs ! — ^how 
often have been predicted the disasters 
which they would bring upon the arms 
of the Republic ] They idone, leagued 
with the court, dragged us into the 
war ; the Jacobins uniformly opposed 
it. Who does not now see their object 
in so doing ? — ^what other was it but to 
bring the foreigners into our bosom, to 
light a civil war on our hearths, to de- 
liver over our allies to their vengeance? 
But for the revolt of the 10th August^ 
all their objects would have been gained, 
and the counter-revolution, aided by 
foreign bayonets and domestic treach- 
ery, would now have been triumphuitb 
Dumourier, their creature, was impelled 
by the vigour of the Republic to a bril- 
liant success ; and, after the battle of 
Jemappes, if he had pushed on at once 
into Holland, and raised the standard 
of Republicanism in that country, Eng- 
land was ruined and Europe revolu- 
tionised. Instead of this, he halted in 
the midst of victory : and why ? Be- 
cause he was restrained by the Execu- 
tive Council. He did, by their orders, 
everything in his power to prevent the 
execution of the decrees of 19th Novem- 
ber and 15th December, which could 
alone consolidate the external conquests 
of the Republic. Would you ally your- 
selves with anarchy and murder ? was 
the constant exclamation of the Qua- 
dets and the Gensonn^s ; and thus it 
was that they damped the ardour of 
the allies who were joining us in Flan- 
ders, and arrested our victorious legions 
till the enemy had again collected suf- 
ficient forces to threaten our frontiers. 
All the measures of Dumourier in the 
Low Countries were calculated to favour 
the counter revolution; until at length, 
gorged with the wealth which he had 
acquired in Belgium, and rampant with 
his support in the foreign allmnoes, he 
openly avowed his intention to restore 
royalty, and hoisted the standard of 
treason in the Republican camp. And 
who accompanied him in his flight to 
the stranger f Was it not young EJga- 
lit^, the son of d'Orleans f During all 
this time the Committee of General 
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6af efy, "with Yergmaod at tlieir head, 
hare comstantlj retarded erery measure 
calculated to promote thegeneral safety, 
to giye Dumourier time to complete his 
deteatable pFojeota. I dranand that all 
the mdividuals of tiie femily of Orleans 
flhould be aent to the Rev^oltttionazy 
Tiibimal, as weH as Sillery and his 
wife,* Yergniaud, Ouadet, and their 
aocomplices/'i' 

41. Vet^gniawi immediately rose to 
reply ; but he could not be heard for 
some time for the loud applauaea from 
the Moontain and the gsdleries at the 
omckiBion of Robespierpe's address. 
* It is," said he, '^ with a keait pene- 
tmted with grief that I rise to reply to 
acoosationsy the absuidity of which is 
«nly equalled by their ctuiligDity, at a 
tune when the dangers of the country 
require all our united eflbitiL I wiU 
show ¥dio are the real aceomi^ces of 
Dumonzier. If we stroTe to moderate 

* lindsme Oeiilis. 

t In making tfaiBie unmttioai^ Bobeepierre 
was only giviug public vent to th^ opmkmB 
on the Girondists which, in common with the 
wtLole Jacobins, he had long entertained. TMb 
appears in a stxfldng way from the following 
private oonTemtion he had with Gamt about 
this time, which the latter has recounted in 
his memoirs. ** All the deputies of the Gir- 
onde,*'eaid Robespierre, "your Brissot^ your 
Loirrat, your Barbeaioaz, an eoimter-]«v<^- 
tionists and con mira tarB.**— " Where do tisksy 
conspire ? " asked Garat " Everywhere," re- 
joined Robespierre — **in Paris, throughout 
Franee, over Borope. The Girondists have 
for long formed Hnb design of s^ianting tiie 
southern provinces from France^ to reinste^e 
the andent principality of Guienne, and form 
an alliance with En^and. Gensonntf says 
openly, * We an not here as the representi^ 
tivea, bat the pLenipotentiazies of the Gir- 
onde.* Bzissot aids the conspiracy by his 
lounial, wUeh is the tocsin of civil war. He 
has just gone to London— we know why: his 
Mend Oiavitee has been a oonspirator aU his 
lifo. Boland is in correspondence with the 
traitor Montesquiou: they labour together 
to Cfpem Savoy and France to the IPiedmontese 
fonoea. Senrsn was only named General <rf 
the army of the Fyvenees to open their gates 
to the Spaniards. Dumourier menaces Paris 
more than either Belgium or Holland. That 
heroic cbailatan, whom I would inetantiy 
have arrested, dines every day with the Gir- 
ondists. JhJ J am tired 4^ tJu RevoluUau : I 
am net ai heart. ITever was this countiy in 
each danger: I doubt mudb if it can be yet 
aaved."—*' Have yoa no doabti»'* said Gaarat^ 
" of the truth of all you have said! " "None 
in the world," replied Bobemdene.— Gaba.t, 
Memoira, 112; Laxabtutil Hittoire du Qir- 



the movement on the lOth August, 
which, ill directed, might have led to 
a regency, or a new aovareign, wera we 
enemiea to liberty! Did not we pro- 
pose a republic in lieu of that royalty 
under which E^ranoe had groaned for 
so many centuries ? Did we not aua- 
pend the king amidat the clang of the 
tocsin on the 10th August I Bobe»- 
pierre, doubtleasy knew nothing of these 
thii^, for he jnudently hid himadf in 
a cellar during the whole conflict When 
the father was suapended from all au- 
thority, was Ihere anything hostile to 
liberty ix£ appointmg a preceptor for his 
son, to preserve him from the courtly 
ideas he might ot^Mrwise have imbibed? 
The thing is too ridiculous to require 
a serious answer. 

** We have praised Lafayette, and tbis 
is now brought as a chaxige against us : 
is theze any one in the Contention who 
has not done the same ? We entered 
into the war with Austria; was not 
that measure unanimously supported 
by the Legislative Assembly? Was not 
war de facto declared by the accumula- 
tion of Austrian and Prussian forces 
on our frontier ; and did we not judge 
rightly in taking the initiative to re- 
move the contest from our own fron- 
tiers t But we are dbaiged with having 
calumniated the eounol-general of the 
municipality of Paris. Have we done 
so? During its administration enor^ 
mons dilapidations were committed on 
the national domains, on the movables 
of emigrants, <m the houses of royalists, 
on ibe effects d^Kiaited in the munici- 
paiity; and, to put an end to these 
dilapi d ations, I proposed a decree that 
they should give an account of the pro- 
perty they had acquired I Was that 
calumniating the municipality ? Was 
it not I'ather furnishing diem with an 
opportunity of estaUlidiing their inno- 
cence ? EobespieiTe accuses us of oar 
lumniating Paris. So far from it, I 
have constantly maintained that the 
massacres which have disgraced the 
Betolution, wero the woi^ of a small 
band of assassins who had flodced there 
from all parts of the Republic; and it 
was to exculpate Paris that I tdahedto 
smiender the real aiwasHins to theswozd 
of the law. The real calumniaton of 
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Paris are those who, hy stxiying to se- 
1BWM impunity to the brigands, oonfoss 
that they belong to ihffinselTes. Which 
cahmmiates the people— the man who 
dedaree them innocent of the crimes of 
stranger assassins, or the man who ob- 
stinately peraists in impoting, to the 
fintire people, the odium of these seenes 
<tfldood? 

** We are aconsed of haying wished 
4io leaye Paris when the Prossians were 
in CSiampagne. This oomes with sin- 
f^ular propriety from Robespierre, who 
et that period wished to fly to Mar- 
seilles. Bat the accusation is an in- 
fiunous oakimny. If driven from Paris, 
we constantly maintained that tiie Re- 
▼idution was lost; it was there we were 
«letenmned to Hto or die. We have 
become moderate FeuiUsnts ! We were 
not 190 <« the 10th Augast> wbea you, 
]ftobeq>ieR'e, were in your cellar. We 
hare heard mach lately of the rights 
of insunectimi, and I lament it, I xear- 
deratand insurrectien where it has an 
«>bgect» when tynmayisthere; but when 
the statue <tf liberty is on the throne, 
iasurrection can be pro^roked only by 
the friends of royalty. Yes ! it is the 
§n&sdB of loyalty, or ni tyranny under 
4M>me other name^ who would now pro- 
voke an insurrection. Yoa are seeking 
to oonsusunate the Rev^ution by ter- 
ror: I would comi^flte it by love. But 
I have yet to laam that, like the priests ^ 
sad barbarous ministers of the Inquisi- 
tion, who speak of the God of ptty at 
the stake, we should speak of hixTtyin 
the midst of poniards and executioners. 
Ton will find the real accomplices cf 
Damoorifir in the oonspirators against 
the CoBTention on the 10th Mardi, and 
in those who have since rmdersd nn- 
gatoiy your dacrees for their panish- 
oient" 

4% Hie Girondists bed iftill the ma- 1 
jority in the Contention, and titds ao- 
cusatioBi of Robespierre was quashed. 
Bat the JseobiDS were netdiseonraged; 
aw^ teiyii^ cm the sopport of t^ anned 
aectkiis of Paris, t^ey pid>liahied an ad* 
dvBSB^ oa tiie instigatioii of llaiat^ and 
signed by him, firom the Jacobins of 
i'aris to the HffiWalsiil. societieB in the 
dafMitmeats, in which* they oaSod oa 
liwm to arm, and rise in iasaitection 



against the Convention.* This address 
was read by Guadet in the Assembly ; 
and it excited encik consternation that 
the cries arose on all sides, "A TAb- 
bays ! i T Abbaye 1 " and Marat was, 
by acclamation from three-fourths of 
the legislature, ordered to be sent to 
the Revolutionary TribunftL Danton 
and the Jacobius vehemently remsted 
this ; but it was carried, after a furious 
altercation, by a lazge majority. This 
was the first instance of the inviola- 
bility of the Convention being broken 
through ; and, as such, it afforded an 
unfortunate precedent, which the san- 
guinary party was not slow in follow- 
ing. Yet the accusation of Marat was 
in reality no vicdation of the privileges 
of the l^islature. He was sent to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, not for what 
he said or did in the Convention, but 
for a circular addressed to the depart- 
ments as president of the Jacobin chib ; 
and it was never supposed that the 
members were privileged to commit 
treason without its walls. 

43. The Jacobins lost no time in 
adopting measures to countexuct this 
vigorous step. The clubs, the multi- 
tude, and the centre of insurrection, 
the municipality, w&^ put in motion. 
The whole force of popular agitation 
was called forth to save, as they ex- 
pressed it, '' that austere, profound phi- 
losopher, formed by moditation and 
misfortune, gifted with such profound 

* "Frioids, we are betrayed! To annsi 
To arms i Behold now the fearfal hoiir in 
whkh the defenderB of the country uaast 
omquer or peruh beneath the ruins of the 
fiepuUic. f*renchmen 1 never was your li- 
berty m greater peril: our enemies nave at 
length put the crowning stone on their black 
perfidies: and to oownnnmatB all, Duznou- 
rier, their accomplion^ mazches upon Pan& 
Priends and brothezs 1 your greatest enemies 
are in the midst of you ; they direct your 
movementi^ your measures of vengeance: 
they conduct your maans of defiance. Tes ! 
it is in the senate that parricidal hands are 
rending you. Tesi the counter revolution 
is in the Kational Convention. It is therei, 
the very ceDtxal point of your aafety and your 
hopes, that the criminal del^ates weave the 
threads of the plot they have devised with 
the host of debuts. Itiat^ere thatacabal, 
directed by the oomt of &iglasd and othexa 
But enough, already hidignatkm in- 
flames your gauaot hearts. Fesward Re- 
IHiblicaDS— 4o araMl**— Mab&t, fowmal da, 
Jacobina, April 11, No, 174. 
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lagacity, and io great a knowledge of 
the human heart, who alone penetrated 
the designs of traitors on their tri- 
umphal cars, at the moment when the 
stupid vulgar were still loading them 
with applause." Pache, the mayor of 
Paris, appeared at the bar of the Con- 
vention, to demand, in the name of five- 
and-thirty sections, and of the munici- 
pality, the expulsion of the leadera of 
the Gironde. "The Parisians," said 
they, " first commenced the Revolution 
by overturning the Bastile, which was 
ready to thunder over their heads: 
they have come to-day to destroy a new 
tyranny, because they are the first wit- 
nesses of it. They are the first to raise, 
in the heart of France, the cry of in- 
dignation. We come not to accuse the 
majority of the Convention, which has 
shown its virtue by condemning the 
tyrant : we come to specify the perfi- 
4&OUS men, his allies in the Convention, 
who have never ceased striving to save 
him, and are now endeavouring to sell 
us to England, and bring us back to 
slavery. We have not destroyed here- 
ditary tyranny only to make way for 
that which is elective : already the de- 
partments are revoking your powers; 
hear now their demand. We call upon 
you to send this address of the majority 
of the sections of Paris to the depart- 
ments ; and that, as soon as they have 
intimated their adherence, the after- 
mentioned deputies be expelled from 
the Assembly." * The young and ge- 
nerous Boyer FonfrMe demanded to be 
included in the list of the proscribed — 
an act of devotion which subsequently 
cost him his life. All the members of 
the right and centre rose, and insisted 
upon being joiued with their colleagues 
in the accusation. The petition was 1*6- 
jected, but the designs of its authors 
were gained : it accustomed the people 
to the spectacle of the Convention being 
besieged by popular clamour ; and im- 
paired the majesty of the legislature, 
by exhibiting the impunity with which 
its members might be assailed. 

♦ Brissot, Guadet, Vergniaud, Gensonntf, 
Orangeneuve, Buzot^ Barbarouz, Lallea, Bir- 
otteau, Fonte-Coolard, P^on, La^juinaia^ 
Valazg. Hardy, Le Hardi, Louvet, Gonsaa^ 
Fauchet» Lantheiias, La Bouroe, Valady, Gham- 
bojL— J?Me. Pari xxvi. 7. 



44. Marat was accompanied to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal by the whole 
leaders of the Jacobin party. His trial 
from the outset was a mere mockery, 
and certain to terminate in a triumph 
to his supporters ; for how could a tri- 
bunal instituted to try crimes against 
the sovereignty of the people find one 
guilty who had been loudest in assert- 
ing it ? He entered the court with the 
air of a conqueror. His first words 
were — " Citizens ! it is not a guilty 
person who appears before you; it is the 
apostle and martyr of liberty, against 
whom a handful of intriguers and fiio- 
tious men have obtained a decree of 
accusation." He was acquitted, and 
brought back in triumph to the Con- 
vention. An immense multitude came 
with him to the gates : the leaders of 
the mob entered, and exclaimed, " We 
bring you back the brave Marat, the 
tried friend of the people : they will 
never cease to espouse his cause ! " A 
sapper broke off from the multitude, 
and exclaimed, ''Marat was ever the 
friend of the people : hadhishead fallen^ 
the head of the sapper would have fallen 
with it ! " At these words he brandished 
his axe in the air, amidst shouts of ap- 
plause from the Mountain and the gtd- 
leries. The mob insisted upon defiUng 
in triumph through the hall : before the 
president could consult the Convention 
on the subject, the unruly body rushed 
in, bearing down all opposition, and, 
climbing over all the barriers, seated 
themselves in the vacant places of the 
deputies, who retired in disgust from 
such a scene of violence. The Conven- 
tion beheld in silence the defeat of its 
measures; the Jacobins redoubled their 
efforts to improve the victory they had 
gained. The approaches were inces- 
santly besieged by an unruly mob, who 
clamouredforvengeanceagainstthe pro- 
scribed deputies: the galleries werefilled 
by partisans of the Jacobins, who stifled 
the arguments of their opponents, and 
loudly applauded the most violent pro- 
posals : the dubs, at night, resounded 
with demands of vengeance against the 
traitor faction. 

45. Although, however, the most exe- 
crable character of the Revolution, one 
who had never ceased for fean to urge 
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thepeoide todeeds of atrocity andblood 
WM itkUB acquitted by the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal ; yet it was by no means 
equally indulgent to accused persons 
of another stamp, and it had ahready 
evinoefl that insatiate thirst for blood 
which subsequently rendered its pro- 
ceedings so terrible. As fast as persons 
aocused of royalist or moderate senti- 
ments were brought before it, they were 
convicted without either distinction or 
mercy. Besides several persons of in- 
ferior note, who were condemned and 
executed in the first three weeks of 
April, Louis Philippe Blanchelande, for- 
meriy marshal of the camp, was con- 
victed of attempts tending to disturb 
the state, and suffered death : Jeanne 
ClerCy of having attempted to re-estab- 
lish royalty, imderwent the same pe- 
nalty : Anne Hyacinthe de Yagous, 
colonel of dragoons, was sentenced and 
executed the next day on the same 
charge: Gabriel Duguigny, a return- 
ed emigrant^ suffered with imcommon 
firmness on the 21st ; and on the 27th 
Francois Boucher, adentist, and Charles 
Mingot^ a hackney coachman, were con- 
demned and executed for having used 
expressions tending to royalty. They 
died exclaiming, ** Vive Louis XYII !" 
Already it had become evident that this 
terrible tribunal, instead of dispensing 
justice against lUl the enemies of the 
state yn& an equal hand, had become, 
under the influence of the vehemeait 
popular excitement and intimidation 
with which it was surrounded, nothing 
but a formidable engine in the hands 
of the Jacobin faction, for securing for 
themselves impunity for the worst 
crimes, and destroying on the most 
trifling grounds all their opponents. 

46. The execution of persons accused 
of moderate or royalist opinions, how- 
ever, could neither supply the markets, 
lower prices, nor fill the treasury ; and 
the pressure of these exigencies, amidst 
its fierce internal contests, occupied no 
small portion of the time of the Con- 
vention. AU its efforts to attain these 
objects, however, were nugatory : for 
the vast and increasing expenditure of 
the Republic could only, amidst the 
total failure of the taxes, be suppUed 
by the issue of assignats ; and this of | 



course, by rendering paper money re- 
dundant, lowered its value in exchange 
with other commodities, and occasion- 
ed a constant and even firightfiil rise of 
prices. The people did not understand 
this, and conceived, on the contrary, that 
the prices of all articles should fall, now 
that the reign of liberty and equality 
was established. The Jacobins inces- 
santly told them it was all owing to the 
monopolisers, who, in league with the 
Royalists, Girondists, and Moderates, 
had entered into an infernal conspiracy 
to starve the people. The municipality 
of Paris, acting on this impulse, re- 
peatedly and formally demanded from 
the Convention the fixingof amaximnm 
on all articles of provision, accompanied 
with the denunciation of the penalty 
of death against aU who should ask a 
higher sum; and proposed that the 
dealers should be indemnified for their 
losses by a forced tax on the rich. At 
length Uie clamour became so violent 
that the Assembly, on 2d May, passed 
a decree, fixing for a limited time a 
maximum on the price of grain, and 
imposing a forced loan of 1,000,000,000 
francs (£40,000,000) on the rich, to be 
levied by taxing the whole of every 
proprietor's income who had a fortune 
that exceeded 2000 francs yearly. 

47. It was not surprising that prices 
rose in this alarming manner ; for the 
issue of assignats from the public trea- 
suiy had now become unprecedented 
in the history of the world. The Con- 
vention, upon the report of the minister 
of finance, decreed on the 7th May, the 
immediate issue of 1,200,000,000 francs 
in paper (£48,000,000), in addition to 
3,100,000,000 francs (£124,000,000) al- 
ready in circulation ! It was not sur- 
prising that so prodigious an issue of 
paper, in a country not at that period 
containing above twenty-five million 
souls, and with scarcely any commerce, 
external or internal, amidst the exist- 
ing convulsions, should have led to a 
universal rise of prices, to such an ex- 
tent as at once to destroy th« fortunes 
of the rich, and increase tenfold the 
sufferings of the poor. The confusion 
of prices and depi'eciation of the assig- 
nats, under the influence of this enor- 
mous addition to thecirculatingmedium 
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of the oountiy, soon became stick thxt 
debts were discharged in assignats bear- 
ing a forced cirenlatioDy for a third of 
the snm for which they had been con- 
tracted, and the price of provisiooBWaa 
tripled. Nor is this report of the fi- 
nance minister leas important^ as ezhi- 
bitingy on the one hand, the enormous 
defalcation of the ordinary rerenae, 
which was estimated at 1,000,000,000 
fnmca (£40,000,000), and, on the other, 
the stnpendona amoimt of the confis- 
cated property belonging to the church 
and the emigrants, whi(^ after deduct- 
ing the whole debts with which it was 
charged, was Tahied at 6,700,000,000 
francs, or £268,000,000 steriing.* 

48. The incessant declamations of 
the Jacobins at their central dub, in 
the forty-eight sections of Paris, at the 
dub of the Cordeliers, and in the hall 
of the municipality, aided by the in- 
oendiaiy press of Mant, Fr^ron, Hu- 
bert, and the other rerohitionary jour- 
nals, at length, coupled with these sub- 
stantial grieyances, worked the people 
up into such a state of fury, that they 
became ready for a general insurrection 
against theauthority of the Conyention. 
As a last resource, Guadet^ one of the 
most energetic and intr^d leaders of 
the Qironde, proposed the conyocation 
of the supplementary members of the 
Assembly *f at Bouiges, and the dissolu* 
tion of the existing municipality of 
Paris. ''Citiaens," sml he, '' while good 
men lament in silenee the misfortunes 
of the eountiy, the conspirators are in 
motion to destroy it. Like CsBsar, they 
exclaim — 'Let others speak, we act!' 
To meet then^ we must act also. The 
eyil lies in the impunity of the eonspi- 



rators of Hardi 10 ; in the preparing 
of anarchy; in the miarale of the itaitho^ 
rities of Pazis, who thirst only for power 
and gold. There is yet time to sayeth« 
coimtry, and our own tarnished honour. 
I propose instantly to annul theantho* 
rities of Paris ; to replaoe the munidb* 
pality by the presidents of the sections ; 
to unite the supplementary membeni 
of the Conyention at Bourges; and to 
amuMmce this resolution to ths de- 
partments by eztraordinary courienk.'' 
These deciaiye measures, if adopted l^ 
the Assembly, would haye destroyed 
the power of the municipaUiT' and Ihe 
designs of the conspiratois ; but they 
would haye at ooido occaooned a dyO 
war, and, by diyiding the centre of ai> 
tion, augmented the danger of foreign 
subjugation. The majority was influ- 
enced by these eonaiderations ; the se- 
paration of the Assembly into two di- 
yi8ions,one at Pari8,andoBeatBouigas, 
seemed the immediate forerunner of 
conflicting goyemments. Baritre sup- 
ported these opinioDS. '* It is by union 
and firmness," he said, ''that you must 
dissipate tiie storms whidi asisailyou; 
diyision will accelerate your ruin. Bo 
you imagine tha^ if the conspirators 
dissolya the Conyention in the centre 
of its power, they will haye any diffi- 
culty in disposing of its remnant as- 
sembled at Bouiges ? I propose that 
we should nominate a commission d 
twdye persons to watch oyer the de- 
signs of the conunune, to examine into 
the recent disorde^^ and arrest the per* 
sons of their authors ; but neyer, by 
aoeedxDg to the measures of Quadet^ 
dedare oursdyes unequal to combat 
tiiexnfluenoeofthemunicipality." This 



* The total amount of the xesouroea of the BopubUc waa stated in this report to be — 

Francs. £ 

Arrears of taxes and contribuiioni^ .... 1,000,000,000 or 40,000,000 



1. 
S. 
8. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



Due <m natiozxal domains sold. 

Woods and foresta 

Effects on the dvil list; 

Engaged domaxoM, 

Feudal right, 

Saltmisea, 



SLOOO,000,000— 80,000,00a 

1,200,000,000— 48,000,000 

800,000,000— 12,000,000 

100,000,000— 4,000,000 

80,000,000— 2,000,000 

60,000.000-. 2,000,000 



8. Unadd national domains of emigxaotai deducting debta^ 3,000,000,000 — 120,000,000 

7,700,000,000 £808^000,000 
of which £268,000,000, or 6,700,000,000 fhmea^ arooe ftem the oonfiaeated eetotea.— Jbtftfwrt 
d«JoKjjnifytturlmFkuMmd*laEip¥bUq»ut, Maj7,1708; SitL FarL xxvi, 878L 

t Xembers elected to supply any yacandes which ndght oceor daring the aitting of iStti 
Oonyentian. 
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propoeal vnm adopted by the Conren- 
tion, evw ready to temporise rather 
than adopt a dedsjye courae^ and the 
opportunity of deataroying the munici* 
pality was lost for eyer. 

49. The Commisston of Twelret^ how- 
ever, commenced their proceedings 
with TigoronB meaaorea A conspiracy 
against the majority of the Conven- 
tion had for some time been openly 
organised in Paris : the club of the Cor- 
defers was the centre of the movementy 
and an insurrectionary committee sat 
night and day. The pabUe ferrour 
soon demanded more than the mere 
proscription of the thirty deputies : 
three hundred ware required. Yarlet 
had openly proposed a plan for the in- 
surrection, whidi was discussed amidst 
furious cries at the Cordeliers, and the 
execution of the design was fixed for 
the 22d May.- It was agreed that the 
armed multitude should proceed to the 
hall of the Convraition, with the Rights 
of Man veiled with crape, to seise and 
expel all the members who had be- 
longed to the Constituent or Legisla- 
tive Assemblies, turn out the ministry, 
and destroy all who bore the name of 
Bourbon. The commission speedily 
obtained evidence of this conspiracy, 
and arrested one of its leaders, H^berty 
the author of an obscene and revolting 
revolutionary journal, entitled the Pire 
Duehesntf which had acquired immense 
circulation among the followers of the 
municipality. That turbulent body in- 
stantly put itself in a state of insurrec- 
tion, declared its sittings permanent, 
and invited the people to raise the stan- 
dard of revolt Some of the most vio- 
lent sections followed its example ; the 
few who held out for the Assembly 
were besieged by damorous bands of 
armed men. The dub of the Jacobins, 
of the Cordeliers, of the revolutionary 
sections, sat day and night ; the agita- 
tion of Paris rose to the highest pitch. 

50. The Commission of Twelve, in 
this extremity, brought forward a mea- 
sure eminently calculated to rescue the 
Convention from the dreadful thraldom 
to the armed force of Paris, to which 
they had hitherto been subjected. Yi- 
g^, in its name, said in the Assembly 
— ** From the very first steps of our 



career, we have discovered the traces 
of a horrible conspiraoy against the Re- 
public, against the national represen- 
tation, against the lives of many of ita 
members^ and oi other citisena. Every 
step we have taken has brought to lig^t 
newproofe: yet a few daya and the Re- 
public is lost : you yourselves are no 
more. {Loud murmurs mi tht left.) I 
dedars solemnly, on the responsibility 
of the whole Commission, that if France 
is not soon convinced of the existenoe 
of a conspiracy to murder many of 
yourselves, and to establish on the ruins 
of the Republic the moat horrid and de* 
grading despotism — ^if we do not de- 
monstrate to aU the world the existence 
of this conspiracy, we are ready to lay 
our heads on the scaffold." He thepi 
proposed, as a preliminary measure, a 
decree ordering all the dtizens of Pa> 
ris to be ready to join their respective 
sections at a moment's notice, and in 
the mean time to send two men from 
each company, to form a permanent 
guard for the Convention, and that the 
assemblies of the sections should dose 
their sittings every night at latest at 
ten o'doek. 

51. This was going to work in the 
right spirit ; for it proposed to estab- 
lidi an aimed foree^ to counterbalance 
that of whidi the Jacobins and munid* 
pality had the dispoeaL They stoutly 
denied, therefore, the existence of any 
conspiracy. '^We are called upon," 
said Maraty ''to discuss measures di« 
rected against a supposed conspiracy. 
I protest against discussing a motion 
foimded on a fabla I know that you 
never can cure fear; it is on that ac- 
count that you never can cure states* 
men. But I dedare I know of no other 
conspiracy in France except that of the 
Girondists." Danton strongly sup- 
ported the same dde. ** What is the 
usei," said he, " of additional laws to 
protect the national rejn^sentation t 
The existing laws are amply sulBident 
for that purpose ; all that is wanted is 
to direct them to the punishment of 
the really guilty. If guilty men are 
seized, they will find no defenders : the 
demand for an armed force to protect 
its sittings, betrays fears unWorthy of 
the National Assembly. Can there be 
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a more decisive proof of the efficiency 
of the existing laws than the fact, that 
the National Convention is untouched ; 
and that if one member has perished 
(Lepelletier), he at least was not one of 
those who betrayed any apprehension?" 
The Convention^ however, now seri- 
ously alarmed, passed a decree in terms 
of the proposal, and at the same time, 
another for improving the composition 
of the juries for the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, by taking them from sixteen de- 
partments chosen by lot 

52. These measures, if carried into 
effect^ would have struck both at the 
physical force and judicial tyranny of 
the Jacobins; and therefore they re- 
solved instantly to commence their in- 
surrections. On the next day, being 
the 25th May, a furious multitude as- 
sembled round the hall of the Conven- 
tion, and a deputation appeared at the 
bar, demanding in the most threaten- 
ing terms the suppression of the Com- 
mission of Twelve, and the immediate 
liberation of H^ert^ the imprisoned 
member of the magistracy. Some even 
went the length of insisting that the 
members of the Commission should 
immediately be sent to the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal " We come," said they, 
''to denounce a crime committed by 
the Council of Twelve on the person of 
Hubert: he is in the prison of the 
Abbaye. The council-general of the 
municipality will defend him to the 
death. These arbitrary arrests are civic 
crowns for good men." Isnard, the 
president of the Assembly, a courage- 
ous and eloquent Girondist^ replied — 
" Listen to my words : if ever the Con- 
vention is exposed to danger — if an- 
other of those insurrections, which have 
recurred so frequently since the 10th 
March, breaks out, and the Convention 
is outraged by an armed faction, France 
will rise as one man to avenge our 
cause, Paris will be destroyed, and soon 
the stranger will inquire on which bank 
of the Seine Paris stood." This indig- 
nant reply produced, at the moment, 
a great impression; — but crowds of 
subsequent petitioners, whom Danton 
strongly supported from the benches 
of -Uie Mountain, quickly appeared, 
and restored confidence to the conspi- 



rators. Upon the continued refusal of 
Isnard to order the liberation of Hu- 
bert, crowds from the Jacobin benches 
rose to drag him from his seat ; the Gi- 
rondists thronged to defend him. In 
the midst of Uie tumult, Danton, in a 
voice of thunder, exclaimed, ** So much 
impudence is beyond endurance : we 
will resist you : let there be no longer 
any truce between the Mountain and 
the base men who wished to save the 
tyrant. If there had been no ardent 
men, there would have been no Revolu- 
tion. The small number of conspira- 
tors will soon be revealed ; the French 
people will save themselves ; the mask 
has fallen from the faces of those who 
have so often sworn to defend it, but 
who now strive only to save the aris- 
tocrats. France will rise and prostrate 
its enemies." 

53. The deputies from the munici- 
pality I'etired on that occasion, without 
having obtained what they desired; but 
they were resolved instantly to proceed 
to insurrection. All the remainder of 
the 25th, and the whole of the 26th, 
was spent in agitation, and exciting the 
people by the most inflammatory ha- 
rangues. Such was the success of their 
efforts that, by the morning of the 
27th, eight-and-twenty sections were 
assembled to petition for the liberation 
of Hubert The Commission of Twelve 
could only rely on the support of the 
armed force of three sections; and 
these hastened, on the first summons, 
to the support of the Convention, and 
ranged themselves, with their arms and 
artillery, round the hall. But an im- 
mense multitude crowded round their 
ranks ; cries of ** Death to the Girond- 
ists ! " resounded on all sides ; and the 
hearts even of the most resolute began 
to quail before the fury and menacing 
conduct of the people. The Girondists 
with difficulty maintained their ground 
against the Jacobins within the Con- 
vention and the furious multitude who 
besieged its walls, when Garat, the min- 
ister of the interior, entered, and de- 
prived them of their last resource, the 
necessity of unbending firmness. When 
called upon to report upon the state 
of Paris, he declared ** that he saw no 
appearance of a conspiracy ; that he 
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had met with nothing but respect from 
the crowd which surrounded the As- 
sembly ; and that the only perfidious 
design which he believed existed, was 
to divide, by the dread of chimerical 
dangers, two parties, equally desirous 
of promoting the public welfare." In 
making this report, Garat had been de- 
ceived by Pache, mayor of Paris, a fu- 
rious and hypocritical Jacobin, of the 
most dangerous character. France had 
reason then to lament the retirement 
of the more clear-sighted Roland from 
his important office. Struck dumb by 
this extraordinary and unexpected re- 
port, which appeared accoimtabl« only 
on the supposition of the defection of 
the minister of the interior, the Gir- 
ondists, for the most part, withdrew 
f i*om the Assembly, and the courageous 
Isnard was replaced in the president's 
chair by H^rault de S^chelles. Yield- 
ing to the clamour which besieged the 
legislature, he declared "the force of 
reason and of the people are the same 
thing; you demand a magistrate in 
detention, the representatives of the 
people i-estore him to you." The mo- 
tion was then put, that the Commission 
of Twelve should be abolished, and Hu- 
bert set at liberty ; it was carried at 
midnight, amidst shouts c^ triumph 
from the mob, who constituted the 
majority, by climbing over the rails, 
and voting on the benches of the Moun- 
tain with tiie Jacobins. 

54. Ashamed of the consequences of 
their untimely desertion of the Conven- 
tion, the Girondists, on the following 
day, assembled in strength, and I'e- 
versed the decree, extorted by force 
on the preceding evening. Lanjuinais 
in an especial manner distinguished 
himself in this debate, which was tu- 
multuous and menacing to the very 
last degree. "Above fifty thousand 
citizens," said he, " have already been 
imprisoned in the departments, by or- 
ders of your commissioners ; more ar- 
bitrary arrests have taken place than 
under the old reghne in a whole cen- 
tury ; and you have excited all this tu- 
mult, because we have put into custody 
two or three individuals who openly 
proclaimed mui-der and pillage. Your 
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commissaries are proconsuls, who act 
far from you, and without your know- 
ledge ; and your whole jealousy is cen- 
tred on the Commission placed under 
your eyes, and subject to your imme- 
diate controL On Sunday last it was 
proposed at the Jacobins to have a ge- 
neral massacre in Paris ; to-night the 
same proposal is to be brought forward 
at the Cordeliers, and the electoral club 
of the EvSch^ : the proofs of the con- 
spiracy are ready; we offer them to 
you, and yet you hesitate — ^you pro- 
tect only assassins covered with blood." 
At these words the Mountain drowned 
the voice of the speaker, and Legendre 
threatened to throw him headlong from 
the Tribune. " Yesterday," said Dan- 
ton, "you did an act of justice; beware 
of depai'ting from its example. If you 
persist in asserting the powei*s you have 
usurped ; if arbitrary imprisonments 
continue ; if the public magistrates are 
not restored to their functions, after 
having shown that we surpass our ene- 
nries in moderation and wisdom, we will 
show that we surpass them in audacity 
and revolutionary vigour." But the 
intrepid Lanjuinais kept his ground; 
and the decree of the preceding day was 
reversed by a majority of fifty-one. The 
Jacobins instantly broke out into the 
most furious exclamations. " You have 
violated the Rights of Man," said Col- 
lot d'Herbois ; " tremble ! we are about 
to fallow your example ; they shall not 
serve as a shield to tyrants. Thi'ow a 
veil over the statue of Liberty, so im- 
pudently placed in the midst of your 
hall ; we will not incur the guilt of any 
longer restraining the indignation of the 
people." "It is time," said Danton, 
" that the people should no longer be 
restrained to a defensive system. They 
must attack the Moderate leaders ; it 
is time that we should advance in our 
career, and secure the destinies of 
France. Paris has always been the 
terror of the enemies of liberty. Paris 
has once conquered; it will conquer 
again." 

55, The agitation, which had begun 
to subside after the victory of the pre- 
ceding evening, was renewed with re- 
doubled violence on the reversal of the 
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decree. Robespierre, Marat, Danton, 
Chaumette, and Pache, immediately 
commenoed the organiaation of a new 
revolt ; the 29th was employed in ar- 
ranging the forces. "It is not H^- 
bert^" said Robespierre at the Jaco- 
bins, " who was attacked : it is the 
cause of freedom — ^it is the Republic 
If the municipality of Paris does not 
now unite closely with the people, it 
yiolates its most sacred duty. The 
countiy is in danger. It is impossible 
for me, exhausted as I am by four years 
of revolutions, and the mournful spec- 
tacle of the triumph ef tyranny, to spe- 
cify the mode of action. I recognise 
no pure magistrates but those of the 
Mountain." On the SQth, the members 
of the electoral body, the commission- 
ers of the clubS) the deputies of the sec- 
tions, declared themselves in insurrec- 
tion; Henriot received the command 
of the armed force ; and the sans-cu- 
lottes were promised forty sous a-day, 
by the municipality, while under arms. 
These arrangements being made, the 
tocsin sounded, the giniraU beat at 
daybreak on the morning of the Slst, 
and the forces of the faubourgs marched 
to the Tuileries, where the Convention 
was assembled. On this occasion, the 
first symptom appeared of a division 
between Danton and Robespierre and 
the more furious Jacobins : the former 
was desirous of procuring the abolition 
of the Commission of Twelve, but not 
of an outrage on the legislature ; the 
latter wished to overturn ihe Conven- 
tion by the force of the municipality. 
But even Robespierre was already pass- 
ed in the career of revolution by more 
desperate insurrectionists. A genend 
revolt had been resolved on by the cen- 
tral committee of insurrection — a mo- 
ral insurrection, as they teimed it, un- 
accompanied by pillage or violence, but 
with such an appalling display of phy- 
sical force as should render resistance 
impossible. Forty-eight sections met, 
and publicly announced their determi- 
nation to raise the standard of revolt ; 
and by daybreak on the Slst all Paris 
was in arms. 

56. The national guard and the in- 
surgent forces were at first timid, and 
uncertain whose orders to obey, and 



for what object they were called out. 
The terrible cannoneers, the janizaries 
of the Revolution, took the lead. The 
cry, " Vive la Montague 1 P^rissent lea 
Girondins ! " broke from their ranks, 
and revealed the secret of the day ; they 
fixed the wavering by the assumption 
of the lead. It was soon discovered 
that the object was to present a peti- 
tion, suppoii«ed by an armed force, to 
the Assembly, demanding ihe proscrip- 
tion of the twenty-two leaders of the 
Gironde, the suppression of the Com- 
mission of Twelve, and the imposition 
of a ficesh maximum on the price of 
bread. In the Faubourg St Antoine^ 
the old centre of insurrections, the re- 
volt assumed a more disorderly char* 
acter. Pillage, immediate rapine, and 
disorder, coidd alone rouse its unmense 
population. The conmiune excited 
their cupidity, by proposing to mai'ch 
to the Palais Royal, whose shopkeepers 
were the richest in Paris. " Arm your- 
selves 1 " exclaimed the agents of the 
municipality, ''the counterrevolution 
is at hand ; at the Palais Royal they 
are this moment cr3ring 'Vive le Roi!* 
and trampling imder foot the national 
colours ; all its inhabitants are accom- 
plices in the plot : march to the Palais 
Royal, and thence to the Convention." 
But the inhabitants of that district 
were prepared for their defence; the 
gates of the palace were shut, and ar- 
tillery placed in the avenues which led 
to than. When the unmense forest of 
pikes began to debouch from the side 
of the fauboui^, the cannoneers stood 
with lighted matches to their pieces ; 
and the wave of insurrection roUed 
aside to the more defenceless quarter 
of the legislature. 

67. The Convention had early as- 
sembled at the sound of the tocsin, in 
the hall of the Tuileries, which had 
now become their place of meeting, 
instead of the Salle du Manage; the 
chiefs of the Girondists, notwithstand- 
ingthe earnest entreaties of their friends, 
all repaired to the post of danger. 
They had passed the night assembled 
in the house of a common friend, armed, 
and resolved to sell their lives dearly ; 
but at daybreak they left their asylum, 
and took their seats in the Convention 
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as the tocsin was sounding. Qarat 
persisted in maintaining that there was 
nothing to fear ; that a woral in$urrto- 
tion alone was in contemplation. Pache, 
with hy}x>critical zeal, declared that he 
had doubled the guards of the Conven- 
tion, and forbidden the cannon of alarm 
to be discharged. At that instant the 
sound of the artillery was heard; the 
g4n4rale beat in all quarters, and the 
ceaseless roll, like the noise of distant 
thunder, showed that all Paiis was in 
motion. " I demand," said Veigniaud, 
" to know by whose authority the can- 
non of alarm have been sounded." 
" And I demand," answered Thuriot, 
"that the Commission of Twelve be 
instantly dissolved." "And I," said 
Tallien, "that the sword of the law 
strike the conspirators in the bosom of 
the Convention." The Girondists in- 
sisted that Henriot, the commander-in- 
chief, should be called to the bar, for 
soxmding the cannon of alarm without 
the authority of the ConventiozL " If 
a combat commences," said Vergniaud, 
"whatever be its resulty it w3l ruin 
the Kepublia Let ail the members 
swear to die at their posts." They aU 
took the oath ; in a few hours it was 
foigotten. " Dissolve the Commission 
of Twelve," said Danton, with his tre- 
mendous voice. " The cannon has 
sounded. If you have any political 
discretion, you wiU take advantage of 
the public agitation to furnish you 
with an excuse for reia'acing your steps, 
and regaining your lost popularity. I 
address myself to those deputies who 
have some regard to the situation in 
which they are placed, and not to those 
insane mortals who listen to nothing 
but their passions. Hesitate no longer, 
therefore, to satisfythe people." " What 
people?" exclaimed Vergniaud. "That 
people," replied Danton, "thatimmense 
body which is our advanced guard; 
which hates alike every species of 
tyranny, and that base moderation 
which would speedily bring it back. 
Hasten, then, to satisfy them; save 
them from the aristocrats ; save them 
from their own anger; and if the move- 
ment should continue when this is done, 
Paris will soon annihilate the factions 
which disturb its tranquillity." Vast 



bodies of petitioners soon began to de- 
file through the Convention with men- 
acing petitions. "We demand," said 
they, " the levy of a central Revolu- 
tionary army of Sans-culottes, who ai'o 
to receive forty sous arday each man ; 
and demand a decree against the twenty- 
two members denounced by the sections 
of Pai-is, as well as the Committee of 
Twelve. We demand the price of bread 
to be fixed at three sous a pound in all 
the departments, and that the difference 
of price be made up by a forced tax on 
the rich. 

58. The Tuileries wero blockaded by 
the multitude : their presence, and the 
vociferous language of tiie petitioners 
who were successively admitted to the 
bar of the Assembly, encouraged the 
Jacobins to attempt the instant de- 
struction of their opponents. Bar^re 
and the Committee of Public Salvation 
proposed, as a compromise, that the 
Commission of Twelve should be dis- 
solved ; Robespierre and his associates 
urged the inmiediate arrest of the Gir- 
ondists. " Citizens," said he, " let us 
not lose our time in vain clamours and 
insignificant propositions. This day is 
perhaps the last of the struggles of free- 
dom against t^^itmny." " Move, then ! " 
exclaimed Vergniaud. " Yes," replied 
Robespierre, " I move, and my motion 
is against you ! — against you, who, after 
the revolution of August 10th, strove 
to lead to the scaffold the men who 
achieved it ; against you, who have 
never ceased to uige measures fatal to 
the prosperity of Paris; against you, 
who endeavoured to save the tyxunt; 
against you, who have conspired with 
Dumourier to overthrow the Republic; 
against you, who have unrelentingly 
attacked those whose heads Dumourier 
demanded; against you, whose criminal 
vengeance htus provoked the cries of 
indignation, which you now allege as a 
crime against those who have suffered 
from it. I move tiie immediate accu- 
sation of those who have conspired with 
Dumourier, and who are specified in the 
petitions of the people." The Conven- 
tion, moved by tiie violence with which 
they were surrounded, deemed it the 
most prudent course to adopt tiie pro- 
posal of Bar^e and the Committee, for 
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thp suppression of the Commission, 
•without the violent proposals of the 
Jacobins — a ruinous precedent of sub- 
mission to popular yiolence, which soon 
brought about their total subjugation. 

59. But the revolutionists had no in- 
tention of stopping half-way in their 
career of violence. On the evening of 
the 31st, Billaud Yarennes declared in 
the club of the Jacobins "that they 
had only half done their work; it must 
be instantly completed, before the peo- 
ple have time to cool in their ardour. 
The movement in Paris will be turned 
against us in the departments : already 
couiiers are sent off in all directions to 
rouse thenL I demand that the sittings 
of the Jacobins be declared permanent. 
There must be no compromise with 
tyranny." " Be assured," said Bourdon 
de rOise, " that all those who wish to 
establish a burgage aristocracy will soon 
begin to reflect on their proceedings. 
Even Danton has lost his energy since 
the Commission of Twelve was dis- 
solved. Ali*eady they ask, when urged 
to put themselves in insurrection, 
Against whom are we to revolt ? The 
aristocracy is destroyed, the clergy are 
destroyed. Who, then, are our oppres- 
sors ?" Lest any such reaction should 
take place, they resolved to keep the 
people continually in agitation. The 
1st of June was devoted to completing 
the preparations ; in the evening, Marat 
himself mounted the steeple of the 
Hotel de Ville, and sounded the tocsin. 
The gSnirale beat through the whole 
night, and all Paris was under arms by 
daybreak on the morning of the 2d. 

60. On the preceding day, being the 
last that they were to meet in freedom 
in this world, the Girondists dined to- 
gether to deliberate on the means of de- 
fence which yet remained in the des- 
perate state of their fortunes. Their 
opinions, as usual, were much divided. 
Some thought that they should remain 
firm at their posts, and die on their 
curule chairs, defending to the last ex- 
tremity the sacred character with which 
they were invested. Potion, Buzot> 
and Gensonn^, supported that mourn- 
ful and magnanimous resolution. Bar- 
baroux, consulting only his impetuous 
courage, was desirous to brave his 



enemies by his presence in the Con- 
vention. Others, among whom was 
Louvet, strenuously maintained that 
they should instantiy abandon the 
Convention, where their deliberations 
were no longer fi'ee, and the majority 
were intimidated by the daggers of the 
Jacobins, and retire each into his own 
department, to return to Paris with, 
such a force as should avenge the cause 
of the national representation. The 
deliberation was still going forward, 
when the clang of the tocsin and the 
rolling of the drums warned tiiem that 
the insurrection had commenced ; and 
they broke up without having come to 
any determination. 

61. At eight o'clock, Henriot put 
himself at the head of the immense 
columns of armed men assembled round 
the Hotel de Ville, presented himseU 
before the council of the municipality, 
and declared, in the name of the insur- 
gent people, that they would not lay 
down their arms till they had obtained 
the arrest of the obnoxious deputies. 
The forces assembled on this occasion 
were most formidable. One hundred 
and sixty pieces of cannon, with tum- 
brils, and waggons of balls complete, 
furnaces to heat them red-hot, lighted 
matches, and drawn swords in the 
hands of the gunners, resembled rather 
the preparations for. the siege of a 
powerful foi'tress than demonstrations 
against a pacific legislature. In addi- 
tion to this, several battalions, who 
had marched that morning for La 
Vendue, received counter orders, and 
re-entered Paris in a state of extreme 
irritation. They were instantly sup- 
plied with assignats, worth five francs 
each, and ranged themselves round 
Henriot, ready to execute his com- 
mands, even against the Convention. 
The whole battalions of the national 
guard which were suspected of leaning 
to the Convention were removed to 
distant parts of the city, so that the 
legislature was sun'ounded only by its 
most inveterate enemies. After ha- 
ranguing them in the Place de Gr^ve, 
Henriot proceeded to the other insur- 
gents, put himself at their head, and 
marched to the Carrousel. By ten 
o'clock, the whole of the avenues to 
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the Tuileries were blockaded by dense 
columns and artillery ; and 80,000 
armed men surrounded the defence- 
less representatives of the people. 

62. Few only of the proscribed de- 
puties were present at this meeting. 
The intrepid Lanjuinais was among the 
number : from the tribune he drew a 
picture, in true and fiightful colours, 
of the state of the Assembly, deliber- 
ating for three days under the poniards 
of assassins, threatened without by a fu- 
rious multitude, domineered over with- 
in by a faction which wielded at will 
the violence of that multitude, descend- 
ing from degradation to degradation, 
rewarded for its condescension with ar- 
rogance, for its submission by outrage. 
" As long as I am permitted to raise my 
voice in this place," said he, " I will 
never suffer the national representation 
to be degraded in my person. Hitherto 
you have done nothing ; you have only 
suffered; you have sanctioned every- 
thing required of you. An insurrection 
assembles, and names a committee to 
oi-ganise a revolt, with a commander of 
the armed force to direct it ; and you 
tolerate the insurrection, the commit- 
tee, the commander." At these words, 
the ciies of the Mountain drowned his 
voice, and the Jacobins rushed forward 
to drag him from the tribune : but he 
held fast^ and the president at length 
succeeded in restoring silence. " I de- 
mand," he concluded, " that all the re- 
volutionary authorities of Paris be in- 
stantly dissolved ; that everything done 
during the last three days be annulled ; 
that all who arrogate to themselves an 
illegal authority be declared out of the 
pale of the law." Hehadhardlyconcluded 
when the insurgent petitioners entered, 
and demanded his own arrest, and that 
of the other Girondists. Their language 
was brief and decisive. " The citizens 
of Paris," said they, " have been four 
days under arms'; for four days they 
have demanded &om their mandatories 
redress of their rights so scandalously 
violated ; and for four days their man- 
datories have done nothing to satisfy 
them. The conspirators must instantly 
be placed under arrest : you must forth- 
with save the people, or they will take 
their safety into their own hands.": — 



*' Save the people ! " exclaimed the Jaco- 
bins ; " save your colleagues, by agree- 
ing to their provisional arrestw" Bar^re 
and the neutral party urged the pro- 
scribed deputies to have the generosity 
to give in their I'esignations, in order 
to tranquillise the public mind. Isnard, 
Lanthenas, and others, complied with 
the request; Lanjuinais positively re- 
fused. " Hitherto," said he, " I have 
shown some courage ; I shall not fail at 
the last extremity. Tou need not ex- 
pect from me either suspension or i*e- 
signation." Being violently interrupted 
by the lefb^ he added, ** When the an- 
cients prepared a sacrifice, they crown- 
ed the victim with flowers and garlands 
when they conducted him to the altar ; 
the priest sacrificed him, but added not 
insiUt or injury. But you, more cruel 
than they, commit outrages on the vic- 
tim who is making no efforts to avert 
his fate." ** I have sworn to die ^t my 
post," said Barbaroux ; ** I shall keep 
my oath. Bend, if you please, before 
the municipality, you who refused to 
arrest its wickedness ; or rather imitate 
us, whom its fury immediately demands. 
Wait, and brave its fury. You may 
compel me to sink under its daggers ; 
you shall not make me fall at its 
feet." 

63. While the Assembly was in the ut- 
most agitation, and swayed alternately 
by terror and admiration, Lacroix, an 
intimate friend of Danton's, entered 
with a haggaid air, and annoimced that 
he had been stopped at the gate, and 
that the Convention was imprisoned 
within its walls. The secret of the re- 
volt became now evident ; it was not 
conducted by Danton and the Moun- 
tain, but by Robespierre, Marat, and 
the municipality. " We must instantly 
avenge," said Danton, " this outrage on 
the national representation. Let us go 
forth, and awe the rebels by the ma-i 
jesty of the legislature." Headed by its 
president, the Convention set out, and 
moved in a body, with the signs of dis- 
tress, to the principal gate leading to 
the Place de Carrousel. They were 
there met by Henriot on horseback, 
sword in hand, at the head of the most 
devoted battalions of the faubourgs. 
" What do the people demand ?" said the 
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president) H^ranlt de S^chelles; ''the 
Couyentiou is occupied with nothing 
but their welfare." " H^rault^" replied 
Henriot, " the people are not to be de- 
ceived with fine words; they demand 
that the twenty-four culpable deputies 
be given up." — " Demand rather that 
we should all be given up )" exclaimed 
those who surrounded the president. 
" Cannoneers, to your pieces!" replied 
Henriot. Two guns, charged with grape- 
shot, were pointed against the members 
of the Convention, w ho involuntarily 
fell back ; and after in vain attempt- 
ing to find the means of escape at the 
other gates of the garden, returned in 
dinmay to the Hall Marat followed 
them, at the head of a body of brig- 
ands, — " I oiHler you, in the name of 
the people, to enter, to deliberate, and 
to obey." * 

64. When the members were seated, 
Couthon rose. " You have now had 
convincing evidence," said he, "that 
the Convention ia perfectly free. The 
indignation of the people is only point- 
ed against certain unworthy members : 
we are surrounded by their homage and 
affection: let us obey aUke our own 
conscience and tiieir wishes. I propose 
that Lanjuinais, Yergniaud, Sillery, 
Gensonn^, Le Hardi, Guadet, Pdtion, 
BrissotyBoileaUjBirotteau, Yalaz^, Go- 
maire, Bertrand, Gkirdien, Kerv^legan, 
Mollevaut,.Bergoing, Barbarous, Lydon, 
Buzot, La Source, Rabaut St Etienne, 
Salles, Chambon, Gorsa% Grangeneuve, 
Le Sage, Yig^e, Louvet, and Henri Lar 
riviere, be immediately put under ar- 
rest" With the dagger at their throats, 
the Convention passed the decree: a 
large body had the courage to protest 
against the violence, and rdPuse to vote. 
This suicidal measure was carried whoUy 
by the voters of the Mountain, and a 
few adherents : the great majority re- 
fused to have any share in it. The mul- 
titude gave tumultuous cheers, and dis- 
persed: their victory was complete; the 
mimicipality of Paris had overthrown 
the National Assembly. 

* So sensible were theRevolntionists them- 
selves of the violence done on this occasion 
to the Convention, that no mention is made 
of this event in the Mcniteur — ^See Jfonitntr, 
June 4, 1798, p. «n. 



65. The political career of the Giron- 
dists wasterminated by this day ; thence- 
forward they were known only as indi- 
viduals, by their heroic conduct in ad- 
versity and deaths Their strife with the 
Jacobins was a long struggle between 
two classes, which invariably succeed 
each other in the lead of revolutionary 
convulsions. The rash and reckless, 
but able and generous party, which 
trusted to the force of reason in popu- 
lar assemblies, perished because they 
strove to arrest tiie torrent they had let 
loose, to avenge the massacres of Sep- 
tember, avoid the execution of the king, 
resist the institution of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, and of the Committee of 
Public Salvation. With the excitement 
of morevehement passions, with the ap- 
proach of more pressing dangers, with 
the advent of times when moderation 
seemed a crime, they perished. There- 
after, when every legal form was vio- 
lated, every appeal against violence 
stifled by the imprisonment of the Gir- 
ondists, democratic despotism marched 
on in its career without an obstacle ; and 
the terrible dictatorship, composed of 
the Committee of Public Ssdvation and 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, was esta- 
blished in reastless sovereignty. The 
proscribed members were at first put 
under arrest in their own houses. Seve- 
ral found the means of escape before the 
order fortheir imprisonment was issued. 
Barbaroux, Pdtion, Lanjuinais, and 
Henri Larivi^re, arrived at Caen, in 
Normandy, where a feeble attempt at 
resistance to the usurped authority of 
the Parisian mob was made, which 
speedily yielded to the effoi'ts of the 
Jacobin emissaries. Louvet escaped to 
Bordeaux, and subsequently wandered 
for months among th^ forests and ca- 
verns of the Jura, where he employed 
his hours of solitude in composing the 
able memoirs of his life. 

66. Yeigniaud, Guadet^ Brissot, and 
the other leaders, were soon after- 
wards arrested in different places, and 
thrown into prison, from whence, after 
a painful interval, they were conduct- 
ed to the scaffold. On the walls of 
the cell in the prison of the Cannes 
in the Rue Yaugirard, in which he 

\ waa confined, were found written with 
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blood, in Veigniaud's handwritiDg, the 
words — 

" Potius mori qpam fbedarL" * 

The prison itself bore, oyer its entrance, 
the inscription ** La Libert^, I'Egalit^, 
ou la Mort" The same gloomy abode 
now contained the Girondists which 
had formerly witnessed the sorrows of 
men they had overthrown, and afber- 
wards resounded with the wail of their 
prosecutors. The walls of their cells 
bore ample testimony to the heroic 
feelings with which they were animat- 
ed f They were detained in confine- 
ment for above four months before 
being brought to trial, in order to se- 
cure the power of the Jacobin faotion 
before they brought the illustrious 
leaders of the opposite party, so long 
the idols of the people, to trial and 
death. The piisoners during this in- 
terval endured the greatest privations: 
it was only from the aid of their rela- 
tives they could procure even a change 
of linen. But their courage never for- 
sook them. A nephew of Vei'gniaud 
having been introduced into his cell, 
with some little aid, the prisoner took 
him on his knee. ''My child," said 
he, " don't be afraid : look at me, and 
remember my visage when you are a 
man. Tou will remember you have 
seen Vexgniaud, the founder of the re- 
public, in the most honourable period 
of his life, when he was suffering the 

* " Rather die than be diflgraced.** 

f In the handwriting of these eloquent and 
unhappy men were found the following, 
amozig many other inacriptions : — 
" Quand 11 n'a pu sauver la liberty de Rome, 

Gaton eat libre encore^ et aait mourir eu 
Lomme." 

" Dig^um certe Beo spectaculum fortem 
Virum oollactantem cum calamitate." 

''Cui virtus non deest 
Nimquam omnino miaer." 

" Duloe et decorum est pro patriH mori.** 

" Non omnia moriar." 

"Summum eredo nefas anlmam pneferre 
pudori." 

If the Girondists had known how to live, as 
they proved they knew how to die, they 
might have averted or arrested the whole 
horrors of the Revolution.— LAMABTuriE, HU- 
toire da (Hnmdint, viL 1%, 17. 



persecution of the wicked, and prepar- 
ing to die for freemten." Fauchet now 
bewailed in sincere terms his abandon- 
ment of the faith of his youth, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that it alone 
furnished an antidote to the evils of 
lifct When brought to trial, the 
people were so prejudiced, and the 
power of their enemies so confirmed, 
that their condemnation was seciure ere 
they were brought before the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunid. Their trial and con- 
demnation took place in the end of 
October before that couit. The Con- 
vention passed a decree authorising 
their trial ; the indictment against them 
was general, but its specific chaiges 
affected only five or six of the accused. 
They insisted upon the right of sepa- 
rate defence; the Jacobins, the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation, and the Con- 
vention, held this demand decisive evi- 
dence of a new conspiracy. To obviate 
its supposed danger, and guard against 
the effect of the w^-known eloquence 
of the accused, which had already 
strongly moved the audience, the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, after the trial had 
proceeded some days, obtained from the 
Convention a decree, authorising them, 
when any trial ha4 lasted three days, 
to ask the yary if tiieir minds were 
made up as to the guilt of the accused, 
and if they said they were, to convict^ 
and pass sentence, iehetker thty had 
been heard in tMr defence or not. § 

X "Fttcu^etbeal bis breast in presence of 
his oolleoguea He aooused himself, with 
rinoere and firm repentance, of having aban- 
doned the faith of his youth. He showed 
that religion idoue eould guide liberty. He 
rejoiced m the prospect of giving to bis ap- 
proaching deatn the character of a double 
martyrdom — that of the priest who repenta, 
and of the republican who perseveres. 8il- 
lery remainea silent, feeling that in these 
supreme moments silence was more .dignified 
than eomplaint. He returned, like Faucnet, 
to the belief and practice of religion. Both 
frequently separated themselves from their 
colleagues to hold commune apart with a 
venerable priest* imprisoned for his faith.** 
— IxAicABTurl, Hiatmre da Qimndiiu^ viL 
21, 22. 

f On the fifth day of the trial, the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal addressed to the Conven- 
tion the following letter: "Five days have 
already been consumed, and nixM witnesses 
only have been examined ; each in making 
I his deposition thinks it neoessaty to give a 
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( 67. The grounds of the accusation were 
^ of the most contemptible kind, and con- 
' sisted of the charges brought against 
\ them by Robespien*e, which have been 
.' abready given, [Chap. xi. § 40.] Chau- 
: mette recoimted all the struggles of the 
J municipality with the C6U DroUt with- 
i out adding a single fact that could in- 
culpate the accused : the wretch Hubert 
naiTated the paiidculars of his arrest 
by the Commission of Twelve, and al- 
leged that Roland had endeavoured to 
corrupt the public writers, by offering 
to buy up his obscene journal, the 
Fire Jhicheane: Destoumelle deponed 
that the accused had exerted them- 
selves to crush the municipality, de- 
clared against the massacres in the pri- 
sons, and laboured to institute a de- 
partmental guard. Chabot was the 
most virulent of the witnesses against 
thum : he ascribed to them a Machia- 
velian poUcy throughout all the Revo- 
lution; accused them of endeavouring 
to convert everything to their own pro- 
history of the whole Revolution. The loqua- 
city of the accused renders the discussions 
lonff between them and the witnesses. The 
trial, therefore, will never be finished. But 
why, we ask, have any wUnuses at all f The 
Convention, the whole Republic, are accusers 
in this case : the proofs of the crimes of the 
accused are evident. Every one has already 
in his conscience a conviction of their guilt. 
But the Tribunal can do nothing of itself; it 
must follow the law. It is for the Conven- 
tion itself to sweep away the formalities 
which trammel our proceemi^gs. " lh>on this 
the Convention, on the motion of Robes- 
pierre, passed the following resolution, whi(^ 
was precisely in terms of a petition presented 
the same day by the Jacobin club to the 
Convention : " After three days' debate, the 
president of the Revolutionary Tribunal will 
ask the juries if they have sufficient infor- 
mation to satisfy their conscience : if they 
reply in the negative, the trial will be con- 
tinued until they declare that they are in a 
position to pronoimce judgment." — Mont- 
teuvt Oct. 80, 1793. The decree was in these 
terms, and the original was found in Robea- 
pierte'i own handwriting among his papers 
after his death : " If It happens that the 
consideration of a case brought before the 
Revolutionary Tribunal has been prolonged 
for three davs, the president will open the 
next sitting by asking the juries if they have 
sufficient information to satisfy their con- 
sciences. Ifthejuries reply 'Yes,' judgment 
will immediately be proceeded with. The 
president will not allow any interpolation or 
interruption inconsistent with tne present 
ordonnance. "-—i»ai)i«r» In^dit* tnmwli cftet 

BOBEtiPIERRE, iL 4. 



fit^ and even permitting the masssusrea 
of September, in order to cut off some 
of their enemies among the victims. 
The prosecution lasted nine days. At 
the end of that time, tiie jury declared 
themselves convinced; the eloquence 
of Yergniaud, the vehemence of Bris- 
sot, had pleaded in vain. The court 
then read to the accused the decree of 
the Convention, empowering them to 
terminate tfu proceedings a$ soon as the 
jury had declared their minds made up ; 
they saw upon this that their fate was 
determined, as they were to be con- 
demned without being heard in their 
defence.* They all rose, and by loud 
expressions of indignation di'owned the 
voice of the president, who read their 
sentence. Y alaz^ stabbed himself with 
a poniard, and perished in the presence 
of the court, who immediately ordered 
that his dead body should be borne 
on a car to the place of execution, 
and beheaded with the other prisoners. 
La Source exclaimed, ^' I die at a time 
when the people have lost their reason : 
you will die as soon as they recover it." 
The other prisoners embi'aced each 
other, and exclaimed, " Yive la Rdpub- 
lique I " The audience, though chiefly 
composed of i^e assafwinB of the 2c^ 
September, was melted to tears. 

68. The anxiety of his friends had 
provided Yei^iaud with a certain and 
speedy poison. He refused to make 
use of ii^ and threw it away the night 
before his execution, in order that he 
might accompany his friends to the 
scaffold. The eloquence of this highly 
gifted man, which poured forth the 
night before his execution, on the ex- 
puing liberty of France, in strains of 
unprecedented splendour, entranced 
even the melandioly inmates of the 
prison. On this occasion the Qirond- 
ists,like the Christian martyrs at Rome, 
were permitted to take their last re- 
past together. By a strange feeling, 

* " The public accuser requires the reading 
of the law on the acceleration of criming 
trials. This reading is gone through. The 
tribunal orders the lam to be inscribed on the 
registers. The president—' Virtuous citizens, 
in terms of the law just read, I ask if your 
minds are conscientiously made up.' The 
juries retire to deliberate."— J9tt2<«<i« du 2Vi- 
6u7mU RewlMlionnairtt No. 62, p. 24ti. 
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but copied £rom the example of anti- 
quity on such occasions, the table was 
decked out in the principal apartment 
of the prison with imusual care. The 
choicest fruits and flowers of autipnn 
adorned the board; the finest wines 
circulated among the friends who were 
to taste of the fruit of the vine no more. 
Vergniaud presided. "My friends/' 
said he, " in trying to engr^ the tree, 
we have killed it. It was too old; 
Robespierre cuts it down. Will he be 
more fortunate than we? No ! The 
soil is too light here to nourish the 
roots of civil liberty; the people are 
too infantine to govern themselves : 
they will return to their king, as a child 
returns to its playthmgs. We mistook 
our time in being born, and dying for 
the liberty of the world; we thought 
we were at Rome, and we were at Paris. 
But revolutions are like the misfor- 
tunes which blanch in a night the hair 
of the sufferer: they quickly ripen a 
people. IMie blood in our veins is warm 
enough to enrich the soil of the Re- 
public. Let us not bear the futm-e 
with us, but leave hope to the people 
in exchange for the death which they 
have given us. Let us die, then, if not 
with confidence, at least with hope : 
our consciences are our witnesses in 
the great trial ; our Judge the EtemaL 
Death is only the most important event 
of life, because it is the passage to a 
superior state of being. Were it not 
so, man would be greater than God; 
for he would have conceived what his 
Creator could not execute. No ! Verg- 
niaud is not greater than Qod, but God 
is more just than Vergniaud, and He 
will raise him to-morrow on the scaf- 
fold, only to justify him to futura ages." 
" Chiistj" said Sillery, " dying on the 
scaffold, was, like us, a divine witness. 
His religion, which we have confounded 
with tyranny, was not oppression, but 
deliverance. He was the Girondist of 
Immortality." 

69. The illustrious prisoners were 
conducted, on the 31st October, to the 
place of execution. They marched to- 
gether with a firm step, singing the 
Revolutionary song, which they applied 
by a slight change to their own situa- 
tion, — 



" Allona, enfans de la patrie ! 
Lo jour de gloire est arrive ; 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
Le couteau sanglant est lev6." 

Never since the execution of Lally, in 
1766, had there been seen such a crowd 
as now assembled in the Place Louis 
XV. to witness their execution. The 
quays, the gardens of the Tuileries, the 
Pont de la Concorde, and all the win- 
dows from thence to the Conciei^erie, 
from which they were brought^ were 
crowded with spectators. Brissot and 
Fauchet alone wore a sad and pensive 
expression. When they arrived at the 
place of execution at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, they mutually embraced, ex- 
claiming, "Vive la R^publique !" Sil- 
lery ascended first ; he bowed with a 
grave air to the people, and received 
with unshrinking firmness the fatal 
stroke. Le Hardi exclaimed, "Vive la 
R^publique ! " as he was bound to the 
plank, so loud as to be heard over the 
whole Place. The execution of the 
whole lasted thirty-eight minutes, dur- 
ing which the condemned, awaiting 
their turn, as their friends were suc- 
cessively beheaded, never ceased chant- 
ing with firm voices an air, the bur- 
den of which was, "Rather death than 
slavery." A voice was withdrawn from 
the swell with every fall of the axe ; 
their numbers were thinned at the foot 
of the guillotine. One voice alone con- 
tinued to chant the Marseillaise to the 
very end : it was that of Vergniaud, 
who, as their leader, was chosen to suf- 
fer last. He could hardly be said to die 
by the executioner's hand ; he swooned, 
before the blade fell, fi'om the vehe- 
mence of his enthusiasm. They all died 
with the resolution of Romans, chant- 
ing with their last breath the hymn of 
the Revolution. One single grave re- 
ceived their united remains ; it was be- 
side that in which had been laid the 
uncoffined body of their royal victim, 
Louis XVI. Some years after, in search- 
ing the archives of the parish of the 
Madeleine for documents connected 
with the victims of the Revolution, an 
order on the treasury was found for 
the expenges of the burial of the twenty 
deputies of the Gironde ; it was only 
210 francs ! So hxmible were the ob^ 
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sequies of the first founders of the 
Republic.* 

70. A young man, named Girey Du- 
foce, editor of the Patriate FranQaitf 
was brought to the bar of the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal. The president asked 
if he had been a friend of Brissot "I 
had that happiness." — " What is your 
opinion of him ?"-— " That he lived like 
Aristides and died like Sydney ! " was 
the intrepid answer. He was forthwith 
sent to the scaffold, where he perished 
with the firmness of his departed friend. 
Rabaut St Etienne, one of the most 
enlightened and virtuous of the pro- 
scribed deputies, had escaped soon i^Fter 
the 2d June from Pari& Tired of wan- 
dering through the provinces, he re- 
turned to the capital, and lived can- 
cealed in the house of one of those 
faithful friends of whom the Revolu- 
tion produced so many examples. His 
wife, influenced by the most tender at- 
tachinent, incessantly watched over his 
safety. In the street, one day, she met 
an acquaintance, a Jacobin, who assured 
her of his interest in her husband, and 
professed his desire to give him an 
asylum in his own house. Rabaut being 
informed of the circumstance, and de- 
sirous of saving his generous host from 
further danger, informed the Jacobin 
of his place of retreat^ and assigned an 
hour of the night for bim to come and 
remove him from it The perfidious 
wretch oame accompanied by gen- 
darmes, who dragged their victim, with 
his friendly host and hostess, to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, whence they 
were sent to \h% scaffold. In despair at 
having been the instrument, however 
innocently, of snch treachery, his wife, 
in the flower of youth and beauty, put 
herself to death. 

71. Madame Roland was the next vic- 
tim. This heroic woman had been eaiiy 
involved in the proscription of the Gi- 
rondists, of whom her splendid talents 
had almost rendered her the head. She 
was afterwards confined among the com- 
mon prostitutes of Paris, in tiie prison 
of St Pelagic ; and it was only the pity 

* " For 22 depatietof the Oiroi^to. Coffins, 
142 francs; ezpenaos of interment, 68 ; total, 
210."— Lajcabtxni; Hid. du Owrndbu, viL 



of the jailers which there, at length, pro- 
cured for her a separate bed. While 
confined in the prison of the Abbaye, 
she employed the tedious months of 
captivity in composing the Memoirs 
which so well illustrate her eventful 
life. With a firm hand she traced, in 
that gloomy abode, the joyous as well 
as the melancholy periods of her exist- 
ence ; the brilliant dreams and ardent 
patriotism of her youth ; the stormy and 
eventful scenes of her maturer years ; 
the horrors and anguish of her latest 
days. While suffering under the fana- 
ticism of the people, when about to die 
under the violence of the mob, she never 
abandoned the principles of her youth, 
nor regretted her martyrdom in the 
cause of freedom. If the thoughts of 
her daughter and her husband some- 
times melted her to tears, she regained 
her firmness on every important occa- 
sion. In the solitude of prison she had 
leisure to refleet on the stormy political 
career in which she had boftie so dis- 
tinguished a part^ and lamented the 
delusions in which she had so long been 
involved. Her friends had provided her 
with the means of escape ; but she re- 
fruBed to avail herself of them. During 
the long and dreary period of her cap- 
tivity, Sie studied Tacitus incessantly. 
**l cannot sleep," said she, "without 
reading some of his writings : ve teem 
to tee &ingt in the tame ligfu." At an- 
other time she said, ''The present gov- 
ernment is a kind of monster, of which 
the action and the forms are equally 
revolting : it destroys all it touches, and 
devours itself" On the day of the exe- 
cution of the Girondists, she was trans- 
ferred to the Conciergerie, and placed 
in a cell adjoining that lately occupied 
by the queen, ^e beautifril and am- 
bitious leader of the Girondists was 
brought by the Revolution to the same 
bourne as her royal victim. There she 
was strictly watched, in a wretched 
damp apartment, with a straw mattress 
alone for a bed. Though she had opium 
secreted, she refused to make use of it^ 
alleging that she would not shrink from 
the fate of her friends, and that her 
death would be of service to the world. 
Her memoirs evince unbroken serenity 
of mind, though she was frequently in- 
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terrupted in their composition by the 
cries of those whom the executioners 
were dragging from the adjoining cella 
to the scaffold. 

72. On the day of her trial she was 
dressed with scrupulous care in white. 
Her fine black hair fell in profiise curb 
to her waist; but the display of its 
beauty was owing to her jailerS) who 
had deprived her of all means of dress- 
ing it. She chose that colour for her 
dress as emblematic of the purity of 
her mind. Her advocate, M. Chaveau 
Lagarde, visited her to receive her last 
instructions. I>rawing a ring from her 
finger, she said, *• To-morrow I shall 
be no more; I know well the fate which 
awaits me ; your kind assistance could 
be of no avail ; it would endanger you 
without saving me. Do not> therefore, 
I pray you, come to the tribunal ; but 
accept this as the last testimony of my 
regard." Her defence, composed by 
herself the night before the trial, is 
one of the most eloquent and touching 
monuments of the Revolution. Her 
answers to the interrogatories of the 
judges, the dignity of her ifianner, the 
beauty of her figure, melted even the 
revolutionary audience with pity. They 
bad the barbarity to ask her questions 
reflecting on her honour : the imworthy 
insult brought tears to Iter eyes, but 
did not disturb her serenity of demea- 
nour. Finding they could implicate her 
in no other way, the president asked her 
if she was acquainted with the place of 
her husband's retreat. She replied, that 
"whether she knew it or not she would 
not reveal it, and that there was no law 
by which she was obliged, in a court of 
justice, to violate the strongest feelings 
of nature." Upon this she was imme- 
diately condemned. When the reading 
of her sentence was concluded, she rose 
and said, "You judge me worthy to 
share the fate of the great men whom 
you have assassinated. I shall endea- 
vour to imitate their firmness on the 
scaffold." She regained her prison with 
an elastic step and beaming eye ; and 
on entering the wicket, made, with a 
joyous air, a sign to show she was to 
be beheaded. Her whole soul appeared 
absorbed in the heroic feelings with 
which she was animated. 



73. She was conveyed to the scaffold 
in the same car with a man of the name 
of Lemarche, condemned for forging as- 
signats, whose firmness was not equal 
to her own. While passing along the 
streets, her whole anxiety appeared to 
be to support his courage. She did 
this with so much simplicity and efibct> 
that she frequency brought a smile on 
the lips which were about to perish.* 
At the place of execution she bowed be- 
fore the gigantic statue of Liberty, and 
pronounced the memorable word8> "0 
Liberty, how many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name \ " When they 
arrived at the foot of the scaffold, she 
had the generosity to renounce, in fa- 
vour of her companion, the privilege of 
being first executed. " Ascend first," 
said she : " let me at least spare you 
the pain of seeing my blood flow." 
Turning to the executioner, she asked 
if he would consent to that arrange- 
ment ; he replied, " That his ordeni 
were ^at she should die the first." — 
"You cannot) I am sure," said she with 
a smile, " refuse a woman her last re- 
quest ?" Undismayed by the spectacle 
which immediately ensued, she ealmly 
bent her head under the guillotine, and 
perished with the serenity she had 
evinced ever since her imprisonment. 

74. Madame Roland had predicted 
that her husband would not long sur- 
vive her. Her prophecy was speedily 
fulfSled. A few days afterwards, he 
was found dead on the road between 
Paris and Rouen ; he had stabbed him- 
self in that situation, that he might 
not, by the place in which his body was 
found, betray the generous friends who 
had sheltered him in his misfortunes. 
In his pocket was found a letter, in 
tiiese tei*ms : " Whoever you are, O 
passenger t who discover my body, re- 
spect the remams of the unfortunate; 
They are tiiose of a man who conse- 
crated his whole life to be useful to his 
country ; who died as be had lived, vir* 
tuous and unsulMed. May my fellow- 

* *' Silent she saw the one, the other plain. 
The weikker body lodged the nobler heart: 
Tet him she saw lament, as if his pain 
Were grief and aoxrow for anotheris smart ; 
And her keep silence so, as if her eyes 
Dumb orators were to entreat the uries.** 

Faiwax's wTomo, ii. 41. 
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citizens embrace more humane senti- 
ments : not fear, but indignation^ made 
me quit my retreat when I heard of the 
murder of my wife. I loathed a world 
stained with so many crimes." The 
other chiefs of the party, dispersed in 
the provinces of France, underwent in- 
numerable dangers, and some of them 
made escapes more wonderful even than 
those which romance has figured. Oon- 
dorcet swallowed opium and perished. 
He had long been concealed in the house 
of a female friend, who sheltered him 
with generous devotion ; but when the 
sun shone forth in the next spring, he 
was so captivated by the beauty of na- 
ture, that he went forth to the fields, and 
was apprehended. He was discovered 
in disguise by the fineness of his linen, 
and immediately swallowed the poison 
he carried with him. Louvet owed his 
salvation to the fidelity of female at- 
tachment. Buzot stabbed himself when 
he heard of Madame Roland's execu- 
tion ; the passion which had been con- 
cealed in life appeared in death. But 
the wound was not mortal, and he was 
reserved for a more melancholy fate. 
Barbaroux, Buzot, Potion, and Yalaz^, 
were long concealed at St Emilion, in 
a cavern, by a sister of Guadet. But 
the Jacobins at length got trace of their 
retreat, and they were obliged to leave 
it. Quadet himself was soon discovered, 
and perished by the guillotine at Bor- 
deaux; as did also the ardent and impe- 
tuous Barbaroux on the 25th June 1794. 
Potion and Buzot were found in a field 
near the Garonne half devoured by 
wolves, which in those days of war had 
descended from the mountains to share 
in the spoils of humanity. A few only 
escaped the anxious seai'ch of the Jaco- 
bins ; their memoirs evince a curious 
proof of the indignation of enthusiastic 
but virtuous minds at the triumph of 
guilty ambition. 

75. While these events were in pro- 
gress, the arm of female enthusiasm ar- 
rested the course of one of the tyrants; 
and her deed, though it occurred a few 
weeks after their fall, was the direct 
consequence of the overthrow of the 
Girondists. Charlotte Corday, a native 
of Rouen, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
was animated by a heroism and devo- 



tion above her sex. A grand-daughter 
of the great Comeille, she was animated 
with his lofty spirit. This is not sur- 
prising — poetry, heroism, and love, are 
sisters of each other ; they spring from 
the same exalted sentiments. Gifted 
with a beautiful form and a serene tem- 
per^ she deemed the occupations and 
ordinary ambition of women beneath 
her serious regai'd ; possessed of more 
than masculine coui*age, she had lost 
nothing of female delicacy. One only 
passion, the love of liberty, concentrated 
the ardent aspirations of her mind. Her 
enthusiasm was awakened to the high- 
est degree by the arrival of the pro- 
scribed Girondists at Rouen after IJieir 
overthrow at Paris ; all the romantic 
visions of her youth seemed blighted 
by the bloody usurpation of the ruling 
faction at Paris. Marat, the instigator 
of all the atrocities, she imagined to be 
their leader. He was considered in tho 
provinces, from his numerous journals, 
which had long stimulated to massacre 
and blood, as the demon of the Revo- 
lution. If he could be removed, no ob- 
stacle appeared to remain to the reign 
of justice and equality, to the com- 
mencement of the happiness of France. 
In the heroic spirit of female devotion, 
she resolved to sacrifice her life to this 
inestimable object.* 

76. Having taken her resolution, she 
regained all her wonted cheerfulness of 
manner, which the public calamities 
had much impaired. Deceived by the 
appearance of joy which she exhibited, 
her relations allowed her to set off on 
some trifling commissions to Paris. A 
young man in the national guard of 
Rouen, named Franquelin, was deeply 
attached to her. Shegave him, before de- 
parting, her portrait, which he preserved 
with religious care, with, her letters. 
He died of grief soon after her melan- 
choly fate, having previously directed 
that her miniature and letters should 
be buried with him, which was accord- 
ingly done. " I weep," said she to a 
friend, " the woes of my country, of my 

* " Ergo egogermftnam, fratremque, patrem- 
que, deosque, 
Et natale solum, fatis ablata relinquam. 
Mazimua intra me Deus est: non magna 

relinquam, 
Magna Bequar."-^viD, Mt/iam, viL 60-^4. 
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relations, of you. So long aa Marat 
lives, no one can be sure of his life." 
In an old bible in her possession she 
had marked the passage, — " The Lord 
made choice of Judith to deliver Israel" 
In the public conveyance she was chiefly 
distinguished by the amiable playful- 
ness of her demeanour, uninterrupted 
even by the savage conversation of some 
Jacobins who were present* The first 
day of her arrival at Paris was employed 
in executing her commissions; on the 
second she purchased a knife at the 
Palais Royal, to plunge into the bosom 
of the tyrant. On the third day, she 
with difficulty obtained an entrance to 
Marat. She was ushered into a room 
adjoining the cabinet, where he lay in 
a covered bath. He eagerly inquired 
after the proscribed deputies at Caen. 
Being told their names, — " They shall 
soon meet with the pimishment they 
deserve," said Marat. "Yours is at 
hand !" exclaimed she, and stabbed him 
to the heart. He uttered a loud shriek 
and expired. The blood flowed so pro- 
fusely from the wound that he seemed 
to expire in a bath of gore. Charlotte 
Corday remained motionless in the 

♦ "To her came message of the mnrderment, 
Wherem her guiltless fiiends should hoi>e- 

less starve ; 
She that vraa noble, wise, as fair and gent, 
Cast how she might their harmless lives 

preserve : 
Zeal was the spring whence fiow'd her har- 

diment. 
From maiden's shame yet was she loth to 

swerve ; 
Yet had her courage ta*en so sure a hold. 
That boldness, shamefast ; shtone had made 

her bold. 

" And forth she went, a shop for merchan* 

dise, 
Full of rich stufl^ but none for sale exposed ; 
A veil obscured the sunshine of her eyes, 
The rose within herself her sweetness dosed* 
Each ornament about her seemly lies, 
By curious chance, or careless art, com- 
posed; 
For what she most n^lects most curious 

prove, 
So beauty's help'd by nature, heaven, and 
love. 

" Admired of all went on this noble maid." 
Fairtax's Toko, li 17, 18. 

There is nothing grand, generous, or pathe- 
tic in human character which the poets had 
prefigured, that the French Revolution has 
.sot realised. 



apartment, and was seized and con- 
ducted to prison. 

77. When in confinement, the cheer- 
falness and serenity of her manner as- 
tonished the jailers, who, though they 
watched her day and night, could dis- 
cern no change in the tranquillity which 
she evinced. On the same day she 
wrote to Barbaroux at Caen, in terms 
singularly descriptive of her state of 
mind.+ This letter was afterwards 
made the chief ground of his condem- 
nation. Before leaving home, she had 
given away all her books except a vol- 
time of Plutarch, which she took with 
her. On the day of her trial, her ex- 
traordinary beauty and innocence of 
manner excited universal interest. She 
interrupted the witnesses, who were be- 
ginning to prove the death of the de- 
ceased: "These formalities are unne- 
cessary: I killed Marat!" — "What 
tempted you to commit the murder ? " 
"His own crimes." — "What do you 
mean by his crimes ? " " The misfor- 
tunes which he has inflicted on France 
since the Revolution, and which he was 
preparing to increase." — "Who are 
your associates ? " "I have none : I 
alone conceived the idea." — " What did 
you propose to yourself by putting 
Marat to death 1 " " To stop the an- 
archy of France. I have slain one man 
to save a hundred thousand — a wretch, 

t ** They are such good republicans at Paris 
that they cannot conceive how a useless wo- 
man, the longest term of whose life could be 
of no service, can calmly sacrifice herself to 
save her country. For tico days I have en- 
joyed a ddigk^vl peace of mind; the happiness 
of my eowntry insures mine. I could not be 
better than in my prison : the turnkeys are 
the best people possible. They have put gen- 
darmes beside me to prevent my wearying. 
I have felt this very well during the daytime, 
but very awkward at night. I have com- 
plained of this indecency, but they have not 
thought fit to pay any attention. I believe 
that it is an invention of Ohabot; such an 
idea could only have occurred to a Capuchin. 
Those who now regret me must rejoice to see 
me enj03ring the repose of the Champs Elys^es 
vdth the Brutuses of antiquity : there are few 
patriots who know how to die for their coun- 
try. The prisoners, far fix)m insulting me like 
the people in the street^ seemed to pity me ; 
m^fortune makes us compassionaU — Uiat is my 
last r^^lection."—- Charlottb CoBDAT to BiJi- 
BAsoux, the second day of the preparation 
for peace at the prison of the Abbaye ; Piiui>- 
KOHiu, Revolutions de Paris, p. 686. No. 207. 
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to preserve the innocent-^-« savage mon- 
ster, to give repose to my country. 1 
was a republican before the Revolution, 
and I have never failed in energy." — 
" What do you understand by energy ?** 
asked the president. *' The sentiment 
which animates those who, disdaining 
the consideration of their own safety, 
sacrifice themselves for the sake of their 
country." During the interrogatory, 
she observed an artist taking a sketdi 
of her profile. She turned her head 
so as to give him a proper view, and 
remained so steady that he completed 
it in a few minutes. She requested him 
to send a few copies to her family. Upon 
hearing her sentence, she gave a joyful 
exclamation, and, with a radiant coun- 
tenance, handed to the president two 
letters, one addressed to Barbarouz, the 
otiiier to her father. In the latter, she 
said, "Pardon me, my dear papa, for hav- 
ing disposed of my life without your 
permission. I have avenged many vio- 
tims, prevented others. The people will 
one day acknowledge the service I have 
rendered my countiy. For your sake 
I wished to remain ineognitOf but it was 
impossible ; I only trust you will not 
be injured by what I have done. Fare- 
well, my beloved papa; forget me, or 
rather rejoice at my fate : it has sprung 
from a noble cause. Embrace my sia- 
ter for me, whom I love with all my 
heart, as well as all my relations. Never 
forget the words of Comeille — 

' The dime makes the shame, and not the 
scaffold.'*' 

She then said to her counsel, '' You 
have defended me in a delicate and 
generous manner : the only one which 
was fitting. I thank you K>r it ; it has 
made me conceive for you an esteem of 
which Iwish to give you a proof. These 
gentlemen," looking to the judges, ''have 
infoiined me that my effects are confis- 
cated : I owe some debts in the prison 
— I chax^« you to acquit them." Not 
the slightest appearance of emotion was 
visible on her countenance, evoQ when 
the court shook with the applause of 
the multitude at her condemnation. 
When she was conducted back to her 
cell, a confessor presented himself — 
" Thank you," said she, "for your kind- 
ness ; but I have no need of your as- 



sistance. The blood wluch I have shed, 
and that which I am about to offer, are 
the only sacrifices I can present to the 
Eternal" 

78. The crowd which assembled to 
witness her execution exceeded any- 
thing yet seen in Paris; her youth, 
her beauty, her astonishmg courage, 
the magnitude of the deed for which 
f^e was to suffer, i»x>duced univei'sal 
and thrilling interest. When the exe- 
cutioners bound her hands and cut off 
her long hair, she said, " This is the 
toilet of death^ arranged by somewhat 
rude hands, but itleads to immortality." 
A young stranger named Adam Lux, 
from Mayence, saw her pass in the car 
at the entrance of the Rue St Honor^ ; 
with devout admiration he followed it 
to the place of execution, and wilaiessed 
her death. Such were his feelings at the 
sight that he soon after published a vin- 
dication of her memory. She was drawn 
in a car, dressed in a scarlet robe — ^the 
colour assigned by law to aHflasflinB. As 
she passed along, at half-paat seven in 
the evening, to the place of execution 
in the Place Louis XV., " her manner," 
says the revolutionary journal, " had 
that exquisite grace whioh is above 
beauty, which art cannot imitate, nor 
language depict She voluntarily held 
out her hands to be bound ; but when 
they began to attach her feet to the 
plank, she 8huddei*ed, conceiving they 
were going to Insult her. When the 
object was explained, she consented 
with a smile. A blush of virgin mo- 
desty overspread her beautiful face and 
neck when the executioner undid the 
dasp from her bosom ; but it took no- 
thing from her serenity of manner, and 
she herself placed and adjusted her 
head under the terrible axe. The im- 
mense multitude awaited the stroke in 
deathlike silence. When the guillotine 
had fallen, the executioner lifted the 
head, still perfectly beautiful, but pale ; 
and struck it with his hand. A uni- 
versal shudder was felt in the crowd: 
he raised it, and struck it again ; the 
blood then suffused the cheeks, and 
restored their lovely carnation. Cries 
of ' Yive la R^publique ! ' arose on all 
sides : but the beauty and courage of 
Charlotte Corday had made a profound 
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impresdon on erery heart" Vergniaud 
said, on hearing the particulars of her 
execution, " She has destroyed us, hut 
taught us how to die." 

79. But crime is never expedient 
Murder, even when prompted hy the 
most generous intentions, seldom fails 
to defeat its own purposa The dag- 
ger of Charlotte Corday only caused 
more blood to flow over France. It 
killed 'iiaxaX as a man ; but, in the ex- 
cited state of the public mind, it made 
him a god. Robespierre pronounced 
an eloquent eulogium on his yirtues 
in the CouTention. "If I speak to- 
day," added he, ''it is because I am 
bound to do so. Poniards were here 
used : I should have received the fatal 
blow. Chance alone made it light on 
that great patriot. Think no longer, 
therefore, of vain dedatmations or the 
pomp of burial; the best way to avenge 
Marat is to prosecute his enemies with 
relentless vigour. The vengeance which 
is satisfied with funeral honours is soon 
appeased, and loses itself in worthless 
projects. Renounce, then, these use- 
less discussions, and avenge him in the 
only maimer worthy of his name." His 
obsequies were celebrated with extra- 
ordinary pomp : a band of young wo- 
iben, and deputies from the sections of 
Paris, were invited to throw flowers on 
the body; and the President of the Po- 
pular Societies, who pronounced his 
funeral oration, said : " Let us not pro- 
nounce his eulogy ; it is to be found in 
his conduct, his writings, his ghastly 
woimd, his death. Citizens ! ca^ your 
flowers on the pale body of Marat He 
was our friend — thefriend of the people ; 
it was for the people that he lived, for 
the peojde that he died. Enough has 
now been given to lamentation : listen 
to the great soul of Marat, which rises 
from the grave, and says — 'Republi- 
cans, put an end to your tears : Re- 
publicans should weep but for a mo- 
ment, and then devote themselves to 
their country. It was not me whom 
they wished to assassinate ; it was the 
Republic. It is not I who ciy for ven- 
geance : it is the Republic ; it is the, 
people ; it is yourselves 1 ' " His re- 
mains were eonsigned with funeral 
pomp to the Pantheon; and monu- 



ments were raised to him in every town 
and village of France. Posterity has 
reversed the sentence : it has consigned 
Marat to eternal execration, and asso- 
ciated Charlotte Corday with Timoleon 
and Brutus. 

30. Robespierre and the Decemvirs 
made the assassination of Marat the 
ground for inci'eased severity towards 
the broken remains of the Girondist 
party. Many of their friends remained 
in the Convention ; with generous con- 
stancy they still sab on the benches to 
the rights thinned by the proscription 
of so many noble members. During 
the trial of Charlotte Corday, a secret 
IMX>test, signed by seventy-three depu- 
ties, against the usurpation of 2d June, 
was £scovered; they were all imme- 
diately arrested, and thrown into pri- 
son. The Convention, after their i-e- 
moval, contained no elements whatever 
of resistance to the tyrants. Adam 
Lux, the ardent stranger who had wit- 
nessed the execution of Charlotte Cor- 
day, and published an apology for her 
crime, was soon afterwaidfi arrested for 
doing so, and condenmed. On entering 
the prison, he exclaimed, " I am then 
about to ^e for her ; " and he did die 
in effect, hailing with his last breath 
the scaffold, as the altar of patriotism 
and devotion which her blood had con- 
secrated. 

81. Thus perished the party of the 
Gironde, reckless in its measures, cul- 
pable for its rashness, but illustrious 
from its talents, glorious in its faU. It 
embraced aH the men who were philan- 
thropists from feeling, or republicans 
from principle — ^the brave, the humane, 
and Ihe benevolent. But with them 
were also combined within its ranks 
numbers of a baser kind ; many who 
employed their genius for the advance- 
ment of their ambition, and were care- 
less of their country provided they ele- 
vated their party. It was overthrown 
by a faction oi coarser materials, but 
more determined character ; with less 
remains of conscientious feeling, but 
more acquaintance with practical wick- 
edness. Adorned by the most splen- 
did talents, supported by the most 
powerful eloquence, actuated at times 
1^ the most generous intentions^ it 
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perished tihe Tictim of a base and des- 
picable fiEtction — of men sprung from 
the dregs of the populace, and impelled 
by guilty and selfish ambition. Such 
ever has, and ever will be, the result 
of revolutionary convulsions in society, 
when not steadily opposed in the out- 
set by a firm union of the higher classes 
of the community. In the collision of 
opposite factions, the virtuous and the 
moderate will, unless bold and united, 
be always overcome by the reckless and 
the daring.* Prudence clogs their en- 
terprise ; virtue checks their ambition; 
humanity paralyses their exertions. 
They fall, because they recoil from the 
violence which becomes essential to 
success in revolutions. 

82. The principles of this celebrated 
party disqualified them from taking an 
energetic or successful part in public 
afiairs. Their aversion to violence, 
their horror at blood, rendered them 
totally unfit to struggle with their de- 
termined antagonists. They deemed 
it better to suffer than to commit vio- 
lence; to die in the attempt to pre- 
serve freedom, rather than live by the 
atrocitieswhicbwould subvert it. Their 
principles in the end, when driven to 
extremities, were those so finely ex- 
pressed by Louis XYIIL when urged 
to assassinate Napoleon — ** In our fa- 
mily we are murdered, but we never 
commit murder." Their greatest fault, 
and it is one which all their subsequent 
misfortunes could not expiate, consisted 
in the agitation which, partly from phi- 
losophic delusion, partly from ignor- 
ance of the world, partly from selfish 
ambition, they so sedulously maintained 
in the public mind. The storm which 
their eloquence created, it was beyond 
the power of their wisdom to allay. 
They roused the people against the 
throne on the 10th August; they failed 
in saving the monarch on the 21st Jan- 
uary, and fell on the 81st May before 
the power of the popubce, whose furi- 
ous passions they had awakened. Such 
is the natural progress of revolution, 

* So true in all ages is the opinion of 
Petrarch— 

"Oh* ohi dlteeroe, • vlnto da ehi Tuole." 

''He who discenu^ is conquered by him who 
willa." 



and the means provided by Providence 
for its termination and pimishment. Its 
early leaders become themselves the ob- 
ject of jealousy when their rule is esta- 
blished; the turbulent and the ambi- 
tious combine against an authority 
which they are desirous of supplant- 
ing ; sti'onger flattery to popular licen- 
tiousness, more extravagant protesta- 
tions of public zeal, speedily arouse the 
multitude against those who have ob- 
tained the influence which they desire for 
themselves. Power falls into the hands 
of the most desperate : they gain every- 
thing because they scruple at nothing. 
83. The time which elapsed from the 
death of the king to the fall of the Gir- 
ondists, was to the revolutionary Exe- 
cutive what the Legislative Assembly 
was to the constitutional throne. Both 
were brief periods, during which the in- 
ability of government to combat the 
forces of the Revolution was made 
clearly manifest, and in both of which, 
after a lingering and painful struggle, 
the ruling power was overthrown by an 
insurrection in the capital The throne 
and Gu'ondist government fell from the 
same cause, viz. the want of any mili- 
tary force to coerce the populace, and 
maintain the independence of the legis- 
lative as well as the executive. Both 
were the victims of the fatal delusion, 
that a government can rest on the mo- 
ral support of the nation, without any 
protection from its institutions, and 
that no danger is to be apprehended 
from the people, if they are practically 
invested with the oonmiand of the only 
military force in the state. The Giron- 
dists destroyed themselves by the la- 
mentable prostration of the power of 
government which they forced upon the 
reluctant Louis ; the revolt of the 10th 
August, in which they bore so conspi- 
cuous a part, ultimatdy brought them- 
selves to the scaffold not less tiian their 
sovereign. And, by a remarkable coin- 
cidence and just ratribution, the want 
of that very constitutional guai'd which 
they basely compelled their king to dis- 
band on tiie 81st May 1792 [chap. vii. 
§ 60], proved fatal to tiieir pai*ty on that 
very day year, on the 81st May 1793 ; 
and surrendered themselves to the scaf- 
fold— -fVance to the Beiga of Terror. 
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84. The party headed by Chamnette 
and the municipality of Paris, whose 
insurrection overthrew the illustrious 
league of eminent and eloquent men 
who had done so much to overturn the 
thi*one, was the basest and most atrocious 
that ever was elevated by popular passion 
or madness to power, in any age or coun- 
try. Without the fanaticism and energy 
of Robespierre or St Just, without the 
vigour and occasional humanity of Dan- 
ton and Camille Desmoulins, they pos- 
sessed the whole bloodthirstiness and 
cruelty of both these parties, and added 
to them a baseness and cruelty peculi- 
arly their own. Sprung from the very 
di'egs of society, alike without character 
or employment when the Revolution 
broke out, they brought to the important 
situations in the municipality of Paris, to 
which they wei*e elevated by their dex- 
terity in pandeiing to the worst passions 
of the people, a baseness, falsehood, and 
villany, rare, fortunately for the world, 
in any class.* Perhaps there is not to 
be found in any language such a mass 
of ribaldry, falsehood, and obscenity, 
unrelieved by any talent save that which 
panders to the thirst for scandal, as is 
to be found in Hubert's well-kiiown 
journal, the Pdre Duchesne. Yet this 
infamous production elevated him to 
greatness — ^rendered him one of the 
rulers of the municipality of Paris, en- 
abled him to bid defiance to the party 
which had overturned the throne of 
Louis XVI., and bring the Girondists 
and whole philosophers of the Revolu- 
tion to the scaffold 1 A memorable proof 

* Chaumette, bom at Nevers in 1763, was 
the son of a cooper, and at first received some 
education ; but dissipation soon made him 
abandon his studies, and he gained his liveli- 
hood for some years as' a pilot on the Loire. 
In 17S9, when the Revolution broke ou^ he 
came to Paris, and got employment as a copy- 
ing-clerk, and first rose to notice by his power 
of speaking in the Cordeliers club, where he 
was pacroiyscd by Camille Desmoulins. He 
was appointed Pi*ocureur of the Commune, 
on being elected member of the Convention, 
in September 1792. — Hubert, bom at Alen^on 
in 1755, of obscure parents, came to Paris in 
1775 in quest of subsistence, and after living 
fiome time by villany, he was appointed a 
box-keeper at one of the lesser theatres, and 
afterwards became a footman, both of which 
situations he lost by his dishonesty. He was 
utterly destitute when the Revolution broke 
VOL. 11. 



of the rapid ascendancy which, in revo- 
lutionary struggles, the basest and most 
atrocious of mankind ei-e long acquire, 
and of the fatal nature of the delusions 
which lead so many well-meaning but 
inexperienced men, in every age, to ima- 
gine that the multitude will select good 
governors for themselves, because it is 
for their interest to be well governed. 

85. The Girondists, and the whole 
constitutional party of France, expe- 
rienced, when they attempted to coerce 
their former allies, and restrain the 
march of the Revolution, the necessary 
eflfect of the false principles on which 
they had acted, and the perilous nature 
of the doctrines which they had taken 
such pains to spread among the people. 
They were never able thereafter to com- 
mand the assistance of either of the 
great parties in the state— of the holders 
of property, or the advocates for spolia- 
tion. The former could place no con- 
fidence in them after they had confis- 
cated the church property, persecuted 
the priests, carried the cruel decree 
against the emigi'ants, provoked the i^- 
volt of the 10th August, and voted for 
the death of the king ; the latter felt 
against them all the bitterness of per- 
sonal deceit and party treachery, when 
they strove to wield the power of the 
executive against the men with whom 
they had formerly acted, and the prin- 
ciples by which they had excited so ter- 
rible a convulsion. It is this feeling of 
distrust on the one hand, and treachery 
on the other, which so speedily annihi- 
lates the power of the authors of a re- 
out ; but that soon fomid him emplojnncut. 
He was, from his command of vulgar slang 
and gross ideas, early employed by the ex- 
treme Jacobin party to conduct a democratic 
journal, called the "Pfere Duchesne, "the na- 
ture of which may be judged of from its title, 

' ' Lettres b 1 patriotiques du veritable 

P^re Duchesne." The author is in possession 
of a copy of this curious and valuable record 
of the "Revolution. Full of blackguard ex- 
pressions, atrocious falsehoods, filthy obscen- 
ity, and firightful blasphemy, it soon became 
a powerfxil engine in tne hands of the atheis- 
tical and anarchical party, was hawked daily 
in every street of Paris, sent down in profu- 
sion t-o the departments, and forwarded by 
cart-loads to the armies. It now forms eleven 
volumes, one of the most curious monuments 
of the Revolution. — Biog. Univ., xix. 645, 647 
(Hebert); and viii. SOO (ChauhetteX 
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volution, when they endeavour to re- 
strain its excesses, and renders the 
leader of a mighty host in one year ut- 
terly powerless and contemptible in the 
next. It is the charge of inconsistency 
which they never can get over ; the bit- 
terness excited by an almndonment of 
principle, which paralyses all their efforts 
«ven to corveet its abuses. The Giron- 
dists andConslitutionalists experienced 
this cruel reverse in the most signal man- 
ner, in all the later stages ef the Revo- 
lution. Lafayette winded the whole 
power of France when he arrayed the 
national guard against the monarchy in 
1789 ; but he could not raise thu-ty men 
to join his standard in defence of the 
throne in 1792 : and the former leader 
of the populace owed his escape from 
their ferocity solely to. his confinement 
in an Austrian dungeon. Vergniaud 
and the Girondists were all-powerful 
while they were declaiming against the 
supposed treachery of the court, and 
inflaming the nation to plunge into a 
European war ; but when they inveigh- 
ed against the massacres in the pidsons, 
and sought indirectly to save the life of 
the monai'ch whom they had dethi*oned, 
they became to the last degi*ee unpopu- 
laa; and were consigned to prison and 
ihe scaffold amidst the applause of the 
very multitude which had so recent- 
ly followed them with acclamationa 
"Unhappy Girondists!" said Danton 
some time after their fall, and when the 
effect of their deeds had become appa- 
rent, ''they have precipitated us into 
the abyss of anarchy; tiiey themselves 
were drowned in it ; we shall be sub- 
merged in our turn ; already I hear the 
sound of the waves a hundred feet above 
my head ! " 

S6. These facts suggest an important 
conclusion in politick science, which is, 
that the injustice and violence of a re> 
volutionary party can hardly ever be 
effectually conti'olled by those who have 
participated in its principles ; but that 
the only hope of the friends of order, in 
such circumstances, is to be found in 
those who, under every intimidation, 
have resolutely resisted measures of in- 
justice. There is something in courage 
and consistency which commands re- 
spect^ even amidst the bitterness of fac- 



tion ; and if a i*eaction against the reiga 
of violence is ever to arise, its leaders 
must be found, not among those who 
have at first promoted and afterwards 
abandoned, but among those who have 
ever resisted the march of revolution. 
It costs little to a soldier to fight under 
the bcuinei's of an able and resolute ad- 
versary; but he will never place confi- 
dence in a general who has deserted his 
colours during the combat. The Re- 
publican writers are all in error when 
tbey assert, that the horrors of the Re- 
volution were owing to the king not 
having cordially thrown himself into 
the arms of the Constitutional party. 
With such allies he never could have 
mastered the Jacobin party, supported 
as it was by so large a proportion of 
the indigent and urban population of 
France. It was the Royalists alone who 
could have effectually taken advantage 
of the strong reaction against the Re- 
volution which the first open acts of 
violence against the throne occasioned, 
and it was their emigration which left 
the nation impotent against its excesses. 
And the event has abundantly proved 
the justice of these principles. The 
Orleans and Girondist parties were 
never able to oppose any serioxis resist- 
ance to the progress of the Revolution, 
and history can hardly find a skiiTnish 
to record, fought in defence of their 
principles;* whereas the peasants of 
La Vendde, without any external aid, 
and under every disadvantage, waged a 
desperate war with the Republic, and 
after many battles had been fought, and 
a million of men slaughtered, were still, 
on the accession of Napoleon, unsub- 
dued. Itwas the general desertion of the 
country by the emigrants, the treachery 
of the army, and the undue humanity 
of the king, which really paved the way 
for the Jacobin excesses. 

87. But although the previous ex- 
cesses and reckless ambition of the 
Girondists precluded them fi-om op- 
posing any effectual resistance to the 
progress of revolution, they did much 
to redeem their niinous erroxs by the 

* The resistance at Ljsous and Totilon, 
though begun under Qirondist colours before 
the fightmg commenced, was in reality oon- 
duuted by the Royidist party. 
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heroism of their death. Posterity in- 
variably declares for the cause of virtue ; 
the serenity and courage of the supreme 
hour often cause many previous faults 
to be forgotten. The last impressions 
are those which are the most durable ; 
the principles which, in the end, prove 
triumphant are those which find a re- 
sponsive echo in the human heart 
Already this effect has become con- 
spicuous. The talents, the vigour, the 
energy of the Jacobins, are forgotten 
in the blood which stained their tri- 
umphs; the guilty ambition, the im- 
prudent zeal, the irresolute conduct, 
the inexperienced credulity of the 
Girondists, are lost in the Roman hero- 
ism of their fall. The Reign of Terror, 
the night of the Revolution, was of 



short duration ; the stars which were 
extinguished in its firmament only 
turned the eyes of the world with more 
anxiety to the coming dawn. But the 
eloquence of Vergni^ud, the devotion 
of Charlotte Corday, the heroism of 
Madame Roland, have made a lasting 
impression upon the world ; and while 
history, which records the dreadful 
evils which their impetuous declama< 
tions produced upon their country, 
iiamnot absolve them firom the imputa- 
tion of rash and perilous innovation 
— of reckless and guilty ambition — it 
must respect some of the motives which 
led even to en'ors, whose consequences 
were then in agreat degree unknown, and 
venerate the coui*age with which, in the 
la^ extremity, they met their fate. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE WAR IN LA VBND£B. 



1. Thb French Revolution was a 
revolt not only against the government 
and institutions, but the opinions and 
the belief, of former times. It wm 
ushered in by an inundation of soepn- 
cism and infidelity ; it was attended by 
unexampled cruelty to the ministers of 
religion ; it led to the overthrow of 
every species of devotion, and the eda- 
cation of a geneiution ignorant even of 
the first elements of the Christian faith. 
When the French soldiers approached 
the cradle of our religion, when they 
beheld Mount Carmel and Nazareth, 
when they visited the birthplace of 
Christ, and saw from afar the scene of 
his sufferings, the holy names inspired 
them with no emotion ; they gazed on 
them only as Syrian villages, unoon- 
nected either by history or tradition 
with any interesting recollections. The 
descendants of Qodfroy of Bouillon and 
Raymond of Toulouse, of those who 
perished in the service of the holy 
sepulchre, viewed the scenes of the 



Crusaders* gloiy with indifference; and 
names at which their forefathers would 
have thrilled with emotion, designated 
for them only the abodes of barbarous 
tribes. 

2. But it was not in the nature of 
things, it was not the intention of Pro- 
vidence, that this prodigious Revolution 
should be effected without a struggle, 
or the Christian faith obliterated for 
a time from a nation's thoughts, with- 
out a more desperate contest than the 
dearest interest of present existence 
could originate. Such a warfare ao* 
cordingly arose — and was mai'ked, too, 
with circumstances of deeper atrocity 
than even the Reign of Terror or the 
rule of Robespierre. It began, not 
amidst the dignity of rank, or the lustre 
of courts— notamongthose distinguished 
by their knowledge, or blessed by their 
fortune ; but among the simple inhabi- 
tants of a remote district — among those 
who had gained least by the ancient 
institutions, and perilled most in seek- 
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ing to restore them. While the nobi- 
lity of France basely fled on the first 
appearance of danger, while the higher 
orders of the clergy, in some instances, 
betrayed their religion by their pusil- 
lanimity, or disgraced it by their pro- 
fligacy ; the dignity of patriotism, the 
sublimity of devotion, appeared amidst 
the simplicity of rural life; and the 
peasants of La Vendue set an example 
of heroism which might well put their 
superiors to the blush, for the innu- 
merable advantages of fortune which 
they had misapplied, and the vast op- 
poiiiunities of usefulness which they 
had neglected. It was there, too, as in 
the first ages of Christianity, that the 
noblest examples of religious duty were 
to be found; and while the light of 
reason was unable to restrain its tri- 
umphant votaries from unheard-of ex- 
cesses, and stained with blood the 
efforts of freedom, the village pastors 
and uneducated flocks of La Vendue 
bore the temptations of victory with- 
out seduction, and the ordeal of suffer- 
ing without dismay. 

3. The district immortalised by the 
name of La Vendue embraces a part 
of Poitou, of Anjou, and of the county 
of Nantes, and is now divided into four 
departments, those of Loire Inferieure, 
Maine-et-Loire, Deux-S^vres, and Ven- 
due. It is bounded on the north by 
the Loire, &om Nantes to Angers ; on 
the west, by the sea ; on the south, by 
the road from Niort to Fontenoy, 
Lu9on, and the Sables d'Olonne; on 
the east, by a line passing through 
Brissac, Thenars, Parthenay, and Niort 
This space comprehends Uie whole of 
what was properly the seat of the La 
Vendue contest, and contains eight 
hundred thousand souls : the Loire 
separated the district from that which 
afterwai'ds became so well known from 
the Chouan wars. This country dif- 
fers, both in its external aspect and 
the maimers of its inhabitants, from 
any other province of France. It is 
composed for the most part of incon- 
siderable hills, not connected with any 
chain of mountains, but which rise in 
gentle undulations from the generally 
level surface of the country. The val- 
leys are naiTOW, but of no great depth; 



and at their bottom flow little clear 
streams, which glide by a gentle descent 
to the Loire, or the neighbouring ocean. 
Great blocks of granite rise up at inter- 
vals on the heights, and resemble cas- 
tellated ruins amidst a forest of vegeta- 
tion. On the banks of the S^vre, the 
scenexy assumes a bolder character, and 
that stream flows in a deep and rocky 
bed amidst overhanging woods ; but in 
the districts bordering on the Loire, 
the declivities are more gentle, and 
extensive valleys reward the labours of 
the cultivator. 

4. The Socage, as its name indicates, 
is covered with trees ; not indeed any- 
where disposed in large masses, but 
surrounding the little enclosures into 
which tljp country is subdivided. The 
smalluess of the faiTQS, the gi'eat sub- 
division of landed property, and the 
prevalence of cattle husbandly, have 
rendered the custom univei*sal of en- 
closing every field, however small, with 
hedges, which are surmounted by pol- 
lards, the branches of which ai*e cut 
every five years for firewood to the in- 
habitants. Little grain is raised, the 
population depending chiefly on the 
sale of their cattle, or the produce of 
the dairy; and the landscape is only 
diversified at intervals in autumn by 
yellow patches glittering through the 
surrounding foliage, or clusters of vines 
overhanging the rocky eminences. The 
air in this region is pure, the sitifation 
of the farmhouses, overshadowed by 
aged oaks, or peeping out of luxuriant 
foliage, picturesque in the extreme. 
There are neither navigable rivers nor 
canals, no gi*eat roads nor towns, in the 
district : secluded in his leafy shroud, 
each peasant cultivates his little do- 
main, severed alike from the elegances, 
the ambition, and the seductions of the 
world. 

5. The part of La Vended which ad- 
joins the ocean to the south of the dis- 
trict> and which was formerly buried 
beneath its waves, is called the Marais, 
and bore a prominent part in this me- 
morable contest. It is perfectly flat, 
and in great part overspread by salt 
marshes, which never yield to the force 
of the sun. This humid country is in- 
tersected by innumerable canals, com- 
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municatdng with each other, which are 
planted with willows, alders, poplars, 
and other marsh trees, whose luxuriant 
foliage frequently overshadowsthe little 
enclosures. The peasants are never seen 
without a long pole in their hands, with 
the aid of which they leap over the 
canals and ditches with surprising agi- 
lity. Nothing can be more simple than 
the habits of the inhabitants. One roof 
covers a whole family, their cows and 
lambs, which feed on their little pos- 
session ; the chief food of the people 
is obtained from milk, and the fish 
which they procure in great quantities 
in the canals with which their coimtry 
is intersected. The silence and deserted 
aspect of these secluded retreats — ^the 
sombre tint of the landscape, and the 
sallow complexions of the peasantry, 
owing to the general prevalence of 
aguish complaints, give a melancholy 
air to the country : but in the midst 
of its gloom a certain feeling of subli- 
mity is experienced, even by the passing 
traveller; and in no part of France did 
the people give greater proofs of an 
elevated and enthusiastic character. 

6. A single great road, that from 
Nantes to Rochelle, traverses the dis- 
trict; another, from Tours to Bordeaux, 
by Poitiers, divei-ges from it, leaving 
betwixt them a space thirty leagues in 
extent, where nothing but cross-roads 
ai-e to be found. These cross-roads are 
all dug out as it. were between two 
hedges, whose branches frequently meet 
over the head of the passenger ; while 
in winter or rainy weather they gene- 
i-ally become the beds of streams. They 
intersect each other extremely often ; 
and such is the general uniformity of 
the scenery, and the absence of any re- 
markable feature in the country, that 
even the natives frequently lose them- 
selves if they wander two or three 
leagues from their place of ordinary 
residence. This peculiar conformation 
of the country offered the greatest ob- 
stacles to an invading army. " It is," 
says Qeneral Kleber, ** an obscure and 
boundless labyiiuth, in which it is im- 
possible to advance with security even 
with the greatest precautions. You 
are obliged, across a succession of na- 
tural redoubts and intrenchments, to 



seek out the road the moment that you 
leave the great chauss^e ; and when you 
do find it, it is generally a narrow de- 
file, not only impracticable for artillery, 
but for the smallest species of chariots 
which accompany an army. The prin- 
cipal roads have no other advantage in 
this respect but that arising from their 
greater breadth ; for, being everywhere 
shut in by the same species of enclo- 
sure, it is rarely possible either to de- 
ploy into line, or become aware of your 
enemy till you are assailed by his fire." 
7. There are no manufactures or 
great towns in the country. The land 
is cultivated by metayers, who divide 
the produce with the proprietors ; and 
it is rare to find a farm which yields 
the proprietor a profit of £25 a-year. 
The sale of the cattle constitutes almost 
the Tvhole wealth of the country. Few 
magnificent chateaus are to be seen ; 
the properties are in general of mode- 
rate extent, the landlords all resident, 
and their habits simple in the extreme: 
The profligacy and vices of Paris have 
never penetrated into the Socage ; the 
only luxury of the proprietors consisted 
in rustic plenty and good cheer ; their 
sole amusement was the chase, at which 
they have long been exceedingly expert 
The habits of the gentlemen rendered 
them both excellent marksmen and 
capable of enduring fatigue without 
inconvenience ; the ladies travelled on 
horseback, or in carts drawn by oxen. 
But what chiefly distinguished this 
simple district from every other part 
of France, and what is particularly re- 
markable in a political point of view, is 
the relation, elsewhere unknown, which 
there subsisted between the landlords 
and the tenantry on their estates. The 
proprietor was not only always resident, 
but constantly engaged in connections, 
either of mutual interest or of kindly 
feeling, with those who cultivated his 
landa He visited their farms, conversed 
with them about their cattle, attended 
their marriages and christenings, re- 
joiced with them when they rejoiced, 
and sympathised with them when they 
wept. On holidays the youths of both 
sexes danced at the chateau, and the 
ladies joined the festive circle. No 
sooner was a boar or wolf hunt deter- 
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mined on, tban the peasaalsy of all the 
neighbouring estates were summoned 
to pai'take in the sport ; every one took 
his fusil, and repaired with joy to the 
post assigned to him ; and they after- 
wards followed their landlords to the 
field of battle with the same alacrity 
with which they had attended them in 
those scenes of festivity and amuse- 
ment. 

8. These invaluable habits, joined to 
a native goodness of heart, rendered the 
inhabitants of the Socage an excellent 
people ; and it is not surprising that 
while the peasantry elsewhere in France 
revolted against their landlords, those 
of La Vendue almost all perished in 
combating with them against the Revo- 
lution* They were gentle, pious, chari- 
table, and hospitable, full of courage 
and eneigy, with pure feelings and un- 
coiTuptedmanners. Rarely was a crime, 
seldom alawsuit, heard of amongst them. 
Their character was a mixture of savage 
courage against their enemies, and sub- 
missive affection to their benefactors : 
while they addressed their landloi-ds 
with famUiarity, they had the most 
unbounded devotion to them in their 
hearts. Their temperament inclined 
them rather to melancholy ; but they 
were capable, like most men of that 
character, of the most exalted senti- 
ments. Slow and methodical in their 
habits, they were little inclined to adopt 
the revolutionary sentiments which had 
possessed so large a porticm (^ the po- 
pulation in the more opulent districts 
of Fi'ance; when once they were im- 
pressed with any truth, they invariably 
followed the course which they deemed 
right, without any regard either to its 
consequences, or the chances of success 
with which it was attended. Isolated 
in the midst of their woods, they lived 
alone with their children and their 
cattle. Their conversation, their amuse- 
ments, their songs, all partook of the 
rural character. Governed by ancient 
habits, they detested every species of 
innovation, and knew no principle in 
politics or religion, but to fear God and 
honour the king. 

9. Religion, as might naturally be 
expected with such manners, exercised 
an unbounded sway over these simple 



people. They looked up with filial t©- 
neration to their village pastors, whose 
habits and benevolence ^ndered them 
the worthy representatives of the pri- 
mitive church. Butlittlei^emovedfrom 
their flocks either in wealth, situation, 
or information, they sympathised with 
their feelings, partook of their festivi- 
ties, assuaged their sorrows. They were 
to be seen beside the cradle of child- 
hood, the fireside of maturity, the death- 
bed of age ; they were regarded as the 
best friends of this life, and the dis- 
pensers of eternal felici^ in that to 
come. The supporters of the Revolu- 
tion accused them of fSanaticism ; and 
doubtless there was a great degree of 
superstition mingled with their belief^ 
as there must be with that of every re- 
ligious people in the early stages of so- 
ciety, and every faith which obtains ge- 
neral influence in that period of national 
existence. But it was a superstition of 
so gentle and holy a kind, that it proved 
a blessing rather than a misfortune to 
tiiose who were subjected to its influ- 
ence; and while the poUtical fanaticism 
of the Revolution steeped its votaries 
in unheard-of atrocities, and produced 
unbounded suffering, the religious fana- 
ticism of La Void^e only drew tighter 
the bonds of moral duty, and enlarged 
the sphere of Christian charity. 

10. When the Revolution broke out 
in 1789, the inhabitants of this district 
were not distinguished by any peculiar 
opposition to its tenets. Those who 
dwelt in the towns were there, as else- 
where, warm supporters of the new or- 
der of things ; and though the inhabit- 
ants of the Booage felt averse to any 
changes which disturbed the tranquil- 
lity of their rural Uves, yet they yield- 
ed obedience to all the orders of the 
Assembly, and only showed their pre- 
dilection for their ancient masters by 
electing them to all the situations of 
power which were committed to popu* 
lar election. In vain the revolutionaiy 
authorities urged them to exert the pri* 
vil^es with which the new constitution 
had invested them, and appoint mem- 
bers of their own body to the situations 
of trust of which they had the disposal ; 
the current ran so strongly in favour 
of the old proprietors, that all these 
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efforts were fi,*uiti«8s. When the national 
guards were formed, the seigneur was 
besought in every parish to become its 
commander ; when the mayor was to 
be appointed, he was immediately in- 
vested with the dignity; when the 
seignorial seats were ordered to be re- 
moved from the churches, the peasants 
refused to execute the injunction : all 
the efforts of the revolutionists, like 
throwing water on a higher level, only 
brought an accession of power to the 
depositaries of the ancient authority. 
A memorable instance of the kindly 
feeling which necessarily grows up 
between a resident body of landed 
proprietors and the tenantry on their 
estates ; and a decisive proof of the tri- 
umphant stand which might have been 
made against the fury of the Revolu- 
tion, had the same good offices which 
had there produced so lai^e a return of 
gratitude on ihe part of the peasantiy,. 
existed on the landlords' side in the 
other parts of Fvanoe. 

11. It was the violent measures of 
the Assembly against the clei^ which. 
first awakened the sympathy of the ru- 
ral tenantry. When the people in the 
Socage saw their ancient pastors, who 
had been drawn firom their own circle, 
bred up amongst themselves, and to 
whom they were attached by ev«7 bond 
of affection and gratitude, removed be- 
cause they reused to tfU^e the revolu- 
tionary oaths, and their places supplied 
by a new set of teachers, imbued with 
different tenets, strangers in the ooun- 
txy, and ignorant of its dialect^ their 
indignation knew no bounds. They 
ceased to attend thechurches where the 
intruding clergy had been installed, and 
assembled witii sseal in the woods and 
solitudes, where the expelled pastors 
still taught their faithful and weeping 
flocks. The new clergyman of the pa- 
rish of Echaubroignies was obliged to 
quit his living from the experienced 
impossibility of procuring either fuel 
or provisions in a parish of four thou- 
sand inhabitants. These angry feelings 
led to several contests between tiie pea- 
santry and the national guards of the 
towns, or the g^idarmerie, in which the 
people suffered severely ; and the hero- 
ism of the prisoners in their last mo- 



ments augmented the loyalty und en- 
thusiasm of the people. 

12. These causes pit>duced a serious in- 
surrection in the Morl»han near V annes, 
in February 1790; but the peasants, 
though several thousands in number, 
were dispersed with great slaughter by 
Ihe national guard, and the severities 
exercised on the occasion l<Hig terrified 
the indignant inhabitants into submis- 
sion. Another revolt broke out in 
May 1791, occafdoned by the severities 
against the faithful clergy; and the 
heroism of the peasants who were put 
to deatii, evinced the strengUi of the 
religious enthusiasm which had now 
taken po8se8si(m of tiieir minds. " Lay 
down your arms ! "^ exclaimed several 
Republican horsemen to a peasant of 
Lower Poitou, who defended himself 
with only a fork. " Restore me first 
my God,'*' replied he, and fell pierced 
by two-and-twenty wounds. Nor was 
this heroie spirit confined to the pea- 
santiy : it pervaded all dosses in t^ese 
sural communities. Dmdng the sum- 
mer of 1792, the gentlemen of Brittany 
entered into an extensive association 
for the purpose of rescuing the country 
Irom the oppressive yoke which had 
been imposed by the Parisian dema- 
gogues. At the head of the whole was 
the Marquis de la Rouarie, one of those 
remarkable men who rise into eminence 
during the stormy days of a revolution, 
from conscious ability to direct its cur- 
rent. Ardent> impetuous, and enthu- 
siastic, he was first distinguished in the 
American War, where the intrepidity 
of his conduct attracted the admiration 
of tiie republican troops, and the some 
qualities rendered him at first an ar- 
dent supporter of the Revolution in 
France ; but when the atrocities of the 
people began, he espoused with equal 
warmth the opposite side, and used the 
utmost ^orts to rouse the noblesse of. 
Brittany against the plebeian yoke which 
had been imposed upon them by the 
National Assembly. He submitted his 
plan to the Count d'Aitois, and had 
organised one so extensive as would 
have proved extremely fAmidable to 
the Convention, if the retreat of the 
Duke of Brunswick, in September 1792, 
had not damped the ardour of the whole 
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of the west of France, then ready to 
break out into insurrection. 

13. Still the organisation continued, 
and he had contrived to engage not 
only all Brittany, but the greater part 
of the gentlemen of La Vendue, in the 
cause, when his death, occasioned by a 
paroxysm of grief for the execution of 
Louis, cut him off in the midst of his 
ripening schemes, and proved an irre- 
parable loss to the Royalist party, by 
depriving it of the advantages which 
otherwise would have arisen from si- 
multaneous and concerted operations 
on both banks of the Loire. The con- 
spiracy was discovered after his death, 
and twelve of the noblest gentlemen in 
Brittany perished on the same day, in 
thirteen minutes, under the same guil- 
lotine. They all behaved with the ut- 
most constancy, refused the assistance 
of the constitutional clergy, and after 
tenderly embracing at the foot of the 
scaflfold, expired exclaiming " Vive le 
Roi ! " One young lady of rank and 
beauty, Angelique D^silles, was con- 
demned by mistake for her sister-in- 
law, for whom she was taken. She re- 
fused to let the error be divulged, and 
died with serenity, the victim of heroic 
affection. 

14. These severities excited the ut- 
most indignation among all the Roy- 
alists in the west of France. These 
feelings, with difficulty suppressed dur- 
ing the winter of 1792, broke out into 
open rebellion in consequence of the 
levy of three hundi*ed thousand men or- 
dered by the Convention in February 
1793. The attempt to enforce this ob- 
noxious measure occasioned a general 
resistance, which broke out without any 
previous concert, at the same time, over 
the whole country. The chief points 
of the revolt were St Florent in Anjou, 
and Chdlons in Lower Poitou ; at the 
former of which places the young men, 
headed by Jacques Cathelineau, defeated 
the Republican detachment intrusted 
with the execution of the decree of the 
Contention, and made tiiemselves mas- 
ters of a piece of cannon. This cele- 
brated lead^, having heard of the re- 
volt at St Florent, was strongly moved 
by the recital, and addressing five pea- 
sants who surrounded him.. "We shall 



be ruined," he exclaimed, "if we remain 
inactive ; the country will be crushed 
by the Republic. We must all take up 
arms." The six set out amidst the 
tears of their wives and children, and. 
fearlessly commenced a war with a power 
which the kings of Europe were unable 
to subdue. 

15. A few days after, the insurrection 
assumed a more serious aspect at Cholet, 
which was attacked by several thousand 
armed peasants; the Republicans op- 
posed a vigorous resistance, but they 
were at length overwhelmed by the 
number and resolution of the insur- 
gents. An incident on that occasion 
marked in a singular manner the novel 
character of the war. In the line of 
retreat which the Republicans follow- 
ed, was placed a representation of our 
Saviour on Mount Calvary, and this 
aiTested the progress of the victors; for 
all the peasants, as they passed the 
holy spot^ fell on their knees before the 
images, and addressed a prayer, with 
uplifted hands, before they resumed the 
pm-suit. This continued even under a 
severe fire from the national guards ; 
the peasants threw themselves on their 
knees within twenty-five paces of the 
post occupied by the enemy, and bared 
their bosoms to the fatal fire, as if court- 
ing death in so holy a cause. When 
they made themselves masters of the 
town, instead of indulging in pillage or 
excesses of any sort, they flocked in 
crowds to the churches to return thanks 
to God; and contented themselves with 
the provisions which were voluntarily 
brought to them by the inhabitants. 
Everywhere the insurrection bore the 
same character ; the indignities offered 
to the clergy were its exciting cause, 
and a mixture of courage and devotion 
formed its peculiar character. In a few 
days fiffcy thousand men were in a state 
of insurrection in the four depai*tments 
of La Vendue ; but on the approach 
of Easter the inhabitants ail returned 
to their homes to celebrate their devo- 
tions ; and a Republican column, des- 
patched fi*om Angers, traversed the 
whole coimtry without meeting with 
any opposition, or finding an enemy on 
their road. 

16. After the Easter solemnities were 
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over, the peasants assembled anew ; but 
they now felt the necessity of having 
some leaders of a higher rank to direct 
their movements, and went to the cha- 
teaus to ask the few gentlemen who re- 
mained in the country to put them- 
selves at their head. These were not 
long in answering the appeal : MM. de Le- 
soure, de Larochejaquelein, Bonchamp, 
Stofflet, d'Elb^e, undertook the danger- 
ous duty of directing the tenantry over 
which they had most influence ; while 
the brave Catbelineau, who, though only 
a charioteer, had already, by his suc- 
cessful enterprise, gained the confidence 
of the peasantry, was made commander- 
in-chief — ^names since immortalised in 
the rolls of fame, which long opposed 
an invincible banier to the progress of 
i*evolution, and acquired only additional 
lustre, and shone with a purer light, 
fi'om the sufferings and disasters which 
preceded their fall. 

17. When the peasants of the neigh- 
bouring parishes assembled to put them- 
selves under Henri deLarochejaquelein, 
he addressed them in these memorable 
words : " My friends, if my father was 
here he would be worthy of your con- 
fidence : I am but a youth, but I hope 
to show myself worthy of commanding 
you by my courage. If I advance, fol- 
low me ; if I retreat, kill me ; if I fall, 
avenge me." The peasants answered 
him with acclamations ; but their arms 
and equipments were far from corre- 
sponding to the spirit by which they 
were animated. Host of them had no 
other weapons but scythes, pikes, and 
sticks ; not two hundred fusHs were to 
be found among many thousand men. 
Sixty pounds of powder, for blasting 
rocks, discovered in the hands of a 
miner, formed their whole ammunition. 
The skill and intrepidity of their chief, 
however, supplied every deficiency. He 
led them next day to attack a Repub- 
lican detachment at Aubiers, and, by 
disposing them behind the hedges, kept 
up so murderous a fire upon the enemy, 
that they wavered, upon which he 
rushed forward at the head of the most 
resolute, and drove them from the field 
with the loss of two pieces of cannon. 

18. La Vendue soon became the thea- 
tre of innumerable conflicts, in all of 



which the tactics and success of the 
insurgents were nearly the same. An 
inconceivable degree of activity imme- 
diately prevailed over the whole coun- 
try. The male population were all in in- 
surrection, orbusily engaged in the ma- 
nufacture of arms ; the shepherds con- 
verted their peaceful huts into work- 
shops, where nothing was heard but 
strokes of the hammer and the din of 
warlike preparation. Instruments of 
husbandry were rudely transformed into 
hostile weapons ; formed for the sup- 
port of life, they became the instru- 
ments of its destruction. Agriculture 
at the same time was not neglected; it 
was intrusted to the women and chil- 
dren. But if fortune proved adverse, 
and the hostile columns approached, 
they, too, left their homes, and flew to 
the field of battle, to stimulate the 
courage of their husbands, stanch their 
wounds, or afford them shelter from 
the pursuit of their enemies. 

19. The method of fighting pursued 
by this brave but motiey assemblage 
was admirably adapted both to the 
spirit by which they were animated, and 
the peculiar nature of the district in 
which the contest was conducted. Their 
tactics consisted in lining the numer- 
ous hedges with which the fields were 
enclosed, and remaining unseen till the 
Republicans had got fairly enveloped 
by their forces : they then opened a fire 
at once from every direction, and with 
such fatal accuracy, that a large pro- 
portion of the enemy was generally 
struck down by the first discharge. 
This thicket species of warfare con- 
tinued till the Republican ranks began 
to fall into confusion ; upon which the 
peasants leapt from their places of con- 
cealment with loud cries, and, headed 
by their chiefs, rushed upon the artil- 
lery. The bravest took the lead : fixing 
their eyes on the cannon's mouth, they 
prostrated themselves on the groimd 
the moment they saw the flash ; and 
rising up when the soimd was heard, 
ran forward with the utmost rapidity 
to the battery, where the cannoneers, 
if they had not taken to flight, were 
generally bayoneted at their guns. lu 
these exploits the chiefs always led the 
way : tfaiis was not merely the result of 
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a buoyant oonrage, bnt of conBideration 
and necessity ; {he Y endeans were in 
that stage of society when ascendancy 
is acquired by personal daring, and the 
soldiers have no confidence in their 
chiefs if they are not before them in 
individual prowess. 

20. Although the Yendeans took up 
arms for the royal cause, the most per- 
fect confusion of ranks ptnraded their 
forces. High and low, rich and poor, 
were, at the commencement of the war, 
alike ignorant of the military art The 
soldiers were never drilled, a limited 
number of them only having been ha- 
bituated to the use of firearms. In 
this extremity, the choice of the men 
fell on the most intrepid or skilful of 
their number, without much attention 
to superiority of station. A brave pea- 
sant, a shopkeeper in a little town, was 
the comrade of a gentleman : they led 
the same life, were interested in the 
same objects, shared the same dangers. 
The distinction of birth, the pride of 
descent, even the shades of individual 
thought, were obliterated amid the 
magnitude of present perils. Many 
differences of opinion existed in the 
beginning of the contest, but the atro- 
cities of the Republicans soon made 
them disappeai* in the Royalist army. 
Persons of intelligence or skill, of what- 
ever grade, became officers, they knew 
not how; the peasants insensibly ranged 
themselves under their orders, and con- 
tinued their obedience only as long as 
they showed themselves worthy to com- 
mand. 

21. It was extremely difficult for the 
Republicans in the outset to withstand 
this irregular force, acting in such a 
country, and animated with bo> enthusi- 
astic a spirit. There was in all the 
early actions a prodigious difference be- 
tween then* losses and those of their 
opponenta The peasants, dispersed in 
single file between the hedges, fired with 
a clear view of their ^lemies, who were 
either in column, or two deep in the 
fields ; while their volleys could only 
be answered by a discharge at a green 
mass, through which the figures of the 
Royalists were scarcely discernible. Ha- 
rassed and disconcerted by this mur- 
derous fire^ ^e RepubUoaas were rarely 



able to withstand iiie temble burst, 
when, with loud shouts, the Royalists 
broke from theii* concealment, and fell 
sword in hand on the thinned ranks of 
their opponents. Defeat was still more 
bloody than action. Broken and dis- 
persed, they fled through a woody and 
impervious country, and fell into the 
hands of the few peasantry who still 
remained in the villages, and who as- 
sembled with alacrity to complete the 
destruction of their enemies. When 
the Royalists, on the other hand, were 
routed, they immediately dispersed, 
leapt over the hedges, and returned 
home without the victors being able to 
reach them. Nowise discouraged by 
the reverse, they assembled again in 
arms, with renewed hopes, in a few 
days, and gaily took the field, singing 
" Vive le Roi quand mdme." 

22. When a day was fixed on for 
any exploit, the tocsin soimded in tiie 
village assigned as the rendezvous of 
the peasants-— the neighbouring steeples 
repeated the signal, the faimers aban- 
doned their homes if it was night, their 
plou^s if day, slung their fusils over 
their shoulders,, bound tlieir girdle load- 
ed with cartridges round their waists, 
tied their handkerchiefs over the broad- 
brimmed hats which shaded their sun- 
burnt visages, addressed a short prayer 
to God, and gaily repaired to the ap- 
pointed place, with a full confidence in 
the protection of Heaven and the jus- 
tice of their cause. There they met 
their chiefis, who explained to them the 
nature and object of the expedition on 
which they were to be employed ; and, 
if it was the attack of an enemy's co- 
lumn, the route they were to follow, 
the point of attack, and the hour and 
manner in which it was to be made. 
Immediately the groups dispersed, but 
the men regained their ranks ; every 
one repaired to the station assigned to 
him, and soon every ti'ee, every bush, 
every tuft of broom which adjoined the 
road, concealed a peasant holding his 
musket in one hand, resting on the 
other, watching like a savage animal, 
without moving, almost without draw- 
ing his breath. 

23. Meanwhile the enemy^s oolumn 
advanced, preceded by a cloud of soouta 
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and light troops, who were allowed to 
proceed without challenge close past the 
lurking foe. They waited till the di- 
vision was fairly in the defile, and was 
80 far advanced that it could not recede ; 
then a cry was suddenly raised like that 
of a caty and repeated along the whole 
line, as a signal that every one was at 
his post. If the same answer was given, 
a human voice was suddenly heaxd or- 
dering the attack. Instantly a deadly 
volley proceeded from every tree, every 
hedge, every thicket : a shower of balls 
fell upon the soldiers without their be- 
ing able to see the assailants ; the dead 
and the wounded fell together into the 
bottom of the road ; and if the column 
did not ^mediately fall into confusion, 
and the voice of the officers, heard 
above the roar of musketry, roused 
them to burst thi'ough the hedges by 
which they were enveloped, the pea- 
sants instantly fell back behind the next 
enclosure, and from its leafy rampart a 
fire as deadly proceeded as that which 
mowed them down on the road. If 
this second hedge wae earned in the 
same manner, tbjree, four, ten, twenty 
intrenchments of the same sort offered 
their support to that murderous re- 
treat : for the whole country is subdi- 
vided in this manner, and everywhere 
presented to its children an asylum, to 
its enemies a tomb. But the great cause 
of the early and astonishing success of 
the Yendeans was their enthusiastic 
and indomitable valour. The Republi- 
cans were, for the most part, composed 
of national guards and vohmteei's, who, 
though greatly better armed, equipped, 
and disciplined, were totally destitute 
of the ai*dent) devoted spirit by which 
the Royalists were animated. The for- 
mer took the field actuated by no com- 
mon feehng, but from the di^ead of the 
requisitions and sanguinary measures of 
the Convention; the latter fought along- 
side of their neighbours and landlords, 
in defence of their hearths, their chil- 
dren, and their religion. The one acted 
in obedience to the dictates of an un- 
seen but temble power, which had 
crushed the freedom in whose name 
they were arrayed; the other yield- 
ed to their hereditary feelings of loy- 
altyj and deemed thdn^ves secure of 



Paradise ia combating for their sove- 
reign. 

24. Had theVendean chiefs possessed 
the same authority over their troops 
which is enjoyed by the commanders 
of regular soldiers, they might at one 
time have marched to Paris, and done 
that which all the forces of the coali- 
tion were unable to effect. But their 
greatest success was always paralysed 
by the impossibility of retaining the sol- 
diers at their colours for any considerable 
length of time. The bulk of the forces 
was never assembled for more than three 
or four days together. No sooner was 
the battle lost or won, the expedition 
successful or defeated, than i^e pea- 
sants returned to their homes. The 
chiefs were left alone with a few hun- 
dred deserters or strangers, who had no 
family to return to, and all the advan- 
tages of former success were lost for 
want of the means of following them 
up. The aimy, however, was as easily 
reformed as it was dissolved : messen- 
gers were despatched to all the pa- 
rishes ; the tocsin sounded, the pea- 
sants assembled at their parish churches, 
when the requisition was read, which 
was generally in the following terms : 
''In the holy name of God, and by 
the command of the king, this parish 
is invited to send as many men as pos- 
sible to such a place at such an hour, 
with provisions for so many days." The 
order was obeyed with alacrity; the 
only emulation among the peasants 
was, who should attend the expedition. 
Ea<^ soldier brought a certain quan- 
tity of bread with Mm, and some stores 
wwe also provided by the generalil The 
com and oxen necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the army were voluntarily 
furnished by the gentlemen and chief 
proprietors, or drawn by requisitions 
from the estates of the emigrants; 
and as the ti'oops never remained to- 
gether for any length of time, no want 
of provisions was ever experienced. The 
villages vied with each other for the 
privilege of sending carts for the ser- 
vice of the army, and the peasant girls 
flocked to the chapels on the road-side 
to furnish provisions to the soldiers, or 
offer up prayers for their success. 
25. The army had neither chariots 
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nor baggage- waggons; tents were to- 
tally out of the question. But tlie 
hospitals were regcdated with peculiar 
care : all the wounded, whether Royal- 
ists or Republicans, were transported to 
St Laurent sur S^vre, where the chari- 
table sisters and religious votaries, who 
flocked from all quarters to the scene 
of woe, assuaged their sufferings. They 
never could be brought to establish 
patrols or sentinels, or take any of the 
precautions against sui*prise which are 
in use among regular troops ; and this 
irregularity not only exposed them to 
frequent reverses, but often rendered 
unavailing their gi'eatest successes. The 
men marched, in general, four abreast, 
the officers in front being alone ac- 
quainted with their destination. They 
had few dragoons; and their cavalry, 
which never exceeded nine hundred 
men, was almost entirely mounted on 
the horses taken from the Republicans. 
26. When the troops were assembled, 
they were divided into different co- 
lumns, to attack the points selected by 
the generals. The only oijders given, 
were — Such a leader goes such a road; 
who follows him ? Arrived at the point 
of attack, the commands were given 
after the same fashion — Move towaixls 
that house, towards that tree ; leap that 
hedge, were the only orders ever issued. 
Neither threats, nor the promise of re- 
wards, could induce them to send for- 
ward scouts : when that duty was ne- 
cessaiy, the officers were obliged to 
take it upon themselves. The peasants 
never went into battle without praying, 
and generally made the sign of the 
cross before they discharged their fire- 
locks. They had a few standards which 
were displayed on important occasions ; 
but no sooner was the victory gained 
than they piled standards and drums 
upon their carts, and returned with 
songs of triumph to their villages. When 
the battle began, and the sound of the 
musketry and cannon was heard, the 
women, the children, the sick, and the 
aged, flocked to the churches, or pros- 
trated themselves in the fields to im- 
plore a blessing on their arms. With 
truth it might be said, that on such oc- 
casions there was but one thought, one 
wish, throughout all La Vendue— every 



one waiting, in prayer, the issue of a 
struggle on which the fate of all de- 
pended. As the insurrection broke out 
from the prevalence of a common feel- 
ing, without any previous concert, so 
it was conducted without any definite 
object, or the least alloy of individual 
ambition. Even after great succasses 
had inspired the most desponding with 
the hope of contributing in a powerful 
manner to the restoration of the mo- 
narchy, the wishes of the insuigents 
were of the most moderate kind. To 
have the king once visit their seques- 
tered country ; to be allowed, in memory 
of the war, to have a white flag on each 
steeple; to be permitted to furnish a 
detachment for the body-guard of the 
sovereign, and to have some old pro- 
jects for the improvement of the roads 
and navigation of the country carried 
into effect, constituted the sole wishes 
of those whose valour had so nearly ac- 
complished the restoration of the mo- 
narchy. 

27. The early successes of the Ven- 
deans, and their enthusiastic valour, did 
not extinguish the humanity which their 
dispositions, and the influence of reli- 
gion, had nourished in their bosoms. In 
thelatter stages of the war, the atrocities 
of the Republicans, the sight of their vil- 
lages in flames, and their wives and chil- 
dren massacred, excited an inextinguish- 
able desire of vengeance, and deeds of 
blood were common to both sides; but 
diu'ing the first months of the contest^ 
their gentleness was as touching as their 
valour was admirable. After entering 
by assault into the towns, they neither 
pillaged the inhabitants, nor exacted 
either contribution or ransom ; fre- 
quently they were to be seen, shiver- 
ing with cold or starving with hunger, 
in quarters abounding both with fuel 
and provisions. " In the house where 
I lodged," says Madame de Laroche- 
jaquelein, at Bressuire, " there were 
many soldiers, who were lamenting that 
they had no tobacco. I asked if thera 
was none in the town. ' Plenty,' they 
replied, * but we have no money to buy 
it.' Under our windows a quarrel arose 
between two horsemen, and the one 
wounded the other slightly with his 
sabre; his antagonist quickly disarmed* 
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him, and was proceeding to extremi- 
ties, when M. de Larochejaquelein ex- 
claimed from the windows — * Jesus 
Chi'ist pardoned his murderers, and a 
soldier of the Christian anny is about 
to kill his comrade I * The man, abaflied, 
put up his sabre, and embraced his 
enemy." These touching incidents oc- 
cun-ed in a town recently carried by 
main force, occupied at the time by 
twenty thousand insurgents, and pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to the Royalists, from 
the cruelty which its national guards 
had exercised towards the peasantry. 
" In this town," she adds, " I was sur- 
prised in the evening to see all the sol- 
diers in the house with me on their 
knees at prayers, and the streets filled 
with peasants at their devotions. When 
they were concluded, they led me out 
to see their favourite cannon, called 
Marie Jeanne, their first trophy from 
the Republicans, which, after having 
been retaken, had again fallen into their 
hands: it was decorated with flowers 
and ribbons, and the peasants embraced 
it with tears of joy." "When Thenars 
was carried by assault, the Republican 
inhabitants were in the utmost conster- 
nation, as they anticipated a severe re- 
taliation for the massacre perpetrated 
by them upon the Royalists in that 
town, in the August preceding. What, 
then, was their astonishment when they 
beheld the soldiers, instead of plun- 
dering or committing acts of cruelty, 
flocking to the churches, and retuining 
thanks to Ood at the altars for the suc- 
cess with which he had blessed their 
arms. Even the garrison was treated 
with the most signal humanity. Twelve 
only were retained from each depart- 
ment as hostages, and the remainder, 
without either ransom or exchange, dis- 
missed to their homes. 

28. In one district only the insur- 
rection was early stained by the most 
frightful atrocities. In the marshes of 
Lower Poitou the peasants were seized 
with an incontroUable thirst for ven- 
geance, in consequence of the cruelties 
exercised by the Republicans on the 
Royalist leadera after the insurrection 
of the ensuing year. Machecoult was 
captured during the absence of Oha- 
rette; and, imder the influence of re- 



volting news of the Republican cruel- 
ties at Nantes and Paris, the prisons 
were forced by a furious mob, and above 
eighty prisoners massacred in one day. 
Nearly five hundred Republicans fell 
victims to the rage of a Royalist com- 
mittee, at the head of which was a 
wretch named Souchu, who soon after 
hoisted his time colours, and joined the 
Republicans, but fell a victim to the 
just indignation of the widows of those 
he had murdered. Charette, on his re- 
turn, was horroi^struck at these atroci- 
ties, and, 'finding his military authority 
not yet sufficiently established to coerce 
them, he had recoui'se to the clergy to 
aid his eflforts. They fabricated a mir- 
acle at the tomb of a saint to influence 
the minds of the people, and, while they 
were prostrated round the altar, con- 
jured them, in the name of the God of 
Peace, never to kill but in the hour of 
combat. At the same time Charette 
forbade any prisoner to be slain in his 
army, under pain of death, and con- 
cealed in his own house several zealous 
Republicans, whose heads were loudly 
demanded by his soldiers. By these 
means, the cruelty which at first had 
stained the Royalist cause in Lower 
Poitou was arrested, and a reply made, 
in a true Christian spirit, to the savage 
decrees of the Convention, which had 
oi-dered every Vendean taken in arms 
to be put to death without mercy in 
twenty-four hours. 

29. M. Bonchamp, chief of the Army 
of Anjou, was the most distinguished 
of the Royalist leaders. To the heroic 
courage of the other chiefs, he joined 
consummate military talents, and an 
eloquence which at once gave him an 
unlimited sway over the minds of the 
soldiers. Had he lived, the fate of the 
war would, in all probability, have been 
widely d^erent, and the expedition be- 
yond the Loire, which led to such dis- 
astrous results, been the commencement 
of the most splendid success. Gentle 
in his manners, humane in his conduct, 
aflable in his demeanour, he was adored 
by his soldiers, who were at once the 
most skilful and best disciplined of the 
Vendean corps. In the midst of the 
furies of a civil war, and the dissen- 
sions of rival chiefs, he was 1!he enemy 
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of intrigue ; free from personal ambi- 
tion, he waa intrusted with, an impor- 
tant command solely from his pei-soual 
merits. His character may be appre- 
ciated from the words which he ad- 
dressed to his young and weeping wife, 
when he put lumself at the head of his 
troops. " Summon to your aid all your 
courage ; redouble your patience and 
resignation : you will have need for the 
exercise of all these>^irtues. We must 
not deceive ourselTes ; we can look for 
no recompense in this world for what 
we are to suffer ; all that it could offer 
would be beneath the purity of our 
motives, and the sanctity of our cause. 
We must never expect human glory ; 
civil strife affords none. We shall 
see our houses burned; we shall be 
plundered, proscribed, outraged, ca- 
Lumniated, perhaps massacred. Let us 
thank Grod for enabling us to foresee 
the worst, since that presage, by re- 
doubling the merit of our actions, will 
enable us to anticipate the heavenly 
reward which awaits those who are 
courageous in advemty, and constant 
in suffering. Let us raise our eyes and 
our thoughts to heaven ; it is there 
that we shall find a Guide who cannot 
mislead, a force which cannot be 
shaken, an eternal reward for transi- 
tory grief." 

SO. Cathelineau, a peasant by birth, 
and a charioteer by profession, was the 
first of the chiefs who acquired the un- 
limited confidence of the soldiers. To 
an extraordinary degree of intelligence, 
and the strongest natui'al sagacity, he 
joined a nervous eloquence, admirably 
calculated to influence the soldiers. His 
age was thirty-four years ; his disposi- 
tion modest and retiring. He was 
without either ambition or cupidity; 
humble and unassuming, he sought 
only to do his duty. He acqjiired in- 
fluence without either desiring or in- 
tending it ; and got a lead in the armies 
he knew not how — a situation in which 
its noble leaders had the patriotism and 
judgment at once to confirm him. Such 
was his reputation for piety and recti- 
tude, that the peasants called him the 
Saint of Aujou, and earnestly sought 
to be placed in battle by his side, deem- 
ing it impossible that those could be 



wounded who were near so unblemiBhed 
a man. 

31. Henri de Larochejaquelein, son of 
the Marqtiis de Larochejaquelein, was 
the leader of all the parishes which 
weie situated round Chltillon. He re- 
fused to follow the general tide of emi- 
gration, and, on the contrary, repaired 
to Paris to defend the constitutional 
monarchy; and when the revolt on tho 
10th August overturned the throne, he 
set out for La Vendue, exclaiming, " I 
will retire to my province, and soon 
you will hear of me ! " Though still 
young, he acquired the confidence of 
the soldiers by his invincible courage 
and coolness in action, which gained 
for him tha surname of the Intrepid. 
He was reproadied for being too for- 
ward in battle, carried away by his ar- 
dour, and forgetting the general in the 
soldier. Frequently, before making a 
prisoner, he offered to give him the 
chance of escape by a personal conflicts 
Councils of war, or the duties of a com* 
mander, fatigued his buoyant disposi- 
tion, and he generally fell asleep after 
giving his opinion, and answered to 
the reproaches of his brother of&cers, 
" Why do you insist upon making me 
a general ? I wish only to be a hussar, 
to have the pleasure of fighting." Not- 
withstanding this passion for danger, 
he was full of sweetoess and humanity ; 
and when the combat waa over, no one 
was more generous to the vanquished. 
Even after his eminent sei^vices, he 
formed only the most humble wishes 
for himself. ** Should we replace the 
king on the throne," said he, *' I hope 
he will give me a regiment of hussars." 
He performed the most eminent ser- 
vices in the war, and at its most criti- 
cal period was imanimously elected to 
the supreme command. After innu- 
merable heroic actions, he fell in an ob- 
scure skirmish, and was interred in the 
cemetery of St Aubin. " Chance," says 
the annalist, ''has covered his tomb, as 
well as that of his brother Louis, with 
the Flower of Achilles ; and never did 
it blossom over remains more worthy 
of the name." 

82. M. de Lescure, the cousin and 
intimate friend of Henri de Laroche- 
jaquelein, was distinguished by a brav- 
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ery of a totally different character. Cool, 
intrepid, and sagacious, he was not less 
daring than his youthful comrade ; but 
his valour was the result of reflection 
and a sense of duty. His counsels were 
much regarded, from his knowledge of 
fortification and the art of war ; but a 
certain degree of obstinacy dimiDisfaed 
the weight of his opinions. His hu- 
manity was angelic During the whole 
of that terrible war, in which generals 
as well as soldiers so often fought per- 
sonally with their enemies, no one ever 
fell by his hand ; and even in the worst 
times, when the cruelties of the Repub- 
licans had roused the most gentle to 
fury, he incessantly laboured to save 
the lives of the prisoners. Learned, 
studious, and thoughtful, he had pre- 
scribed to himself, at the age of eighteen, 
the most severe economy, to discharge 
the debts of an extravagant father ; and 
it was not till he was twenty-five, and 
had become a father, that gentler feel- 
ings softened the native austerity of 
his character. His young wife, only 
daughter of the Marquis of Donnissan, 
a rich heiress, united to all the beauty 
and graces more than the courage of 
her sex. The only occasion on which 
he was heard to swear, was when his 
indignant soldiers murdered tf prisoner 
behind his back, whom he had disarmed 
in the act of discharging a musket at 
his bosom. The number of lives which 
he saved during the war was incalcu- 
lable ; and, alone of all the chiefs in 
that memorable struggle, it could be 
said with truth, that his glory was un- 
stained by human blood. 

33. In the Grand Army, as it was 
called, of La Vendue, the piincipal chief 
was H. d'Elb^e, a peasant of Saxon de- 
scent, but naturalised in France. He was 
forty years old when the contest com- 
menced, ignorant of the world, devout, 
enthusiastic, and superstitious ; but his 
principal merit consisted in an extra- 
ordinary coolness in danger, which 
rivalled that of Marshal Ney himself. 
He resembled more nearly them any of 
the other chiefs the Puritan leaders of 
the great rebellion in England. His 
talents for war were great, and his 
courage undaunted; but greater still 
was his influence over his rude and en- 



thusiastic followersL His devotion was 
sincere ; but finding, like Cromwell, 
that it was the most powerful lever to 
move the peasants, he carried it to an 
extravagant height He acquired, by 
extraordinary sanctity, an unbounded 
aaoendaiicj over his so^ers^ and justi- 
fied their confidence by great talents as 
a leader, which ultimately led to his 
appointment as commander-in-chief — 
a situation which he filled with un- 
shaken firmness during a period of dis- 
aster and ruin. 

34. Stofflet^ an Alsacian by birth, 
and a gamekeeper by profession, was 
early distinguished by his devotion to 
the royal cause, and headed some of 
the first detachments which took the 
field. Endowed ¥dth a powerful frame, 
hardy in his habits, harsh in his man- 
nei's, he never acquired, like the chiefs 
of gentle blood, the love of the soldiers; 
but his stem chai'ucter and unbending 
severity made him more implicitly 
obeyed than any other leader, and on 
that account his services were highly 
prized by the Royalist generals. Ac- 
tive, intelligent^ and brave, he was a 
skilful partisan rather than a consum- 
mate general ; and when ihe death of 
the other chiefis opened to him the way 
to a high command, his ambition and 
jealousy contributed much to the ruin 
of the common ciiuse. 

35. Charette, the last of this illus- 
trious band, succeeded to eminence late 
in the struggle, and when the war had 
become an e^air of posts rather than a 
regular contest. He was originally a* 
lieutenant in the navy, and of a feeble 
and delicate constitution ; but the ha- 
bits of the chase, to which he was pas- 
sionately attached, and in which he 
frequently lay for months in the woods, 
strengthened his frame to such a degree 
as rendered him capable of enduring 
any fatigue, and made him intimately 
acquainted both with the nu'al inhabi- 
tants and the country which he had oc- 
casion to traverse. He was for some 
days unwilling to place himself at the 
head of the peasantry, who entreated 
him to take &e command, from a dis- 
trust of success with their feeble means ; 
and when he was prevailed on, he show- 
ed a;t once his dedaion of character, by 
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requiring from them instantaneous sub- 
mission to his orders, and his spirit of 
devotion, by taking an oath on the Gos- 
pels, at the high altar of the church of 
Machecoult, to be faithful to the cause 
of God and the throne. His courage 
was unconquerable, his firmness invin- 
cible, his resources unbounded; and 
long after the conflict had become hope- 
less in other quartet's, he maintained, 
in the marshes and forests of Lower 
Vendue, a desperate struggle. Such was 
the terror inspired by his achievements, 
that when he was at the head of only 
fourteen followers, the Convention of- 
fered him a million of francs if he would 
retire to England ; but he refused the 
bribe, and preferred, even with that in- 
considerable band, to wage war with a 
power to which the kings of Europe 
were hastening to make submission. 
Betrayed at length to his enemies, he 
met his fate with unshaken firmness, 
and left the glorious name of being the 
last and most indomitable of the Yen- 
dean chiefs. 

36. The troops which these chiefs 
commanded were formed into three di- 
visions. The first, or the Army of An- 
jou, under the orders of Bonchamp, 
composed of twelve thousand men, was 
destined to combat the Republicans 
from the side of Angers. The second, 
called the Grand Army, imder the com- 
mand of d'Elb^e, amounted to twenty 
thousand men, and on important occa- 
sions it could be raised to double that 
amount The third, called the Army of 
the Marais, obeyed the orders of Cha- 
rette, and at one time also was raised to 
twenty thousand combatants. Besides 
these, a corps of twelve thousand men 
was stationed at Montaigu, to observe 
the garrison of Lu9on; and several 
smaller bodies, amounting in all to three 
thousand men, kept up the communi- 
cations between these larger corps. 

37. The early measures of the Con- 
vention to crush the insurrection were 
marked by the bloody spirit which had 
so long characterised their proceedings. 
Orders were despatched, on the first in- 
telligence of the revolt, to the Repub- 
lican soldiers, to exterminate men, wo- 
men, children, animals, and vegetation. 
They sent against them thei'uffian bands 



of the Marseillais, who, on their arrival 
at Bressuire, immediately exclaimed, 
that they must begin by massacring the 
prisoners; and surrounding the jail, put 
to death eleven peasants, who had been 
seized in their beds a few days before, 
on suspicion of being in concert with 
the insui-gents. The fate of these brave 
men, who were cut down with sabres 
while on their knees praying to God, 
and exclaiming " Vive le Roi !" excited 
universal enthusiasm among the inha- 
bitants. " It is painful," said the Re- 
publican commissioners, "to be obliged 
to proceed to extremities ; but they can- 
not be avoided, from the fanaticism of 
the peasants, who, in no one instance, 
have been known to betray their land- 
lorda We must cut down the hedges 
and woods, decimate the inhabitants, 
send the remunder into the interior of 
France, and repeople the countiy by 
colonies of patriots." Nor were these 
atrocities the work merely of the gene- 
rals in command. By a solemn decree 
of the Convention, they were enjoined 
to proceed with unheard-of rigour 
against the insurgents. By this san- 
guinary law, " all the persons who have 
taken any share in the revolts are de- 
clared hora la loi, and in consequence 
deprived of trial by jury, and all the 
privileges accorded by law to accused 
persons ; if taken in arms, they ai'e to 
be shot within twenty-four hours by a 
military commission, proceeding on the 
testimony of a single witness ; those who 
had any share in the revolt, though not 
taken in arms, shall be subjected to the 
same mode of trial and punishment; all 
the priests and nobles, with their fa- 
milies and servants, shall undergo the 
same punishment; the pain of death 
shall in all cases draw after it a confis- 
cation of goods ; and the same shall hold 
with those slain in battle, when the 
corpse is identified before the criminal 
judges." 

3S. The Royalists in no instance in 
the commencement of the war resorted 
to any measures of retaliation, except 
at>Machecoult, where the peasants, as 
already noticed, immediately afber the 
insurrection broke out, and before Cha- 
rette had succeeded to the command, 
exercised the most revolting crueltieB. 
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These atrocities, to wlilch the armies of 
La y endive proper were ever strangers, 
and which were severely repressed by 
Charette when he assumed the com- 
mand, did incalculable injury to the 
RoyaUst cause, by the horror which 
they inspired in theneighbouring towns. 
They not only prevented the opulent 
city of Nantes from joining the insur- 
rection, but produced that obstinate re- 
sistance on the part of its inhabitants to 
the attack of Cathelineau, which occa- 
sioned the first and greatest of their re- 
verses. 

39. But the Republicans soon found 
that they had a more formidable enemy 
to contend with than the unarmed pri- 
soners on whom their atrocities at Paris 
had BO long been exercised. The first 
expedition of importance undertaken 
by the Royalists was against Thouars, 
which was occupied by Genei'al Que- 
tinau, with a division of seven thousand 
men. A large proportion of the peasants 
were here brought into action for the 
first time ; but their courage supplied 
the place both of discipline and expe- 
rience. After a severe fire, the ammu- 
nition of the Royalists began to fail, 
upon which M. de Lescure seized a fiisil 
teom a soldier, descended the heights on 
which his troops were posted, and calling 
to the soldiers to follow him, rushed over 
the bridge which led to the city. A tre- 
mendous discharge of grape and mus- 
ketry deterred even the bravest of his 
followers, and he stood alone amidst the 
smoke ; he returned to his companions, 
exhorted them to follow him, and again 
tried the perilous pass ; but again he 
stood alone, his clothes pierced in many 
placeswith balls. Atthis moment Henri 
de Larochejaquelein came up, and, along 
with Foret and a single peasant, ad- 
vanced to support their heroic comrade : 
all four rushed over the bridge, follow- 
ed by the soldiers, who now closely pur- 
sued their steps, and assailed and car- 
ried tile barricades; while Bonchamp, 
who had discovered a ford at a short dis- 
tance, destroyed a body of the national 
guaitl which defended it, and drove the 
Republicans back to the town. Its an- 
cient walls could not long resist the foxy 
of the victors ; Henri de Larochejaqua- 
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lein, by mounting on the shoulders of a 
soldier, reached the top of the rampart, 
helped up the boldest of his followers, 
and speedily the town was carried. Six 
thousand prisoners, twelve cannons, and 
twenty caissons, fell into the hands of 
the Royalists. Though strongly inclined 
to Republican principles, and stained by 
the massacre of the Royalists in the pre- 
ceding August, the city underwent none 
of the horrors which usually await a 
place taken by assault : not an inhabi- 
tant was maltreated, nor a house pil- 
laged ; the peasants flocked to the 
churches to rotum thanks to Qod ; and 
amused themselves with burning the 
tree of liberty, and the papers of the 
municipality. 

40. Encouraged by this success, tiie 
Yendeans advanced against Chataigne- 
raie, which was garrisoned by four 
thousand Republicans. By a vigorous 
attack it was carried, and tiie garrison, 
after sustaining severe losses, with diffi- 
culty escaped to Fontenay. Thither 
they were followed by the Royalists : 
but the strength of tibie army melted 
away during the advance ; great num- 
bers of the peasants returned to culti- 
vate their fields, and put their families 
in a place of securiiy; and when the 
army came in sight of Fontenay, it only 
mustered ten thousand combatants. 
With this force they assailed the town ; 
but though M. de Lescure and Laroche- 
jaquelein penetrated into the suburbs, 
the Royalists were defeated on other 
sides, with the loss of twenty-four pieces 
of cannon, including the celebrated Marie 
Jeanne, so much the object of their 
veneration. The victorious wing with 
difficulty drew off their artillery from 
the place. This first check spread the 
deepest dejection through Uie army. 
Marie Jeanne, their favourite cannon, 
was taken; they had now but six pieces 
left ; the ammunition was exhausted ; 
the soldiers had only a single cartridge 
remaining for each musket ; and they 
were returning in numbers to their vil- 
lages. In this extremity, the firmness 
of the chiefs restored the fortune of 
the war. They instantly took their de- 
termination; fell back to Chataigne- 
nde, spoke cheerfally to the peasants, 

R 
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declared tbat the rerene was a pnnidi- 
ment of hearen for some dis(»rder» com- 
xoitted by 1%e troops, and seiiifc ovders 
to the priests in the interior to send 
forward, without delay, ail the stxength 
of their parishes. 

41. An unexpected incideot ai tius 
period contributed in a powerful man- 
ner to reyive the Boyalist cause. An 
Abb^, who had been seized by the Be- 
publicans, made his escape to the in- 
surgents, declared that he was the 
BiE^op of Agra, and arrived at Ch4til- 
lon on the very day of the defeat, ^e 
peasants, ovei^oyed at having a bishop 
amongst them, flew to leceiTe his bene- 
diction, and flocked in multitudes, full 
of confidence, singing psalms siid lita- 
nies, to rejoin the army. Thirty-five 
thousand were speedily assembled, and 
the Royalist leaders lost no thne in 
taking advantage of their enthusiasm 
to repair the late disaster. Bonchamp 
commanded the right, Cathelineau the 
eentre, and d'Elb^e the left, while 
Henri de Larochejaquelein led the 
small but determined band of horsemen. 
On the following day they returned to 
Fontenay, where the Republicans, ten 
thousand strong, with forty pieces of 
cannon, were diuwn up on the outside 
of the town to await their attack. The 
Royalist army received albsolution on 
their knees, and 2L de Lescure ad- 
dressed them in these words : ^ Let 
us advance, my sons ; we have no powder 
— ^we can only retake the cannon with 
our stafib ; Maiie Jeanne must be res- 
cued — she will be the prize of the 
swiftest of foot amongst you." The 
peasants answered with acclamations; 
but when they approached the Repub- 
lican guns, the severity of the fire made 
the bravest hesitate. Upon this M. 
de Lescure advanced above thirty paces 
before his men, directly in front of a 
battery of six pieces, which was dis- 
charging grape with the utmost vio- 
lence, stood there, took off his hat, 
exclaimed " Vive le Roi I " and slowly 
returned to the troops. His clothes 
were pierced, his spurs carried sway,' 
his boots torn, but he himself was still 
unwounded. "My friends," said he, 
"you see the Blues do not know how 
to fire." 



42. This decided tkepeasaste^ihey 
raahed forward with mpidity; Imt be- 
fore they i!«aditKL the battery a nam 
incident anrasted their oeeorse : 'Umj 
perceived on an eflamemoe a cxoss, ask 
the whole soldiers instantly fell <m tbeir 
knees, under the Aire of -tiie caanoau 
An officer wished to raise them : ''Al- 
low them," said Lescure, ^'to pray to 
Gbd ; they will not fi^^ the watae for 
it" In ^foot, a momtrat after, the men 
Bpnug up and roshed forward, armed 
wil^ staffs and clubbing their muidcets, 
with such resolution, to the cannona* 
mouHis, that the artilleiymen deserted 
them, and fled in confusion towards the 
town. Meanwhile, M. de Booeham^ 
who had skilfully disposed his right 
wing in an oblique oi^er, pui^ed for- 
ward w^h his men, and threw in so 
murderous a fire, at the distance of 
fifty paces, that on his side also the 
Republicans gave way, and the victory 
was complete. The victors and fugir 
tives entered together into the tows, 
headed by Lescure, who was the first 
man within the gates. No sooner ws» 
he there than he used all his efforts te 
save the vanquished, incessantly ck- 
claiming, ''Lay down your arms: quar- 
ter to ibe vanquidied." Foi^ty pieces 
of cannon, several thousand miukets, 
ammunitioi], and stores in abundance, 
rewarded this triumph of the Rc^alist 
arms, who sustained no serious lose 
except that arising firom a wound of 
Bonchamp, who was shot by a traitor 
to whom he had just given his li£s. It 
was not the least part of their soeoes^ 
in the estimation of the peasants, that 
they retook their first and muoh-Ioved 
gun, Marie Jeanne, which was rescued 
from the Republicans by Forei^ who 
with his own hand slew two gendarmes 
who guarded it. The enthusiasm ex- 
cited by the recovery of this favourite 
piece of artillery was imbounded Filled 
with joy, the peasants threw themselves 
on their knees, embraced their &vour- 
ite cannon, covered it with branchesi, 
flowers, and garlands, and themselveB 
drew it into the market-place in Fon- 
tenay, preparatory to its removal to a 
place of security in the Bocage. 

43. The Royalists were much per- 
plexed with the course to be pursued 
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with the "pnatmen, to the nnmbo^ of 
maoy thousands, who weni now in 
their hands. To retain them in custody 
was impossible, for tiiey had no forti- 
fied places ; to follow liie example of 
the Republicans, and murder them/out 
of the question. At length it was de- 
termined to share their heads, and send 
them back to the Bepublicans-— a re- 
solution the execution of whieh caused 
no small merriment to the soldiers. 
After the success at. Fontenay, it was 
proposed to advance to Niort, where 
all the Republican troops of the neigh- 
bourhood were assembled ; but the 
peasants returned so rapidly to their 
homes that it was found to be impos- 
sible. In four-and-twenty hours after 
the capture of the town, three-fourths 
of the army had returned to the Bo- 
cage, to reoount their exploits to ilieir 
agitated families. It was resolved, 
therefore, to withdraw from their con- 
quest, which was an indefensible post 
in the midst of a hostile territory, and 
in a few days the whole army re-entered 
theBocage. 

44. Meanwhile, equal success had 
attended the arms of the Yendeans in 
other quarters. Cathelineau, Stofflet, 
and Charette had defeated all the Re- 
publican bodies which attempted to 
penetrate into the parts of La Vend^ 
where they commanded, and the latter 
had made himself master of the Isle of 
Noirmoutier. Successful combats took 
place at Yihiers, and Dou^ and Mon- 
treuil, which all tended to ele? ate the 
spirit of the troops ; and it was at 
length resolred to unite all their forces 
for ihe attack of the important ci^ of 
Saumur, where the Convention, who 
were now making tiie most vigorous 
efibrts to check the insurrection, had 
collected twenty-two thousand regular 
troops, besides a great number of na- 
tional guards. The Royalist fcnraes, 
forty thousand strong, approached this 
city on the 10th June. The Republican 
army had taken post in a fortified camp 
which surrounded the town. Their left 
rested on the heights in front ei the 
old castle, their right on St Florent ; 
while formidable batteries lined all 
the intermediate space between these 
points. Field-works had been thrown 



up, and in many j^aoes redoubts com- 
pleted, to strengthen their intrendied 
camp, which covered the whole space 
running through the heights from the 
broad and deep stream of the Thoust 
to the banks of the Loire. Sixteen 
thousand men, and nearly one hundred 
pieces of cannon, were assembled on 
this important po!st, iriiich commanded 
one of the chief passages over that great 
river. 

45. While the chiefs were deliberating 
about the best mode of assailing this 
formidable camp, the Yendeans, of their 
own accord, engaged in the attack. 
Such was the ardour of the troops, in 
consequence of some suceessful skir- 
mishes in which the advanced guard 
was engaged, that the whole army pre- 
cipitated itself upon the town without 
waitingforthecommandoftheir leaders. 
This tumultuous assault^ without any 
orders, was little calculated to insure 
success ; M. do Lesoure was woimded : 
the sight of his blood, whom they be- 
lieved invulnerable, shook the courage 
of the soldiers, and a charge of cuiras- 
siers completed their disorder. The 
peasants, seeing that tibieir baUs could 
not pierce these steel-clad enemies, fled 
in confusion, and were only rallied by 
IL de Lescure behind some overturned 
waggons, which formed a barricade in 
the line of their flight The Royalist 
leaders, as well as the oonfrudon would 
admit, now took measures to attack in 
regular form. Stofflet and Cadi^ineau 
directed theirforoes against the heights, 
and made a feint against the cutle, 
while Lescure put himself at the head 
of the left wing to assault the bridge of 
Fouchard, and turn the redoubts of 
Bouman ; and Henri de Larochejaque- 
lein marched with his division towards 
the meadows of Yarrins, to storm on 
thai side the intrsnched camp. While 
Leecum was rallying his men behind 
thewaggons, Henri de Larochejaquelein 
assailed the Republican camp on the 
other side, where it was protected by 
a rampart and ditch. Finding that the 
soldiers hesitated to cross the fosse, he 
took off his hat, threw it into the ditch, 
and exclaiming, " Who will get it for 
me ? " plunged in himself and was the 
first to seize it^ followed by the soldiers^ 
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who now broke through in great num- 
bera, escaladed the rampart, and entered 
the town. 

46. Followed by sixty foot-soldien), 
he traversed the streets, crossed the 
bridges of the Loire, planted cannon on 
them to prevent the return of the Re- 
publicans, and pursued them for a con- 
siderable distance on the road to Tours. 
General Coustard, who commanded the 
Republicans on the heights of Bouman, 
was now cut off from all communication 
with the remainder of the army, and 
he took the bold resolution to enter 
Saimiur, taking the victorious Royalists 
in I'ear. For this purpose, it was neces- 
sary to cross the bridge, where the 
Yendeans had established a battery 
which commanded the passage. Cous- 
tard ordered a regiment of cuirassiers, 
supported by the volunteers of Orleans, 
to storm the battery. ** Where are you 
sending us ? " said the- soldiers. " To 
death," replied Coustard ; " the safety 
of the Republic requires it." The brave 
cuirassiers charged at the gallop, and 
carried the guns ; but the Orleans vol- 
unteers disbanded under the fire, and 
they were forced to relinquish them to 
the Royalists. While these advantages 
were gained on their side, M. de Lescure 
had succeeded in rallying his soldiers, 
who, by falling on their faces when the 
artillery was dischai*ged, succeeded in 
capturing the redoubts opposed to them, 
while Stofflet broke into the town, and 
completed the victory. The trophies 
of the Yendeans in this great victory, 
more important by far than any yet 
gained over the Republicans by the 
allied sovereigns, -were eighty pieces of 
cannon, ten thousand muskets, and 
eleven thousand prisoners, with the 
loss only of sixty men killed, and four 
hundi'ed woimded. On the following 
day, the castle surrendered, with four- 
teen hundred men and all the artillery 
which it contained. This success gave 
them the command of both banks of 
the Loire. The Royalists shaved the 
heads of their prisoners, and sent them 
back to the RepubUcans on no other 
condition than that of not again serving 
against La Yendde— -an illusory condi- 
tion, speedily violated by the bad fiulth 
of their antagonists. This humanity 



I was the more remarkable, as at this 
period the Republicans had already 
commenced their inhuman system of 
massacring their piisoners, and all taken 
in arms against the Convention. 

47. Affcer the capture of Saumur, the 
opinion of the council of generals was 
divided as to the course which they 
should pursue ; but at length they were 
determined by the consideration of the 
great advantages of the possession of 
Nantes, which would open up a com- 
munication with England, and serve as 
a depot and base for future operations 
up the course of the Loire, and, in con- 
sequence, it was resolved to attack that 
town. This resolution in the end proved 
fatal to the Royalist cause, by turning 
their Grand Army from the road to 
Paris, where it might have arrived, and 
stifled the reign of blood in its cradle, 
in the first moments of alarm following 
the taking of Saumur. Nevertheless it 
was ably conceived in a military point of 
view, as it was evident that the course 
of the Loire formed the line of the 
Royalist operations, and that Nantes 
was indispensable to their security. 
The day after the battle, M. Bonchamp 
arrived with his division, five thousand 
strong; while two noble young men, 
Charles Beaumont d'Autichamp and 
the Prince of Talmont^ also joined the 
Royalist cause. At the same time the 
supreme command was given, by the 
council of generals, to the peasant 
Cathelineau — a striking proof of the 
disinterested magnanimity which dis- 
tinguished the noble chiefs of the army ; 
while, by a strange contrast, Biron, a 
peer of France, and son of a marshal, 
led the Republican forces. 

48. M. Bonchamp, who was gifted 
with the true military genius, strongly 
uiged a descent into Brittany, to obtain 
a communication with the ocean, and 
thereafter an immediate advance to 
Paris; and if this plan could have been 
adopted, it might have led to incalcu- 
lable results. But the other leaden, 
though brave and able men, were not 
equaUy penetrated with the necessity 
of striking at the deciBive moment at 
the heart of their enonies ; and, be- 
sides, great difficulty was anticipated in 
prevailing on the peaaaots to undertake 
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so distant an expedition, or beUere tliat 
anything could be required of them out 
of sight of their beloved Bocage. It was 
resolved, therefore, to descend the Loire 
to Nantes, in order to secure a firm 
footing on the sea-coast^ and open a com- 
munication with England, ai%er which, 
it was thought, more distant operations 
might with greater safety be attempted. 
A garrison having been left in Saumur, 
to maintain the passage of the Loire, the 
Grand Army under Cathelineau, after 
occupying Angers, which was hastily 
abandoned by the Republicans, ad- 
vanced towaids Nantes by the right 
bank of the river ; while Gharette, who 
had twenty thousand men under his 
conmiand, was invited to co-operate in 
the attempt on the lefL 

49. During the march, however, the 
ardour of the peasants sensibly dimin- 
ished. They had been long absent from 
home, and lamented the interruption of 
their agricultural labours ; nor could 
anything persuade them that^ after 
having gained so many victories, it was 
necessary to attempt the reduction of 
so distant a place as Nantes. Great 
numbers left their colom's, and returned 
to their fields ; and when the main army 
approached that city, it hardly amount- 
ed to ten thousand combatants. The 
hour of attack was fixed at two o'clock 
on the morning of the 29th June, and 
Gharette, on hLs sid^ commenced the 
assault at that hour ; but the army of 
Gathelineau, having been detained ten 
hours before the little town of Nort, 
did not arrive till ten. They were there 
arrested by a few hundred of the na- 
tional guard, who fought with heroic 
valour. Notwithstanding this delay, 
the united forces commenced the attack 
with great vigour, and Gathelineau had 
actually penetrated, at the head of the 
bravest of his troops, into the town, 
when on the Place d'Armes he was 
severely wounded by a ball in the 
breast. The peasants, in despair, car- 
ried himoutof the town, and abandoned 
all the advantages they had gained. In 
the end, although the combat continued 
for eighteen hours, the want of a leader 
rend^«d the courage of the soldiers of 
no avail, and the enterprise failed. 

50. This cheek proved extremely pre- 



judicial to the Vendean cause. The 
army was dissolved in an instants The 
brave Gathelineau was disabled by his 
wound; officers, soldiers, hastily threw 
themselves into boats and recrossed the 
Loire ; the right bank was entirely de- 
serted, and the men, in groups of twenty 
and thirty, straggled homewards. After 
an interval of a fortni^^t this noble 
chief expired, to the inexpressible re- 
gret of both the leaders and soldiers, 
and carried with him to the grave the 
best hopes of the re-establishment of 
the Royalist cause. The death of the 
commander was announced by a pea- 
sant, a neighbour of the deceased, to 
the anxious group who surrounded the 
house where he breathed his lasty in 
these simple words — "The good Gathe- 
lineau has restored his spirit to Him 
who gave it to avenge his glory." 

51. While these events were in pro- 
gress ontheone side of Nantes, a formid- 
able invasion by disciplined izt)op8 and 
able generals was defeatedin the Bocage. 
Westermann, the celebrated chief of the 
Jacobin insurgents at Paris on the 10th 
August, having organised what he called 
a GJerman Legion, firom soldiers trained 
in the regular wars on the Rhenish fron- 
tier, and entertaining the most supreme 
contemptfor the insm^ntsypenetrated, 
during the absence of the Grand Army 
of the Royalists at Nantes, into the 
heart of La Vendue. He made himself 
master in the first instance of Parthenay 
and Amaillou, which he reduced to 
ashes, and burnt Glisson, the chateau 
of M. de Lescure. The leaders fled to 
Gh&tiUon, where the Supreme Royalist 
Gouncil was assembled; but this last re- 
fuge was soon after invaded by Wester- 
mann, who burned to the ground the 
castle of La Durbelli^re, the domain of 
M. de Larochejaquelein. But here ter- 
minated the success of this enterprise. 
M. de Lescure had apprised the other 
chiefs of the danger, and th^ were now 
advancing by forced marches to his 
aid. StoMet and Bonchamp arrived 
with their divisions, while the tocsin 
roused the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing parishes ; and an able attack di- 
rected by Lescure, who was perfectly 
acquainted with the country, proved 
completely successful. In little more 
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than an hour, two-thirds of Waster- 
mann's army were destroyed ; and the 
fttgitives who escaped oweid their salva- 
tion to the humani^ of the Tery general 
whose chateau they had just destroyed. 
Westermann, withtheutmostdifficulty, 
escaped out of the Socage with a few 
followers, and was in the end sent to the 
BeYolutionary Tribunal, and perished 
on the scaffold. 

52. After Cathelineau's death, IL 
d'Elb^e was appointed generalissimo, 
and the utmost efforts of all the chiefs 
were exerted to reassemble the army. 
Such was the disinterestedness of the 
other leaders, thatBonchamp, qualified 
above all others for the situation, made 
his own officersTote for his rival. Mean- 
while Biron, having collected fiffy thou- 
sand troops, commenced a regular in- 
vasion of the Bocege in four divisions, 
extending from the Loire to the S^vra 
This Inroad was at first attended with 
success. The Boyalists, with twenty- 
five thousand men, attacked Qeneiul 
lAbaroUi^re, who, with fifteen thousand, 
was establudied at Martign^-Briand ; 
but after an obstinate engagemfent they 
were defeated, and retired to Coron. 
Thither they were pursued by Santerre, 
who deemed himself now secure oi con- 
quest ; but a dreadful reverse awaited 
him. The tocsin was sounded in all 
the parishes ; the curate of St Laud, 
who eminently disting^hed himself 
in the war, collected all the forces of 
the neighbouring districts ; and on the 
17th the Republicans were attacked, 
while marching in column on the high- 
road, in front and flank at the same 
time, and driven back in the utmost 
disorder towards Saumur and Chinon, 
with the loss of ten thousand men, and 
aQ their artilleiy, baggage, and ammu- 
nition. 

53. Soon after, M.d*Elbde, with Cha- 
rette, attacked a oorps of fifteen thou- 
sand men at Lu90n ; but although suo- 
oess at first attended the Boyalists, they 
were ultimately defeated with the loss 
of fifteen hundi«d men and eighteen 
pieces of cannon — one of the greatest 
disasters experienced since the com- 
mencement of the war. It was chiefly 
owing to their having followed, onM. de 
Lescure's advice, a plan of attack which, 



though admirably adapted for regular 
troops, was not suited to the desultory 
and impetuous mode of warfare adopted 
by the peasantry. The whole artiUery 
of the Royalists would have fallen into 
the hands of the Republicans, had not 
Lorochejaquelein, at the head of sixty 
of the bravest of his followers, by pro- 
digies of valour arrested the pursuit at 
the bridge of Dissay. 

54. Encouraged by this success, the 
armies of the Convention, now greatly 
reinforced by the efforts of the govern- 
ment, on all sides invaded the Bocaga. 
Santerre, fatally celebrated in the Re- 
volution, advanced at the head of pow- 
erful bodies of regular soldiers ; Chan- 
tonnay was occupied, and the country, 
wherever they penetrated, devastated 
with fire and sword. Even th^ farm- 
houses and the mills were consumed, 
in obedience to the orders of the Con- 
vention. But a severe retribution was 
awaiting them. The Royalists sounded 
the tocsin in all the parisnes in the heart 
of the Socage, and having reassembled 
the peasants, made a combined and skil- 
ful attack on the Republican force, seven 
thousand strong, in the neighbourhood 
of Chantonnay. It proved completely 
successful, chiefly in consequence of 
the valour of the division of Bonchamp, 
which, not having shared in the preced- 
ingreverses, had preservedallitswonted 
enthusiasm. The Republicans were 
routed, with the loss of all their artil- 
lery and baggage ; and such was the 
carnage that scaroe eighteen hundred 
could be reassembled after the battle, 
and Santerre himself narrowly escaped 
falling into the hands of the enemy. 
At the same time, Charette maintained 
an obstinate contest in Lower Vendue. 
Though frequently defeated, he never 
suffered himself to be discouraged by 
his reverses, and destroyed several Re- 
publican columns that endeavoured to 
penetrate into his district. 

55. But the Convention, which was 
at last awakened to a full sense of tha 
danger of the war, was now collecting 
forces on all sides to crush the insur- 
gents. The garrison of Mayence, four- 
teen thousand strong, commanded by 
Eleber, and which tiie Allies, with cul- 
pable negligence, had not aoiide prison^* 
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en of war, and only bound not to com- 
bat iheAUiei for a year, was despatched 
by post to tiie scene of action; and 
great part of the garrisons of Valen- 
ciennes and Cond^, which had been re- 
stored on the same condition^ soon fol- 
lowed in the same direction. Not only 
the national gaards, but the letie en 
mtu$e of the neighbouring deportments, 
were assembled : and before the middle 
of September, upwards of two hundred 
thousand men Burrouadsd La Vend^ 
on all sidei^ and, by a simultaaeous ad" 
Tance, threatened to crush its revolt. 
To oppose this fi»midable invasion, the 
BoyEdistB were formed into four divi- 
sions; — that in the neighbourhood of 
l!(«nte%undertiDeeommandof Charette ; 
tiiat on the banks of ihe Loire, under 
Bonchamp ; M. de Larochejaquelein in 
Anjou, and M. de Lescure in Eastern 
Poitou — ^while d'Elb^ retained the su- 
preme command. 

6(k The plan which Bonchamp stre- 
nuously recommended, and which bears 
the mark of great miUtary genius^ was 
to allow the enemy to pmetrate^ in de- 
tached columns, into the Bocage; to 
overwhelm them successively by a junc- 
tion in that district of the Royalist 
forces, who occupied a central position; 
and to take advantage ol the finit mo« 
Bent of alarm, cross tiie Loire^ rouse 
the Royalist population of Brittany, and 
nourish the war firom the resources of 
a hitherto untouched country. ** What 
fortunate accident," said he, "has made 
us acquainted with the designs of the 
enemy ? In it I see clearly the hand 
<^ God for the safety of La Y^dda 
The Republicans have at length dis- ' 
eovered the secret of ourvictories ; they 
wish to concentrate their forces to over- 
whdm us by their mass. We may, in- 
deed, repulse the army of Mayence; 
but will it not return to the charge 
with accumulated numbers, and resist- 
Inss force ? Let us, then, anticipate the 
enemy. Brittany calls uiij let us march, 
and extend our destinies. Let us no 
longer be deceived by the hope that 
the allied powers will reBt<Mre the mo- 
narchy: that glory is reserved for us 
alone. Masters of a hai'bour on the 
ocean, we shall find the princes at our 
head, and we will at length acquire that 



political consistence, without which we 
cannot hope fordurable success." D'£l- 
b^ combated the latter part of the 
project, as too hazardous in the irregu- 
lar state of tiie army ; and, after a long 
discussion, it was resolved to remain 
on the defensive in La Vendue. 

57. It was the army of Charette which 
firstfounditself assailed by the immense 
forces of the Bepublicana. The Yen- 
deam were there attacked by the re- 
doubtable garrison of Mayence, which 
crossed the Loire and invaded the coun- 
try on the 10th September. The Royal- 
ists were defeated in several encounters, 
and driven back by this invasion. Bon- 
champ was defeated near the rock of 
Erign^, while Lescure experienced a 
dieck at Thouars; and the whole of 
Lower Foitou was wasted with fire and 
sword, notwithstanding the utmost ex- 
ertions of Charette. The successive re- 
treat of thesecolumns, howevM*, brought 
Hie Royalist bodies near each other, 
and a simultaneous effort was made by 
aU their forcea D'Elb^e, and Bon- 
champ, who had now recovered from 
his wound, having united thirty thou- 
sand men, and the army having received 
the benediction of the curate of St Laud, 
and heard high mass at midnight, they 
attacked the Republicans at daybreak 
on the 1 dth September. The Royalists 
were forty thousand strong; the Re- 
publicans somewhat less numerous — 
but they embraced the garrison of 
Mayence, the best soldiers in France. 
All the chiefb felt that this invasion 
must at all hazards be repelled, and 
that the moment had arrived when they 
must conquer or die. Charette, certain 
of the co-operation of theother generals, 
had arranged hisforces in order of battle, 
blocking up the road to Torfou. His 
defeated aud discouraged troops, how- 
ever, could not long withstand the shock 
of the veterans of Kleber ; they were 
broken, and falling into confusion, when 
M. de Lescure, seeing affiurs well-nigh 
desperate, exclaimed, "Are there not 
four hundred men brave enough to die 
vnth me ? " The peasants of the parish 
of Echaubroignies, seventeen hundred 
strong, answered him with shouts ; and 
this feeble division withstood the shock 
of the RepubliflaB forces for two houn^ 
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till ths divLUOD of Bonchamp arrived. 
This reinforcement epeedily changed 
ths Sacs of aSain : the peBsanti, dia- 
perssd in single file behind the hedges 
which enveloped the Bepublieani, kept 
up a murderoufi fire on eveiy side ; the 
cannon vera carried b; asBault, and the 
whole anny wan thrown into con^eion. 
l^othing but the heroic devotion of 
Colonel Chouardin and hi« regiment, 
who munt^ed the bridge of BouBiay, 
and suffered themaelves to be in great 
part destroyed before they abandoned 
it, preaervtKl the invading army from 
total deatructioD. 

58. Still the Boyalista had not a mo- 
ment to lose ; it was indispensable to 
attack immediatelj tlie coi^e of Qenerat 
Beysaer, which was on the point of ef- 
fecting a junction with the forces of 
Klebra'. On the daj after their victory 
at Torfbu, thay surprised Tiiii at " 
taigUt and routed the Republican 
tirelyj with the losa of all their artillery, 
bsg^ige, and ammumtion. This was 
followed by the surprise and total de- 
feat of General MukinsM at St Fulgent 
by Charette and Lescure; while, on the 
very same day, Bonchamp and d'Elb£e 
BEsailed the retreating columns of Qo- 
nersl Kleber, encumbered with twelve 
hundred chariold, and a^r throwing 
tiiem into confusion, captured a larg 
poi'tion of their baggage. But this su< 
cesB, though considerable, was nothing 
to what would have been obtained, had 
the whole Eoyalist forces been united, 
as they abould have been, against the 
formidable bands of Idayence. 

fiS. In other quarters, the Vendeons 
were equally succesafuL Oenersl Roa- 
xignol, with fifteen thousand men, in- 
deed defeated an ill.concerted attack 
of the Royalist chiefs, Talmont and 
d'Autichojnp ; but having, after this 
Hucceos, advulced with Santeire b 
CoroD, he was there attacked by Piroi 
and Larochejaquelein, who had sue 
ceeded in rousing all the population ii 
the uoi^bouring parishes ; and witi 
such skill were the Royalist operations 
conducted that the Bapublican army 
was pierced through the centre, and 
eotirely dispersed, twenty.four pieces 
of cannon and all their ammniiitjou 
being taken. Immediately after this 



success, a detochmeut of the Royalist 
forces was despatehed against Qenenl 
Duhou3, who had crossed the bridge 
of CS, and was driving tbe Tendean 
detachments before him ; but no sooner 
had he arrived at the heighte of St 
Lambert^ than he vras assailed by the 
bulk of the Royalist focoes;— while Ber- 
nier, a former s servant in the parish 

and attacked his trt>ops in rear with 
the armed peasants in his vicinity. The 
rmit was soon complete; all the artillery 
of the invaders was taken, and their 
column, nine thousand strong, totally 
destroyed. Such was the terror pro- 
duced by these defeats, that the l«t€e en 
nwiM, assembled between Tours and 
Poitiers, dispersed without striking a 
blow, and the rc^lar forces of the 
Republicans on all Bides quitted the 
Vendsan territory. Thus, by a series 
of brilliant military combinations, so- 
on the port of the p 

hundred thousand regular troops, part 
of whom were the best soldiera of France, 
tiesidcB an equal force of national guards, 
defeated, and losses inflicted on the Re- 
publicans incomparably greater than 
they had suffered from all the Allies 
put together unce the commencement 
of the WOT. — A striking proof of the ad- 
mirable skill with which the Vendean 
chiefe had availed themselves of their 
central position, and peculiar mode of 
fighting, te crush the invading forces; 
and a memorable instance of what can 
be effected by resolute men, even with- 
out the advantages of regular organisa- 
tion, if ably conducted, against the moat 
tbrmidable superiori^ of military force. 
60. But the Vendeana had to contend 
with a redoubtable adversary, end un- 
fortunately the invading armv, from 
which most was to be apprehended, 
was that which had snared least from 
their attacks. The Convention made 
the most vigorous efforts to meet the 
danger. Barr&re, in a report to the 
Convention, declared, " The ineiplio- 
ahle La Vendue still eiiste ; twenty 
times since this rabellioa broke out 
have your repicsentsttves, your gen»- 
rals, uie committee itself declared that 
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it was stifled, and yet it exists more 
formidable than ever. We thought we 
could destroy it; the tocsin sounded 
in all the neighbouring departments ; 
a prodigious number of armed citizens 
was assembled to crush the insurrec- 
tion; and a sudden panic has dissolved 
the whole like a cloud. Tou must 
change your system : one despotic chief 
must head your armies ; an end must 
be put to the existence of the brigands. 
Like the giant in the fable, who was 
invincible only when he touched the 
earth, you must sever them from their 
nativesoil before you can destroy them." 
In pursuance of this suggestion, General 
L^chelle was appointed generalissimo : 
the Brest fleet was ordered to sail, to 
co-operate with the armies ; and a pro- 
clamation was addressed to the ti^oops, 
enjoining them to exterminate the Yen- 
deans before the 20th of October. 

61. Meanwhile the peasants, as usual, 
seeing the present danger over, returned 
to their homes ; the standards of their 
generalswere almost deserted. 2'eDeum 
was sung in all the parishes, amidst the 
joyful acclamations of the inhabitants. 
M. de Lescure, at the ceremony in his 
own pariah church, knelt behind a 
column, to withdraw himself from the 
admiring gaze of his countrymen. On 
learning ^e massacres which the Re- 
publicans were making of their coun- 
trymen who had been taken prisoners, 
and which were commanded by the 
decrees of the Convention, forbidding 
them to give quarter, the Royalist sol- 
diers loudly demanded reprisals upon 
the numerous captives who were in 
their hands ; but the leaders expressed 
such horror at the proposal, that they 
always succeeded in preventing it from 
being caiided into effect. The formid- 
able bands of Mayence, at this time, 
were so much disgusted with the savage 
proceedings of the Convention that they 
offered, if their pay was guaranteed, to 
join themselves in a body to the Royal- 
iHt cause ; but the large siun required 
for this purpose, amoimting to 400,000 
francs (£16,000), joined to the suspi- 
cions of the Roysdists that some trea- 
chery was intended, frustrated a coali- 
tion which, if executed, would have 
given a decisive preponderance to the 



Yendean forces. Where was England, 
whose government could so easily have> 
procured this sum, which was beyond 
the reach of the peasants of La Yend^e,. 
and thereby secured an inestimable sup- 
port to the Royalist arms in the west. 
of France ? 

62. Unfortunately at this time, when- 
their enemies were concentrating under 
one able hand the whole conduct of the.- 
Yendean war, the Royalist chiefs, di- 
vided about the points to which their 
forces should be directed, separated 
their troops — Charette drawing off to- 
wards the island of Noirmoutier, while 
Lescure and Beaurepaire took post near 
Ch&tillon to make head against Wester- 
mann, who was advancing with a power- 
ful force, massacring without distinction 
all the inhabitants, and burning every 
edifice that his soldiers could reach. 
Lesbure, Stofflet, and Larochejaquelein 
imited, had only six thousand men at 
Moulin-aux-Chdvres, a little in front of 
Chfttillon, where they were attacked by 
a column of twenty-five thousand Re- 
publicans under Westermann : the su- 
periority of his force was such that he 
drove them into the town, which was 
speedily captured by his forces. But 
this success was of short duration. Bon- 
champ and Larochejaquelein having 
roused the peasantry, and reassembled 
the whole Grand Army, two days after,, 
made a general attack upon the Re> 
publicans, totally defeated them, and 
drove them out of Ch&tillon, with the 
loss of above ten thousand men and all 
their artillery.' After the rout, Wester- 
mann, who saw that the Royalists ia 
Ch4tillon were almost all drunk, and. 
kept no look-out, conceived the bold 
design of re-entering the town, and cut- 
ting to pieces its garrison. This pro- 
ject was completely successfiiL Tak- 
ing a hundred intrepid hussars, with a 
grenadier mounted behind each man, he 
retumedat midnight to Ch&tillon, where 
the Yendeans, as usual, had placed no 
sentinels, broke into the streets, cut 
down great numbers of the Royalists, 
who, between sleep and intoxication,, 
were incapable of making any resist- 
ance, set fire to the town, and after ascene 
of unequalled horror and blood, with* 
drew before daylight in the monung. 
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63. HardlywaaihiainYMionropiiked, 
wh«i tile Vendeans wtm called on to 
make head against » more formidable 
enemy in another quarter. The re- 
doubtaUe hands of BUyence, reinforced 
by seyenJ other dlTisionsy in all forty 
thousand strong, were advancing into 
the very heart of the eonntry, and had 
already neariy reached ChoUety wlule 
the unhappy diTiuons of the Vendean 
chiefe detained in oliher quarters a laige 
proportion of their forces. Notwith* 
standing the most urgent representa- 
tions from the other leaderB^ Cbar«tte 
persisted in his system of separate ope- 
rations, and wasted his force in a fruit- 
hsB expedition to the isle of Noirmou- 
tier. Leseure and Bonchamp, however, 
hastened to support M. de Royrand, 
who was retreating before the invaders. 
It was arranged that the former should 
await the enemy in front, while the 
latter, by a circuitous route, assailed 
them in flank. But the Republicans 
having advanced more slowly than was 
ezpe^ed, Leseure came up with them 
before Bonchamp was ready to support 
him ; and though they yielded in the 
first instance to the fiuious attack of 
the Vendeans, yet the inferiority of 
their force, and a deapwate charge in 
flank madeby Beaupuywhen disordered 
by success, threw tiiem into confusion, 
and they fell back to Beaupreau, while 
the Republicans bivouacked on the field 
of battie. The next day the victorious 
army entered ChoIlet> which the dis- 
couraged Vendeans could not be pre- 
vailed on to defend The Royalist loss 
was not severe ; but they sustained an 
irreparable misfortune in a wound of 
M. Leseure, who was shot through the 
head when leading on his men, as usual, 
at ihe commencement of the action. 
The woimd proved mortal after several 
weeks of sufliefring; which he endured 
with the wonted heroism and sweet- 
ness of his character. 

64. The Vendeans were cruelly dis- 
couraged by this disaster : the more so, 
as tiie enemy's columns had now pene- 
trated the country in every direction, 
and the ravages they had committed 
gave no hope of maintaining the con- 
test longer in their native land. It was 
resohredy therefore^ to cross the Loire, 



and carry the war into Brittany : bui^ 
previous to this, it was deemed advis- 
able by all the chiefe to make one des- 
perate effort to crush the invading force 
in the neighboui^ood of Chollet^ The 
action took place two days after, and 
was contested with the utmost fury on 
both sides. The forces were nearly 
equal, the Royalists having forty thou- 
sand men, and the Republicans forty- 
one thousand; but the latter were 
greatly superior in their artillery, which 
consisted of thirty pieces, and cavalry, 
which amounted to three thousand men. 
Moreover, the in&ntry included the 
best troops in France. The combat 
was felt on both sides to be, what in 
effect it proved, decisive of the fate of 
the war. At three in the morning on 
the 17th October, the sound of artil- 
lery awakened the army, and the sol- 
diers hastened to hear grand mass from 
the curate of the village where the 
headquarters were placed. The cere- 
mony was performed by terchlight : 
the priest, in fervid and eloquent terms, 
besought them te combat coun^eously 
for their God, their king, and their chil- 
dren ; and concluded by giving absolu- 
tion te the armed multitude. The 
darkness of the scene, and the dis- 
chaiges of cannon whidk interrupted 
his discourse, filled all hearts with a 
gloomy presentiment of the disasters 
which were about to follow. The Re- 
publicans were drawn up in three di- 
visions, the garrison of Mayence, with 
the cavalry, forming the reserve On 
the Royalist side, Stefflet commanded 
the left, d'Elb^ and Bonchamp the 
centre, and Larochejaquelein the right. 
65. The action commenced at ten 
o'clock. On this occasion the Vendeans 
marched for the first time in close co- 
lumn, like troops of the line, but they 
had no artillery. Henri de Laroche- 
jaquelein and Stofflet, after a short ex- 
change of bullets, precipitated them- 
selves on the centre of the enemy, 
routed it by the vehemeifce of their 
attack, and drove it back in disorder 
inte the town of Chollet, where the 
great park of artillery was captured. 
The battle seemed te be lost, and the 
Republicans, panic-struck by the furi- 
ous onset of their enemies, were flying 
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on an sides, when L^chelle, as a last 
resource, ordered his oavalry to charge, 
and the reserre, composed of the gar* 
ruon of Mayence, to advance. The 
chai^ of horse t<K>k place from right 
to left, through the whole Royalist 
army, now disordered by the rapidity 
of their attack ; asid at the same time 
the iron bands of Mayenoe emerged 
through the fugitiyes, and checked the 
pursuit of the Tictors. In an instant, 
as in similar circumstances at Marengo, 
the face of the action was changed : the 
Yendeans, seized with a sudden panic, 
fled on all sides, and the exultation of 
victory was sucoeeded by the terrors 
of defeat. In this extremity, Henri 
de Larochejaqueiein, d'Elb^e, and Bon- 
diamp collected two hundred of the 
bravest of Iheir troopa, and by their 
heroic resistance, not only gave time to 
the Royalists to escape, but drove back 
the victorious squadrons of the enemy. 
Their valour unhappily proved fatal 
to the two latter, who were mortally 
wounded in the middle of the charge. 
Larochejaqueiein, with great difficul- 
ty, collected five thousand men, with 
which he carried off his gallant wound- 
ed comrades to Beaupreau, where they 
passed the night ; while the remainder 
of the army fled towards the Loire, and 
without any orders commenced the pas- 
sage of the river. 

^ 66. This defeat proved highly mju- 
rious to the Yendean cause, not only 
by the confusion and depression which 
it had occasioned among the troops, 
but by the irreparable loss which they 
sustained in two of the most distin- 
guished of their generals. The gallant 
Bonchamp was carried by his weeping 
soldiers to St Florent, where the Yen- 
deans, worked up to madness by the 
conflagration of their towns, and the 
massacre of their ikmilies, demanded, 
with loud cries, the immediate destruc- 
tion of five thousand prisoners who 
were confined in the town. The intel- 
ligence of the wound of their beloved 
hero redoubled their fuiy, and nothing 
seemed capable of saving the unhappy 
captives. Already the cannon, loaded 
with grape-shot, were turned on the 
helpless crowd of captives, whose de- 
struction to aH appearance was inevi- 



table. Meanwhile Uie officers of his 
aimy, on their knees, by his bedside, 
awaited with trembling anxiety the 
report of the surgeon — their downcast 
and weeping countenances soon told 
that there was no hope— when the cries 
of the soldiers from without announced 
the imminent peril of the prisoners. In- 
fftantly Bonchamp seized d'Autichamp, 
who knelt beside his couch, by the 
hand, and besought him immediately 
to fly and oonvey to the soldiers his 
last orders to save the captives. The 
latter qui<^ly ran to fulfil the humane 
mission, but the soldiers were in such 
a state of exasperation, that not even 
ihie announcement of Bonchamp's en- 
treaties could at first arrest the uplifted 
arm of destruction. At length, however, 
they listened to his reiterated supplica- 
tions; the guns were turned aside, and 
the prisoners saved. Meanwhile Bon- 
champ gave with calmness his last 
orders, and esped^ally commanded that 
the lives of all the captives should be 
spared : several times, before he expired, 
he anxiously inquired whether this had 
been done, and expressed the utmoi^ 
satisfaction when he was informed that 
they were secure. He was fortunate 
enough to receive the last consolations 
of religion from two venerable eoolesi- 
M^ics, who soothed his dying hours by 
the promises granted to devotion and 
humanity. '* Yes," said he, ** I dare 
to hope for the Divine mercy. I have 
not adied from pride, or the desire of 
a glory which perishes in eternity ; I 
have to-ied only to overturn the rule of 
impiety and blood. I have not been 
able to restore the throne, but I have 
at least defended the cause of God, my 
king, and my country ; and he has in 
mercy enabled me to pardon — " Here 
the voice of the hero failed, and he ex- 
pired amidst the sobs of all who wit- 
nessed the scene. 

67. While the last moments of the 
Royalist chief were ennobled by an 
act of Tuercy, the triumph of the Re- 
publicans was stained by unrelenting 
and uncalled-for cruelty. The towns of 
Beaupreau and Chollet were burned to 
the ground, the inhabitants of every 
age and sex put to the sword, and the 
trophies of victoiy reand on the blood- 
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had been gained by effecting the pas- 
sage ; but though Ihe troops were still 
numerous, they were far from being in 
a condition to' undertake active opera- 
tions. Disheartened by defeat, exiled 
from their country, encumbered by a 
useless multitude of women and chil- 
dren who followed their steps, the sol- 
dierswere very different from the ardent 
and impetuous bands who, at Saumur 
and Toifou, had carried terror into the 
Republican ranks. They were no longer 
in their own parishes ; their mode of 
fighting was ill adapted for an open 
country, where artillery and cavalry 
constituted the principal weapons of 
war ; they had no magazines or ammu- 
nition, and they had to repair the con- 
sequences of a recent and bloody de- 
feat. What then must have been the 
skill of the generals, what the valour 
of the soldiers, who could still, even 
amidst such disastrous circumstances, 
again chain victory to their standards, 
and gain such an ascendancy over their 
enemies, that, but for the invincible re- 
pugnance of the troops to leave the vi- 
cinity of their homes, they might, by 
the admission of the Republican gene- 
rals, have marched to Paris itself ! 

71. The army advanced successively 
to Ingrande and Chateau Gontier, the 
garrisons of which were easily routed. 
At Laval, nine thousand national guards 
disputed the entrance of the town, but 
Larochejaquelein carried it by assault, 
and dispersed the enemy. Meanwhile 
General L^chelle, and the Convention, 
who flattered themselves that the in- 
surrection was crushed by the victory 
of Chollet, were beyond measure asto- 
nished by the discovery that the Roy- 
alists had crossed the river without 
loss, and were in a situation menacing 
alike to Angers and Nantes. After 
much hesitation it was resolved to di- 
vide the Republican army into two co- 
lumns^ the one of which was to cross 
at Nantes, and the other by the bridge 
of C^, and unite for the pursuit of Ihe 
royal army. Ldchelle came up with 
them while still occupying the town of 
Laval ; and, dividing lus army into two 
columns, commenced an attack. La- 
rochejaquelein flew through the ranks, 
and addressed these energetic words to 



I his soldiers : " To efface now the re- 
membrance of your former defeats is 
the only salvation that remains to you. 
On your arms now depend not only 
your own lives, and those of your wives 
and children, but the throne of France, 
and the attars of God. Let us then 
advance to victory; the Bretons ex- 
tend their arms to receive you — ^they 
wiU aid us to reconquer our hearths ; 
but now we must conquer ; a defeat 
would be irreparable ruin." Lescure 
insisted upon being carried in a litter 
through the ranks, and sharing in the 
dangers that awaited them. Ammated 
by these examples, the Royalists ad- 
vanced to the encounter in close co- 
lumn. By a vigorous charge at the 
head of a small body of horse, Stofflet 
made himself master of some pieces of 
cannon, of which his troops were en- 
tirely destitute, which he immediately 
turned against the enemy ; Laroche- 
jaquelein and Royrand pressed them 
severely in :hront, while another column, 
headed by Dehargues, turned their 
flank, and attacked them in rear. The 
y endeans had to deal with the redoubt- 
able garrison of Mayence, but they 
fought with the courage of despair, 
and on no former occasion had exhi- 
bited more enthusiastio valour. After 
a desperate struggle, the Republicans 
began to give way ; they were pursued 
with loud shouts by the Royalists as 
far as Chateau Gontier, where a bat- 
tery of cannon for a moment arrested 
their progress; but Larochejaquelein 
threw himself on theguns, carried them, 
and pursued the enemy through the 
town with great slaughter. On reach- 
ing the open country on the opposite 
side, they dispersed,^ and with great 
difficulty, and in utter confusion, by 
diverging lines, reached the towns of 
Rennes and Nantes. 

72. In this battle, the garrison of 
Mayence, vrhiGk had inflicted such 
losses on the Y endeans, was almost en- 
tirely destroyed ; the total loss of the 
Republicans was twelve thousand men, 
and nineteen pieces of cannon. Of their 
whole army, scarcely seven thousand 
coidd be rallied at Angers after the 
action. General L^cheUe was so over- 
whebued by the disaster that he re- 
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signed the command in despair, and 
retired to Tours, where anxiety and 
chagrin soon brought him to an un- 
timely end. On the day when this 
astonishing victory was gained, Barr^ 
annoimced the extinction of tiie war 
of La Vendue in the Convention in the 
following terms : *' La Vendue is no 
more. Montaign and Chollet are in 
our power; the brigands are every- 
where exterminated ; a profound soli- 
tude reigns in the Socage, covered with 
adies and watered with tears. The 
death of Bonchamp alone is equivalent 
to a victory.*' Abandoning themselves 
to the most tumultuous joy at this in- 
telligence, the people danced in all the 
public plAoes of Pari% and everywhere 
the exclamation was heard, '* La Ven- 
due is no more 1 " It may be con- 
ceived, then, what was the public con- 
sternation when, a few days after, it 
was discovered that the Republican 
army was dispersed, and that the capi- 
tal itself was open to them. 

73. This glorious victory restored at 
once the Yendean cause. The remains 
of the Republican army had fled in dif- 
ferent directions to Rennes, Angers, and 
Nantes, and nothing remained to pre- 
vent the Royalists firom marching either 
to Paris, Nantes, or Alen9on. Gkneral 
Lenoir, in his report to the Convention, 
declared, ** The rebels may now drive 
us before them to Paris, if tiiey choose." 
Unfortunately they were led, by the 
hopes of succours from England, to di- 
rect their march to the coasty and thus 
they lost i^e moment of decisive suo- 
cess. After remaining nine days at 
Laval, to restore some degree of order 
in the army, they advanced to Fou- 
g^res, in the hope of being reinforced 
by recruits from Brittany, and of draw- 
ing nearer the expected aid from Great 
Britain. Here two emigrants arrived 
with despatches from the British gov- 
ernment, whioh, after assuring the Yen- 
deans of the desire of EngUmd to aid 
them, and recommending Granville as 
the point of debarkation, promised suc- 
cour on their arrival at that port This 
offer removed every hesitation as to 
their plans. The prospect of obtaining 
a seaport town, defended by fortifica- 
tions, where they oould at once deposit 



in safety tiie crowd of helpless moutiis 
which encumbered the army, obtaia a 
firm footing for their stores, and open 
a direct communication with the power- 
ful allies who seemed to be advancing 
to their assistanoe, dispeQed evecy doubt. 
They determined, in oonsequenee^ to 
march to Granville^ and despatched an 
aniswer by the British envoy, in which, 
after expressing their int^tions, and 
explaining their wanta^ they entreated 
that a princeof the blood might be sent 
to assume the command, and terminate 
the divisions which already began to 
paralyse their movements Meanwhile^ 
the Republicans did everything in their 
power to repair their disasten; and 
while Elleber laboured assiduously at 
Angers to reorganise his army, the Con- 
vention issued a bloody decree, in which 
they ordered that ** every city which 
should receive the rebels, give thena 
snoeour, or &il to repel them by all the 
means in its power, should be treated 
as a city in revolt^ razed to the ground, 
and the whole property of the inhaln- 
tants confiscated to the Republic" For- 
tnnatdy, the weakness of their arms on. 
the right bank of the Loire iHwventad 
this atrocious decree from beiing qodb- 
rally carried into execution. 

74 At Fougte«B the army sustained 
an irreparable loss by the death of H 
de Lescure, who sank at length under 
the consequences of the wound he had 
receiyed at the battle of GhoUsI^ and 
the protracted suffering and anxiety 
whi<di he had since undeigonei IBe 
awaited the approach of death with his 
usual serenity. " Open the windows," 
said he to his wife, who was watching 
by his bedside i^'is it dear?" <'Tes," 
said she, '' the sun is [^lining."— '< I 
have, then," replied the dying general, 
'* a veil before my eyes. I always 
thought tiiat my wound was mortal : I 
have no longer any doubt of it My 
dearest! I am about to leave you ; that 
is my sole regret, and that I have not 
been able to r^lace the king upon the 
throne. I leave you in the midst of a 
civil war, with a helpless ihfant^ and 
another in your bosom — ^that is what 
distresses m& For myself I have no 
fears : I have often seen death befiM» 
me, and it has no terrors : I hope to go 
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to heareiL It is jovl alone tlutt I re- 
gret/' ood here his eyes filled with tears; 
** I hoped to have made yoa happy. 
Forgive me now, if ever I have caused 
you distress; and console yourself witii 
thinking that I shall be in heayen. I 
carry with me the blessed presentiment 
that the Almighty will watch over your 
days." He soon after breathed his 
last, while a smile of benerolance still 
lingered on his features ; and the pious 
care of his relations committed hun to 
the earth, in an unknown place of se- 
pulture, where his body was preserred 
from the insults which the fury of the 
BepuUicans would haye inflicted on his 
remains. 

75. The Yendeans, haring at length 
recoTered from their fatigues, adyaneed 
slowly to Granville, whidi ihey sur- 
rounded with thirty thousand combat- 
ants. Their march had been so much 
delayed by their encumbrances, that 
no hope remained of suipzising the 
place, and the want of heavy artillery 
precluded the possibility of biwaohing 
its ramparts. It was therefore resolved 
to attempt an escalade, for the SBg^ish 
succours had not arrived, and the div 
cumstancoB of the army rendered im- 
mediate sueceM indispensable. Soon 
scaling-ladders were prepared, and the 
Royalists, after having in vain sum- 
moned the place, advanced to tibie as- 
sault Such was the ardour of the 
soldiers, that they not only made them- 
selves masteraof the subu]4)s, butrushed 
into the outworks, and some of the 
bravest even mounted the rampart, 
supplying the want of scaling-ladders, 
which proved too shorty by tibeir bay- 
onets, which they stuck into the cre- 
vices of the walls. The garrison, panio- 
struck, were flying from the top, when 
a deserter exclaimed — ^'^ Treason I we 
are betrayed!" and the impetuous 
crowd, yielding to the impulse, preci- 
pitated themselves back into the ditch. 
The attack continued, but not having 
been preceded by any reoonnoissanoe, 
and being canied on in utter ignorance 
of the works, it took place on the least 
accessible front, and where the assail- 
ants were exposed to a severe flanking 
fire from the armed vessels in the har- 
bour. Notwithstanding the mostheroic 



exertiaMi, the Vendeans were lepubed, 
and tiie Republican commander, seeii^^ 
no other way of driving them out of the 
suburbs, set fire to them himself, and 
the conflagration, being aided by a high 
wind, soon reduced them to ashes. The 
peasante, at the eamestentroaty of ^eir 
leaders, returned a second time to the 
assault over the smoking ruins of the 
suburbs ; but this attack was again un- 
successful Their priests animated thdor 
courage, by marching attheir head with 
the crucifGc in tiieir hands; the offioera 
led <»i the oohmms, and over the smok- 
ing ruinsof the houaesthe ardent troops 
rushed farward, regardless of the storm 
of musketry and grape which showered 
down upon them from the rampart, and 
a severe flankingflro from Hkib gun-beats 
in tiie harbour. The palisades were 
broken down, the ditch crossed, and in 
some placeseven the rampart was sealed. 
But the resistance of the Republieans 
was as brave as the wwanlt ; end after 
a murderous oonfliet ef siz*and-thirty 
hours, Henri de Laiochejaquelein was 
rductantly compelled to order a retraat, 
after sostuning a loss of eighteen hun- 
dred men. 

7A. After this check, Larochejafue- 
lein and Stotfiet detemoned to advance 
to Caen, where a strong Royalist party 
was known to exist: and IJbey haid ajr 
ready set out at the head of the cavalry 
for tiiat purpose, when a revolt broke 
out among tiie troops. The authority 
of the chiefs was immediately disre- 
garded; the Prince ef Tahnont^ accused 
of a design to eseape to Jersey, was 
seized by the mutineers, and with dif- 
ficulty rescued from instant death. 
Larochejaquelein's voice was contemn- 
ed; Stofflet alone preserved any autho- 
rity over the troops. The peasants, 
who had never been subjected to regu- 
lar discipline, and could not be made 
to comprehend the plan of operatiens 
which ^ir leaders had adopted, loudly 
exdaimed against any further continu- 
ance of their wearisome march, and in- 
sisted upon immediately returning to 
their homes. The generals, after ex- 
hausting eveiy effort of reason and elo- 
quence, were compelled to yield to the 
torrent, and orders were given to the 
whole army to move towards the Loire> 
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to ihe infinite joy of the soldiers, who 
•declared that they would secure a pas- 
sage at Angers l^ough its walls were 
made of iron. 

77. The army, on its return home- 
wards, took the road of Pontorson. 
Bossignol, haying collected a body of 
eighteen thousand men, endeavoured 
to defend that town, and a furious con- 
flict took place in the streets ; but the 
attack of the Royalists, who felt that 
they must force their way sword in 
hand to La Vendue, was irresistible. 
The Republicans were driven at the 
point of the bayonet through the streets, 
their cannoneers cutdown at their guns, 
and the whole army defeated, with the 
loss of all their baggage and artil- 
lery. Rossignol fell back to Dol, where, 
having received considerable reinforce- 
ments, and been joined by another Re- 
publioEin army, which raised his force 
to thirty-five thousand men, he endea- 
voured to make head against the enemy, 
and bar their return to La Vendue. On 
the approach of the Royalists, however, 
he evacuated the town ; and its single 
«nd spacious street was crowded by 
carriages, artillery, and baggage-wag- 
gons, and above sixty thousand persons 
who encumbered the army. At mid- 
night, the action commenced by a vi- 
gorous attack of the Republicans on 
the advanced guard of the Royalists 
•drawn up in front of the town; the 
alarm was immediately given, and the 
troops hastily sprang to their arms, 
■amidst the prayers and tears of their 
wives and children, who saw no pos- 
sible escape but in their valour. The 
rattiing of the ai'tillery, the cries of the 
soldiers, the gleaming of the sabres in 
torchlight as the horsemen shook them 
in the air when advancing to the charge, 
the fleeting illumination of the shells 
which burst on all sides, filled the help- 
less multitude with terror and agitation. 
The first attack of the Royalists was 
entirely successful, and the Republicans 
were driven back two leagues; but their 
left wing and reserve, having been 
suddenly assailed, when disordered by 
success, by Rossignol's right, was 
thrown into confusion, and driven 
back with great loss to the town. 

78. The confusion there soon be- 



came indescribable : the fugitives broke 
through the unarmed crowd, while the 
horsemen trampled under foot men, wo- 
men, and children in their flight ; and 
the street was covered with wounded 
and dying victims, imploring their 
countrymen not to desert them in their 
distress. In this extremity the chiefe 
were in such despair that they sought 
death : Henri de Larochejaquelein re- 
mained several minutes with his arms 
folded in front of a battery; while 
d'Autichamp, Marigny, and ike other 
leaders, exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to stop the fugitives; and Stofflet, 
who had at first been carried away by 
the torrent, made the most vigorous 
efforts to check it The women even 
snatched their fusils from the soldiers, 
and discharged them at the enemy; 
and the priests, with the cross in their 
hands, exhorted them to return to the 
combat. The curate of Ste Harie de 
R^, in particular, from an eminence 
harangued the men in the most ener- 
getic strains. " My children," said he, 
" I will march at your head with the 
crucifix in my hands. Let those who 
will follow me fall on their knees, and 
I will give them absolution — ^if they 
fall, they will be received into paradise; 
but the cowards who betray Qod and 
their families will be massacred by the 
Blues, and their souls consigned to 
helL" Above two thousand men fell 
on their knees, received absolution, 
and I'etmned to the battle, with the 
curate at their head, exclaiming, ''Vive 
le Roi I Nous aliens en Paradis." 
Stimulated in this manner, the soldiers 
renewed the combat. Ere long, such 
was the fury of the contending parties 
that they seized each other, and tore 
their bodies with their hands when 
their ammunition was exhausted; so 
completely were the ranks intermingled, 
that frequently the Vendeans and Re- 
publicans were served with aumiuni- 
tion from the same tumbrils. At length 
the valour of the Royalists prevailed ; 
the battskiions of volunteers in the Re- 
publican army began to fall into con- 
fusion, and soon the rout became gene^ 
nd; tJie whole army disbanded and 
fied, some to Rennes and others to 
Foug^res, leaving six thousand killed 
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and woimded on the field of battle; 
while the Royalists, headed by their 
priests, returned to Dol, and hastened 
to the churches to return thanks to 
Heaven for their unhoped-for escape 
from so desperate a situation. 

79. The Republicans were repulsed, 
but not defeated. They retu'ed to a 
position which they had strongly forti- 
fied around the town of Antrain, and 
there still barred the line of the Royal- 
ists' march. At noon they were at- 
tacked at all points by the Yendeans, 
headed by Larochejaquelein, who was 
fearful to allow the first moments of 
enthusiasm, consequent on their vic- 
tory, to pass away without achieving 
decisive success. For long the obsti- 
nacy of the Republicans arrested the 
furious onset of the Yeudeans, but at 
length their intrenchments were carried, 
and they fled on all sides. The victors 
entei^ Antrain pell-mell with the fugi- 
tives, and a scene of matchless horror 
ensued in the crowded streets of Jbhat 
town. In the confusion of the flight, 
the soldiers, the camp followers, and 
the wounded, were crowded amidst the 
artillery and baggage -waggons ; the 
whole fell together into the hands of 
the Royalists, and there was great 
danger that an indiscriminate massacre 
wo\dd be perpetrated by the troops, 
now wrought up by the cruelties of 
the Republicans to the highest pitch 
of exasperation. But their leaders in- 
terposed, and signalised their triumph 
by an extraordmary act of humanity. 
The woimded who had been taken were 
not only treated and clothed with the 
same care as their own soldiers, but 
they were all sent back, without ex- 
change, to Rennes, with a letter to the 
Republican authorities there, in which, 
after recounting the atrocious cruelty 
of their troops in La Vendue, they 
added, " but it is by acts of humanity 
that the Royal army avenges the mas- 
sacres of its enemies." 

80. These great victories again re- 
stored the Royalist afiairs ; for, during 
the first confusion following their de- 
feat, the Republicans were in no con- 
dition to have prevented them from 
reaching the bridge of C^ or Saumur, 
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or even making themselves mastem of 
Nantes or Granville, from which the 
garrisons had now been withdrawn. 
After long deliberation, the generals 
determined to march back to the latter 
place, which would now become an 
easy prey, and where they might both 
disencumber themselves of their fol- 
lowers, and open a communication with 
England. But no sooner was this de- 
termination known than the troops 
again broke out into open revolt ; and 
so vehement was the tumult^ that it 
could only be appeased by an imme- 
diate change of the destination of the 
army to Angers. " Consider," said 
they, "how formidable the Ilepublic 
is : have we not invariably found that 
a bloody combat is but the prelude to 
another still more bloody ; are we not 
weakened by immense losses, and to- 
tally inadequate to head an insurrection 
in Brittany ? What can we do, on an 
inhospitable soil, without succour, with- 
out support, often witiiout food ? Let 
us return to the land which gave ua 
birth ; we shall find at least some ves- 
tiges of our altars, and some remains 
of our homes, where wo may find shel- 
ter, or in the last extremity be allowed 
to repose in unmolested graves. Our 
corpses will not there, as here, become 
the food of vultures and beasts of prey. 
What do we expect iroux the Bretons ? 
Do they not treat us like wandering 
brigands? Let us, therefore, hasten to 
regain La Vendue : Charette is still re- 
doubtable amidst its woods ; let us unite 
our standards to his, and he may yet 
lead us to victory." These discourses 
inflamed the minds of the people to 
such a degree, that all efforts to sway 
them became fruitless. In vain the 
colours were displayed on the road to 
Pontorson, and tiie chiefs made every 
effort to induce the soldiers to follow 
them; a mutiny more terrible than 
that at Granville ai*ose on all sides, and 
the leaders were reluctantly obliged to 
take the road to the Loire. Thither, 
accordingly, they marched by Foug^res, 
Em^e, and Laval, without being dis- 
quieted by the enemy; but the courage 
of the soldiers was much abated by the 
spectacles of horror which met them 
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in revisitmg iSioBe towns wluoh they 
had fonnerly occupied. EverywlieM 
the sick, the wounded, the childiren 
who had been left behind, had been 
massacred by the Bepnblieans, and 
their bodies still lay unbuiied in the 
streets ; eyen the owners olf the houses 
who haid given them shelter had been 
pnt to the sword wii^ merciless flere- 
rity. Every oneapproached Angers with 
the conviction that sooner orlitter,in1&e 
progress of this terrible war, he would 
perish in the field or on the sosffold. 

81. Angers, surreonded by an old 
wiJl, and encumb^edby vast faubourgs, 
was defended only by a small garrison, 
and, on the approach of the Royalists, 
General Danican had thrown himself 
into it with his brigade, less in the hope 
of making good the place, than of se- 
curing for it terms of capitulation. If 
the troops had known how to conduct 
a coup-de-maiUf it would have fallen an 
easy prey, and the whole measures of 
the Convention would have been defeat- 
ed. But the attack was not conducted 
with more skill than that of Granville, 
and the troops, worn out by fatigue and 
suffering, did not display their wonted 
bravery. For long they confined them- 
selves to a distant cannonade ; but «t 
length, after thirty hours of murderous 
conflict, they had reached the rampart, 
and were commenoingthe escalade, when 
their rear was assailed by the Be^bU- 
oan cavalry, who had been detached by 
Bossignol to harass ihe besiegers. Th» 
attack was quickly repulsed 1^ M. For^ 
estier with the Yendean horse ; never^ 
theless, such was the confusion pro- 
duced by this unforeseen alarm that a 
sudden panic instantly seized tbe army; 
they left the walls, and began to file off 
in confasion, without orders, towards 
Baug^. The chiefs did their utmost to 
bring them back to the assault, but in 
vain ; they even went so far as to pro- 
mise them the pillage of the to^ if 
they were successful: but sucdi was 
the virtue of these simple people, even 
amidst all theirsufferings, that they re- 
jected the proposal with horror, and 
declared that God would abandon them 
if such a project was again entertained. 

82. No sooner had the army reached 
Baug^ than they perceived the ruinous 



cmnequences of the%tep th^hadtafcen. 
There were no meoDfi ctf passing tiie 
Loire in that line but by Saumur or 
Toun, the bridges of wbich, defended 
by numerous garrisons, afforded nd 
prospect of effecting the object A\mi- 
versal constemation seized the troops ; 
though in sight of their homes, they 
were utterly unable ix> cross the river. 
The sick mtultiplied with fri^tful ra- 
pidrty ; the cries of the wounded, who 
were abandoned on 'the march, harrow- 
ed '©very heart ; the severity of the 
weatherr, the dr^tdful roads, the &mine 
which began to prevail, tiie weeping 
crowd who surrounded the soldiers, un- 
nerved the strongest hearts. The ch^sfis 
knew not What to do ; the men were in 
despair. -In'this estremity, the firmness 
of M. de Lorochejaquelein did not de- 
sert him, and after carefully weighing 
every consideration, it was resolved to 
akter the destination of the army, and 
move by La Fl^che upon Mans. The 
retreat was protected by a strong rear- 
guard ; but no danger was apprehend- 
ed in front. Great, then, was the con- 
sternation of the troops when, on ar- 
riving at La Flk^, they found tibe 
bridge broken down, and five thousand 
men occupying the opposite bank of 
the river, while their rear was vehe- 
mently assailed. But the presence of 
mind of the general saved them firom 
apparent Tttin. Ord^ing the rearguard 
to keep firm, he took tl^e bundled of 
his boldest horsemen, and put a grena- 
deir en erowpe behind each; withthishe 
crossed the stream at a ford a short dis- 
tance farther up, at nightfall, and attack- 
ed the Republicans in the dark. A panic 
instantly seized their troops, who dis- 
persedandfledin all directions, whileLa- 
rochegaquelein re-established thebridge, 
and gave a day's repose to his wearied 
army, after which they continued their 
march without opposition to Mans. 

83. Tliis town was destined to wit- 
ness the ruin of the Royalist cause. Tlie 
troops arrived there in such a state of 
fatigue, depression, and suffering, that 
it was easy to foresee that they would 
be unable to withstand a vigorous at- 
tack ; six months of incessant marches 
and combats had weakened their re- 
solution, as well as exhausted their 
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strength. They were in the state 'of 
the ^ench army on their retreat from 
Moscow, with liiis additional circum- 
stance of aggravation, that an exhaust- 
ed mtiltitude, equal in number to the 
soldiers, encumbered i;he army, and 
melted every heart by the spectacle of 
their sufferings. The numbers of sick 
and wounded rendered a halt of a few 
days absolutelynecessary ; and l^s gave 
time to the Republican generals to con- 
cert measures for their destruction. 
Forces were accumulating on all sides ; 
Harceau, Westennann, and Kleber, had 
assembled forty thousand men, with 
whom they assailed the exhausted 
Royalist army, which was in no condi- 
tion to resist an atta<^ They made, 
nevertheless, a heroic defence, though 
only twelve thousand could be collect- 
ed in a condition fit to faee the enemy. 
Larochejaquelein posted the bravest of 
his troops in a fir wood, from whence 
fhey kept up so heavy a fire as long 
held in check the left of the RepubH- 
cans ; but, Eleber having driven back 
the division of Stoffiet from its posi- 
tion, the whole army was borne back- 
wards like a torrent into the town. 
There, however, they resisted in the 
most obstmate manner. Larochejaque- 
lein pointed his cannon down all the 
streets leading to the great square, and 
filled the whole houses in ilie streets 
with musketeers ; a terrible fire arose 
on an sides, and increased the horrors 
of a nocturnal combat Bilt after a 
frightful night of carnage, the Repub- 
lican columns had gained ground in 
every quarter; Larochejaquelein had 
two horses killed under him ; and, in 
spite of his utmost efforts, the mighty 
crowd was forced out of the town, and 
disbanded when they reached the plain 
on the other side. 

84. The SQiene of confusion and hor- 
ror which there ensued defies all de- 
scription. Larochejaquelein in vain 
assembled fifteen hundred men to ohedL 
the advance of the victorious columns ; 
he was wounded and overturned in the 
tumult, his band dispersed, and the Re- 
publicans commenced anindiscriminate 
massacreoftheshrieking fugitives. Ten 
thousand soldiers and an -equal num- 
ber of women and children, perished 



under their TelentlesB swords ; while 
almost all the artilleiy, and an inoalctL- 
lable quantity of baggage, fell into the 
hands of the victors. Sueh as survived 
owed their escape chiefly to the heroism 
of tiie Chevalier Duhoux, and Viscount 
Sc^aux, whowitheighthundred brave 
men maintained their ground to the 
very last, and with their oWn hands 
disohai'ged the guns of a battery which 
covered the rearguard, after all the 
cannoneers had fallen by their side. 
The pitiless RepubUcans massacred the 
women and children by thousands; 
youth, grace, rank, and beauty, were 
alike d»regarded; and the vast crowd 
which had flocked together to avoid de- 
struction, perished under incessant dis- 
chai^ges of grape-shot^ or platoons of 
musketry, before the eyes of the oom- 
missioners of the Convention. 

85. Such of the Royalists as had es- 
caped the carnage reassembled at Laval 
two days afterwards, and it was resolv- 
ed to move to Anoenis, v^th the design 
of again attempting the passage of the 
Loire. A single boat alone was found 
in that town ; but four large vessels, 
laden with hay, were on the opposite 
side, which were guarded by patrols of 
the enemy. Henride Larochejaquelein, 
finding that no one had courage to at- 
tempt their seizure, himseif leaped into 
the boat; whileano^er, which had been 
brought in a uart, bore M. de Langexie 
and eighteen soldien. Theriver, swollen 
with winter rains, was flowing in an 
impetuous torrent and all eyes were 
fixed with agonising anxiety ontiiefrail 
barks on which the safSety of the whole 
depended. At length'they reached the 
opposite shore, and the peasants began 
with ardour to work «t unloading the 
vessels of their oaxgoes, when a detach- 
ment of Republicans appeared on the 
coast> where they had landed, and >at- 
tacked and dispersed the soldiers of La- 
rochejaquelein, who was compelled to 
seek re^ge in a neighbouring foresL 
At the same time a gun-boat of the 
enemy appeared in the river, and, b^a 
few dischuges, sunk all ihte rafts, which, 
with eager haste, the peasaots had been 
forming to transport themselves over, 
while the advanced guard of Wester- 
mann assailed the veer. Thus, at the 
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very moment when his skill was most 
required, the army foond'^itself depriv- 
ed of its leader. 

86. Despair now seized upon the 
troops, who fled in confusion, without 
either provisions or leaders, to Nort, 
and thence, through a heavy fall of 
snow, to Savenay. The army melted 
away on kll sides ; the sick and wounded 
were abandoned, the most intrepid 
straggled in detached parties to the 
banks of the Loire, and above one thou- 
sand were ferried over in the night, and 
formed the nucleus from whence those 
intrepid bands of Chouans wero formed, 
who so long desolated the Morbihan ; 
while some, with less resolution, sur- 
rendered themselves to the Republicans, 
in hopes of that amnesty which they 
held out as a treacherous snare to their 
prostrated enemies. Hardly ten thou- 
sand, of whom only six thousand were 
armed, could be assembled at Savenay, 
where, nevertheless, they made a gallant 
defence. Their leaders, M. de Marigny, 
fleuriot, the Prince de Talmont, and 
other indomitable chie&, urged the men 
to combat with the courage of despair; 
all the wounded who could sit on horse- 
back were led out to the fight; and even 
young women and boys seized the mus- 
kets of their fathers and brothers, and 
joined the array. Long, and with heroic 
resolution, they held the immense col- 
umns of the Republicans in check ; and 
when at length they were obliged to 
retire, they fell back in good order, 
with the women in front, and the few 
pieces of artillery they had left facing 
about in the rear, till the last cartridge 
and cannon-shot in the army was ex- 
pended. Even after they could no 
longer dischai^e their pieces, the rear- 
guiurd continued to fight with imshaken 
bravery with their swords and bayonets, 
till they all fell under the fire of the 
Republicans. "lezaminedtheirbodies," 
said the Republican general in his de- 
spatch to Merlin de Thionville, " and 
recognised the stem expression, the in- 
vincible resolution, of Chollet and Laval. 
The men who could conquer such ene- 
mies, have nothing to fear from other 
nations. That war, so often styled in 
ridicule a contest with brigands and pea- 
sants, has been the severest tried of the 



Republic I now feel that we shall have 
child's play with our other enemies.*' 

87. This defeat was a mortal stroke 
to the Yendean cause : of eighty thou- 
sand souls who had crossed the Loire 
six weeks before, scarcely three thou- 
sand got back in detached bodies to La 
Yendie. Concealed by the courageous 
hospitality of the peasants, numbers 
were saved &om the savage cruelty of 
their pursuers, among whom were Mes- 
dames de Larochejaquelein and Bon- 
champ, who escaped unparalleled dan- 
gers, and lived to fascinate the world 
by the splendid story of their husbands' 
virtues and their own misfortunes. 
Others, less fortunate, fell into the hands 
of the Republicans, who hunted them 
down night and day during the dread- 
ful winter of 1794, and led to prison 
and the scaffold the noblest blood in 
France. 

88. In war everything depends upon 
rapidity of execution, and an accurate 
attention to time ; the moment of suc- 
cess, once allowed to escape, seldom 
returns. Hardly had the Royalist stand- 
ards disappeai>9d h-om the shores of 
Brittany, when the tardy English suc- 
cours, C3mmanded by Lord Moira, who 
had exerted himself to the utmost to 
accelerate the preparations, appeared 
on the coast of Cherbourg, having on 
board eight English battalions, four 
thousand Hanoverians, and two thou- 
sand emigrants — ^in all ten thousand 
men. They looked out in vain for the 
expected signals, and after remaining on 
the coast for some days, and receiving 
intelligence of the defeat of the Royalists 
at Granville, returned to Guernsey, 
where the expedition was broken up. 
Had the succour arrived on the coast a 
fortnight sooner — ^had even a few Eng- 
lish frigates appeared off Granville dm-- 
ing the assault, to intimidate the Re- 
publicans, and encourage the Royalists 
— ^the town would have been taken, the 
junction of the English troops with the 
Royalists effected, and the united forces 
might have reached the capital. 

89. But slowness in preparation, and 
utter ignorance of the value of time in 
war, blasted all the English combina- 
tions at this period, and caused them 
repeatedly to throw away the fairest 
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chances of bringing the contest to a 
successful issue at its veiy outset. The 
rulers of England would do well to re- 
flect on this, on the next occasion when 
they are involved in hostilities. Previ- 
ous foresight and prepaiution, vigilance 
and punctualiiy in execution^ are the 
soul of war, and generally bring early 
and decisive success to the party which 
exerts them. Never was there a fairer 
opportunity of co-operating with effect 
with the Continental Royalists than on 
this occasion. The expedition beyond 
the Loire, unaided as it was by British 
succour, was doubtless ruinous to the 
cause of La Vendue ; and yet never did 
any army so situated achieve such tri- 
umphs as it did before its fatal termi- 
nation. Before it fell, that host, with- 
out magazines or provisions, at the 
distance of forty leagues from its home, 
and surrounded by three hostile armies, 
marched one hundred and seventy 
leagues in sixty days, took twelve cities, 
gained seven battles, killed twenty thou- 
sand of the Republicans, and captm'ed 
one hundred pieces of cannon — ^trophies 
greater than were gained by the vast 
allied armies ih Flanders during the 
whole campaign. Can there be a doubt, 
then, that if ten thousand English sol- 
diera had joined them at Granville, 
they would have borne down all oppo- 
sition, and marched in triumph, amidst 
the acclamations of the inhabitants of 
the west, to Paris ? 

90. While the great bulk of the Ven- 
dean forces was engaged in this perilous 
and fatal expedition, Charette, with a 
few thousand men who adhered to his 
standard, made himself master of the 
Isle of Noirmoutier, where the Repub- 
licans had lefb but a slender gaiTison. 
He immediately began fortifying it with 
care, with the design of making it a 
depot for his sick, wounded, and stores. 
From this place of security he made 
various expeditions into the adjoining 
province, during the winter of 1793-4, 
with various success, until the return 
of the wreck of the Qrand Army from 
its expedition beyond the Loire. Mean- 
while the atrocities of his opponents 
continued. Frequently the Republican 
general wrote to the mayor of a village, 
that if the inhabitants would I'ei&ain 



they should suffer no violence, and hav- 
ing prevailed on them by this deceitful 
pledge not to fly, surrounded it with 
soldiers, and put every living soul to 
death. General Thurreau was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Army of the 
West, and he found himself nominally 
at the head of fifty thousand men, but 
one-half of whom alone were fit for 
active service, the remainder being sick, 
wounded, or exhausted in the hospitals. 
Thurreau commenced his operations by 
a descent on the Isle of Noirmoutier, 
of which he easily made himself master, 
in the absence of Charette. He thei*e 
found d'Elb^e, covered with wounds, 
who had been removed to that place of 
security after the battle of Chollet. 
When the soldiers entered his room, 
where he was unable to rise from his 
bed, they exclaimed, " Here then is 
d'Elb^e at last"—" Yes," he repUed, 
" here is your greatest enemy: if I had 
been able to wield a sword, you should 
never have taken Noirmoutier." He 
underwent a long interrogatory, which 
he answered with equal firmness and 
good faith; and met death with un- 
shaken constancy sitting in his chair, 
from which his wounds disabled him 
from rising. His last words were raised 
to save an innocent man, who was led 
out for execution by his side. The of- 
ficer who presided at the execution,, 
named, after d'Elb^e and two others 
who were placed together, "Wieland 
the traitor, who sold Noirmoutier to 
the rebels." D'Elbde, instantly smu- 
moning up all his strength, exclaimed, 
" No, gentlemen ! Wieland is not a 
traitor! he never aided our party, and 
you are about to put to death an inno- 
cent man ! " But scarcely were the ge-. 
nerous words uttered, when the order 
to fire was given, and the whole four 
fell together. His wife was next day 
executed with the generous hostess who 
had given her shelter in her misfortunes ; 
they both evinced in their last moments 
the same courage which had been dis- 
played by the murdered general Num- 
bers of other Royalists were shot at 
the same time, among whom were the 
two young sons of Maignan de TEcorce, 
who had followed their father to battle 
with a courage beyond their years. 
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91. Henri de Laroch^jaqtielein did 
not long surriTd his brave oomrada 
After his separation from the> army at 
the rout of Mans^ he took refuge in the 
forest of y^aihs, near the Loire^ from 
whence he made frequent incorsions 
upon the Bepublican posts, with such 
success that his little par^- dsoly in- 
creased, and proved a source of imceach 
ing disquietude to the Bepublicana In 
one of his ineuisions he made prisoner 
an adjutant-general, bening an oider to 
proclaim an amnesty to the peasants, 
and massacre them, afber they sub- 
mitted — a disGOvery which contributed 
in a powerful manner to perpetuate the 
war, by taking away all hope from the 
yanquished. He feU at length, the vie* 
tim of his humanity. Approaching two 
Bepublican grenadiers, upon whom his 
party was preparing to £eJl, he ran for^ 
ward, exclaiming, " Surrender ; I give 
you quarter." Hardly were the words 
uttered when the treacherous wretches 
shot him dead on the spot, Hewasaged 
only twenty-one years. When his sol- 
diers had buried him where he fell, they 
•exclaimed, " Kowthis Conyention may 
indeed say that La Vendue no longer 
exists!" 

92. The Prince de Talmont about the 
same time fell a. victim to Bepublican 
revenga He was made prisoner near 
Laval, and after being led about in tri- 
umph from city to dty, for a conaidep* 
able time, was executed in the comi; of 
his own chateau* When brought before 
his judges, he said, ''Descended from 
the La Tr^mouilles, the son of t^e Lord 
of Laval, I was in duty bound to serve 
the king; and I will show in my last 
moments that I wae worthy to defend 
the throna Sixty-eight combat» with 
the Bepublioans have rendered' me £»• 
miliar with death."*--'' Tou are an aris* 
tocrat, and I am a patriot," said the 
judga " Work out your trade," replied 
he ; "I have performed my duty;" Hie^ 
faithful servant was offered his lifo^ but 
he refused to sm'vive his mastery and 
followed him- to the scaffold. The exe- 
cution of these gallant- ohiefi»^ptit an end 
to the first period of the Yendean wan 
It might then have beenr teiminatec^ 
had the Bepublioans made a humane 
use of their victory, and sheared the 



sword of conquest after it had destroy- 
ed its enemies in the field.. But thedark- 
est period of ihe tragedy was approach- 
ing-, and in i^e reerof their armies camo 
those fiends in human form, who ex- 
ceeded even i^e atrooitiea of Marat and 
Bobespierre, and have left a darker statu, 
on French history than the massacre of 
St Baddtolomew, or the-tyranny of Nero 
on that of Boma Their atrocities took 
aH hope from the vanquished; and in 
despair and revenge there sprang up a 
new set of Chottah bands, who, under 
Chairette, Stofflet^ and Tinteniao, long 
maintained the Boyalist cause in the 
western provinces, and proved more 
hurtful to the Bepublicans than all the 
armies of Germany. 

93. Thurreau was the first who com- 
menced against the Yendeans a syste- 
matic war of extermination. He formed 
twelve corpse aptly dotiominated infer' 
nal co2iMn9i«,.who8einstruGtion8 were to 
traverse the country in every direction, 
isolate it froni all communication with 
the rest of the world) carry off or de- 
stroy all the grain and cattle, murder all 
the inhabitants, and bum djown all the 
houses These orduBweie too faithfully 
executed: the infernal columns pene- 
trated the country in evwy direction ; 
men. and women were burned alive ; in- 
fants tossed frt>m bayenet to bayonet. 
Their path might be traced by the con- 
flagration of villages, tiiteir progress 
known by the corpses of the inhabitants. 
A contemporary Bepublican writer has 
left this characterof their exploits : " It 
seemed as if the Yendeans were no 
longer regarded as men ; the pregnant 
woman^ the child in tiie cradle, even the 
beasts of the field; the very stones, the 
houses, the soil itself, appeared to tha 
Bepublioans Miemiee worthy of a total 
extermination." * But from ihis atn>*- 

* " It isipait of my plan, and. the orders of 
the Natiooal Convexition, to carry off all food, 
forege, or means of subsisteiice— every things 
in BOort, from tiliis accursed country ; to give 
the buildings- to the flameaand exterminate 
the inhabitants, for they still \i«iah to starve 
the patxnotst after having slain them by thou- 
sands. I transmit at once the order to you. 
Preventbjrevery means La Vend^ ttom gain- 
ing or retaining' atsingle granary ; hand Uieafc 
over to tha oommiasinnemof the department. 
of Nantes. I give you this order dsfmitelyr 
and' imperatively; you must firom thia mc^ 
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cious warfare arose new difficnltles to 
the invaders. From the consequences of 
their ravages, provisions failed equally 
to them as to their enemiies ; and the 
Chouan bands were swelled by multi- 
tudes who were driven to despair by the 
Qonflagration of their dwellings, and the 
massacre of thjeir relations. Strengthen- 
ed by such recruits, the unconquerable 
Charette maintained the contest^ and 
often took a bloody revenge on his ene- 
mies. Acquainted with every road ami 
point of ambuscade in the country, ca- 
pable of enduring the extremities of 
hunger, serene in danger, cheerful in 
misfortune, a£Ga,ble witl^hi^ soldiers, ior 
exhaustible in resources^ invincible in 
resolution,.he displayed in that guerilla 
warfare the talmts of a consummiate ge- 
neral InvainThucreausentagainsthim 
General Haxo,. one of the ablest of the 
Republican command^ors : his indefEktl- 
gable opponentretreated before him tiU 
ke arriv^ at a favourable place for the 
attack,, and then turning to his men, 
and ordering them to halt, " We have 
retired fear enough," said he : ''now 
is. the time to show the Convention 
that La Vendue still ezista With 
that they precipitated themselves with 
suck fury upon their pursuers that 
the column was broken, and put to 
flight, and General Haso himself slain, 
while bravely endeavouring to restore 
the combat. 

94 While Thurreau was pursuing 
with varied success the syet^n of exter- 
mination in La Vendue, the scaffold was 
ejected at ISantes^ and those infernal 

mttmi gnarantoe me its execution : in a word, 
leave nothing in this proscribed country; 
let all property, food, forage— everything, ab- 
solutely everything— be conveyed to Nantes. " 
— Cabbibr to QsNJDULL Haxo, 28 Frimaire: 
No. 12, SvUetm du Tribunal EdvoktOonnaire 
"^roc^ dt Cabmbb. 

Nor was the executioaof these orders un- 
worthy of tiaeir couoeption. Iliey are thus 
described by an eyewitness on uie laial of 
Carrier : " I have seen mm, loomas and the 
aged infirm, burned alive in their dwelling's ; 
I havet seen a hundred and fifty soldiers vio- 
late women— young girls of from fourteen to 
fifteen yean of age — ^a^rwardsmurder them, 
aadt (oMk. fmm bayonet voimt to bayonet pointy 
Uader «i^<mte torn from oeside their motheia, 
who were strokdied on the pavemenL Yet 
no one dared to say anything."— .O^pstttion 
dft Tsomas—Ptm^ dt GABIUI& Ne. IX 
NouveUe Sirie^ 



executions were comioenced^ which 
hffip^e affixed a stain upon the French 
Eevolution, unequalled sincel&e begin- 
ning of the wodd. A Revolutionary 
Tribunal waa formed there under the 
direction of Carrier, and it soon out- 
sfaripped even the ra]^ progress in 
atrocity of Danton and Robespierre. 
" Their principle," says the Bepublicaa 
historian, " was^ that it was necessary 
to destroy en masse all the prisoners. At 
their command was formed a corps call- 
ed the Legion of Marat, composed of 
the most determined and bloodthirsty 
of the BevolutionistE^ the members of 
whioh'were entitLed, of their own autho- 
rity,, to iiicaroerate any person whom 
they chose.. The number of their pri- 
soners, was floon between three and four 
thousand, andtheydividedamong them- 
selves all their property. Whenever a 
fresh supply of captives was wanted, the 
alarm waa spread oi a counter revolu- 
tion, the ginirale he&t, the cannon 
planted ; and tiiia was immediately fol- 
lowed by innumerable arrests. Nor 
were they long in disposing of the cap- 
tives. The miserable wretches were 
Mther slain with poniards in the pri- 
sons, or Gamed out in a vessel and 
drowned by wholesale in the Loire. 
On one occasion, a hundred ' fanatical 
priests,* as they were termed, were 
taken out togeUier, stripped of their 
clothes^ and precipitated into the waves. 
The same vessel served for many of 
these noyades ; and the horror expressed 
by many of the citizens for that mode 
of execution, formed the ground for 
fresh arrests and increased murders. 
Womffli big with child, children eight, 
nine, and ten years of age, were thrown 
together into the stream, on the banks 
of which, men, armed with sabres, were 
placed to cut them down, if the waves 
should throw them undrowned on the 
shore. The citizens, with loud shrieks, 
implored the lives of the little innocents, 
and numbers offered to adopt them as 
their own ; but, though a few were 
granted to their urgent entreaty, the 
greater part were doomed to destruc- 
tion. Thus were consigned to the grave 
whole generations at once — ^the orna- 
ment of the present, the hope of the 
future." 8q immense were the num- 
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bers of those who were cut off by the 
guillotine, or mowed down hyfutiUades, 
that three hundred men were occupied 
for six weeks, in covering with earth 
the vast multitude of corpses that filled 
the trenches which had been cut in the 
Place of the' Department at Nantes, to 
receive the dead bodies. Ten thousand 
died of disease, pestilence, and horror, 
in the prisons of that department 
alone.* 

95. On one occasion, by orders of 
Carrier, twenty-three of the Royalists, 
on another twenty-four, were guillo- 
tined together, without any triaL The 
executioner remonstrated, but in vain. 
Among them were many children of 
seven or eight years of age, and seven 
women; the executioner died two or 
thi'ee days after, with horror at what 
he himself had done. At another time, 
one hundred and forty women, incar- 
cerated as suspected, were drowned to- 
gether, though actively engaged in mak- 
ing bandages and shirts for the Repub- 
lican soldiers. So great was the multi- 
tude of captives who were brought in 
on all sides, that the executioners, as 
well as the company of Marat, declared 
themselves exhausted with fatigue ; uid 
a new method of disposing of them was 
adopted, boiTowed from Nero, but an 
improvement on the plan of that tyrant. 
A hundred, or a hundred and fifty vic- 
tims, for the most part women and 
children, were crowded together in a 
boat, with a concealed trap-door in the 
bottom, which was conducted into the 
middle of the Loire ; at a signal given, 
the crew leapt into another boat, the 
bolts were withdrawn, and the shiiek- 

*«Four en repr^nter les tragiques his- 

toircB, 
Je les peins dans le meurtre ^ Tonvi tri- 

omphants, 
Rome entibre noytfe an sanff de see en&nts ; 
Ijes uns ttsaftHBJn^ dans les places pub- 

liques, 
Les ftutres dans le sein de leurs dioux do- 

mestiques ; 
Le mtfchant par le priz au crime encouxagi^ 
Le marl par sa femme en son lit^rs^ 
Le fils tout d^uttant du meurtre ae son 

■phre, 
Et sa tdte & lamain demandant son salaire ; 
Sans pouvoir exprimer par tant d'honibles 

traits, 
Qu'un crayon imparfut de leur sanglante 

paix." 

CinnOf Act i. scene 8. 



ing victims sank into the waves, amidst 
the laughter of the company of Marat^ 
who stood on the banks to cut down 
any who approached the shore. This 
was what Carrier called his Republican 
Baptisms. The Republican Marriages 
were, if possible, a still greater refine* 
ment in cruelty. Two persons of dif- 
ferant sexes, generally an old man and 
an old woman, or a young man and 
young woman, bereft of every species 
of dress, were bound together, and after 
being left in torture in that situation 
for half an hour, thrown into the river. + 
On one occasion, one of these victims 
was a woman who had just come out 
of travail : hardly was she delivered of 
the infant when she was stripped, boand 
to a maji, and, after an hour's exposure 
in that way, despatched by strokes of 
the sabre. It was ascertained, by au- 
thentic documents, that six hundred 
children had, on one occasion alone, 
perished by the inhuman species of 
death styled the republican baptisms. 
The noyades at Nantes alone amounted 
to twenty-five, on each of which occa- 
sions from eighty to a hundred and 
fifty persons perished; and such was 
the quantity of corpses accumulated in 
the Loire, that the water of that river 
was infected so as to render a public 
ordinance necessary, forbidding the use 
of it by the inhabitants. No leas than 
eighteen thousand perished, in these 
ways, or by the guillotine, in Nantes 
alone, during the administration of 
Canier ; % and the mariners, when 
they heaved their anchors, frequently 

t "What words can paint those execrable 
times, 

The subtjeots* sufferings and the tyrant's 
crimes I 

That blood, those murders, O ye gods, re- 
place 

On his own head, and on his impious race 1 

The living and the dead, at his command. 

Were coupled face to &ce, and hand to 
hand, 

Till, choked with stench, in loath'd em- 
braces tied. 

The lingering wretches pined away and 

Xneid,yV\. 
X " 18,000 hommesauraientp&ri par la guil- 
lotine, etl0,0004taient incaro^rtedansl'entre- 
p6t; et c'^tait Ganrierqui commandaittoutea 
oes atrooitds.— IWpontum crALTABOcm, AA- 
mttUiC»Yi<mrdu2><paiiiMiild«aiitfal; BvM- 
UHduTrib.Riv. lTol9, i».7i. 
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'bi'oiiglit up boats charged with corpses. 
Birds of prey flocked t6 the shores, and 
fed on human flesh; while the very 
fish became so poisonous as to induce 
an order of the municipality of Nantes, 
prohibiting them to be te^en by the 
fishermen. 

96. The scenes in the prisons which 
preceded these horrid executions ex- 
ceeded all i^t romance has figured of 
the terrible. Many women died of ter- 
ror the moment a man entered their 
cells, conceiving that they were about 
to be led out to the noyades; the floors 
were covered with the bodies of their 
infants, numbers of whom were yet 
quivering in the agonies of death. On 
one occasion, the inspector entered the 
prison to seek for a child, where the 
evening before he had left above three 
hundred infants ; they were all gone in 
the morning, having been drowned the 
preceding night. To every representa- 
tion of ti^e citizens in favour of these 
innocent victims. Carrier answered, 
"They are all vipers; let them be 
stifled." Three hundred young women 
of Nantes were drowned by him in one 
night; so far from having had any 
share in political discussions, they were 
of the unfortunate class who live by 
the pleasures of others. Several hun- 
dred persons were thrown every night, 
for some months, into the river : l^eir 
shrieks, at being led out of the entrepdt 
on board the barks, wakened all the in- 
habitants of the town, and froze every 
heart with horror. Early in the noy- 
adeSf Lamberty, at a party at Carrier's, 
pointing to the Loire, said, "It has 
already passed two thousand eight hun- 
dred." « Yes," repUed Carrier, " they 
are in the natioxuil bath." Fouch^ 
boasted that he had despatched nine 
thousand in other quarters on the same 
river. From Saumur to Nantes, a dis- 

* "So many &1I, there scaroe isroom for more, 
The dying nod on those who fell before ; 
G^wding in heaps^ their murderers they 

aid, 
And, by the dead, the living are o'erlaid. 
Meanwhile, the stem dictator, from on high, 
Beholds the slauffhter with a fearless ^ye; 
Nor sighs to thmk his dread commands 

ordain 
So many thousand wretches to be slain. 
Amidst the Tiber'swavestheload isthrown. 
The torrent roUs the guilty burden down ; 



tance of sixty miles, the Loire was for 
several weeks red with human blood ; 
the ensanguined stream, far at sea, di- 
vided the blue waves of the deep.* The 
multitude of corpses it boi*e to the 
ocean was so prodigious that the ad- 
jacent coast was strewed with them ; 
and a violent west wind and high tide 
having brought part of them back to 
Nantes, followed by a train of sharks 
and marine animals of prey, attracted 
by so prodigious an accumulation of hu- 
man bodies, they were thrown ashore 
in vast numbers. Fifteen thousand 
persons perished there under the hands 
of the executioner, or of diseases iu 
prison, in one month : the total vic- 
tims of the Reign of Terror at that 
place exceeded thirty thousand. 

97. The spectacles of horror which 
ensued when the refluence of the tide 
and the force of the west wind brought 
the corpses in numbers back to Nantes, 
were of the most appalling description. 
Crowds of the peasants hastened from 
the adjoining country, in the pious 
hope of recovering the body of a dear 
and lost relative from the waves, and 
giving it a decent sepulture ; but though 
they in some instances were successful, 
yet it was only with great difl&culty, 
and often after a severe contest with 
the monsters of the deep. Enormous 
eels, twenty or thirty feet long, fierce 
sharks, and other marine animals of 
prey, followed the blood-stained waves, 
and contended with vultures and os- 
preys, which were watching for their 
prey on the shore, for the mangled 
corpses with which they were charged. 
Indescribable were the scenes of ten- 
derness which these piteous remains 
brought to light. Children were found 
with their lips affixed to those of their 
dead mothers, locked in so close an em- 
brace that even the struggles of drown- 

Till rising momids obstruct his watery 

way, 
And carcasses the gliding vessels stay. 
But so<ni another stream to aid him rose ; 
Swifb o'er the fields a crimson deluge 

flows; 
The Tuscan river swells above his shores. 
And floating bodies to the land restores : 
Struggling, at length, he drives his rushing 

flood. 
And dyes the Tyrrhene ocean round with 

blood." LuCAN, Fhar. ii. 
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mf^ 9Jod tha long-coikjbinu^d aotioa of 
th» wsures, had been uoAble. to sepamto 
thssm. ]ttot&ei» wi^ tbeic in&aiiB jeft 
ail the bretist ivwre fioond fioatiiig to^ 
gether in the d0ep. O^n a 'msacious 
fish had eaten out the entra8l» oi tilie 
young infant without besag-abla to tear 
It from its mothju^s emJbraGoa ; and the 
dead remaans^ yet lodced in eadit otilier^s 
afjna>.were disputed fieroely hy a shaa^ 
and a vulture^ aUhti steiTing foe tia^e 
tendbr spoil. 

98>. The* peasants, hoth men and 
women^ of La Yend^, met deofch in 
genecal witit the most hesoio c<Mjrage ; 
they pedshed boldly aTOiring their opi> 
nions^ and eschdnun^, ^^Yive leBoi! 
Kous allona en Paradisi" Innumerable 
instances of heioisia occurred, especi- 
ally among* the. femalo-. snfferera. Ka* 
dame de Jourdai& was led out to be 
drowned, with her three daughters : a 
soldt^f wished to sare the youngest, 
who^ waft very beauti^; shetikrewher^ 
sdf into the water t* diaf» the jGnte of 
her mother, but, Miing on a heap of 
dead, could not sink. ^Ptish me in,*' 
she exdatmed — " ike water is not deep 
>enonghl" andt sunk beneath his thrust. 
UGadsmoisell^ CuassaiN^ aged sixteen, 
of still greater beauty, estcited the^most 
-vsehement admiration in ayoimg officer 
of hussars, who spent three hours at 
her feet entreaifcing her to allow him to 
s»7e her ; but as he could not imder* 
take to free an aged- parent^ the partner 
of her captiyity, ^e revised lifO) and 
threw herself into the Loire along with 
her motiier. 

99. jdigathaLsrochejaqiielein escaped 
in ^e most extraordinary manner. She 
had kffc an asylum in a cottage at Brit> 
taay, in consequence of one of the de- 
ceil^ul amnesties whi<^ the Republi- 
cans published to lure their yictims 
from ^eir places of concealment, and 
was seized and brought before Lam- 
berty, one of the ferocious satellites of 
Carrier. Her beauty excited his ad- 
miration. " Are you afraid, brigand?" 
said he. " No, general," ri|)lied the 
worthy inheritrix of her name.-*" When 
you fe^ fear," said he, ** a&ad: for Lam- 
berty." "When brought to the eniarepdt, 
seeing death approaching, she recollect- 
ed his werd% and sent for the general. 



He took hM out ahma at night into a 
littitd boat on tiie* X^ir^ wUh a con^ 
ceeled trap, wihicht Carrier had given 
himfor his prlvata.m»rdeis, and wished 
to sacrifice her to hiA desiras : she re- 
sisted^ upon which he threatened to 
drown her ; but she, anticipating him, 
fiisw to the side to throw herself into 
the river. The Bepubli«an was Bo£b< 
«ied: '^Tonare abraTogirl," saidhe; 
'^ I wall Bare you." In efitect, he 1^ 
her concealjsd at the boisbom of theboaty 
among some, bushes, on ths maigin of 
the siveam, where i^ lagr t&B eight 
da^ and ni^^bts^ a witness to tiie eon.- 
stuit noetursuil massacres of her £eUow« 
prisonefSi. M length she was ts^n 
from her plaoe* of conoealnnant^ and se- 
creted with a man of the.name of Sul- 
Hran, who reaolved to- save her from 
horror at a murder which he had eom- 
mitted on his own brother, whom Ka 
had dsnounced as a Y endean to ths Be- 
publican authorities. The int^ligenoe^ 
howeyer,. of his humanity got wind, and 
Lamberty was accused some time after- 
weeds of haTing* saved some wom^i 
from th» noyadea^ Tos prevent the evi- 
daice< of this in Agstiia's case, she was 
seised by a friend of Lamberty of the 
name of Robin, who carried her into a 
boat^ where he was proceeding to po« 
niard her, in order to extinguish any 
trace of the former haTing^ facilitated 
her escape, when her beauty again sub- 
dued the ruthless murderer. She threw 
herself at his feet, and prevailed on him 
to save her life. She was again ar^ 
rested^ however, in the place where he 
had concealed her, and would certainly 
have been guillotined^ had not the fall 
of Robespierre susp^ided the execu- 
tions, and ultimately restored her. to 
liberty. 

100. The fiKfce of Madame d» Bon- 
champ was not less remarkable. After 
the rout at Mans, she lived, like all the 
other wives of the ofEicers and generals, 
on the diarity of the peasants, in Brit- 
tany, whose courage and devotion no 
misfortunes could diminish* They at 
once told their names and connections ; 
the faithful people received them with, 
tears of joy, and not only concealed 
them in their dweUinga^ but stinted 
themselves in tfafiir iami& ta famish 
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them with proTisiomL Fotwrnaalda^ 
ytbeoi &e parsiiit waB hottest^ she was 
ooBcealed^ with hisr infEtnt child, in the 
tbick jfoUage o£ an oak tr^ at the foot 
of wh»di the BepuJaliiCfUk aoldiezs were 
freqpiently passing. Acoogh orrery 
firam the infant would have betia^fed 
them both.; but tiia Uttie ereainire, 
though suffering under a painful, ma- 
la^J, never uttered a^groea ; and both 
mothw and child frequently slept in 
paftce far hounv when the bayonets of 
their pursuers were ^ishle through the 
<9ADingso£th»]]aaTe0i ^ni^t^wtet 
the enemy were aideep^the young chil- 
dsea of the cottagers brought them pro- 
'^osiona ; and occasionally soniA old sol- 
4iers of her husband's aony hazarded 
l&eir lives to veadsat them aesistanceu 
She was at lengtii arrested, andbroughii 
ttefore the BjeTQlutionaiy Tribunal at 
Nantes; the recoUectioji of the five 
thousaadcaptivesy. whose Hres the dying 
herohad saved, could notsave his widow 
from a unanimous conderanatiffn. The 
atrocions cruelty of this proceeding 
however, excited so much comouserar 
tion among thenumMous survivors who 
had been saved by his demeniqr» th&t 
the vehemence of their ramonstrances 
otifcained & resplta hocok the judges ; 
during whxdi the peaaaaxba who. had 
protected her little girl sent her to the 
prison^ and the mothei had thsi delight 
of healing her child pray epreiy night 
and maiming at her bedside, for her 
health and d^veraace. Atlei^h,a&er 
a long eaptlviiyy she obtained her libe- 
ration. Her (huaghter was intrusted 
with presenting tha petition to tiie 
court ; and even the jiuiges of the Be- 
vohitionary ThbuAal could not with- 
stand the touching appeal made to them 
by the little- child in behalf of its cap- 
tive parent.*" 
lOL ''The poor people" says La- 

* A singular incident attended tbiBpreaentr 
ins of this petition. The little girl, who was 
amy six years did, went ttp to the judges, and 
presented the papei; sapng; " CikzaoB^ I am 
come to aak the pardon of manuna," Cast- 
ing their eyes on the paper, they beheld the 
name of Bonchamp, and one of them, ad- 
dressing hep, said he would give her th» par- 
don i£ aha would sii^ane of her bfist soDgn^ 
aahe kaew she had a voMa which charmed 
aU. the inmates of the prison. TTj^n this she 
sang with a loud vrtce the words Ao had 



rodtfjaijaelein, ''in ISTantefl^ were ex- 
ceedingly kind, aattd did their utmost 
to save the victims of the Revolution. 
AU the rich merchants^ also, were hu« 
mane; for though they had at first sup- 
parted the Bevolution, yet they were 
soon shocked by its enimes, and, in con- 
sequence, wwe perseeuted as well as 
the Boyalists : one hundred and nine 
of them were senli up to Paris for trial, 
and only saved by the fiiU of Bobes- 
pierre. The £»octQ(us class who lent 
their aid to tiie massacreaand the no^- 
ades: was composed of Uie UttU «ftop- 
httpen and raore ojmUnt of the mrtitant, 
many of whom came &om other towns 
besides Naate8."-^We«dsi of vast poli- 
tical importance, as designating the 
class in which revolutionary fervour is 
erv«r most violenl^ and by which its 
principal atrocities are committed 

102. But if humanity has cause to 
blush for the atrocious< cruelty of the 
tradesmen in the towns ofi Brittany, it 
may dwell with unalloyed delight on 
tiie generous, hoi^xtality of tiie peasants 
in the country. The experience they 
had acquired m concealing tiie priests, 
and the young men reqiured for the con- 
scription, rendered tii^ox exceedingly 
ezpesrt ab eluding tibe search of their 
enemieSk Kumbeis were shotfbr giving 
an asylum to the Yendeans ; but no- 
thing could check their courageous hu- 
manity. Hen, women^ and children 
alike displayed unbounded goodness, 
and inexhaustibljB reaomrcea A poor 
girl, deaf and dumb, had been made to 
comprehend the dangers of the Royal- 
iste^ and incessantly warned them by 
signswhen their en^nies were approach- 
ing. Neither menaces of death, nor 
offers of gold, could shake the fidelity 
of the youngest children. The dogs 
even hau6L contrasted an aversion to the 
Republicans^ who always used them 

heard from sizty thouaand men on the field 
ofbattle^— 

▲ IMM la KspttldiqM ! ** 

Had she been a little older, these words 
wotild mvQ condemned both herself and her 
mother ; but tiie simplicity with which they 
were tittered disanned their wrath: they 
siailed, and- after sosie obssrvafciens on the 
detestable educatioa which thaaa ftnatical 
Royalists gave to their children, dismissed 
her with me pardon doie desired. 
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harshly; they barked inyariably at 
their approach, and were thus the means 
of saving great numbers. On the other 
hand, they never uttered a sound when 
the Royalist fugitives were to be seen, 
taught by the peasants, or influenced 
by their own feelings towards those 
who they saw were friends, to do no- 
thing that could betray them. There 
was not a cottage in the whole country 
where a fugitive might not present him- 
self at any hour with perfect security ; 
if they could not conceal them, they 
gave them food and guided them on 
their road. For none of these perilous 
services would they accept any reward : 
they were even seriously offended if any 
was offered. 

103. On reviewing the history of this 
war, nothing is so remarkable as the 
prodigious victories gained by the pea- 
sants in so sequestered a district, and 
the near approach they made to the 
re-establishment of the monarchy, con- 
trasted with the feeble efforts and com- 
paratively bloodless actions of the great 
military powers which combated on the 
frontier. Without the aid of fortresses, 
undisciplined and inexperienced, desti- 
tute of cavalry, artillery, and military 
stores, without either magazines or 
money, they did more towards the over- 
throw of the Revolution than all the 
vast armies whichEurope had assembled 
for its destruction. While the victories 
of the AUies or the Republicans were 
never attended with the loss of more 
than three or four thousand men to 
their opponents, and seldom led to any 
other result than the overrunning of a 
province, or the reduction of a fortress, 
the triumphs of the Y endeans dissipated 
whole armies, were signalised often by 
the loss often and fifteen thousand men 
to the Republicans, made them masters 
of vast parks of artillery, and, but for 
the inability of the chie& to keep the 
peasants to their colours after any great 
success, would, by the admission of the 
Republicans themselves, have re-esta- 
blished the throne. We pass a^ once, 
in the same year, from the battles of 
Famars and EayBerslautem, to tri- 
imiphs equal to those of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden. Such were the astonish- 
ing results of the enthiudastio valour 



which the stiong feelings of religion 
and loyalty produced in this gallant 
people ; such the magnitude of the 
achievements, when, instead of cold 
calculation, vehement passion and de- 
voted patriotism were brought into 
action. 

104. On the other hand, the ultimate 
teimination of this contest, notwith- 
standing the heroic efforts of the pea- 
santry, is the strongest proof of the 
inability of mere valour, unaided by 
discipline, experience, and military re- 
sources, to contend permanently with 
a regular government. No future in- 
surrection can be expected to display 
greater bravery, none to be animated 
with a stronger spirit, none to gain 
more glorious successes, than that of 
La Yend^e. Tet all was unavailing. 
This great example should always be 
kept in mind in calculating on the pro- 
bable results of popular enthusiasm, 
when opposed to the systematic efforts 
of discipline and organisation. It was 
the want of these, joined to the culpable 
supineness of the English government^ 
in BO long postponing an expedition 
which might have given them lasting 
success, which proved fatal to the Yen- 
deans. Had they possessed two or three 
fortified towns, they might have re- 
paired, imder the shelter of these, all 
their disasters ; had they been masters 
of a regular army, they might have im- 
proved their victories into lasting con- 
quests. The want of these two things 
rendered their triumphs unproductive 
of real advantages, and their defeats 
the forerunner of irreparable ruin. The 
war, at a subsequent period, in the 
Tyrol and Spain, demonstrated the 
same truth ; while the durable suc- 
cesses of the Portuguese and Russian 
campaigns have showed the vast results 
which arise from engrafting the vigour 
of popular enthusiasm on the steady 
courage of regular forces. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from this is, not 
that popular feeling can effect no lasting 
achievement, and that everything in 
war depends on military organisation^ 
but that it is the combination of the 
two which is requisite to permanent 
success. In 1798, the discipline of 
Austria and Ptossia on the Rhine could 
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effect nothing, because it^as not ani- 
mated by a -vehement spirit ; while the 
enthusiasm of La Vendue withered, be- 
cause it was unsupported by regular 
organisation. In 1812, the Russians 
combined both to resist the attacks of 
an enemy tenfold greater, and the cam- 
paign of Moscow was the consequence. 
105. But though La Vendue fell, her 
blood was not shed in vain. The sword 
of the conqueror subdues the bodies, 
bnt it is often the heroism of the van- 
quished which subjugates the minds of 
men, and achieves enduring conquests. 
The throne of Csosar has passed away, 
but the blood of the Christian martyrs 
cemented a fabric of eternal duration ; 
the tyranny of Mary for a time crushed 
the religious freedom of England, but 
Latimer and Ridley lighted a fire which 
will never be extinguished. From the 
ashes of La Vendue has sprung the 
spirit which hurled Napoleon from his 
throne, and is destined to change the 
face of the moral world. It first put 
the cause of revolution openly and irre- 



vocably at war with that of religion; 
the Mends of real freedom may &ank 
it for permanently enlisting on their 
side a power which will never be sub- 
dued. From the atrocious severities of 
the infidel Republicans in this devoted 
province, has arisen the profoimd hatred 
of all the believers in the Christian faith 
at their rule, and the stubborn spirit 
which was everywhere roused to resist 
it. The desolation of the Bocage was 
avenged by the carnage of Spain ; the 
horrors of the Loire have been forgotten 
in the passage of the Beresina. Periods 
of suffering are in the end seldom lost, 
either to the cause of truth or the 
moral discipline of nations; it is the 
sunshine of prosperity which spreads 
the fatal corruption. Christianity with- 
ered under the titled hierarchy, but she 
shone forth in spotless purity amid the 
revolutionary agonies of France ; and 
that celestial origin which had been 
obscured by the splendour of a pros- 
perous, was revealed in the virtues of 
a suffering age. 
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1. A CONTEST between Franc eand Eng- 
land has, in every age, been the greatest 
source of excitement to the people in 
both countries; but at no former period 
were their passions so strongly roused 
as at the commencement of the Revo- 
lutionary war. Not only was national 
rivalry, the growth of centuries, re- 
vived, but new and fiercer passions 
arose from the civil interests which 
were brought into collision. The do- 
minant party in England regarded the 
war with France, not merely as a con- 
test with a rival power, in which glory 
or conquest was to be won, but as a 
struggle for existence, in which their 
lives, their fortunes, and their country, 
were at stake. The French RepubU- 



cans looked upon the accession of Eng- 
land to the league of their enemies as 
the signal of deadly combat with the 
principles of freedom ; and anticipated 
from defeat not only national humilia- 
tion, but individual ruin. The English 
nobility beheld in the conquests of the 
Republicans the dissemination of the 
principles of involution and anarchy, 
the spread of infidelity, the reign of the 
guillotine ; the Fi'ench Jacobins saw in 
the victories of the Allies the near ap- 
proach of moral retribution, the revenge 
of injiu-y, the empire of the sword. 

2. No words can convey an adequate 
idea of the bitterness of party feeling 
which divided this country upon the 
breaking out of the war in 1793. ^* War 
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to ih.e palace, and peace to the cottage," 
was the principle of the French Revo- 
lution. Its proclamation necessarily 
get the two classes of society through- 
out Europe at yariance wilih each other; 
and, instead of the -ancient rivalry of 
kings, introduced the fiercer strife of 
the people. Like the Peloponnesian 
war, the contest thenoeforfch raged not 
only between nation and nation, 'but 
between interest and interest ; a strife 
of opinion superseded that for glory ; 
and in every province and in every city, 
numbers were to be fotrnd who watched 
the contending parties with opposite 
feelings, and hoped in the victory of 
foreign enemies for the downMl of do- 
mestic foes. England, as weU as France, 
had talent impatient of obscurity ; ar- 
dour which demanded employment ; 
ambition Tdiioh sought distinction ; 
passion which required excitation. To 
such men, the whole body of Iftie aristo- 
cracy became an object of imcontrol- 
lable jealousy ; and nothing short of 
the equality proclaimed by the French 
rulers seemed the fit destiny of society. 
Hence the division of the country into 
Aristocrats and Democrats ; the intro- 
duction of political hatred into the 
bosom of families, and the dissolution 
of many friendships which all the mis- 
fortimes of life could never have severed. 
Time heals almost all other sosrows, ab- 
sence softens the worst causes of irrita- 
tion ; but experience has proved, that 
the political divisions of 1793 never 
were forgotten by those who were of 
an age to feel their influence. 

3. The breaking out of the war formed 
a new subject of discord between the 
contending parties. On the part of the 
Opposition, it was argued, that to plunge 
into a desperate conflict^ for so incon- 
siderable an object as tiie opening of 
the Scheldt, was to incur a certain and 
heavy loss on account of a most trifling 
cause of complaint: that the whole 
trade with the United Provinces was 
not worth one year's expense of ijhe 
contest ; and thtct, while it was easy 
to see what England had to lose, it was 
difficult to conceive what she could pos- 
sibly gain from the 6ti*ife she had so 
unnecessarily provoked : that if the 
spread of revolutionary* opinions was 



the evil which, in reahty, was dreaded, 
nothing could be imagined so likely to 
increase the danger as enga^ng in a 
war, because it is during its perils that 
the interchange of opinions is most ra- 
pid, and prejudice most certainly yields 
to the force of necessity; lihat thoughts 
are not to be confined by walls, nor 
freedom fenced in by bayonets : that 
the moral agents requisite for carrying 
the designs of tyranny into execution 
become the instruments for its own de- 
struction ; and that the despots wlio 
now -sought to extinguifiAi freedom in 
France would find, like the Eastern sul- 
tan, that the forces they had brou^t 
up to «veift the plague were the means 
of spreading its contagion through all 
the provinces of the empire. 

4. On the other hand, theTonesmain- 
"tained that the war was both just and 
expedient ; just, because the Buteh, the 
ancient allies of Britain, were threaten- 
ed with invasion, smd the destruction tff 
rights on which the existence of their 
Republic depended ; expedient, because 
experience had proved ihat such an ag- 
gression could not be permitted without 
ruin to the vital interests of Britain : 
that such a violation of neutral rights 
came with a peculiarly bad grace from 
France, that power having, only ten 
years before, successfully interfered on 
the fbotingof ancient treaties, to prevent- 
that very act in regard to tiie Scheldt 
navigation on the part of Austria, which 
was now threatened by her own forces : 
that if Great Britain was to sit by and 
tamcQy behold the rights of her allies, 
and of all neutral powers, sacrificed by 
her ancient rival, uiere would soon be 
an end, not only to her foreign influence, 
but to her internal security : that it was 
evident that Ihe ^Republicans, who had 
nowacquiredthe government of France, 
were impelled by the thirst for univer- 
sal dominion, and would never rest till, 
by the aid of revolution iniihe adjoin- 
ing states, they had incorporated &em 
all with the ruling Republic : that ihe 
recent annexation of Savoy, ^ice, and 
Flanders, with the French ijerritory, 
gave sufficient proof of this grasping 
disposition, and afforded due warning 
to iAie nei^bouring powers to place no 
reliance on the professions of a state, in 
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wliich no pisQciple was fised bub 'iiiflEb of 
republican ambition : that treaties were 
vain with a government subject to sudd 
sudden changes as that of the French 
Eepublic,in which each-successive party 
that rose to the head of affairs, disre- 
garding the faith of ancient engage- 
ments, sought only to -gain a short-lived 
popularity by new anddazzling schemes 
of foreign aggression : that the Ccmven- 
tion had already given the clearest in- 
dication of its resolution to shake itself 
loose of all former obligations, by its 
remarkable dedsrattion, that " treaties 
made by despots could never bind the 
free and enlighteued inhabitants of Bel- 
gium :" that in all ages republics had 
been the most ambitious and the most 
warlike of states, in consequence of the 
restless and insatiable «q[>irit which their 
institutions tended to nourish among 
tile mass of their citizens, and the ne- 
cessity which theirrulers felt themselves 
under of signalising their short-lived 
power by some acts calculated to dazzle 
the multitude ; that the French Repub- 
lic had already given ample proof that 
it was not destined to form any excep- 
tion to the general rule, and even if its 
leaders were inclined to such forbear- 
ance, the suffering and ambition of the 
people would soon drive them into ac- 
tion: that history proved both that 
France was too powerful for Eui^e 
when her tenitory was advanced to the 
Rhine, and that the moment her influ- 
ence became predominant^ it would all 
be directed with inveterate hostility 
against this country; that in this way 
the contest would sooner or later ap- 
proach our own -dkores, and df so, how 
much better to anticipate the evil, when 
it might be done with comparative ease, 
and crush the growing Republic before 
it wielded the forces of Europe at its 
wiU. 

Suchwerethe arguments vasged in this 
country generally on the policy of this 
great undertaking : those advanced in 
parliament related, as is usual with de- 
bates in that assembly, less to the gene- 
ral policy of the measure, or the prin- 
ciples involved in it on both sides, than 
to the immediate cwose^ which had led 
to a rupture. 

5. On the port of the Op2>o8ition, it 



wia eonteanded by Mr Fox and Mr Grey, 
"that the causes of war with France 
were in no respect different now from 
what they were under the government 
of Louis XIV. or Louis XVL Whart, 
then, were those causes ? Not an insult 
or aggression, but a refusal of satisfao- 
titm when specifically demanded. What 
proof had ministers produced of such 
demand and of such refusal ? It may be 
admitted that the decree of 19th i^o- 
vember entitled this country to require 
some satisfaction ; but even of this they 
could not show that any clear and spe- 
cific explanation had been deman<^d. 
Securii^ that ihe French would not act 
upon that decree was, indeed, mention- 
ed in one of Lord Grenville's lettere, but 
what kind of security was neither spe- 
cified nor ev^i named. The 8am« might 
be said with respect to the opening c(f 
the Scheldt, and the conquest of Bra- 
bant. We complained of an attack on 
the rights ctf our ally; we remonstrated 
against an accession of territory alarm- 
ing to Europe; but we proposed nothing 
that woiild be admitted as satisfaction 
for the injury — ^we pointed out nothing 
that would remove our alarm. The same 
argument applied to their conquest of 
Savoy from Aie king of Sardinia, with 
whom, in their opinion, they were at 
war as much as with the Emperor. Can 
it be said, that it was our business only 
to complain, and theirs to pi'opose satis- 
faction f Conunon sense would see that 
this was too much for one independent 
power to expect of -another. By \v^at 
clue could they discover that whi(^ 
would satisfy those who did not choose 
to tell with what they would be satis- 
fied ? How could they judge of the too 
little, or the too much ? And was it not 
natural for them to suppose that com- 
plaints, for which nothing was stated as 
adequate satisfaction, there wasi no dis- 
position to withdraw? Y-et on this the 
whole question of aggression hinged; 
for that the refusal of satisfaction, and 
not the insult, was the justifiable cause 
of war, was not naerely their opinion, 
but the opinion of aU the writers on the 
law of nsttions : and how could that be 
said to have been refused which was 
never asked ? Of tiie death of the king, 
none could ever speak but with grief 
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and detestation. But was the expres- 
sion of our sorrow all that we did? Was 
not the atrocious event made the sub- 
ject of a message from his majesty to 
both houses of parliament ? jLad now 
they would ask the few more candid 
men who owned that they thought this 
event alone a sufficient cause of war, 
what end could be gained by further ne- 
gotiations with Chauvelin, with Marat^ 
or Dumouiier ? Did ministera mean to 
barterthebloodof this ill-fated monarch 
for any of the points in dispute ? to say 
that the evacuation of Brabant shall 
atone for so much, the evacuation of 
S&Yoj for so much more ? Of this they 
would accuse no man; but^ on their 
principle, when the crime was com- 
mitted negotiation must cease. It might 
be admitted, however, as had been stated 
on the opposite side, that this crime was 
no cause of war; but if it were admitted 
to be so, it was surely not decent that 
the subject of war should never be even 
mentioned Without reveHing to the 
death of the king. When the attack on 
France was called the cause of kings, it 
was not only a very witty, but a suffi- 
cient reply, that opposing it might be 
called the cause of subjects. It is for- 
tunate that the public abhorrence of a 
war on such a motive was so great^ that 
ministers felt themselves called upon to 
disalaim it at great length. But how 
had they acted ? They had taken ad- 
vantage of the folly of the French ; they 
had n^otiated without proposing spe- 
cific terms, and then broken off the ne- 
gotiation. At home they had alarmed 
the people that their own constitution 
was in danger, and they had made use 
of a melancholy event, which, however 
it might affect us as men, did not con- 
cern us as a nation, to inflame our pas- 
sions and impel us to war; and now 
that we were at war, they durst not 
avow the causes of it, nor tell us on 
what terms peace might have been pre- 
served." 

6. On the other hand, it was con- 
tended by Mr Pitt and Mr Burke, that, 
" whatever temptations might have 
existed to this country from ancient 
enmity and rivalship — ^paltry motives 
indeed ! — or whatever opportunity 
might have been afforded by the tu- 



multuous and distracted state of France, 
or whatever sentiments might be ex- 
cited by the transactions which had 
taken place in that nation, his majesty 
had umformly abstained from all inter- 
ference in its internal government, and 
had maintained with respect to it, on 
eveiy occasion, the strictest and most 
inviolable neutraliiy. Such being his 
conduct towards France, he had a right 
to expect on their part a suitable return ; 
more especially as this return had been 
expressly conditioned for by a compact, 
into which they entered, and by which 
they engaged to respect the rights of 
his majesty and his allies, not to inter- 
fere in the government of any neutral 
country, and not to pursue any system 
of aggrandisement, or make any addi- 
tions to their dominions, but to confine 
themselves at the conclusion of the war 
within their own territories. These 
conditions they had all grossly violated ; 
they had adopted a system of ambi- 
tious and destructive policy, fatal to 
the peace and security of every govern- 
ment, and which, in its consequences, 
had f^aken Europe itself to its founda- 
tions. Their decree of the 19th of No- 
vember, which had been so much talked 
of, offering fraternity and alliance to all 
people who wished to recover tii^ir li- 
berty, was a decree not levelled against 
particular nations, but against every 
country where there was any form of 
government established — a decree not 
hostile to individuals, but to the human 
race — ^which was calculated everywhere 
to sow the seeds of rebellion and civil 
contention, and to spread war fh>m one 
end of Europe to the other, from one 
end of the globe to the other. While 
they were bound to this country by 
these obligations, they had showed no 
intention to exempt it from the conse- 
quences of this deci*ee. Not only had 
they evinced no inclination to fulfil 
their engagements, but they had even 
put it out of their own power, by taking 
the first opportunity to make additions 
to their territory, in contradiction to 
their own express stipulations. By ex- 
press resolutions for the destruction of 
the existing government of all invaded 
countries, by means of Jacobin societies, 
by orders given to their generals, by the 
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whole systein adopted in this respect 
by the National Assembly, and by the 
actual annexation of the whole country 
of Savoy, they had marked their deter- 
mination to add to the dominions of 
France, and to provide means, through 
the medium of every new conquest^ to 
diffuse their principles over Europe. 
Their conduct was such, that in every 
instance it had militated against the 
dearest and most valuable interests of 
this country. The catastrophe of the 
French monarch they ought all to feel 
deeply; and, consistently with that im- 
pression, be led more fiiroly to resist 
those principles from which an event 
of so black and atrocious a nature had 
proceeded, — principles which, if not op- 
posed, might be expected in their pro- 
gi*e8s to lead to the commission of simi- 
lar crimes. But> notwithstanding all 
this, although government had been 
obliged to dedme all communication 
which tended to acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Convention, still they 
had 1^ open the means of accommoda- 
tion, nor could that line of conduct 
which they had pursued be stated as 
affording any groimd of hostility." 

7. The event haa at length enabled 
the Imtorian to decide which of these 
viewPwas the most reasonable ; for we 
know the evil we have incurred, and 
we can figure the peril we have escaped, 
by engaging in the contest. In truth, 
the arguments urged by government 
were not the only motives for com- 
mencing the war. The danger they ap- 
prehended lay nearer home than the 
conquests of the Republicans; it was 
not foreign subjugation so much as do- 
mestic revolution which was dreaded, 
if a pacific intercourse were any longer 
maintained with France. "Croyezmoi," 
said the Empress Catherine to S^gur, 
in 1789, '' une guerre seule pent changer 
la direction d^ esprits en France, les 
rdunir, donner un but plus utile aux 
passions, et r^veiller le vrai patriot- 
isme."* In this observation is con- 
tained the true secret^ and the best vin- 

* "Believe me, a war alone can change the 
direction of men's minds in France, reunite 
them, give a more uaeftU aim to the passions, 
and awaken true patriotism." 

VOL.11. 



dication of the Revolutionary war. The 
passions were excited ; democratic am- 
bition was awakened; the desire of 
power, under the name of reform, was 
rapidly gaining ground among the 
middle ranks, and the institutions of 
the country were threatened with an 
overthrow as violent as that which had 
recently taken place in the French mon- 
archy. In these circumstances, the only 
mode of checking the evil was by en- 
gaging in a foreign contest^ by drawing 
off the ardent spirits into active service, 
and, in lieu of the modem desire for 
innovation, rousing the ancient gal- 
lantry of the British people. When 
passion, whether in the political body 
or in the individual, is once roused, it 
is in vain, during the paroxysm, to com- 
bat it with the weapons of reason. A 
man in love is proverbially inaccessible 
to argument^ and a nation heated in the 
pursuit of political power is as incapable 
of listening either to the deductions of 
the understanding, or the lessons of 
experienced The only way in such times 
of averting the evil, is by presenting 
some new object of pursuit^ which is 
not only attractive to the thinking few, 
but to the unthinking many ; by coun- 
teracting one passion by the growth of 
another, and summoning to the support 
of truth not only the armour of reason, 
but the fire of imagination. Qreat as 
has been the burden, enormous the 
waste, prodigal the expenditure of the 
war, ^e evils thence arising are trifling 
in comparison of what would have en- 
sued had a revolution taken place. Such 
an event, its advocates themselves con- 
fess, can only benefit future generations 
by the destruction of the present ; its 
horrors, in a countiy such as England, 
where three-fourths of the whole popu- 
lation depend upon the wages of labour, 
and would be duectly deprived of bread 
by the destruction of capital, would 
have exceeded anything yetexperienoed 
in modem times. 

Another question, which strongly i^- 
tated the English people at this juna- 
ture, was that of reform in parliament 
which the popular party deemed it a 
favourable opportunity to urge, when a 
considerable part of the nation was so 

T 
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vehemently excited by the triumph of 
revolution in Fi'ance. 

8. In the House of Commons, it was 
ai^gued by Mr Grey and Mr Erskine, 
** That the state of the national repre- 
sentation, especially in Scotland as com- 
pared with Cornwall, was so unequal, 
that no rational alignment could be ad- 
vanced in support of it. A majority of 
the House of Commons is retmned by 
less than fifteen thousand electors, which 
is not more than a two-hundredth part 
of the male adults of the kingdom : this 
franchise, limited as it is, legally recurs 
only once in seven years. The total re- 
presentation for Scotland was only one 
greater than that for Cornwall alone : 
twenty members were returned by 
thiity-five places where the right of 
voting was vested in burgage or similar 
tenures, and the elections were notori- 
ously a matter of mere form; ninety 
more are chosen by forty-six places, 
where the right of voting is confined to 
less than fifty persons each; thirty- 
seven by nineteen places, in which the 
number of voters is imder one hundred; 
fifty-two by twenty-six places, in none 
of which the voters exceed two hundred; 
thirty in Scotland, by counties having 
less tiian two hundred and fifty votes ; 
and fifteen by Scotch boroughs not 
containing one hundred and twenty- 
five each. In this way two hundred 
and ninety-four members, a majority of 
the House of Commons, are chosen by 
a nominal and fictitious system, under 
which the peojAe have hardly any choice 
in their election. 

9. " In addition to this, the elective 
franchise is so various, complicated, and 
grotesque, that endless litigation and 
confusion arise &om its practical ope- 
ration. Religious opinions create an 
incapacity to vote in all Papists, and in 
thirty boroughs Protestant dissenters 
are, by the Test and Corporation laws, 
excluded from the franchise; copy- 
holders, how wealthy soever, are xmi- 
versally excluded ; and from the recent 
returns, it appears that no less than 
939,000 householders in England alone 
had no voice in the representation. In 
Scotland, matters are still worse, the 
great mass of the people being alto- 
gether excluded from any voice in the 



legislature, and the members chosen 
by twenty-five hundred persons, great 
part of whom have only fictitious or 
parchment votes. In fine, one hundred 
and fifty-four powerful and wealthy in* 
dividuals can determine the returns in. 
no less than three hundred and seTen 
seats, being a majority of the whole 
Conmions of England. 

"We are always told, when this ques- 
tion is introduced into parliament^ that 
the present juncture is not the proper 
season for bringing forward the mea- 
sure. Nothing, however, can be more 
obvious, than that this excuse is now 
totally unfounded. The burst of loy- 
alty on the breaking out oi the war, of 
wluch the government so loudly boast^ 
demonstrates the groundless nature of 
any suoh apprehension at this time. 
If ever there was any danger to this 
countiy from the propagation of French 
principles, that danger unquestionably 
is at an end; for no set of men who 
have not actually lost their senses, 
wculd ever propose the French Revo- 
lution as a model for imitation. No 
aigument from the present situation 
of France, therefore, can be drawn 
against the adoption of a rational re- 
form in this countiy. The grntest 
statesmen whom this country nol ever 
produced, have advocated the cause 
which we now bring forward. It had 
been supported by Mr Locke, Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, Sir Qeoige Saville, 
and the present Chief Baron and Chief 
Justice. It had the countenance^ in 
his earlier years, of Mr Pitt himself; it 
had been advocated by the Duke of 
Richmond; and by an authority greater 
than either, that of the king himaalf, 
in his speech, 24th May 1784, wherein 
his majesty says, * that he should ever 
be ready to concur in supporting, in 
their just balance, the rights and pri- 
vileges of every branch of the logiisla- 
ture.' 

^ The present state of the represen- 
tation is so monstrous, that it cannot^ 
on general principles, be supported by 
any rational man. Who can defend 
a system which enables one English 
county to return as many members as 
the whole kingdom of Scotland? and 
allows representatives to be sent from 
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many places where hardly a house now 
remains } If there was any one prin- 
ciple more strongly inculcated than 
another at the Revolution^ it was, that 
the election of the House of Commons 
should be free. One of the grounds as- 
signed at that period for the dethrone- 
ment of James was, that he had yio- 
lated the freedom of election ; another, 
that a man ought not to be governed 
by laws in the framing of which he had 
not a voice, or to pay taxes to which 
he had not consented in the same way. 
Is not the present state of things a di- 
rect departure from both these prin- 
ciples? At the Revolution, too, the 
necessity of short parliaments was as- 
serted; and is not the theory and 
practice of the constitution now a di- 
rect infringement of this principle? 
Can there be a more complete mockery 
than the S3rstem of representation in 
Scotland, where a nobleman's steward 
goes down to a borough with ten or 
twelve pieces of parchment in his hand, 
and, having assembled round a table 
ten or twelve of his master^s depend- 
ants, secures the return. Mr Pitt had 
brought forward a motion for an addi- 
tion of one hundred to the county 
members ; and in the commencement 
of every session, it is entered on the 
journals of the House, 'That it is a 
high infringement of the liberties and 
privileges of the Commons of England 
for any Lord of Parliament, or Lord- 
Lieutexiant, to concern themselves in 
the election of members for parlia- 
ment' Better far at once to repeal 
such resolutions, and openly proclaim 
our servility, than allow them to re- 
main there, when the practice was so 
totally at variance with them." 

10. To this it was replied by Mr Pitt, 
Mr Burke, and Mr Jenkinson : *' The 
liberty of a country depends on its go- 
vernment, and very little experience 
must be sufficient to demonstrate that 
different countries require different in- 
stitutions. The real test of their prac- 
tical influence is to be found in their 
effects. Judging by this standard; what 
opinion must we form of the British 
constitution? Is not property secure ? 
Is not the administration of justice 
pure ? Have we not arrived at a pitch 



of prosperity under it, unparalleled in 
any other age or country I And what 
have been the fruits of the speculations 
of those who, disregarding the lessons 
of experience, have aimed at the esta- 
blishment of institutions framed with 
a view to theoretical peifection ? The 
turbulent faction and unsettled despot- 
ism of democracy. The spots of the 
sun do not diminish its splendour. In 
considering the merits of the constitu- 
tion, its working upon the whole is to 
be considered. The question is not, 
whether certain parts of it, if they stood 
alone, are defensible, but whether the 
whole machine is not admirable ; not 
whether defects exists but whether ex- 
perience has not proved that these de- 
fects so far counteract each other, as 
to render it to the last degree perilous 
to interfere with the venerable fabria" 
" I myself," said Mr Pitt, " once 
brought forward a motion for reform, 
and I am desirous of stating the rea- 
sons which induce me now to oppose 
it. I did so during a period of pro- 
found peace, when no speck appeared 
on the political horizon, and when the 
opportunity appeared favourable for 
amending our institutions, with a view 
to their preservation. Now the case 
is totally different. The French Revo- 
lution has entirely changed, not only 
the expedience of such a measure, but 
the class of men by whom, and the 
objects for which, it is supported. 
Since that great convulsion arose, I 
have observed arising in this country 
a small, but not contemptible party, 
whose object is very different from 
moderate reform — ^who aspire to no- 
thing less than to introduce the French 
principles, with all their horrors. In 
such circumstances, all the practical 
good to be expected from reform has 
disappeared, and the dangers to be ap- 
prehended from the adoption of any 
considerable change have augmented 
tenfold. Upon this ground, even had 
I rated as high as ever the advantages 
of reform, I would rather have aban- 
doned my project than incurred such 
a danger. It is evident now, that the 
question is not, whether a moderate 
reform is to be conceded, but whether 
admission is to be afforded to the. point 
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of the wedge, which, when driven home, 
will rend asunder and dissolve the em- 
pire. 

"From whom do the petitions for 
reform now come? Is it from the friends 
of the British constitution ; from those 
whose character and principles warrant 
the belief that their object is to reno- 
vate, not destroy, our institutions ? No ; 
they all come from the societies affi- 
liated in this country for the purpose 
of spreading the Jacobin principles; 
from the avowed and ardent admirers 
of the French Republic ; from the cor- 
respondents and imitators of the Na- 
tional Assembly ; from men in whom 
all the horrors which that Assembly 
has engendered, and all the blood it 
has caused to flow, cannot awaken any 
distrust of these principles. We must 
be blind indeed if we do not perceive 
what is the real object of innovation 
supported by such a party. In France, 
at the same time, they invariably men- 
tion parliamentary reform as the me- 
dium by which all their revolutionary 
projects are to be forwarded in this 
countiy, and speak of a change in our 
representation as but a step to the for- 
mation of a British Convention, and 
the total destruction of all our dvil and 
religious institutions. 

" Is it, then, to a pai*ty small in num- 
ber, but dangerous from character, that 
we are to concede the first step on the 
ladder of innovation ? Are we to dis- 
regared entirely the immense majority 
of loyal citizens, who are too sensible 
of the blessings they enjoy to risk them 
by such a change ? What is the ques- 
tion really at issue ? It is not whether 
the constituencies of C!omwalland Scot- 
land are really such as ideal perfection 
would approve : it is the same which 
is now at issue with the whole of Eu- 
rope, who are contending for the cause 
of order, justice, humanity, and reli- 
gion, in opposition to anarchy, injustice, 
cruelty, and infidelity. The undue as- 
cendancy given to property in these 
districts, is the check to the otiierwiae 
perilous influence of numbers in ike 
larger boroughs. Are we, at such a 
moment, in (nder to please a few indi- 
viduals, to incur perils such as those we 
a» UQW witnessing? This would, in- 



deed, resemble the conduct of those 
who, at the moment when the citadel 
was besieged, should proceed to the 
discussion of points of difference, in- 
stead of providing the means of defence. 
** I see no probability at this time of 
a temperate reform; I see no guarantee 
for it either in the temper of the times, 
or the character, habits, or views of those 
by whom it is supported. So far from 
satisfying them, it would only produce 
a craving for further concessions: they 
desire not the reform which they now 
advocate for itself, but as a stepping- 
stone to ulterior objects which they 
dare not avow, till their power of car- 
rying them into effect is by this first 
acquisition secured. Knowing what 
these ulterior designs are — seeing the 
unspeakable horrors which they have 
intxxKluced in that country where they 
have been carriedintofulleffect^it is our 
duty to resist to the uttermost the first 
steps in the progress. The government 
which acts otherwise ceases to be a go- 
vernment ; it unties the bands which 
knit together society ; it forfeits the 
reverence and obedience of its subjects; 
it gives up those whom it ought to pro- 
tect» to the daggers of the MarseiUaia 
and the aswuwinB of Paris. The gov- 
ernment of the multitude, to which re- 
form is but a step, is not the ruling of 
the fern by the many, but of the many by 
the few : with this difference, that the 
few at the head of affdrs in such a 
state, are the most cunbitious, reckless^ 
and worthless of the community.'' * 

* It is curious, on a su^eet of sudi vital 
importance to England as Farliamentaiy Re- 
form, to contrast tiiiese ailments with thooe 
urged for and affainst the same measure in 
the memorable cUscusgions of 1830 and 1831. 
A summary of these is here subjoined, taken 
from the speeches of Sir Robert Fed, Mr 
Croker, Lord l^ndhurst, Mr Stanley, and 
Lord-Advocate JeStey, as an instructive il- 
lustration of the progress of the human mind 
during the intervening period. 

On the popular side, it was urged that the 
British constitution had gradually departed 
from the principles on which it was origixully 
established, and on which alone stability 
could be expected for it in future : tiiat by 
the decline of the population in some b^ 
roughs, and the vast increase of inhabitants 
in once rural distiicts, a large proportion of 
the members of the House of uommons had 
come to be returned by a few great fiuniliea^ 
while the minority of tne people were totally 
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11. Fortunately for England, and for 
the cause of freedom tlm}ughout the 
world, these az^guments preytuled in the 
House of Commons. The motion for 
reform, brought forward by Mr Grey, 
was negatived by a majority of 282 to 
41. The threats of revolution immedi- 
ately subsided; the impending convul- 
sions disappeaiNdd ; and a measure, which 
it was confidently predicted would for 
ever alienate the higher from the lower 
orders, was succeeded by a degree of 

unrepresented; that such a state of things 
was an insupportable grieyanoe to the bulk 
of the citizens, and could not fiul, while it 
continued, to nourish perpetual discord be- 
tween the holders of political influence and 
all the other classes of society: that an oli- 
garchy, at all times an invidious form of go- 
vernment, was peculiarly so at the present 
time, when the public mmd was inflamed by 
the successful result of the late Revolution 
in France : that, by admitting a larger num- 
ber to a share of political rights, the founda- 
tions of government would be laid on a broader 
basis, and a phalanx secured who would at 
all times resist the extension of their privi- 
leges to a lower dass, and be found the flrmest 
supporters of social order : that it was alto- 
gether chimerical to suppose that there could 
be the slightest danger in extending the elec- 
tive suflrage to a numerous body of voters 
as the people were so habituated to political 
rights, ana so enlightened by education, that 
they were as capable of exerdsing such fran- 
chise as their superiors: that unless political 
institutions were enlarged with the increase 
of those who shared uiehr protection, they 
would be outgrown by tibe multitude, ana 
burst from the expansive force of intelligence 
and numbers : that the true and legitunate 
influence of property could never 1m extin- 
guished, ana would onlv receive a wider 
sphere for its exertions by the increase of 
the circle to which the franchise was ex- 
tended : that all revolutions had been occa- 
sioned by the obstinate adherence to old in- 
stitutions, at a time when the state of society 
required their alteration; that timely con- 
cession was the only way to prevent convul- 
sion, and in the present excited state of the 
public mind, if it was any loneer delayed, 
the barriers of authority would be broken 
through, and all the horrors of the French 
Revolution brought upon the state. 

On the other hand, it was contended by 
the aristocratic party, that the present was 
not a motion for the reform of a real griev- 
ance, which was at aU times entitled to the 
most serious attention, but for an increase of 
political power to the lower orders, which 
was to be conceded or resisted according to 
its obvious tendency to preserve or subvert 
the balance of the constitution: that it was 
totally different from Mr Pitt's previous pro- 
posals of reform, which went to remove an 
admitted evil in a period of tranquillity; 
whereas the present motion was founded on 



unanimity between them, in the most 
difficult tunes, such as had never before 
been witnessed in the British empire. 
And thus, at the very time that the 
French nobility, by yielding to the de- 
mand for concession, and surrendering 
all their privileges, advanced the Revo- 
lution in that country, the British aris- 
tocracy, by steadily resisting innovation, 
prevented it in theiirs : a memorable ex- 
ample to succeeding ages, of the effect 
of firmness and decision on the part of 

a concession to French principles and demo- 
cratic ambition, at a time of imexampled ex- 
citement : tliat it was evident that the popu- 
lar party was already sufficiently strong, from 
the tenor of the acts which hadj>een passed 
since the Revolution, which went ratner to 
enlarge than abridge the liberty of the sub- 
ject; that any further concession, therefore, 
would necessarily have the effect of overload- 
ing the balance on the popular side, and en- 
dangering the monarcnical institutions of 
the state : that it was in vain to refbr to 
early times for a precedent in support of a 
greater extension of the elective iranchise, 
since the state of society was then essentially 
different from what it now is; that the 
power of the sword was then vested in the 
feudal barons, and the country was over- 
spread with their armed retainers ; whereas 
now the progress of wealth, said the inven- 
tion of firearms, had destroyed this formid- 
able power, while the increase of manufac- 
tures had augmented to a verv great degree 
that of the middle ranks, and the diffusion 
of knowledge had increased tenfold their 
practical influence : that it might be quite 
sale to require representatives for all the 
boroughs, when the commons were a humble 
class in the state, and be^m their petitions 
with the words, *' For CkKl's sake, and as an 
act of mercy ; " wl^e it would be highly dan- 
gerous to adopt a similar course, when the 
numbers of that class exceeded that of the 
agriculturists, and their wealth overbalanced 
that of all the other orders in ^e state : that 
the example of the Long Parliament suffi- 
ciently demonstrated that concession to po- 
pular clamours only led to fresh demands, 
and conducted, by an irresistible progress, 
to anarchy and revolution : that the fettal 
consequences which had formerly attended 
the duplication of the Tiers Etat, the parlia- 
mentary reform of France, was a signal ex- 
ample of tlte effects of that concession to de- 
mocratic ambition which was now so loudly 
called for ; that the Isxne there shielded up 
all the prerogatives of his crown, and the 
nobles had made a voluntary surrender of 
their whole titles, rights, and privileges, and 
the consequence was, tliat the commons be- 
came irresistible, and the one was brought 
to an ignominious death, and the others 
were rewarded by exile, confiscation, and 
the scaffold: that the rotten boroughs, so 
much the object of invective, were, in truth, 
the most important pare of the British cou- 
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parliament in stilling the violence of 
popular agitation, and checking the 
growth of democratic ambition; and a 
proof how different the clamour of the 
press, of public meetings, and popular 
orators, often is from the sober judg- 
ment of a really free people. 

12. As the agitation of the Jacobin 
dubs, however, still continued, and so- 
cieties, in imitation of the parent insti- 
tution in Paris, were rapidly forming 

stitution, and that which alone had, con- 
trary to all former experience, so long nudn- 
tained the balance of the threo estates, be- 
cause they rave a direct influence to property 
in the legisTature, and enabled the increasing 
wealtih of the aristooraoy to maintaui its 
ground against the growing influence of the 
commons ; that an Tulet was thus provided 
to parliament for men of talent^ whidi had 
proved the means of introduction to our 
greatest statesmen, and which, if dosed, 
would degrade its character, and convert 
the representatives of the people into the 
mere supporters of separate interests : that 
it was in vain to expect^ in the present 
period of excitement, and with the ex- 
ample of successful revolt in France, that 
wealth could permanently inflitence the 
lower orders, or maintain its ground, if de- 
prived of this constitutional channel in the 
House of Commons ; that reform, therefore, 
would necessarily lead to revolution— and 
what revolution led to, need not be told to 
those who had witnessed the Beign of Ter- 
ror : that the hope of attaching a large por- 
tion of the lower orders, by the extension of 
the elective franchise, however specious in 
theory, would prove fUladous in practice, 
because they would soon find that their 
votes, from uieir great multiplication, were 
of no value ; that they had been deceived by 
the name of a privilege of no real service, 
and that the only way to obtain any prac- 
tical benefit from their exertions was to 
league with the humblest classes for a gene- 
ral spoliation of the higher ; that this was 
the natural tendencv of the lower orders in 
all wealthy states, because union with the 
higher afforded no immediate advantage, 
whereas a league with those lower than 
themselves gave the prospect of a division of 
property, and liberation from burdens, and 
was, in an especial manner, to be apprehend- 
ed in Britain at this time, because the public 
burdens were so excessive, profibrty so un- 
equallv divided, and the example of a suc- 
cessfiil division of estates in France so recent : 
that a reform in parliament, unlike all other 
ameliorationi^ was to the last degree danger- 
ous, because it was the voluntary surrender 
of l^slativepowerto the lower orderst which 
could never be recovered, and a &lse step, 
once taken, was Irretrievable : that suppos- 
ing there were some defects in the coustitu- 
tion indefensible in theory, it could not oe 
disputed that, in practice, it had proved the 
best protection to the rights and interests of 



in all the great towns of the kingdom, a 
bill against correspondence with Franca 
was passed by parliament, notwith- 
standing the utmost resistance by the 
Opposition, and prosecutions were com* 
menced both in Scotland and England 
against the most violent of the dema- 
gogues. Some of them were clearly 
necessary; the exp^ence of others, 
especially in Scotlemd, was more than 
doubtful^ at least to the extent to which 

all classes that had ever existed in the world ; 
that least of. all oould the manufBu^riiig' 
or commercial bodies complain that their in* 
terests were not duly attended to in parlia- 
ment, since the whole policy of the state, for 
above a century, had been directed, perhi^M 
too exclusively, to their advantage : that the 
representation whidi the great colonial, com- 
merdal, and shippinginterests now obtained, 
by means of the purchase of dose boroughs^ 
would be annihilated if this mode of enter- 
ing parliament were closed ; that thus the 
real eflbct of reform would be to vest the su- 
preme power in the mob of England, to the 
exclusion of all the great and varied interests 
which had risen up over the whole globe in 
the British dependencies; that such a state 
of things had proved fatal to all former re- 
publics, and oould not fail speedily to lead to 
the dismemberment of the British empire : 
that if corruption were the evil which was 
really apprehended, no mode of increasing it 
oould be so effectual as diminishing the dose 
boroughs, where it existed from the paudty 
of inmibitants on the smallest, and mcreae- 
ing the middling ones, where experience had 
proved bribery was practised on the most 
exten^ve scale ; that any reform would thus 
diminish the private to increase the venal 
boroughs; that, as it was evident wealth 
could maintain its groimd in the contest with 
numbers, only by means of the expenditure 
of money, it was incomparably better that 
this necessary influence should be exerted 
in the decent retirement of antiquated bo- 
roughs, than in the shameless prostitution of 
great cities: that the danger of revolution, 
so strongly urged on the other side, in &ct 
only existed if the reform measure was car- 
ried, inasmuch as history demonstrated, that 
no convulsions had ever shaken the English 
monardiy but those which emanated from 
the House of Commons; that it was rash 
measures of legislation which were iJone to 
be dreaded, ana words spoken from autiiorily 
that set the world on fire : that the constitu- 
tion had now by aoddent, or more probably 
by the providence of Qod, become adapted to 
the curious and complicated interests of the 
British empire, and had enjoyed a degree of 
stability unknown to free institutions in any 
former age ; and therefore nothing could bie 
more rash or culpable than to nm the risk 
of destroying so venerable a fabric, under 
which so much practical benefit had been 
experienced, in the pursuit of imaginary, and 
hitherto unattainable perfectiuu. 
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pTinlshment was carried against gener* 
ousy and often well-meaning, though 
dangerous and deluded men.* Those 
vindictive measures on the part of go- 
vernment are seldom really beneficud, 
which excite the sympathy of the hu- 
mane as well as the turbulent, and con- 
vert the transient ebullition of popular 
feeling into the lasting bitteniesa of 
political hatred. The true course in 
periods of public excitement^ is firm- 
ness without severity ; steady defiance 
of revolutionary intimidation, but cau- 
tious consideration of real evHs ; de- 
cided resistance to needless innovation, 
but careful abstinence from individual 
oppression. 

13. The internal tranquillity of the 
British empire being thus provided for, 
the government took the most vigorous 
measures which the limited extent of 
their military resources would per- 
mit, to strengthen the Grand Army on 
the Continent. A corps, consisting of 
twenty thousand English, was embark- 
ed and landed in Holland, under the 
command of the Duke of York, and 
being united to ten thousand Hanove- 
rians and Hessians, formed a total of 
thirty thousand men in the British pay. 
The French Convention, early in the 
year, had ordered a levy of three hun- 
dred thousand men ; but these troops 
could not come into the field till ApnL 
The present forces of the Allies con- 
sisted of three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand men, acting on the whole cir- 
cumference of France, from Calais to 
Bayonne ; while those of the Republi- 
cans amounted to two hundred and 

* Some of these were transported fourteen 
years for conspiru^ and sedition, without 
any overt act of high treason.— ^Stote TriaU in 
ScoOatid, I 351, 417. 

t The relative strength of the forces on the 
opposite sides in July 1793, was as follows : — 

AJ.UE& 

Imperialists in Belgium, . . 50,000 
Austrians on the Rhine, . . 40,000 

On the Mouse 83,000 

Prussians in Belgium, . . 12,000 
Prussians and Saxons on the Rhine, 65,000 

Dutdi, 20,000 

English, Hanoverians, and Hessians, 30, 000 

Aufitrians and Fiedmontese, in ) .. Ann 

Piedmont, . ! / ^'^ 

Spaniards, 50,000 

Forces ofthe Empire and Emlgrantfl» 20,000 



Total, 



365,000 



seventy thousand, for the most part of 
inferior quality, but possessing the ad- 
vantages of unity of language, govern- 
ment^ and public feeling, besides the 
important circumstance of acting in an 
interior and concentric circle, which 
enabled one corps rapidly to communi- 
cate with and support another; — ^while 
the troops of the Allies, scattered over 
a much larger circumference, were de- 
prived of that advantage.t 

14. No difficulty was experienced 
by government in getting parliament 
to agree to any measures which were 
deoned necessary to avert from the Bri- 
tish shores the scourge of revolutionary 
convulsion. The execution of Louis pro- 
duced a profound and universal impres- 
sion in Great Britain. Nothing, since 
the time when the head of Charles I. 
fell under the axe of the Long Parlia- 
ment, had ever produced so general and 
mounif ul a feeling. It was hard to say 
whether the sturdy old Tories, or the ar- 
dent Liberals of the new school, received 
the intelligence with most consterna- 
tion. The former beheld in this event 
the clearest confirmation of their dismal 
forebodings, and the realisation of their 
worst predictions ; the latter, the over- 
throw of long-cherished hopes, the blast- 
ing of impassioned and sanguine expec- 
tations. It was impossible any longer 
to represent the popular cause in France 
as that of justice and philanthropy, 
when the first sacrifice to which it had 
led had been that of their upright and 
beneficent monarch, whose only fault 
had been an imprudent zeal for the 
public good, and his only weaknem an 

FR£NCH. 

In Bel^um and Holluid, . . 80,000 
Before Maestricht and in the lim- ) ^q qqq 

On the Moselle, .... 25,000 
AtMayence, . . . .45,000 
On the Upper Rhine, . . . 80,000 
In Savoy and Nice, . . . 40,000 
In the interior, .... 30,000 

Total, . . 270,000 
The French, however, had the superiority 
in the field nil the end of April ; from that 
time till the end of August, the Allies had 
die advantage : after which, from the great 
levies of t^e Republicans coming forward, 
they resumed the ascendancy, wliich went 
on continually increasing till the close of the 
campaign, and was never lost till the memor- 
able campaign of 1799.— JoMUfi, iii. 61-58. 
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unoonquerabls aTeniOD to &e ahodding 
of blood. It was now apparent that the 
boaited nsensratiaii of society had pu- 
rified it of none of ita vices, and ^t 
the philaathropio movemeDt of tiie phi- 
loeophen was to tenninate in the usual 
■trodtiai of bloodahed, massRore, and 
confisoatioD. Indeaoribable was the ef- 
fecKi which this impression produced on 
all classes in the Britiiih leles, from the 
throne to the cottage. Bj a apontane- 
oDS feeling the House of Commons, on 
the night on whioh tha melancholy in- 
telligence wae diacuBsed in parliament, 
on occsflflion of the royal mesaage for an 
BUgraontation of the forces, assembled 
in mourning. One or two alone ap- 
peared in coloured dreea, who aRer' 
wards bore a conspicuous part in Eng- 
lish history sa the leaden of the gi'eat 
moiement which terminated in the Re- 
volution of 1S32.'' 

IG. The impression nude at St Peters- 
burg by the ezeoutdon of Louis wai 
fuUj as Tifid as Bt London : already it 
waa evident that these two oapitals were 
the centals of the great conteat which 
waa approaching. No aooner did the 
melandioly intdhgence reach the Em 
preaa Catherine, than she initentiy took 
the moat declaive meaaurea ; all French- 
men were ordered to quit her torritories 
within three weeks, if they did not re- 
nounce the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, and all correspondence with their 
relations in that country ; and it waa 
pubUdy announced, that the great Seet 
of Cronatadt, with forty thousand men 
on board, should, early in apring, 
itself to the British navy, to pursue 



mies of humanity. The efibrta of thi 
Czarine had been incessant and ener 
getic to organise an alliance capable of 
reatraicing the progreaa of revolution- 
ary prinoiplea. With that view she had 
restrained the uplifted arm of conquest 
over Quatavus iH. of Sweden in 17S0; 
and hardly were her troops disengaged 
from their Turkish enemies on the 
banks of the Danube, by the peace of 
Jassy in 1792, than ahe made arrange- 
ments for transporting the Uuscoiite 
legions to the heart of Oermany. 

18. Nor did these energetio reeoln- 
■MrtaftarwardiEarlJGttiJWBa one of these. 



na evaporate in mere empty words, 
the part of the cabinet either of St 
Petergbuig or St James's. An intimate 
and confidential correspondence imme- 
diately commenced between Ciount Wo- 
ronzoir, the Ruaaian ambassador at Lod- 
uid Lord Qrentille, the Britiah. 
secretary of state for foreign affadrs, 
which terminated in a treaty between 
the two powem, signed in London od 
the 25th March. By thia conventioo, 
which lud the basis of the grand alli- 
ance which afterwards brought the war 
termination, it waa pro- 
vided that the two powers should " em- 



. the juat and necessary war in which 
they find themaelvea engaged sgainat 
Franoo ; and they reciprocally engage 
not to lay down tiieir arms until resti- 
tution is oompelled of all the conquests 
which Francs may have made upon 
either of the mpective powers, or upon 
such ottier states or allies to whom, by- 
common consent, they shall extend the 
benefit of this treaty." They agreed, 
also, to shut their porta against Franoe, 
and not permit the export of any naval 
stoTEB to that power, " and ia nnit* all 
their efforts to prevent other powers 
not implioat«d in thia war Beotn giv- 
ing, on this occasion of coTomonconoem 
to every dviliaed state, any protection 
whatever, in consequenoe of their neu- 
trality, to the commerce or property of 
the IVench, on the sea, or in the porta 
of France." The existing commenual 
treatiea were at the same time, by a 
separato oonvention, ratified and coa- 
Srmed between the two powers. 

17. Shortly after, a similar conven- 
tion waa entered into between Qreat 
Britain and Sardinia, by whioh the latter 

of £200,000 during the whole continu- 
ance of the war, and to keep on foot an 
army of fifty tliauaand men ; and the 
British government engaged to prooore 
for it entire restitution of ita dominicns 
aa they atood at 



diew 



nother 



owith 



the cabinet of Madrid, signed at Aran- 
juei on the 25th of May, they engaged 
not to make peace till they had ob- 
tained full restitution for the Spaniards 
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*'of all places, towns, and territories 
which belonged to them at the com- 
mencement of the war, and which the 
enemy may have taken during its oon- 
tinnanoe." A similar treaty was entered 
into with the court of the two Sicilies, 
and with PiTissia, in which the clauses, 
prohibiting all exportation to France, 
and preventing the trade of neutrals 
with it, were the same as in the Russian 
treaty. Treaties of the same tenor were 
concluded in the course of the sunmier 
with the emperor of Germany and the 
king of Portugal Thus was all Europe 
arrayed in a great league against Re- 
publican France, and thus did the rogi- 
cides of that country, as the first fruits 
of their cruel triumph, find themselves 
excluded from the pale of civilised na- 
tions. It wiU appear in the sequel how 
many and what unheard-of disasters 
broke up this great confederacy ; how 
courageous some were in adhering to 
their engagements, how weak and das- 
tardly others were in deserting them; 
and how firmly and nobly Great Britain 
alone persevered to the end, and never 
laid down her arms till she had accom- 
plished all the objects of the war, and 
fulfilled to the very letter all the obli- 
gations she had contracted to any, even 
the humblest, of the allied powers. 

18. But while aU Europe thus re- 
sounded with the note of xuilitary pre- 
paration against France, Russia had 
other and more interested designs in 
view. Amidst the general consterna- 
tion at the triumphs of the French Re- 
publicans, Catherine conceived that she 
would be permitted to pursue, with- 
out molestation, her ambitious designs 
against Poland. She constantly repre- 
sented the disturbances in that king- 
dom as the fruit of revolutionary pro- 
pagandism, which it was indispensable 
to crush in the first instance ; and it 
was easy to see that it was for the 
banks of the Vistula, not the Seine, that 
her military preparations were, in the 
outset at least, intended. The ambi- 
tious views of Prussia were also, as will 
fully appear in the sequel, strongly 
turned in the same direction; and thus, 
in the very commencement of a war 
which required the concentrated effort 
of all Europe, and might by such an 



effort have been speedily brought to a 
successful termination, were the prin- 
cipal powers already distracted by se- 
parate interests, and unjustifiable pro- 
jects of individual aggrandisement. 

19. Nor was it only the ambitious 
projects of Russia and Prussia against 
the independence of Poland, which al- 
ready gave ground for gloomy augury 
as to the issue of the war. Its issue 
was more immediately affected by the 
jealousy between Austria and Pinissia, 
which now broke out in the most un- 
disguised manner, and occasioned such 
a division of the allied forces as effec- 
tually prevented any cordial or effec- 
tive co-operation continuing to exist 
between theuL The Prussian cabinet, 
mortified at the lead which the Impe- 
rial generals took in the common ope- 
rations, insisted upon the formation of 
two independent German armies — one 
composed of Prussians, the other of 
Austrians, to one or other of which the 
forces of all the minor states should be 
joined : those of Saxony, Hanover, and 
Hesse, being grouped round the stan- 
dards of Prussia; those of Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Suabia,- the Palatinate, 
and Franconia, following the eagles of 
Austria. By this means, aU unity of 
action between the two grand allied 
armies was broken up, at i^e very time 
when it was most required to meet the 
desperate and concentrated energy of 
revolutionary fervour; while the zeal 
of all the subordinate nations was irre- 
trievably cooled at finding themselves 
thus parcelled out between the two 
great military powers, whose pre-emi- 
nence already gave them so much dis- 
quietude ; and compelled against their 
will to serve under the standards of 
empires from whom many of them ap- 
prehended greater danger than from 
the common enemy. 

20. But though such seeds of weak- 
ness existed among the allied powers, 
the immediate danger was to all appear- 
ance much greater to France. Though 
their armies in Flanders were, in the 
commencement of the campaign, supe- 
rior to those of the Allies, they were in 
the most deplorable state of insubordi- 
nation, and miserably deficient in every 
species of equipment. The artillery 
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hones had m gresit part periihed dui^ 
ingthe eeTeritf of the winter c«api%a ; 
Uie clotMiig of the Boldien wu vom 
out— their spirit had diaappeared dur- 
ing the license of lUipublican oonquesL 
The disorganiBation wai complete in 
every department j the artillety atona, 
(ha oommissariat, the caraliy horsn, 
vers deficient ; discipline was wanting 
among the soldiera, ooncord among the 
ohiefs. France then experienced the 
iTBokDeBB BTLBing fnon tevolutionuy li- 
cense^ and which is ciHnmoD to allnallj 
democratio states. She regained hei 
strength under the stem despotism of 
ihe Reign of Tern>r, when the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation wielded a 
power tenfold greater than Louis XIV. 
had erer enjojed, and enforced with a 
dgour unknown to Caligula or Nero. 

21. Prince Cobou^ was ^pointed 
geoeialisaimo of the allied armies &om 
Uie Bhina to the Gennan Ocean. The 
gmt abilities displ^ed by Claiifait in 
repairing the disasters of iba preceding 
campaign, pleaded in vain for his con- 
tinuance in the command at a oourt not 
yet taught by disaster to disr^anl in- 
fluence and promote only merit. .His 
Buooessor had served under the Impe- 

shared in the glories of the nuapaigns 
of Suwarroffl But the Austrian com- 
mander was far from possessing the 
vigour or capacity of the conqueror of 
I^aeL Adhering with obstinate pei^ 
severance to the syat^m of dividing hia 
Forces, and covering an immenae tiact 
of country with communicationB, he 
frittered away the vast army placed at 
his disposal, and permittad the birest 
opportunity ever offered of striMog a 
deciaive blow againet the riaing Bepub- 
Lc, to paaa away without any important 
event. He belonged to the old metho- 
dical school of Laoey ; was destitute 
alike of' decision and character ; and, 
from the tardiness of his operations, 
waa the general of all otheta leaat qua- 
lified to combat the fir« and energy of 
a revolution. 

22. To support the prodigious ex- 
lienae of a war on all their frontiers, 

>o great a scale, would gteatiy 



nunt. But, contrary alike to prece- 
dent and antjcipstjon, they derived 
from the miseries and convulsions of 
the Bevolution new and unparalleded 
reaouroee. The ordinary pacifie expen- 
diture of 1TS2, covered by taiea, the 
sale of ecclesiastical prop«^, and pa- 
tiioljc gifts, amounted to 9!>S,000,OOO 
francs, or nearly £40,(KHI,000 sterling. 
But so immeoealy had the chargea of 
the war augmented the national expea- 
dituie, that the expense of the last 
period of the year waa at the rate of 
300,000,000 franca, or £8,000,000 a- 
monlh. On the day on which war 
waa declared, asaignats to the oior- 
mous amount of 1,000,000,001) &anca 
(£40,000,000) were struok off at the 
public treasury. But the period had 
now arrived when all calculation in 
matters of finance waa to cease. For 
all exigenoiCH the inexhaustible mine 
of taaignate, possessing a forced circu- 
lation, and issued on tba credit of the 
national domains, proved sufBcient. 
When any want waa felt in the traanuy, 
the demtmds were paid by a fresh isano 
ol pspcr; and this fictitJoilB cnnent^, 
the source of boundleaa private min m 
Franoe,ungl7Bnstained,duringthe first 
years of l3ie revcJutioDary wara, the 
public credit. In the Finance Report 
for ITSS, Cambon declared that the 
eipensea of that year could admit of no 
exact calculation, but that the naUon 
must rise superior to its financial, as it 
had already risen above ita militaiy 
difBcoItiss ; and therefore he proposed 
the immediate issue of S00,000,000 of 
francs, or upwards of £SS,000,000, in 
aoignati, on the security of the natJoDal 
domains, which waa immediately agreed 
to. These domains he Talued at eight 
milliards, or about £820,000,000 ster- 
ling ; of which three milliarda, or 
£120,000,000, had been oonsunied or 
impledged by previous issues — an si- 
traordinary proof of the length to which 
the confiscation of private property had 
alt«ady been carried under tha revohi- 
tkmary govenunont. 

23. To meet the exigencies of the year 
in Uie British parliament, Hr Pitt pre- 
poaed a loan of £4,500,000, besides Ote 
s of the year, the int«- 
IS provided for by ad- 
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ditional taxes; and from these resources 
the subsidy already mentioned was 
granted to the king of Sardinia, and 
others to several of the smaller German 
powers. At the same time an issue of 
£5,000,000 was voted to relieve the com- 
mercial embarrassment which had been 
very severely felt on the breaking out 
of tile war ; and such was the e£fect of 
this well-timed supply, that credit was 
speedily restored, and little, if any, of 
this large sum was ultimately lost to 
the state — a striking example of the 
beneficial effect of liberal support by 
government, even in the darkest periods 
of public suffering. 

24. In January 1793, Dumouriercame 
to Paris, in order to endeavour to rouse 
the Girondist party to save the life of 
Louis. This movement^ while it failed 
in its object of preserving the king, for 
ever alienated the Jacobins from the 
general. The consequences of this mis- 
underatanding were important upon the 
fate of the campaign. Dumourier's plan, 
which he had been meditating during 
tilie whole winter, was to commence 
operations by an invasion of Holland ; 
to revolutionise that country, unite it 
with the provinces of Fhmdei's — ^as has 
since been done in 1814 — raise an army 
of eighty thousand men, with this force 
move UDon Paris, and, without the aid 
of any other power, dictate laws to the 
Convention, and restore tranquillity to 
France. It is one of the most extra- 
ordinary signs of those days of revolu- 
tion and confusion, that so wild a pro* 
ject should have been seriously under- 
taken by a man of his acute understand- 
ing. On the other hand, the plan of 
the Allies was to drive the Republicans 
beyond the Meuse, and disengage the 
important fortress of Maastricht ; next 
to invest and regain the city of May enoe, 
the key of the Rhine, and then unite 
their victorious forces for the deliver- 
ance of Flanders. The design, in gene- 
ral, was well conceived ; but the details 
prescribed for the recovery of the Low 
Countries were vitiated by that division 
of force, and mutual jealousy of the 
commanders, whichso long proved ruin- 
ous to the allied armies. To carry into 
execution his project, Dumomier, early 
in the season, collected a body of about 



twenty thousand men at Antwerp, with 
a view to an attack on Rotterdam. 
Shortly after his troops entered the 
Dutch territory, and established them* 
selves between Breda and Beigen-op- 
zoom. At first his efforts were attended 
with unexpected success. After a siege 
of three days, and when the French 
were on the point of retiring for want 
of ammunition, Bred% with a garrison 
of twenty-five hundred men, capitu- 
lated. This advantage was speedily fol- 
lowed by the reduction of Gertruyden- 
berg, after a trifling resistance ; and 
siege was immediately laid to William- 
stadt. The French forces, encamped in 
straw huts on the shores of the branch 
of the sea called the Brisboes, were only 
waiting for the collection of boats suffi- 
cient to convey across the troops, in 
order to undertake the siege of Dort> 
when information was received by the 
general, on the night of the 8th March, 
of events in other quarters of Flanders, 
which immediately led to the abandon- 
ment of this enterprise. 

25. While Dumourier was absent with 
part of his forces in Holland, Miranda 
was prosecuting the siege of Maestricht, 
though with forces totally inadequate 
to so great an undertaking. ' But while 
the French were still reposing in fan- 
cied security in their cantonments, the 
Imperialists were taking active mea- 
sures to raise the siege. Fifty-two thou- 
sand men had been assembled under 
Prince Cobourg, with whom was the 
young Abohdtjkb Chableb, brother of 
the Emperor Francis,* at the head of 

* Charles Louis de Lorraine, Archduke 
Charles, second brother of the Emperor Fran- 
cis, was born on the 16th September 1771, so 
that when he first entered on the career uf 
arms under Prince Cobourg, in May 1793, he 
was not yet twenty-two years of age. His 
great abilities, not less than his exalted rank, 
rapidly procured his elevation in command. 
After the battle of Nerwinde, which restored 
that rich province to the Imperial power, he 
was appointed governor of the Low Countries, 
and was soon after created a field-marshal. 
In April 1796, he was promoted, on the re- 
tirement of Clairfait, to the command of the 
Imperial armies in Germany, where his mi- 
lltuy abilities, as will appear in the sequel, 
shone forth with the highest lustre, and 
which laid the foundation of his great mili- 
tary reputation. His character will come 
more fidy to be drawn in a subsequent vol- 
ume^ when his great exploits have been re- 
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the grenadiers. On the Ist and 2d 
March, the Austrians along the whole 
line attacked the French cantonments, 
and, affcer an inconsiderable resistance, 
succeeded in driving them back, and 
in many points throwing them into 
utter confOsion. The discouragement 
which has so often been observed to 
seize l^e French troops on the first con- 
siderable reverse, got possession of the 
soldiers ; whole battalions fled in con- 
fusion into France ; officers quitted their 
troops, soldiers disbanded from their 
officers ; the siege of Maestrioht was 
raised, the heavy artillexy sent bock^ in 
haste towards Brussels, and the army 
driven in disorder beyond the Meuse, 
with the loss of seven thousand men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. On the 
4th March, the Republicans were again 
routed near Liege, and a large portion 
of the heavy artillery abandoned under 
that city : a few days after, Tongres 
was carried by the Archduke Charles, 
at the head of twelve thousand men ; 
and the whole army fell back upon 
Tirlemont, and thence to Louvain, 
where Dumourier arrived &om the 
Dutch frontier, and resumed the com- 
mand. The Imperialists then desisted 
from the pursuit, satisfied with their 
first success, and not deeming them- 
selves sufficiently strong to foit^ the 
imited corps of the French army in 
that city. 

26. The intelligence of these repeated 
disasters produced the utmost sensation 
in the whole of Flanders. The Repub- 
lican party, already disgusted with the 
exactions and plunder of the French 
commissioners, now found themselves 
thi'eatened with the inmiediate ven- 
geance of their sovereign, and chastise- 
ment from the allied forces. The de- 
cree of the Convention, uniting the 
Flemish provinces to the French Re- 
public, had excited the utmost discon- 
tent in the whole country ; the spolia- 
tion of the churches, forced requisitions, 
imprisonments, and abuses of every 
kind, which had gone on during the 

counted, as well as advantage taken of the 
luminous and impartial narrative he has left 
of his campaigns, and the profound views 
with which he has enriched the science of 
strategy. — InSra^ ch. xxviii. § 92, 93 ; BvygrO' 
phie des GoiUemporain$, ii. ISC 



winter, had roused such a universal 
spirit of resistance, that a general in- 
surrection was hourly expected, and a 
body of ten thousand peasants had al- 
ready assembled in the neighbourhood 
of Ghent, and defeated the detachments 
of the garrison of that city which had 
been sent against them. To endeavour 
to remedy these disorders, and restore 
the shaken attachment of ilie Flemings, 
was the first care of Dumourier. For 
this purpose he had a conference at 
Louvain, shortly after his arrival, vrith 
Camus, and the other commissioners of 
the Convention; but it ended in no- 
thing but mutual recriminations. Du- 
mourier reproached them with having 
authorised and permitted the exactions 
and disorders which had roused such 
a ferment in the conquered provinces ; 
and they retaliated by accusing him of 
entertaining designs subversive of the 
liberty of the people. It concluded 
thus : ^* Qeneral," scdd Camus, " you 
are accused of wishing to become Csesar : 
could I feel assured of it, I would act 
the part of Brutus, and stab you to the 
heart" — "My dear Camus," replied 
he, " I am neither Caesar, nor are you 
Brutus ; and the menace you have ut- 
tered is, to me, a passport to immor- 
tality." Dumourier found the army — 
which, notwithstanding the deti^hment 
of twenty thousand men in Holland, 
twelve thousand at Nomur, and five 
thousand in another direction, was still 
forty -five thousand strong, including 
four thousand five hundred cavahy — 
in the utmost state of disorder ; the 
confusion of defeat having been super- 
added to that of Republican license. 
He immediately reorganised it in a dif- 
ferent manner, and, in order to restore 
the confidence of the soldiers, resolved 
to commence offensive operations. In 
a few days the French advanced guard 
defeated the Austrians near Tirlemont, 
with the loss of twelve hundred men ; 
an event which immediately restored 
confidence to the whole aimy, and con- 
firmed the general in his resolution to 
risk a general action. 

27. The Imperialists had thirty-nine 
thousand men, of whom nine thousand 
were horse, posted near Tirlemont. 
Resolved not to decline a combat, they 
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concentrated their forces along a posi- 
tion, about two leagues in length, near 
the yiUage of Nerwindb or Neerwin- 
DEN. The right, commanded by the 
Archduke Charles, was posted across 
the chattsgSe leading to Tirlemont j the 
left, under the orders of Claufait, ex- 
tended towards Oberwinden ; the centre, 
in two lines, was under the command 
of (General Colloredo and the Prince of 
'Wiirtemberg. On the other hand, the 
French army was divided into eight 
columns; three of which, under Mi- 
randa, were destined to attack the 
right ; two, under the Duke of Char- 
tres, to force the centre; and three, 
under Valence, to overwhelm the left 
The action began by an attack on the 
Austrian left, by the troops under the 
command of Valence, which advanced 
in dense columns, and at first succeeded 
in carrying the villages immediately in 
front of their position; but the Aus- 
trians having directed a severe and 
concentric fire of artillery on that point, 
the advance of the masses was checked, 
and disorder and irresolution intro- 
duced into their ranks. Meanwhile, 
the village of Nerwinde was caiTied by 
the Republicans in the centre, but was 
shortly after regained by the Austrians ; 
and after being frequently taken and 
retaken, it was finally evacuated by the 
French, who were unable to sustain the 
severe and incessant fire of the Imperial 
artillery. 

28. Dumourier, upon this, formed 
his line a hundred yards in rear of the 
village, when the Austrians immediately 
pushed on and assailed the infantry by 
two columns of cuirassiers : but the first 
was repulsed by the murderous fire of 
grape from the French artillery ; and 
^e second checked, after a severe en- 
gagement, by the Republican cavalry. 
The combat now ceased on the right 
and centre ; but on the left affiEiirs had 
taken a very different turn. The French, 
under Miranda, there endeavoured in 
vain to debouch from the village of 
Orsmael, which they had occupied; 
the heads of their columns, as fast as 
they presented themselves, were swept 
off by the fire of the Austrian arialleiy, 
placed on the heights immediately be- 
hind ; and shortly after the Archduke 



Charles, at the head of two battalions, 
stormed the villages; and Prince Co- 
bourg, perceiving this to be the im- 
portemt point, attacked the French 
columns with a small body of cavalry 
and infantry, under the Duke of Wiir- 
temberg, in flank, while the Archduke 
pressed their front. The result was, 
that the French left wing was routed, 
and would have been totsdly destroyed, 
had the Duke of Wiirtemberg charged 
with the whole forces imder his com- 
mand, instead of the inconsiderable 
part which achieved this important 
success. The Republicans, however, 
alarmed at this disaster, retired from 
the field of battle, and regained, with 
some difficulty, the ground they had 
occupied before the engagementb In 
this battle the Austrians lost two thou- 
sand men, and the French two thousand 
five hundred killed and wounded, and 
fifteen hundred prisoners; but it de- 
cided the fate of the campaign. Du- 
mourier, aided by the young Duke of 
Chartres, conducted the retreat in the 
evening with much ability, and in good 
order, without being seriously disquiet- 
ed by the enemy. A few days after 
the Austrians advanced, and on the 
22d, under cover of a thick mist, made 
an unexpected attack on the French 
rearguard ; but they were repulsed, 
after a trifling success, with loss. 

29. The position of the French com- 
mander, however, was now extremely 
critical To conduct a long retreat 
with discouraged troops, in the face of 
a victorious enemy, is at all times dan- 
gerous ; but it was in an especial man- 
ner so at that juncture, in consequence 
of the undisciplined state of a large 
part of his forces, and thd undisguised 
manner in which the volunteers left 
their colours upon the first serious re- 
verse. The national guards openly de- 
clared that they had taken up arms to 
save their country, not to get them- 
selves massacred in Flanders ; and 
whole companies and battalions, with 
their arms and baggage, went off to- 
wards the French frontier. To such a 
height did the discouragement attain, 
that within a few days after the battle 
six thousand men had left their colours, 
and disbanded, spreading dismay over 
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ftll the roads leading to France. Na- 
tundlf brave and eiotiTe, the Frenoh 
troops ore the best ia the World to 
■dTanae and gain conqucsta ; but they 
hare not, tilt iaured b; dlaoipline and 
•iperieaoe, the Bteadiaesi requisite to 

Sireeerve them. By the tlireatened de- 
ectian of the ToIunteBT cotpi, Dumoii- 
rier was exposed to tJie toea of more 
than hoJf his anny; while the open 
plung of Flanders, now deetituta of 
fortified places, offered no points of de- 



these conBideratioQH, the French gene- 
ral eTsrywhers preparad for a retreat. 
Ordera were detpatohed to Oenetal 
Harrille to throw a garrison of two 
thousand men into the oitadel of Na- 
mur, and more with the renudnder of 
hiscoip^ oonusting of twelve thousand 
men, to wards Brussels; while the troopa 
advanced, by ilie imprudent invasion 
of Holland, as fto as {Jerlruydenba^ 
and Breda, were directed to Tetdi«upam 
Antwerp and Mechlin. Frince Cobooig 
in vain urged the Dutch and Pnistdan 
troops to disquiet their retreat ; oon- 
tenting themselves with investing Breda 
and GertiuydMiberg, they remained, 
with a force of thirty thousand men, in 
a state of perfect inaction. 

80. Shortly after conferences were 
opened between Dumourier and Hie 
Austrian generals, in virtue of which 
It was agreed that the French ahonld 
retire bdiind Brussels, iritliant being 
disquieted in tluir retreat. It soon 
appeared how essential such an airange- 
mmt was to the Republican arms. On 
the following day, Clairfait, who was 
ignorant of the convention, attacked 
General Lamorche, who fell book in 
confusion behind Louvaln, and left an 
opening in the retreating columns, 
which, vrith a more enterprising enemy, 
might have been attended with ruinous 
results. The troop! then gavetbsm- 
■elves up to despair, and opeoly threai- 
ened to disband — a «triutig proof at 
the little reliance that can be fjaced ob 
any but r^;ular and disinplined soldiers, 
during the vidsiatudea of fortune un- 
avoidable in war, and, in an especiBl 
manner, of the danger of trusting to 
levies got together during the fervour 



of a revolution. Dumotirier himself 
has confessed, that his troops were in 
such a state of disorder, that, if vigor- 
ously pressed, they must have baen 
totally annihilated in the long retreat 
which lay before them, before they re- 
gained the French fin>ntieiB. Tet so 
ignorant was the Austrian commander 
of the condition of his adversary, that 
he was unaware of a state of debility, 
confusion, and weakness, which was 
notorious to every peasant who beheld 
the retreating columns. In virtue of 
the convention, the French army, with- 
out further delay, evacuated Brussels 
and Mechlin, and retired in good order, 
l^ Hall, Mons, and Ath, towards tiie 
Prench frontier. At the some idme the 
Republicans retired along the whole 
line from Gertruydenberg to Namnr, 
and withdrew the garrison ftnm Oia 
cdtadel of the latter place. 

81. But it anon appeared that in 
these movements Dumourier had more 
than mere nulitary objects in view. It 
was at Ath, on the 2Tth March, that 
the first conference of a political nature 
took place, and it was verbally agreed 
between the French commander, and 
Colonel Mack on the part of the Impe- 
rialists, " that the French army should 
repoee a little at Hons and Tournay 
without being disquieted, and that Du- 
mourier, who was to judge of the pro- 
per time for marching to Fans, should 
regulate the movements of the Aos- 
trians, who were to act only as auxili- 
ories ; that if he oould not, by his singja 
forces, effect the establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy, he should fix 
upon the amount of the allied forces 
which he would require ; and that the 
fortresa of Condfi should be placed in 
the hands of the Imperialists as a guar- 
antee, t^ be restored to France after a 
general peace." Having thus embaiked 
in the perilous undertaking of over- 
turning the republican and re-establish- 
ing monarchical government, Dumou- 
rier's first care was to secure (he for' 
tresses, upon which the auccess of his 
enterprise depended. But here his ill 
fortune began. The officer whom he 
despatched to t«ke posseaaiou of Lill^ 
suffered himself to he made the dupa 
of the commander of that ploo^ and led 
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a prisoner into tlie forfcress ; the garri- 
iBons of Cond^ and Valenciennes suc- 
cessfully resisted all attempts to bring 
them over to the constitutional party; 
and the Contention, taking the alarm, 
despatched Camus, and three other 
commissioners, with the minister-at*war, 
Beumonville, with orilers to the general 
to appear at the bar of the Convention, 
and answer for his conduct. After an 
angry discussion, the particulars of 
which have been already given [Ch; zi. 
§ 23, 24], Dumourier arrested the de- 
puties, and delivered them over to the 
Austrians ; but he was speedily deserted 
by his own soldiers^ narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner by a detachment 
of grenadiers faithful to the Convention, 
commanded by Davoust, and obliged 
to fly from his camp at St Amand, and 
take refuge, with fifteen hundred fol- 
lowers, in the Austrian lines. Restrained 
either by a 6ense of honour arising from 
the recent convention, or by the inhe- 
rent slowness of their disposition, the 
Austrians made no attempt to improve 
the opportimity afforded by the defec- 
tion of the French conmiander. The 
Republicans were permitted quietly to 
retire to Valenciennes, Lille, andOond^ ; 
a considerable number formed an in- 
trenched camp at Famars, where, by 
orders of the Convention, General Dam- 
pierre assumed the command, and sedu- 
lously endeavoured to restore the dis- 
cipline and revive the spirit which so 
many disasters had greatly weakened 
among the soldiers. 

32. A congress was assembled at 
Antwerp of the ministers of the allied 
powers, which was attended by Counts 
Mettemich* and Stahrenbeig on the 
part of Austria^ Lord Auckland on that 
of England, and Count Keller on that 
of Prussia. Such was the confidence 
inspired by recent events, that these 
ministers all imagined that the last days 
of the Convention were at hand : and 
in truth they were so, if tiie allied 
cabinets had communicated alittle more 
vigour and unanimity into the military 
operations. Inspired by these ideas, 
and irritated at titie total feulure of Du- 

* Father of the great statesman of the same 
nftme, who rose to such emmenoe during the 
R«Yolutionary war. 



mourier's attempt to subvert the anar- 
chical rule in that country, the pleni- 
potentiaries came to the resolution of 
totally altering the object of the war, 
and the necessity was now openly an- 
nounced of providing indemnities and 
securitiea for the allied powers; in other 
words, partitioning the frontier terri- 
tories of France among the invading 
statea. The eflPect of this resolution 
was immediately conspicuous in a pro- 
clamation which Prince Cobourg issued 
to the French people, in which he openly 
disavowed, on the part of his govern- 
ment, those resolutions to abstain from 
all aggrandisement which he had an- 
nounced only a few days before, and 
declared that he was ordered to prose- 
cute the contest by might of arms with 
all the forces at his disposaLf The ef- 

t In his first proclamation, on 6th April, 
issued during the conferences with Dumou- 
rier, Cobourg declared: "Desirous only of 
securing the prosperity and gloiy of a country 
torn by so many convulsions, I declare that 
I shall support^ with all the forces at my dis- 
posal, the oenerous and beneficent intentions 
of GeneralDumourier and his brave army. 
I declare that our only olgect is to restore to 
Franoe its constitutional monarch, with the 
means of rectiiyiiu' such experienced abuses 
as may exist, ana to give to France, as to 
Europe, peace, confidence, tranquillity, and 
happmess. In conformity with these prin- 
dples, I declare on my word of honour, ibat 
1 enter the French territory without any in- 
tention of making conquests, but solely and 
entirely for these purposes. I declare, also, 
on my word of honour, that if military ope- 
rations should lead to any place of strength 
being placed in my hands^ I shall regard it in 
no other light than as a focred (2QM>nt/ and I 
bind mys^ in the most solemn manner to 
restore it to the govemm^it which may be 
established in Frsmoe, or as soon as the brave 
general with whom I make common cause 
shall demand it/' These are the principles 
of the true anti-revolutionary war ; but they 
were strangely departed from in the procla- 
mation issued a few days later by the same 
general, after the determination of the Con- 
greaa at Antwerp had been taken. Prince 
Goboutv there said: '*lhe proclamation of 
the 6th instant was the expression only of my 
penonal sentiments ; and I there announced 
my individual views for tiie safety and tran- 
quillity of France. But now that the results 
of that declaration have proved so difierent 
firom what I anticipated, the same candour 
obliges me to declare that the state of hosti- 
lity oetween the Emperor and the French 
nation is unhappily re-established in its jEull 
extent. It remains for me, therefore, only 
to revoke mvtaid declaration, and to announce 
that I shall prosecute the war with the ut- 
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fects of this unhappy resolution were 
soon apparent. When Valenciennes and 
Cond^ were taken, the standard, not of 
Louis XY XL, but of Austria, was hoisted 
on the walls, and the allied ministers 
already talked openly of indemnities 
for the past> and seourities for the 
future. 

38. No step in the early stages of the 
war was ever attended with more un- 
fortunate consequences. It at onoe 
changed the character of the contest — 
converted it from one of liberation into 
one of aggrandisement^ and gave the 
Jacobins of Paris too good reason for 
their assertion, that the dismemberment 
of the country was intended, and that 
all true citizens must join heart and 
hand in resisting the common enemy. 
The true principle to have adopteid 
would have been that so strongly re- 
commended by Mr Burke, and which 
afterwards proved so successful in the 
hands of Alexander and Wellington, 
viz., to have separated distinctly and 
emphatically the cause of France from 
that of the Jacobin faction which had 
enthralled it ; to have guaranteed the 
integrity of the former, and denounced 
implacable hostility only against the 
latter ; — and thus afforded the means to 
the great body of patriotic citizens who 
were adverse to the sanguinary rule of 
the Convention, of ezlricating them- 
selves at once from domestic tyranny 
and foreign subjugation. 

84. The British contingent^ twenty 
thousand strong, having landed at Rot- 
terdam, the aJJied army in Flanders, 
under Cobourg, was raised to above 
ninety thousand men, besides a de- 
tached corps of thirty thousand Aus- 
trians, stationed at Namur, Luxem- 
bourg, and Treves, to keep open the 
conmiunication with the Prussian army 
destined to act against Mayenoe. Alarm- 
ed at the great peril they had sustained 
, by the defection of Dumourier, and by 
this vast accumulation of force, the 

most vigour. Kothing remains bindioff of 
my first prodamatioD, but the dedarauon, 
which I renew with pleasure, that the strict- 
est discipline shall be observed by m^ troops 
in all parts of the French territory which they 
may occupy." Stronger evidence of the un- 
happy change of system cannot be imagined. 
— HABDXvaBBO, ii. 281-288, 241-248. 



Convention took the most vigorouB 
measures to provide forthe public safety. 
A camp of forty thousand men was de- 
creed, to form a reserve for the army ; 
the levy of three hundred thousand 
m^ ordered by the decree of 24th Feb- 
ruary, was directed to be hastened, and 
sixty representatives of the Convention 
were named, to serve as viceroys over 
the generals in all the armies. No leea 
than twelve of these haughty Republi- 
cans wei'e commanded to proceed to the 
Army of the North. No limit existed 
to their authority. Armed with, the 
despotic powers of the Committee of 
Public Salvation, supported by a Re- 
publican and mutinous soldiery, they, 
with equal facility, placed the generals 
on a triumphal car, or despatched them 
to the scaffold. Disposing with abso- 
lute sway of the lives and arms of seve- 
ral millions of Frenchmen, they were 
staggered by no losses, intimidated by 
no difficulties. To press on, and bear 
down opposition by the force of num- 
bers, was the Gfystem on which they in- 
variably acted, and, disposing with an 
unsparing hand of the blood of a bank- 
rupt, but enthusiastic nation in arms, 
they found resources for the mainte- 
nance of such a murderous system of 
warfare, which never could have been 
commanded by any regular govern- 
ment. 

86. While these disastrous events 
were occurring on the northern, for^ 
tune was not more propitious to the 
arms of the Republic on its eastern 
frontier. The forces of the French in 
that quarter, at the opening of the 
campaign, wero greatiy overmatched 
by tiioee of the AUies. Between the 
Prussians and Austrians, there were 
not less than seventy-five thousand 
men on the Rhine in February, be- 
sides twenty thousand between Treves 
and the Meuse ; while Custine had only 
forty-five thousand in the field, twenty- 
two thousand of these being imder his 
immediate command, the remainder 
stationed on the Meuse ; and the whole 
forces on the Upper Rhine, including 
the garrisons, did not exceed forty 
thousand, of whom not more than a hatf 
were avidlable for service in the field. 
The campaign was opened, after some 
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inconsiderable actions, on the 24th 
March, by the king of Prussia cross- 
ing the Rhine in great force at Rhein- 
fels. An ine£fectual resistance was at- 
tempted by the army of Custine, but 
the superiority of the allied forces com- 
pelled him to fall back ; and after some 
days' retreat, and several partial ac- 
tions, he retired first to Landau, and 
thence behind the river Lauter, and 
took post in the famous lines of Weiss- 
enburg. Mayence was now left to its 
own resources, with a great train of 
heavy artillery, and a garrison of twenty 
thousand men ; while Custine, whose 
force was augmented by the garrisons 
in Alsace to thirty-6ve thousand men, 
remained strictly on the defensive in 
the Vosges mountains and his fortified 
position. 

36. The Allies immediately made 
preparations for the reduction of this 
great fortress ; but, by an inconceiv- 
able fatuity, the superb siege equipage, 
which was on the road from Austria, 
was sent on to Valenciennes, while the 
supplies requisite for the attack on 
Mayence were brought from Holland — 
an exchange which occasioned great de- 
lays in both undertakings, and proved ex- 
tremely injurious to the future progress 
of the allied arms. The garrison, though 
so numerous, was not furnished with 
the whole artillery requisite for arming 
the extensive works ; but its spuit was 
excellent, and the most vigorous re- 
sistance was to be anticipated. Little 
progress took place in the operations 
during the first two months, and on 
the 17th May, a general attack was 
made on the covering force by Cus- 
tine's army, supported by fourteen 
thousand men from the corps of the 
Moselle, under General Houchard. But 
the movements of the troops were ill 
combined ; part of them were seized 
with a disgraceful panic, and the at- 
tack proved entirely aboiiJve. Aftei* 
this failure, Custine was removed to 
the command of the Army of the North, 
now severely pressed by the allied forces 
near Valenciennes; and the forces in 
the lines of Weissenburg remained im- 
der the orders of Beauhamais, without 
attempting anything of importance till 
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a later period of the campaign. The 
inactivity and irresolution of the Allies 
in these operations, and the little ad- 
vantage which they derived from their 
superiority of force, and the wretched 
condition of their opponents, proves 
how grievously they stood in need of 
a leader capable of conducting such a 
contest 

37. At length the operations of the 
siege, long delayed from the tardiness 
in the approach of the heavy train, 
were pushed with activity. Trenches 
having been regularly constructed, fif- 
teen batteries were armed on the 1st 
July, and a heavy fire from above two 
hundred pieces of cannon was opened 
upon the body of the place, the garri- 
son of which, after a blockade of two 
months, began to be severely straitened 
for provisions. On the 16th a great 
magazine of forage took fire, and was 
consumed ; and the destruction of se- 
veral mills augmented the difficulties 
of the besieged^ who now found their 
great numbers the principal difficulty 
with which they had to contend. A 
capitulation, therefore, by which the 
garrison should be withdrawn to some 
quarter where their services might be 
of more value to the Republic, was 
agreed to, and the 22d July fixed on 
as the day for its accomplishment. 
While this was going on within the 
city, the army of BeauhaiTiaiB, uiged 
by repeated orders from the Conven- 
tion, was at length taking measures for 
its deliverance. Early ^in July, the 
Republicans broke up from the lines 
of Weissenbui^g, and, after a variety of 
slow movements, a general attack took 
place on the 19th, on the whole allied 
position, over an extent of nearly thirty 
leagues. But the efibrts of the French, 
feeble and ill conducted, led to no re- 
sult, and, in the midst of their com- 
plicated movements, Mayence surren- 
dered on the 22d. The Duke of 
Brunswick, rejoiced at finding himself 
extricated, by this event, from a situa- 
tion which, with more daring adver- 
saries, would have been full of peril, 
accorded favourable terms to the gar- 
rison ; they were permitted to march 
out with their arms and baggage, on 

u 
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condition qf not serving against the 
Allies for a year: a stipulation of ruin- 
ous consequences to the Royalist party, 
as it disengaged seventeen thousand ve- 
teran soldiers, who were forthwith sent 
against the insuigents in La Vendue. 
The Republicans, finding the city taken, 
fell back in disorder, and regained the 
lines of Weissenburg in such confusion 
as indicated rather a total rout than an 
indecisive offensive movement.* 

38. While these events were taking 
place on the Rhine, the war was gra- 
dually assuming a more decisive char- 
acter on the flemish frontier. The 
congress which had been held at Ant- 
werp, for arranging the plan of the 
campaign, having at length resolved 
upon the operations which were to be 
pursued, and the British contingent 
having joined the line at the end of 
April, the Archduke Charles entered 
in triumph into Brussels, the people of 
which, with the usual inconstancy of 
the multitude, gave him as flattering a 
reception as had attended the entrance 
of the Republicans a few months be- 
fore. The allied generals, however, 
were far from improving the advan- 
tages afforded by the defection of Du- 
mourier, and the extreme dejection of 
the French army; their forces were 
not put in motion till the beginning of 
May, before which the French had so 
far recovered from their consternation 
as to have actually resumed the offen- 
sive. Disposing of a splendid army of 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
Cobourg did nothing to disquiet the 
retreat of thirty thousand Republicans, 
disordered and dejected, to their own 
frontiers, and allowed them, by his ex- 
treme tardiness, to be reinforced by 
numerous levies from the interior, be- 
fore he attempted to follow up his suc- 
cesses. On the Ist May, a general at- 

* Already it had become evident that the 
Prussians were secretly inclined towards the 
French, and that^ after the capture of May- 
ence, they would withdraw aa soon as they 
eould fh>ni the contest. During the siege, a 
negotiation for the exchange of prisoners was 
oanied on between " the FrtMM RtpvMie and 
the king of Prussia ;" and such was the tem- 
per of the officers that, when the fortress was 
taken, they caused the Marseillaise hymn to 
be sung in the hotels where thuy lodged. — 
Hardenbero, ii. 803-819. 



tack was made by General Dampierre 
on the allied position ; but the Riepub- 
licans were driven back to their camp 
at Famars, with the loss of two thou- 
sand men and a large quantity of ar- 
tillery. On the 8th, a more serious 
action took place. The French attacked 
the Allies along their whole line, ex- 
tending to nine leagues, vrith forces 
greatly inferior ; but they were every- 
where unsuccessful except at the wood 
of Vicogne, where the Prussians were 
forced back, until the arrival of the 
English guards changed the face of 
affairs. These gallant corps drove 
back the French with the loss of four 
thousand men, and re-established the 
Allies in their position. In this action 
the brave (General Dampierre was killed. 
This was the first time that the Eng- 
lish and French soldiers were brought 
into collision in the war : little did 
either party contemplate the terrible 
contest which awaited them, before it 
was terminated, within a few miles of 
the same place, on the plain of Waterloo. 
89. These repeated disasters con- 
vinced the Republicans of the neces- 
sity of remaining on the defensiye, and 
striving only to prevent the siege of 
those great towns which had been for- 
tified for the protection of the frontier. 
But the Allies, having now accumu- 
lated eighty thousand men in front of 
Valenciennes, resolved to make a ge- 
neral attack on the intrenched camp 
which covered that important city. 
The assault was fixed for the 23d, and 
was conducted by two grand columns, 
seconded by several partial demonstra- 
tions. .The first column consisted of 
sixteen thousand men, under the Duke 
of York ; the second, of eleven thou- 
sand men, was placed under the orders 
of General Ferrari. A thick fog at first 
concealed the hostile armies from each 
other, but soon after daybreak it rose 
like a curtain, and discovered the Re- 
publican lines posted in front of their 
intrenchments, and defended by a nu- 
merous artillery. The English troops 
under Abercromby, forming part of 
Ferrari's corps, advanced along with 
the Qennans under Walmoden, crossed 
the Ronelle, and carried some of the 
redoubts of the camp, notwithstanding 
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a yehement fire from the French artil- 
lery. The attack of the Duke of York 
having also been followed by the cap- 
ture of three redoubts, and the whole 
allied army being advanced dose to 
the intrenchments, the French resolved 
not to wait the issue of an assault on 
the following day, but evacuated their 
position during tiie night, and fell back 
to the famous camp of Caesar, leaving 
Valenciennes to its fate. The Allies 
on this occasion lost a very favourable 
opportunity of bringing the war to a 
termination. Ooboui^ had eighty 
thousand men in the field ; the French 
had not fifty thousand : had he acted 
with vigour, and followed up his ad- 
vantage, he might have destroyed the 
Republican army, and mardhed at the 
head of an irresistible force to Paris. 
But at that period neither the allied 
cabinets nor generals were capable of 
such a resolution. The former looked 
only to a war of conquest and acquisi- 
tion against France, in which the great 
object was to secure their advantages ; 
the latter to a slow methodical cam- 
paign, similar to that pursued in ordi- 
nary times against a regular govern- 
ment. 

40. It was immediately determined 
by the Allies to foim the sieges of Va- 
lenciennes and Cond^. The army of ob- 
servation, thirty thousand strong, en- 
camped neai* Herinnes, fronting Bou- 
chain ; while a corps of equal strength, 
under the Duke of York, was intrusted 
with the conduct of the siega The 
garrison of the former, consisting of 
nine thousand men, made a gallant de- 
fence; but the operations of the be- 
siegers were conducted with the great- 
est activity, and ere long crowned with 
success. On the 1 4th June the trenches 
were opened, and above two hundi-ed 
and fifty pieces of heavy cannon, with 
ninety mortars, kept up a vigorous and 
incessant fire upon the works and the 
city. Upon the utifortunate inhabi- 
tants the tempest fell with unmitigated 
severity, and several parts of the town 
were speedily in flames ; but they bore 
their sufferings with great resignation, 
till the pangs of hunger began to be 
added to the terrors of the bombard- 
ment Ultimately the approaches of 



the besiegers were chiefly earned on by 
their subterraneous operations. Dur- 
ing the whole of July, the mines were 
pushed with the greatest activity, and 
on the 25th, three great globes of com- 
pression were ready to be fired under 
the covered way; while two columns, 
the first composed of English, the se- 
cond of Germans, were prepared to 
take advantage of the confusion, and 
assault the ruins. At nine at night the 
globes were sprung with a prodigious 
explosion, and the assaulting columns 
immediately rushed forward with loud 
shouts, cleared the palisades of the co- 
vered way, pursued the Republicans 
into the interior works, where they 
spiked the cannon, and dislodged the 
garrison, but were unable to maintain 
their ground from the fire of the place. 
The outworks, however, being now in 
great part carried, and the consterna- 
tion of the citizens having risen to the 
highest pitch, from the prospect of an 
approaching assault, the governor, on 
the 28th, was obliged to capitulate. 
The garrison, by this time reduced to 
seven thousand men, marched out with 
the honours of war, laid down its arms, 
and was permitted to retire to France, 
on condition of not again serving against 
the Allies. It was employed, like that 
of Mayence, in the war against the 
Royalists in La Vendue and Toulon, 
and there rendered essential service to 
the Republican arms. 

41. In this siege, the operations on 
both sides were conducted with great 
vigour and ability ; and the French ar- 
tillery even surpassed its ancient re- 
nown. The Allies threw eighty-four 
thousand cannon-balls, twenty thou- 
sand shells, and forty-eight thousand 
bombs, into the town. The governor. 
General Ferrand, was arrested, and 
brought before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, and, but for the intervention of a 
commissioner of the Convention, would 
have forfeited his life for a defence 
highly honourable in itself, and which 
in the end aided the salvation of France, 
by the time which it afforded for th* 
completion of the armaments in the in- 
terior. The siege, or rather blockade, 
of Cond^, was less distinguished by 
remarkable events. After an obstiuata 
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resistance, it capitulated a short time 
before Valenciennes, the garrison hav- 
ing exhausted all their means of subsis- 
tence. Bythisevent,threethousandmen 
-were made prisoners, and an important 
fortress gained to the allied forces. 

42. The capitulation of these two for- 
tresses brought to light the fatal change 
in the object and policy of tJie war which 
had been agreed upon at the Congress 
of Antwerp. All Europe was in anx- 
ious suspense, awaiting the official an- 
nouncement of the intentions of the 
Allies, by the use which they made of 
their first considerable conquests; when 
the hoisting of the Austrian colours on 
their walls too plainly avowed that they 
were to be retained as permanent ac- 
quisitions by the Emperor. This was 
soon placed beyond a doubt by the pro- 
clamation issued by Prince Cobourg on 
13th July 1793, on entering the town, 
in which he declared, " I announce, by 
the present proclamation, that I take 
possession in name of his Imperial and 
Royal Maje^y, and that I will accord 
to all the inhabitants of the conquered 
countries security and protection, here- 
by declaring that I will only exercise 
the power conferred upon me by the 
Bight of Conquest for the preservation 
of the public peace, and the protection 
of individuals." This was immediately 
followed by the establishment of an Im- 
perial and Royal Junta at Cond^, for 
the administration of the conquered 
provinces, in the name of the Emperor, 
which commenced its operations by dis- 
possessing all the revolutionary autho- 
rities, restoring the religious bodies, 
checking the circulation of assignats, 
and removing the sequestration from 
the emigrant estates. 

43. The public revelation of this un- 
happy change in the objects of the coa- 
lition was ^e first rude shock which 
its fortunes received. It sowed divi- 
sions among the Allies, as much as it 
imited its enemies. Prussia now per- 
ceived clearly that the war had become 
one of aggression on the part of Austria ; 
and, conceiving the utmost disquietude 
at such an augmentation of the power 
of her dreaded rival, secretly resolved 
to paralyse all the operations of her 
armies. Now that Mayence, the bul- { 



wark of the north of Germany, was re- 
gained, the cabinet of Berlin resolved 
to withdraw, as soon as decency would 
permit, from a contest in which success 
appeared more to be dreaded than de- 
feat. The French emigrants were struck 
with consternation at so decisive a proof 
of the intended spoliation of their 
country; Monsieur, afterwards Louis 
XVIIL, solemnly protested, as guardian 
for his nephew, Louis XVIL, ag^nst 
any dismemberment of his dominions ; 
placards, to which it was suspected, not 
without reason, Dumourier was no 
stranger, appeared on all the walls of 
Brussels, calling on all Frenchmen to 
unite, to save their country from the 
fate of Poland ; while the Convention, 
turning to the best account this an- 
nouncement of intended conquest, suc- 
ceeded in inspiring a degree of unani- 
mity in defence of their country, which 
they never could have effected had the 
Allies confined themselves to the origi- 
nal objects of the war. 

44. Custine, removed from the army 
of the Rhine, was placed in command 
of the army in Flanders in the end of 
May. On his arrival at the camp of 
Caesar, he foimd the soldiers in the most 
deplorable state, both of disorganisation 
and military spirit : a large portion of 
the older troops had been withdi-awn 
to sustain the war in La Vendue, and 
their places supplied by young con- 
scripts, almost totally undisciplined, 
who were shaken by the first appearance 
of the enemy's squadrons. " He trem- 
bled," to use his own words, " at the 
thought of what might occur, if he fol- 
lowed the example of his predecessors, 
and made a forward movement before 
confidence and discipline were re-estab- 
lished among the soldiers." His first 
care was to issue a severe proclamation, 
calculated to restore discipline; hia 
next, to use the utmost efforts to re- 
vive the spirit of the troops ; but, as 
he was still inferior in number to his 
opponents, he did not venture, notwith- 
standing the reiterated orders of the 
Convention, to make any movement for 
the relief of the besieged places. In- 
cessantly engaged in teaching the con- 
scripts the rudiments of the military 
ai-t, he chose to brave the resentment 
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of government, rather than lead them 
to certain butchery and probable de- 
feat. His firmness in discharging this 
important but perilous duty proved fa- 
tal to himself but the ulvation of 
France. It habituated an undisciplined 
crowd to the useof arms, and preserved, 
in a period of extreme peril, the nucleus 
of a regular force, on which the preser- 
vation of the Republic depended. But 
the Convention, impatient for more 
splendid achievements, and prompt to 
ascribe every disaster to the fault of 
the generals, deprived him of the com- 
mand, and ordered him to Paris to an- 
swer for his conduct. There he was soon 
after delivered over to the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal, condenmed and executed, 
along with Beauhamais, accused of mis- 
conduct in the attempt to raise the 
si^e of Mayence, whose name the ex- 
traordinary fortunes of his widow have 
i*e8cued from oblivion. — Cruel and un- 
just examples, which added to the nu- 
merous sins of the Republican govern- 
ment ; but which, by placing its gene- 
rals in the alternative of victory or 
death, contributed to augment the fear- 
less energy which led to the subsequent 
triumphs of the French arms. 

4o. Reinforced by the besieging 
armies, the forces under Prince Co- 
boiirg now amounted to above eighty 
thousand foot and twenty thousand 
horse, all ready for action ; a force 
greatly superior to the dispirited and 
inexperienced troops to which it was 
opposed. Shut up within the camp of 
C^ar, the French army was avowedly 
unable to keep the field in presence of 
the Allies. Even this last stronghold 
they wei'e not long permitted to retain. 
In the beginning of August they were 
attacked and driven from its trenches, 
with so much ease that the rout could 
hardly be called a battle. The Repub- 
licans fled in confusion the moment the 
Allies appeared in sight. So precipi- 
tate was their flight, that, as at the 
battle of the Spurs, three centuries be- 
fore, hardly a shot was fired or a stroke 
given, before the whole army was dis- 
solved. After this disaster, the Repub- 
licans retreated behind the Scarpe, the 
last defensible ground in front of Arras; 
beyond which there remained neither 



position to take, nor fortified place to 
defend, on the road to Paris. The 
Allies, in great force, were grouped 
within one hundred and sixty miles 
of that capital; fifteen days' march 
would have brought them to its gates. 
Already Cambray was invested; Ca- 
teau Cambi'esiB occupied ; a camp form- 
ed between P^ronne and St Quentin, 
and the light troops pushed on to P^- 
ronne and Bapaume. Irresolution pre- 
vailed in tiie French army, dismay in 
the capital, everywhere the Republican 
authorities were taking to flight. The 
Austrian generals, encouraged by such 
extraordinary successes, were at length 
urgent to advance and improve them, 
before the enemy recovered from their 
consternation ; and if they had been per- 
mitted to do so, what incalculable dis- 
asters might Europe have been spared I 
We shall see hereafter the deplorable 
division of interests which prevented 
this early termination of the war ; and 
how deeply Qreat Britain has cause to 
r^;ret the narrow and selfish views 
which prompted the part she took in 
^e transaction. 

46. But how desperate soever the 
fortunes of the Republic now appeared, 
and in reality were, had the Allies acted 
with vigour and unanimity, no weak- 
ness or faltering appeared in the con- 
duct of the French government. When 
the invasion had, on every side, pierced 
the territory of France, and civH war 
tore its bosom, its rulers took the most 
energetic steps to meet the danger. The 
Convention had armed the Committee 
of Public Salvation with a power more 
absolute than ever had been wielded 
by an Eastern conqueror ; and the de- 
crees of the legislature corresponded to 
the eneigy of their measures. They 
felt, in the language of Danton, '' The 
coalesced kings of Europe are leagued 
against us : we hurl at them, for gage 
of battle, the head of a king;" and that 
life or death was in the struggle The 
whole power of France was called forth; 
ten thousand committees, spread over 
every part of the country, carried into 
execution the despotic mandates of the 
Committee of Public Salvation, and its 
resistless powers wrung not less out of 
the Buflerings than the patriotism of 
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ths country tba meana of auccesaful re- 
eistance. It vaa well for Franos that 
it waa to ; tor no situation could be 
more perilous than that in whicbthe Be- 
volutionarygovemmeatiTas nuv placed. 
No less than two hundred and eighty 
thousand men n'ere in the field on the 
side of the Allies, from BMe to Dim- 
kirk ; Uie ancient barrier of France was 
broken through by the capture of Va- 
lenciennes and Cond^ ; Majence gave 
the invaders a secure passage into the 
heart of the oomitry ; while Toulon and 
L jon^liud raised the standard of revolt, 
anda deTouring fire consumed the west- 
ern provinces. Siity thousand iosur- 
genta ia La Vendue thieatened Paris in 
the rear, while one hundred and eighty 
thousand Allies in front seemed pre- 
pared to eDcamp under it£ walls. The 
forces of the Republic were not only 
inferior in number, but their spirit, dis- 
cipline, and equipment were in the moat 
wretched state. 

JT. But aU these deficiencies in num- 
bers and organiaatioQ were speedily sup- 
plied, by the extraordinary energy and 
abihty which rose to the head of mili- 
tary affairs after the insurreotion of 
Slat May, and Uie establishment of the 
Committee of Public Salvation. Barftre. 
OD the part of that able body, declared 
in the Assembly, " Liberty has become 
the creditor of every citizen ; some owe 
it their industry ; others their fortune : 
aome their ooansels; others their arms i 
all their lives. Every native of France, 
of whatever age or sex, is sailed to the 
defence of his country. All moral and 
physical powers, — all political and in- 
dustrial reeources, are at its command. 
Let eveiy one, then, occufw his post in 
the grand national and nuutary move- 
ment which is in preparation. The 
young men will march to the frontiers ; 
the more advanced forge the arms, 
transport the baggage and artillery, or 
provide the subsistecce requisite for 
their defence. The women will make 
the tents, the dreasea of the soldiers, 
and carr^ their beneficent labours ' 
the interior of tbe hospitals ; even 
hands of infancy may be usefully . _ 
ployed ; aod tJie aged, imitating the 
example of ancient virtue, will oause 
themselves to be transported into the 
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public places, to animate the youth by 
their eibortationa and their example. 
Let the national edifices be converted 
into barracks, the public aquana into 
workshops, the cellars into msnu&J> 
tories of saltpetre ; let the saddle-horHes 
be furnished for the cavalry, the diauglit>- 
horses for the artillery ; the fowling, 
swords, and pikes, will suf- 
ScB for the service of the interior. The 
Republic is a besieged city ; all its ter- 
ritory must become a vast camp." 

48. These energetic measures were 
not only adopted by the Assembly, but 
immediately carried into execution. A. 
npw levy of twelve hundred thousand 
men was ordered by the Convention ; 
and, -what is still more eitniordinaiy, 
the greater part of this immense body 
was soon under arms. France became 
an immense workshop, resounding with 
the note of military preparation ; the 
roada were covered with conscripta 
hastening to tho different points of as- 
sembly ; fourteen armies, numbering 
twelve hundred thousand soldiers, were 
soon assembled round the standards of 
tie Republic. The whole property of 
the state, bymeans of confiscations, and 
the forced circulation of assignata, was 
put at the disposal of the government; 
the insurgent population everywhere 
threw the better classes into captivity, 
while bands of revolutionary niffians, 
paid by the state, perambulated every 
village in its territory, and wrung from 
tbeterrifiedinhabitaota unqualifi«d sub- 
mission to the despotic Bepublio. At 
the same time, the means of rai^ng sup- 
plies were provided with equal eneigy. 
All the old olaims on thu state were 
converted into a great revolutionary 
debt, in which the new could not M 
distinguished from the ancient credi- 
tors. A forced tax of a milliard, or 
£iO,000,000 sterling, was ordered to bo 
instantly levied from ths rich, which 
was realised in paper, secured at once 
on the national domains. As the prices 
of every article, even those of the first 
necessity, wars altogether deranged by 
these measures, and ths'prospect of 
famine was evecywhere immediate, the 
municipalities throughout France were 
iavested with the power of seising sub- 
sistence and merchandise of every kiud 
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in the hands of the owners, and com- 
pelling their sale for a fixed price in 
assignats ; in other words, taking them 
for an elusory payment. The great ob- 
ject of all these measures was at once 
to repel the foreign invasion, and ren- 
der the national domains an immediate 
source of income, at a time when pur- 
chasers could not be found; and it 
must be confessed, that never did a go- 
vernment adopt such vast and energetic 
measures to attain these objects. Fear 
became the great engine for filling the 
ranks : the bayonets of the Allies ap- 
peared less formidable than the guil- 
lotine of the Convention ; and safety,, 
despaired of everywhere else, was found 
alone in the armies on the frontier. The 
destruction of property, the ruin of in- 
dustry, the agonies of millions, appear- 
ed as nothing to men who wielded the 
engines of the Revolution ; fortune or 
wealth have no weight with those who 
ai-e engaged m a struggle of life and 
death. 

49. By a strange combination of cir- 
cumstances, the ruin of commercial 
credit, the loss of the colonies, the stag- 
nation of industry, the drying up of the 

*Lazare Nicolas Marguerite CamQt was 
bom at Nolay in Burgundv, on 13th May 
1753, of a respectable and highly esteemed 
buxgher &mily. His &ther was an advocate ; 
and as he had eighteen children, and no for- 
tune, he esteemed himself fortonate in get- 
ting an entrance for Lazare to the college of 
Autun, with a view to his entering the eccle- 
siastical profession. No sooner, however, had 
young Camot commenced his studies, than 
he showed so decided a predilection for ma- 
thematical and mechanical pursuits, that his 
father, wisely yielding to an impulse which 
he could not control, removed him ft-om his 
ecclesiastical labours, and sent him to one of 
the military schools of the capital. There, at 
tiie expiration of two years, he went ti^rough 
a brilliant examination, and was admitted to 
the corps of engineers, the only branch of the 
service which was then open to young men 
who had not the advantage of aristocratic 
birth. From thence he was removed to the 
military school of M^zi^res, where he studied 
for two years imder the celebrated Professor 
Mon^e. His first employment in active life 
was m the year 1773, when he was engaged 
in aiding in the superintendence of consider- 
able additions to the fortifications of Calais. 
After this occupation ceased, as the continu- 
ance of peace left him much leisure time upon 
his hands, he applied himself to the study of 
literature and poetry ; and the " Almanach des 
Muses," for some years after, contains several 
poetical pieces of his composition. In 1783 



sources of opulence, augmented the pre- 
sent resources of the revolutionary go- 
vernment. Ruling an impoverished and 
bankrupt state, the Convention was for 
the time the richest power in Europe. 
Despotism, it is true, extinguishes ^e 
sources of future wealth, but it gives 
a command of present resources which 
no regular government can obtain. The 
immense debts of government were paid 
in paper money, issued at no expense, 
and bearing a forced circulation; the 
numerous confiscations gave a shadow 
of security to its engagements; the ter- 
rible right of requisition put every rem- 
nant of private wealth at its disposal ; 
the conscription filled the army with 
all the youtii of the state. Terror and 
famine impelled multitudes voluntarily 
into its ranks. Before them was the 
garden of hope — ^behind them a howl- 
ing wilderness. 

50. At the head of the military de- 
partment was placed Camot,* a man 
whose extraordinary talents and reso- 
lute diaracter contributed more than 
any other circumstance to the early 
success of the revolutionaiy wars. Au- 
stere in character, unbending in dispo- 

he was the suooessflil competitor for a prize 
offered by the Academy of Dijon, for an Eloge 
on Vaubaa ; and on this occasion he was pub- 
licly crowned by the Prince of Condd, who 
happened to be there at the time, and who 
took him in so effectual a manner \mder his 
protection, that at the age of thirty-two he 
was captain of engineers and chevalier of the 
order of St Louis. Though highly estimating 
the genius of Yauban, however, Camot was 
not a mere follower of his principles^ and 
constantly maintained in private, as he did 
at a subsequent period in his writiugs on tiie 
subject^ that the well-known assertion of that 
great man, that the means of defence in sieges 
were inferior to those of attack, and that the 
hour of the &11 of every fortress might be 
calculated with mathematical certainty, was 
erroneous. Invincible tmiacit^ of his opi- 
nions, and great vigour in theu- conception, 
were, in every period of life, his leading cha- 
racteristics. 

During the peace which followed the con- 
clusion of the American War. he followed out 
with ardour his mechanical researches, and 
in 1786 published an essay on machines, which 
so mucu added to his reputation that he was 
offered by Prince Henry of Prussia, who had 
witnessed his crowning at D\jon, advance- 
ment in the Prussian service, which he had 
patriotic spirit enough to decline. He had 
too much penetration not to see that the time 
was rapidly approaching when the barriers 
I of rank would oe thrown down in his own 
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sition, republican in principle, he more 
nearly resembled the stem patriots of 
antiquity than any other statesmen in 
modem times. It was his misfortune 
to be associated with Robespierre in 
the Committee of Public Salvation, dur- 
ing the whole of the Reign of Terror, 
and his name, inconsequence, stands af- 
fixed to many of the worst acts of that 
sanguinary tyrant; but he has solemnly 
asserted, and his character entitles the 
allegation to attention, that in the pres- 
sure of business he signed these docu- 
ments without knowing what they 
contained, or at all events on the re- 
sponsibility of his colleagues, to whom 
the interior department more imme- 
diately belonged; that such was the 
pressure on him that he would have 
signed a warrant for his own execution; 
and that he saved more lives by his en- 
treaties, than his colleagues destroyed 
by their severity. StUl, giving full 

country, and the career of talent be open to 
all. Soon after, he married the daughter of a 
ri(^ merchant at St Omer, and this procured 
for him an entrance into the Legislative Aa* 
sembly, as deputy for the deparUnent of the 
Pas de Calaia, in 1791. 

An ardent admirer of the institutions of 
antiquity, enamoured of the heroes of Plu- 
tarch, living much with the mighty dead, 
hardly at alfwith the living little, ne dreamt 
of the Sabiue form and the vii-tues of IU>ri- 
cius amidnt the corruptions of Paris, and soon 
gave decisive proof that he was resolved to 
follow out his principles in the government 
and regeneration of France. His first step 
m the Assembly was a motion for a decree 
against Calonne, the Visoount Mirabeau, and 
the German princes, who were preparing, 
under the Prince of Condd, to make war upon 
France — a circumstance which not unnatu- 
rally led to the remark, that the first use he 
had made of power was to assail the bene- 
factor whose crowning of him at D^on had 
first opened to him the path of distinction. 
His subsequent career demonstrated at once 
the violence, austerity, and rigidity of his 
principles. He was soon made a member of 
the military committee in the Assembly, the 
chief ol^ect of which was to censure and de- 
preciate the war measures of government— 
a duty which he executed with equal seal and 
ability. Soon after, he brousht forward a 
motion for destroying all dtadfels of fortified 
towns, upon tiie ground that it gave govern- 
ment the means of bombarding the streets, 
and overawing theinhabitants. He declaimed 
afterwards, with force and eloquence, against 
the murderers of General Dillon, who had 
fallen the victim of a military mutiny ; but 
he warmly supported the disbanding of the 
conscitutiona] guard of Louis XVL, which 



weight to this defence, and admitting 
that a patriot contending for the inde- 
pendence of his country against foreign 
enemies, and a minister jointly intrust- 
ed with others with the duties of gov- 
ernment, is often obliged to concur in 
many measures of which he individu- 
ally disapproves — still, when we advert 
to the dreadful career of the Committee 
of Public Salvation, of which he was an 
active member, it is impossible to con- 
sider this apology as altogether satis- 
factory; and most certainly Oamot's 
memory will never be rescued from the 
bloody stain which remains afiBbced to 
all the members of that relentless gov- 
ernment. 

51. He was the creator of the new 
militaiy art in France, which Dumou- 
rier was only permitted to sketch, and 
Napoleonbrought to perfection. Simple 
in his manners, unostentatious in his 
habits, incorruptible in his inclinations, 

necessarily led to the surrender of that mo- 
narch to dvil aasMirinH. Subsequently he 
strongly enforced, on the 10th August, the 
decree for the dethronement of Louis, and 
took such a lead on that occasion, that he 
was appointed a member of the committee 
which, on the overthrow of the crown, as- 
sumed the supreme direction of aflkirs. 

The duty aaslgned to Camot on that ooca- 
non was to oivimise and reduce to obedience 
the army of the Rhine ; and, by the vigour 
and severity of his prooeedinjg^ he brought 
that important body to range itself under the 
banners of the revolutionary government at 
Paris. Next he set off to the Pyrenees, and 
accomplished the same result with the troops 
there, as well as put them in a situation to 
open the campaign against the Spanish forces. 
In the Convention, he was again elected 
deputv for the Pas de Oalais. In the trial of 
Louis ne voted for his death, observing, " In 
my opinion, justice and policy demand his 
death, but never did duty so weigh upon my 
heart." Subsequently he prepared several 
reports, which were eagerly adopted by the 
legislature, on the necessity of incorporating 
Flanders and other conquests with the Re- 
public, and was one of the first who, dis- 
reipurding the declarations against foreign 
conquest so often made by the Constitueut 
Assembly, openly declared that nature had as- 
signed the luiine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, 
as the natural limits of the French territory, 
and that no peace should be concluded whi^ 
did not secure them to the Great Nation. His 
appointment as a member of the Committee 
of Public Salvation in August 1798, gave him 
too fair an opportunity of putting nis prin- 
ciples into practice; and thenceforward his 
biography forms part of the history of 
Fnuice. 
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though stem and relentless in his prin- 
ciples, he was alike superior to the loTe 
of wealth, the weakness of inferior, and 
the voice of ambition, the infirmity of 
noble minds. When called to the post 
of danger by the voice of his country, 
he never declined the peril ; disdaining 
to court Napoleon in the plenitude of 
his power, and alone voting against his 
assumption of the Imperial crown, he 
fled to his assistance in the hour of 
distress, and tendered the aid to a fall- 
ing, which he had reused to a conquer- 
ing monarch. Intrusted with the dic- 
tatorship of the armies, he justified his 
coimtry*s choice by victory ; superior 
even to the triumphs he had won, he 
resigned with pleasure the possession 
of power, to exercise his understanding 
in the abstract sciences, or renovate his 
heart by the impressions of country 
life. Almost alone of the illustrious 
men of his age, his character — ^if his 

Camot published several able works on 
sdentifio subjects ; but his literary reputa- 
tion rests (hiefly on his celebrated theory for 
the detence of strone places, in which, in op- 
position toVauban, he strenuously maintains 
that the means of defence in fortified towns 
may be made equal or superior to those of 
attack, so that they could never be t^en. 
His plan for attaining this object rests on 
three bases — 1st, That the duty of defend- 
ing the stronghold to the Uut extremity should, 
by military law, be held to attach to the go- 
vernor and whole garrison. 2d, That tne 
scarps and counterscarps should not, as here- 
tofore, be perpendicular, or nearly so, and 
built uf masonry, but of turC inclmed, that 
of the scarp at an angle of 45 degrees, that of 
the counterscarp at a much greater one, so 
as to admit of sorties being made over it firom 
any part of the ditch, and that the wall on 
which reliance was to be placed should be 
built at the bottom of the ditc^, and in its 
middle, which was to be dry, and loopboled 
for musketry. 3d, That a large number of 
howitzers and thirteen-inch mortars in case- 
ments, chained with four-ounee balls, should 
be constantly in readiness to open a concen- 
tric fire upon any enemy who should attempt 
to run the sap up to the top of the counter- 
scarp, thus making a vertical fire the basis 
rather than an accessory to the defence. 
And be demonstrated, by the calculation of 
chances, that such a number of these would 
take elii^ct as to prove fatal to any attacking 
force, and the larjg^r the more certainly. 
There was, unquestionably, great origiuulity 
and merit in these conceptions ; but Sir How- 
ard Douglas, to whose genius and science 
British gunnery owes so much, has proved, 
both on theoretical principles and Arom ac- 
tual ezperiment»— Ist, That ricochet ahot, 



fatal connection with the Committee 
of Public Salvation could be foi^tten 
— ^has emerged comparatively untainted 
from the revolutionary ordeal; and his- 
tory has to record, with the pride due 
to real greatness, that, after having 
wielded irresistible force, and withstood 
unfettered power, he died poor and un- 
befriended in a foreign land. 

52. " Camot^" said Napoleon, " has 
organised victory." It was the maxim 
of this great man, '' Tbat nothing was 
so easy as to find excellent officers in 
all ranks, if they were only chosen ac- 
cording to their capacity and their cou- 
rage. For this reason, he took the ut- 
most pains to make himself acquainted 
with their names and character ; and 
such was the extent of his information, 
that it was rare for a soldier of merit to 
escape him, even though only a simple 
private. He deemed it impossible that 
an army, commanded by officers chosen 

levelled over the summit of the counterscaip, 
will, by the rebound, in three or four hours, 
beat down the strongest wall of that descrip. 
tion which can be constructed in the bottom 
of the ditch. 2d, That the wall, when so bat- 
tered, will first nod, and at last &11 oithoarcb, 
so as to imoover the defending force, and af- 
ford rough solid footing for the assailants to 
rush over. 8d, That though the balls thrown 
into the air, at an angle of 45 degrees, will 
ascend with great vdodty, yet^ firom the 
effect of the reriitanM qfthe air, they will de- 
scend with little more momentum than that 
resulting firom their own weight, and could 
not be relied on as adequate to destroy or 
retard an enterprising enemy. Still there 
can be no doubt that Camot's was a much 
greater step in the science of defence than 
had been made since the days of Vauban. and 
possibly may one day make the means of re- 
sistance equal to those of attack. In parti- 
cular, it deserves consideration, whether, by 
making the balls heavier, as six or eight 
ounces, they might not be rendered as de- 
structive to the besi^^rs as Camot sup- 
poses. It is said thaC in an experiment 
lately made in India with balls of eight 
ounces, it was fiilly demonstrated that uxis 
is the case. It is not a little remarkable that 
Camot's scientific calculations, perfectly ac- 
curate if there was no atmosphere, proved 
erroneous firom not taking into account the 
reeUtanceqf the air; just as his political speca- 
lations proved so destructive from not tak- 
ing into account the resistance or impulse 
of human wickedness. — Mhnoire* ewr Car- 
NOT, i. 124; JHograpkie UniverselU, SuppU- 
ment, Ix. 181, 1S3 ; Carnot, Sur la l>^enge de* 
Places FortiJUes, Paris, 1812 ; Sir IIoward 
DouoLAs's Reply, Loi)don,18l5 ; and Jones's 
Sieg^, U. 164, 167. 
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-with ona led by those chosen with dis- 
oerument tram the inferior ranks. Such 
commanders as Turenne uid CobA4 
seemed too rare to be cahiulttted upon 
mth any degree of certvunty from a 

E'vileged class ; while the mine of ta- 
t which lay hid in the lower atagea 
of society, presented inexhaustible re- 
sources." This principle, being founded 
on the eternal laws of nature, is of iini - 
veraal application. It gives rise to the 
great superiority of republicui over mo- 
narchical forces; and when once armies 
have been organised, and thoroughly 
disoipliaed on this footdnit, they neTer 
can 1m successfully reeiatedbntb; troops 
in whom the same militaiyTirtuee have 
been developed, and popular paaaiona 
equally general called forth. Suppos- 
ing the abilities of the higher orden to 
be equal to Uiose of an equal number 
in the inferior, it is impowible tiat they 
can erer produce as great a mass of ta- 
lent aa wil! emerge on a Itbb competi- 
tion from the numerous ranks of their 
humble compeUtors. A hundred tluiu- 
aand men can nerer produce as many 
energetic characters as ten millions. 

£3, But this system, powerful as it is 
in developing talent, would have failed 
in enabling France io combat the forcee 
of the coalition, had it not been for the 
eitraordinaFy combination of causes 
which at this period brought the whole 
forces, physical and intellectual, of 
Prance into the ranks of the army. Tlie 
ReroluUan had at once closed aU other 
CBreers, and opened unbounded pro- 
spects to talent in that patb, to all ranks 
indiecrlminately ; and as it afforded the 
means of elevation in a peculiar manner, 
to the most energetic and audacious cha- 
-'Facters, that dreadful convulsion was 
eminently favourable to the growth of 
military proweee. The distress conse- 
quent on the ruin of so many branches 
of industry, the agitation arising from 
the dissolution of alt the bonds of so- 
ciety, the restless habits acquired by 
Eucceasful revolt, all conspired to spread 
a taste for military exploit, and fill the 
rants of the army with needy but ar- 
dent adrenturara. Such diapoaitjons 
ore Bi.7ia.ji prevalent during dvU dis- 



sensions, because it is the nature of sucb 
conflicts to awaken the vehement pas- 
sions, and disqualify for the habite of 
ordinary life. But they were in an espe- 
cial manner excited by the campaign of 
1793, first by the call which resounded 
through France to defend the state, and 
next by the thirst for military glory 
which was aroused by the defeat of tha 
invasion. 

5i. It was in the extraordinary en- 
ergy and ability of the Committse of 
Public Salvation,* joined to the fer- 
ment Bicited by the total subversion of 
society, the despotic power wielded by 
the Convention, and the extraordinary 
want of capacity in the allied cabineta 
and genenda, that tha real secret is to 
be found of Uia suoceeaful reaistance by 
France to the formidable invasion of 
1T93. The inability of Napoleon to re- 
sist a similar attack in 18IS, demon- 
BtiBites this important truth, and should 
be a warmng to future ages not to in- 
cur the same risk, in tha hope of ob- 
taining a similar triumph. Superior in 
military talent, heading a band of ve- 
terans, supported by a terrible name, 
he sought in vain to communicate to 
the Empire the energy which, under the 
irou grasp of the Convention, had been 
brought into action in the Bepublic 
A rational being will never succeed iu 
equallingtha strength which, in a trans- 
port of &enEy, a madman can ibr a 
brief period exert 

6&. While such extraordinary and UQ- 
heard-of efforta were mnking in France 
to resist the invasion with which thsy 
were menaced, a change, fraught in i^ 
ultimate results with important conse- 
quences, took place in the Imperial gov- 
ernment. Eaunitz, so long at the head 
of the Austrian cabinet^ had survived 
the age to which be belonged ; his cau- 
tious habits, long experience, and great 
abilities, were inadequate to supply the 
want of that practical acquaintence with 
afiairs which arises from having grown 
up under their influence. The K^nch 
Revolution had opened up a new era 
in human afiairs : the old acton, how 
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distmguished soeyer, were imacqnaint- 
ed with the novel machinery, and unfit 
to play their parts in the mighty drama 
which was approaching. The veteran 
Austrian diplomatist retired from the 
helm, full of years and loaded with 
honours, from a prudent disinclination 
to riskhisgreatreputationin the stormy 
scenes which had already arisen, and 
the still more difficult ones which his 
sagacity foresaw. He was succeeded 
in the direction of foreign affairs by 
Thuqut,* who long kept possession of 
the situation of prime minister during 
the revolutionary war. The son of a 
poor boatman at Lintz, he had, by the 
industry of his parents, been early placed 
at the school of Oriental languages at 
Vienna, where his diligence and abili- 
ties attracted the notice of the Empress 
Maria Theresa. She recommended him 
to the director of the college, and at 
ihe age of fifteen he was attached, by 
her desire, as interpreter to the Aus- 
trian embassy at Constantinople, from 
whence he gradually rose in the diplo- 

• Thngut's history was very remarkable, 
and affords a striking instance of the manner 
in which, in seeking for the diplomatic or 
military ability of which they stand in need 
to sustain the fortunes of the state, even the 
most aristocratic governments on the Con- 
tinent descend to the very humblest ranks of 
society. He was bom at liutz in 1739, and 
was the son of a poor boatman at that place, 
who, by great exertions^ had succeeded in 
getting him placed at the Oriental School of 
Vienna, where the ability with which he un- 
derwent an examination in the Eastern lan- 
guages attracted the notice of Maria Theresa, 
who was present on the occasion, and who 
directed that, on leaving the academy, he 
should be attached to the Austrian embassy 
at Constantinople. In 1754 he commenced 
his career at the Turkish capital in that ca- 
pacity at the early age of fifteen ; and such 
was the extraordinary progress he made in 
Eastern languagei^ that in three years he was 
appointed interpreter to tiie embassy. He 
continued in that important situation till 
1770, and in 1772 was sent as envoy to the 
Congress of Torkchany, where he executed 
the delicate duties intrusted to him with such 
ability, that in 1774 he yras made by Maria 
Theresa a baron, with the dignity of Com- 
mander of the Order of St Stephen. In 1 774 
he performed, by order of the Empress, seve- 
ral journeys in the suite of her daughters, 
the future Queens of France and Naplea In 
1778, when the death of the Elector of Bava- 
ria had rekindled the flames of war between 
Prussia and Austria, he was sent on a secret 
mistdon to endeavour to accommodate mat- 



matic line to the portfolio of foreign 
affidrs. 

56. Though he had long resided at 
Paris, and was intimately connected 
with Mirabeau, whose conversion to 
the interests of the coiirt was partly 
owing to his exertions, he maintamed 
throughout his career an inflexible 
hostility to Republican piinciples. His 
combinations were not idways crowned 
with success — often they terminated in 
disaster; yet his bitterest enemies can- 
not deny him the credit of a truly 
patriotic spirit^ an energetic character, 
profound skill in diplomacy, and a 
fidelity to his engagements, as unusual 
as it was honourable in those days of 
weakness and tergiversation. His ac- 
cession to office was soon followed by 
an evident increase of vigour in diplo- 
matic measures. Pressing notes to the 
inferior German powers brought about 
the equipment of that tardy and in- 
efficient force, the Germanic, contin- 
gents; while a menacing proclamation 
from the Diet of Batisbon prohibited 



ters with the Great Frederick, who at once 
divined his astute character. Subsequoitly 
he was sent in 1780, as minister of Austria, 
to the court of Warsaw ; and in 1788, when 
Moldavia and Wallachia were conquered by 
the united arms of Russia and Austria, he 
was intrusted jointly by the two powers with 
the government of those provinces; which 
important situation he held till the peace of 
Teschen in 1790. After this he went to Paris, 
ostensibly to ei^oy his fortime, but really as 
joint ambassador in secret with Count de 
Mery, who held that situation, and who was 
desirous of his aid to observe tiie progress 
and mitigate the disasters of the Revolution. 
He there had severid interviews with Mira- 
beau, and powerfully contributed to fix that 
redoubtable orator in the interests of the 
court, and the prosecution of those designs in 
which he was unhapmly interrupted by his 
death. In 1792, tiie advanced age and increas- 
ing infirmities of Eamiitz caused him to be 
recalled to Vienna, where he soon came to •. 
acquire a preponderating influence ; and, 
though the former still held the situation ef 
chancellor, of state, or prime minister, yet 
Thugut really had the entire direction of af- 
fairs; and on his death, in June 1794, he was 
appointed in his stead, and entirely directed 
the Imperial diplomacy till June 1801, when 
Napoleon, after the battle of l^arengo, made 
his retirement a tine gud non of any accom- 
modation — deeming any peace insecure as 
long as so decided an opponent of ihe Re- 
volution directed the Austrian councils. — 
See BiographU UhiverteUe, xlv. 573, 5(6 
(Thugut)^ 
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all circulation of French assignats or 
revolutionary writings, and ordered the 
immediate departure from their terri- 
tory of all subjects of that country who 
could not giye a sufficient reason for 
their residence. But though these 
meafiures might be well calculated to 
prevent the inundation of the Empire 
with democratic principles, it was with 
very different weapons that the for- 
midable army which had grown up out 
of the agonies of the Republic required 
to be combated. 

67. At the time, however, that the 
zeal of Austria was thus warming in 
the common cause, that of Prussia was 
rapidly cooling ; and to the lukewarm- 
ness and indifference of that power in 
the contest with France, more than to 
any other cause, the extraordinary suc- 
cess which for some years attended the 
Republican arms is to be ascribed. 
The selfish ambition of the cabinets of 
Vienna, St Petersburg, and Berlin, was 
the cause of this unhappy disunion. 
Hardly was the ink of the treaty of the 
1 4th July with Qreat Britain dry, when 
the hoisting of the Austrian flag on the 
walls of Valenciennes and Cond^ opened 
the eyes of the Prussian ministry to 
the projects of aggrandisement which 
were entertained by the Imperial cabi- 
net, and which Thugut supported with 
his whole talents and influence. Irri- 
tated and chagrined at this prospect of 
material accession of power to their 
dreaded rival, the cabinet of Berlin 
derived some consolation from the 
completion of their arrangements with 
the Empress Catherine for the partition 
of Poland, in virtue of which the Prus- 
sian force had recently taken possession 
of Dantzic, with its noble harbour and 
fortifications, besides Thorn, and a large 
, circumjacent territory, to the no small 
annoyance of Austria, which saw itself 
excluded from all share in the projected 
spoliation. Nor was Russia likely to 
be a more disinterested combatant in 
the common cause ; for she, too, was 
intent on the work of partition, and 
had already inundated the duchy of 
Warsaw with troops, with the fixed 
design of rendering it the frontier of 
the Muscovite dominions. Thus, at 
the moment when the evident approach 



of peril to the national independence 
was closing those frightful divisions 
which had hitherto paralysed the 
strength of France, the allied powers, 
intent on separate projects of aggran- 
disement, were rapidly relaxing the 
bonds of the confederacy, and engaging 
in the most iniquitous partition re- 
corded in modem times, at the very 
time when that vast power was aidsing, 
which was so soon destined to make 
them all tremble for their ovirn posses- 
sions. 

68. This stage of the contest was 
marked by an important step in the 
maritime relations of Europe, which 
afterwards became of the utmost mo- 
ment in the important discussions on 
neutral rights which took place at the 
close of the century. The Empress 
Catherine publicly announced the de- 
parture of Russia from the principles 
of the Armed Neutrality, and her re- 
solution to act on those usages which 
Great Britain had uniformly maintained 
to be in conformity with the practice of 
all belligerent states, forming the com- 
mon naval code of Europe. She equip- 
ped a fleet of twenty-five ships of the 
line, which was destined to cruise in 
the Baltic and North Seas, and whose 
instructions were "to seize all vessels, 
without distinction, navigating under 
the flag of the French Republic, or 
that of any other state which they 
might assume ; and also to arrett everjf 
neutral veasel destined and loaded for a 
French harbour-— oblige them to retrace 
their steps, or make for the nearest 
neutral harbour which might suit their 
convenience." These instructions were 
publicly announced to the Prussian, 
Swedish, and Danish courts;* and al- 

* M. Bemstorff declared to the Danish ca- 
binet, after announcinjg^ these instructioDfl: 
Her Imperial Majesty, in issuing such orders, 
cannot be supposed to have in the slightest 
degree deviated from the beneficent system 
wmch is calculated to secure the interest of 
neutrals in war. seeing that it is noways ap- 
plicable to the present circumstanoea. The 
French Revolutionists, after having over- 
turned everything in their oWn country, and 
bathed their impious hands in the blood of 
their sovereign, nave, by a public decree, de- 
dtured themselves the allies of every people 
who ^all commit similar atrocities, and have 
fbllowed this up bv attacking with an anued 
force all their neighbours. Neutrality cannot 
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though the cabinet of Copenhagen^ 
which early perceived the advantages 
of the lucrative neutral commerce 
which the general hostility was likely 
to throw into the hands of its subjects, 
at first made some difficulties, yet it 
yielded at length, and all the maritime 
powers agreed to revert to the usages 
of war in regard to the neutrals, which 
had existed prior to the Armed Neu- 
trality in 1780. 

59. By a declaration issued on June 
8, the British government enjoined its 
naval commanders to search sJl neutral 
vessels bound for France for articles 
contraband of war ; and Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Prussia, successively adopted 
the same principles. The latter power, 
in particular, declared, in a note to 
Count Bemstorff, intended to obviate 
the objections of the cabinet of Den- 
mark, " His Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia, who has no interest but what is 
common with the King of Great Bri- 
tain, can make no objection to the 
principles which circumstances have 
caused the court of London to adopt 
relative to the commerce of neutials 
during the present war with France. 
The undersigned, in acceding absolutely 
and without limitation to all the de- 
mands of the British ambassador, obeys 
the express injimctions of his court in 
the most solemn manner, in order to 
prove to the world the perfect concert 
which in that, as in all other respects, 
prevails between the King of Prussia 
and the King of Great Britain." — Thus, 
how loudly soever the maritime powers 
may have demanded a new maritime 

exist with such a power, except in so far as 
it may be assumed from prudential consi- 
derations. Should there be any states whose 
situation does not permit them to make such 
efficacious efforts as the g^reater powers in 
the common cause, the least tiiat can be re- 
quired of them is, that they shall make use 
of such means as are evidently at their dis- 
posal, by abstaining from all intercourse with 
these disturbers of the public x>eace. Her 
Imperial Mt^esty feels herself the more en- 
titled to exact these sacrifices, as she has 
cheerfully submitted to them herself; being 
well aware of the disastrous effects which 
would ensue to the common interest, if, by 
reason of a free transport of pfovisions and 
naval stores, the enemy were put in posses- 
sion of the means of nourishing and prolong- 
ing the contest. — Ann. Reg. xxxiii. ; State 
Papers, No. 41 ; and Habd. ii. 837, 841. 



code as a restraint on the hostility of 
others when they were neutral, they 
were willing enough to revert to the 
old usages when they in their turn be- 
came the belligerent parties. 

60. If the conduct of the Allies had 
been purposely intended to develop the 
formidable military strength which had 
grown up in the French Republic, they 
could not have adopted measures better 
calculated to effect their object than 
were actually pursued. Four months 
of success, which might have been ren- 
dered decisive, had been followed by 
the most blamable inactivity. After 
having broken the frontier line of for- 
tresses, and defeated the covering army 
of France in a pitched battle, when 
within fifteen marches of Paris, and at 
the head of a splendid army of a hun« 
dred and thirty thousand effective men, 
after fully providing for their com- 
munications, they thought fit to sepa- 
rate their forces, and, instead of push- 
ing on to the centre of the Republican 
power, pursue independent plans of 
aggrandisement. The British, with 
their allies, amoimting to above thirty- 
five thousand men, moved towards 
Dunkirk, so long the object of their 
maritime jealousy; while forty-five 
thousand of the Imperialists sat down 
before Quesnoy, and the remainder of 
their vast army was broken into de- 
tachments to preserve the communi- 
cations. 

61. From this ruinous division may 
be dated all the subsequent disasters of 
the campaign. Had they held together, 
and pushed on vigorously against the 
masses of the enemy's forces, now 
severely weakened and depressed by 
defeat, there cannot be a doubt that 
the object of the war would have been 
gained. The decrees for levying the 
population en masse were not passed by 
the Convention for some weeks after- 
wards, and the forces they produced 
were not organised for three months. 
The mighty genius of Camot had not 
as yet assumed the helm of affairs; the 
Committee of Public Salvation had not 
hitherto acquired its terrible energy; 
everything promised great results to 
vigorous and simultaneous operations. 
It was a resolution of the British cabi- 
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net, in opposition to the declared and 
earnest wish of Cobourg and all the 
allied generals, which occasioned this 
fatal division. The impartial historian 
must confess with a sigh, that it was 
British interests which here interfered 
with the great objects of the war, and 
that, by compelling her contingent to 
separate for the siege of Dunkirk, d^reat 
Britain largely contributed to postpone, 
for a very long period, its glorious ter- 
mination. Posterity has had ample 
room to lament the error: a war of 
twenty years deeply checkered with 
disaster, the addition of six hundred 
millions to the public debt, the sacrifice 
of millions of brave men, may be in a 
great degree traced to this unhappy 
resolution. For its adoption, on selfish 
grounds, Britain is still suffering a just 
punishment. 

62. The Austrians were successful in 
their enterprise. After fifteen days of 
open trenches, Quesnoy capitulated, and 
the garrison, consisting of four thousand 
men, were made prisoners of war. The 
efforts of the Republicans to raise the 
siege terminated in nothing but disas- 
ter. Two columns of ten thousand men 
each, destined to disquiet the besiegers, 
were routed, and in one of them a square 
of three thousand men was broken, and 
totally destroyed by the Imperial ca- 
valry. But a very different fate awaited 
the British besi^ng army. The corps 
under the command of the Duke of 
York, consisting of twenty thousand 
British and Hanoverians, was raised, 
by ihe junction of a body of Austrians 
imder Alvinzi, to thirty-seven thousand 
men. This force was inadequate to the 
enterprise, exposed as it was to attack 
from the main body of the French army. 
On the 18th August, the Duke of York 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Lin- 
celles, where, after an obstinate engage- 
ment, a strong redoubt was carried by 
the English Guards, and twelve pieces 
of cannon were taken. At the same 
time, the Dutch troops advanced under 
Marshal Frey tag, and, driving the enemy 
from his position near Dunkirk, the 
Allies advanced to within a league of 
the place, and encamped at Fumes, 
stretching from that place to the sand- 
hills on the sea-shore. The fortress 



was immediately simmioned, but the 
governor returned a determined re- 
fusal 

68. Sensible ofthe importance of thia 
stronghold, which, if gained by the Bri- 
tish, would have given them an easy 
inlet into the heart of France, the Re- 
publicans made the most vigorous ef- 
forts to raise the siege. " It is not," 
said Camot, in a despatch to Houchard, 
" merely in a military point of view that 
Dunkirk is so important: it is far more 
so, because the national honour is in- 
volved in its relief. Pitt cannot prevent 
the revolution which is approaching in 
England, but by gaining that town to 
indemnify his country for the expenses 
of the war. Accumulate, therefore, 
immense foi'ces in Flanders, and drive 
the enemy from its plains; the decisive 
point of the contest lies there." This 
was the more necessary, because the 
works of the place were in the most de- 
plorable state when the Allies appeared 
before it; and the garrison, consisting 
only of three thousand men, was totally 
insufficient to defend the town. If the 
bombarding flotilla had arrived from 
England at the same time with the be- 
sieging army, there can be no doubt 
that it must immediately have fallen. 
Immense preparations were making at 
Woolwich for the siege, and eleven new 
battalions had been embarked in the 
Thames for the besieging army. Bat 
such was the tardiness of their move- 
ments, that not a vessel appeared in 
sight at the harbour of Dunkirk, and 
the mistress of the seas had the morti- 
fication to find her land forces severely- 
harassed by discharges from the con- 
temptible gun-boats of the enemy. The 
delays of i^e British in these operations 
proved what novices they were in the 
art of war, and how Uttle they were 
aware of the importance of time in mi- 
litary movements. Above three weeks 
were employed in preparations by the 
besieging force — a delay which enabled 
the French to bring up from the distant 
fi*ontier of the Moselle the forces which 
ultimately raised the siege, and decided 
the fate of the campaign. 

64. The French rulers did not dis- 
play the same inactivity. Following 
the wise course of accumulating over> 
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whelnmigforces upon the decisive point, 
they brought thirty-five thousand men, 
by forced marches, and in great part 
by post, from the armies of the Rhine 
and Moselle, and placed the army des- 
tined to raise the siege, consisting by 
this addition of nearly fifty thousand 
men, under the command of Qeneral 
Houchard. The investment not having 
been completed, he succeeded in throw- 
ing ten thousand additional troops, on 
whose fidelity reliance could be placed, 
into the garrison. At the same time, 
the covering army, consisting of twenty 
thousand Dutch and Austrians, under 
the command of Marshal Freytag, was 
threatened by an attacking force of 
nearly double its amount. While the 
Republicans were thus adopting the 
system of concentrating their forces, 
the Allies, by the expansion of theirs, 
gave it every possible chance of suc- 
cess. A hundred thousand men, dis- 
persed round Quesnoy, and extending 
from the sea to the Moselle, guarded all 
the entrances into the Netherlands, and 
covered a line two hundred miles in 
length. Thus a hundred and twenty 
thousand men were charged at once 
with the covering of two sieges, the 
maintenance of that immense line, and 
the protection of all Flanders, from an 
enterprising enemy, possessing an in- 
terior line of communication, and al- 
ready acting upon the principle of sac- 
lificing all lesser objects to the weight 
to be given to the decisive blow. 

65. The situation of the allied cover- 
ing army was such as to give a vigorous 
attack, by an imposing mass of assail- 
ants, every chsuice of success. Freytag^s 
corps of observation was, in the end, 
not posted at Fumes, so as to protect 
the rear of the besiegers, but a consi- 
derable way in front of it, in order to 
prevent any communication between 
the besieged and the interior of France; 
while the Dutch, imder the Prince of 
Orange, were at the distance of three 
days' march at Menin, and incapable of 
rendering any assistance ; and the Duke 
of York's besieging force lay exposed 
to an attack between these dispersed 
bodies. The Committee of Public Sal- 
vation had enjoined Houchard to throw 
himself, with forty thousand men, be- 



tween the three corps, thus detached 
as if to invite his separate attacks, and 
fall successively on Freytag, the Ptince 
of Orange, and the Duke of York. Na- 
poleon would imquestionably have done 
so if he had been at the head of the 
army of Italy, and signalised Dunkirk, 
in all probability, by as decisive success 
as Rivoli or Areola. But that auda- 
cious mode of proceeding could hardly 
be expected from a second in command ; 
the principles on which it was foimded 
were not yet understood, nor were his 
troops adequate to so bold an enter- 
prise. He contented himself, therefore, 
with marching against the front of Frey- 
tag; with a view to throw him back on 
the besieging force, and raise the siege, 
instead of interposing between them, 
and destroying both. The object to 
be thus attained was important, and its 
achievement proved the salvation of 
f^rance. But it fell very far short of 
the great success expected by the French 
government ; and tiie failure of the Re- 
publican general to enter into the spirit 
of their orders, at length brought him 
to the scaffold. 

66. The attack was commenced on 
Marshal Freytag in the beginning of 
September. A series of engagements 
took place, from the 5th to the 7th Sep- 
tember, between the French and the 
covering army, which terminated un- 
favourably to the Allies ; and at length, 
on the morning of the 8th, a decisive 
attack was made by General Houchard 
on the main body of the Austrians, con- 
sisting of nearly eighteen thousand men, 
near Hondsooote, in which the latter 
were defeated with the loss of fifteen 
htmdred men. Meanwhile, the garri- 
son of Dunkirk, acting in concert with 
the external army, made a vigorous 
sally on the besiegers, with forces supe- 
rior to their own, and exposed them to 
the most imminent periL The Duke of 
York, finding his flank harassed by the 
attacks of Houchard, in consequence of 
the defeat of the covering force, justly 
deemed his situation too precarious to 
risk a further stay in the lines, and on the 
night of theSth, withdi'ew his besieging 
force, leaving fifty-two pieces of heavy 
artillery, and a large quantity of ammu- 
nition and baggage, to the conquerors. 
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The consequences of this defeat proved 
ruinous to the whole campaign. It ex- 
cited the most extravagant joy at Paris, 
and elevated the public spirit to a de- 
gree great in proportion to their former 
depression. The dislodging of a few 
thousand men at the extremity of the 
line, changed the face of the war from 
the German Ocean to the Mediterranean 
Sea. The Convention, relieved from 
the dread of immediate danger, and the 
peril of invasion, got time to mature its 
plans of foreign conquest^ and oi^ganise 
the immense military prepai*ations in 
the interior ; while Fortime, weary of 
a party which threw away the oppor- 
tunities of receiving her favours, passed 
over to the other side. 

67. Houchard, however, did not im- 
prove his advantages as might have been 
expected. Instead of following up the 
plan of concentrating his forces upon a 
few points, he renewed the system of 
division, which had been so imprudent- 
ly adopted by his adversaries. The forces 
o( the Duke of York, in the camp to 
which he retired, being deemed too 
powerful for an immediate attack, he 
resolved to assail a corps of Dutch who 
were posted at Menin. A series of ac- 
tions, with various success, in conse- 
quence ensued between the detached 
coi*ps of the Allies, which kept up the 
communication between the Duke of 
York's army and the main body of the 
Imperialists under Prince Cobouig. On 
the one hand, the Dutch, overwhelmed 
by superior masses of the enemy, were 
defeated with the loss of two thousand 
men, and forty pieces of cannon ; while, 
on the other. General Beaulien totally 
routed the army of Houchard at Gour- 
tray, and drove him behind the Lys. 
Nor did the disaster rest there. The 
panic commimicated itself to all the 
camps, all the divisions ; and the army 
which had lately raised the siege of Dun- 
kirk, sought shelter in a promiscuous 
crowd imder the cannon of Lisle — a 
striking proof of the unfitness of the 
BepubUcan levies as yet for field move- 
ments, and of the ease with which, by 
eneigetic operations in large masses at 
that period, the greatestsucoesses might 
have been obtained by the numerous 
and disciplined armies of the Allies, if 



acting together or in concert^ and led 
by an able conmiander. 

68. This last disaster proved fatal 
to General Houchard, already chai^ged 
with culpable inactivity, in not follow- 
ing up the advantages at Hondscoote by 
an immediate attack upon the British, 
force. Accused by his own officers, he 
was brought before the Bevolutionary 
Tribunal at Paris, condemned and exe- 
cuted. The English had sacrificed Ad- 
miral Byng for having suffered a defeat ; 
the Romans had condemned Manlius 
for having fought in disobedience to the 
orders of the Senate ; but this was the 
first instance in history of a victorious 
general having been put to death for 
gaining a success which proved the sal- 
vation of his country. The proceedings 
of the Convention against this unfortu- 
nate general are chiefly interesting from 
the evidence they afford of the clear per- 
ception which those at the head of affairs 
had obtained, of the principles in the 
military art to which the subsequent 
successes of the Republican forces were 
diiefly owing. " For long," said Bar^re, 
" the principle established by the Great 
Frederick has been recognised, that the 
best way to take advantage of the cou- 
rage of the soldier is to accimiulate the 
troops in particular points in lax^e 
masses. Instead of doing this, you have 
divided them into separate detachments, 
and the generals intrusted with their 
command have generally had to combat 
superior forces. The Conunittee of Pub- 
lic Salvation, fully aware of the danger, 
had sent the most positive instructions 
to the generals to fight in large masses ; 
you have disregarded their orders, and, 
in consequence, reverses have followed." 
From these expressions, it is not diffi- 
cult to recognise the influence which 
the master-mind of Camot had already 
acquired in the direction of military 
affairs. 

69. To compensate so many reverses, 
the Allies at length sat down before 
Maubeuge, an important fortress, the 
possession of which would have opened 
the plains of St Quentin and the capital 
to invasion, and the siege of which, un- 
dertaken at an earlier period, and by 
the main strength of their forces, would 
have determined, in all probability, the 
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sviecess of tbe war. Landrecie&was td- 
ready blockaded^ and the French troops, 
avowedly inferroi* in the fiel(^ were all 
ccxnoentrated in inti'encked camp» with- 
in their own frontier. A vigoroua effort 
was indispensable ta prevent the Allies 
from carrying these strongholds, and 
taking up their winter-qaarters without 
opposition in the French territory. In 
these alarming> circumstances, the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation sdone did not 
despair of the fortunes of the Republic 
Trusting with confidence to their own 
enei>gy, and the immense multitude of 
the levies ordered, they took the most 
vigorous measures for the pubUc de- 
fence, and, by incessantly urging on the 
new conscripts, soon raised the forces 
in the different intrenched camps, on 
the Flemish frontier^ to one hundred! 
and thirty thousand men.* Gireat part, 
it is true, formed but a moldey group-; 
peasants, without arms or uniforms, 
fiercely debating every question of po- 
litics^ forming themselves into- batta- 
lions, and choosing their own officers, 
presented a force little competent to 
face, m the open field, the regular forces 
of Austria and tiie Confederation. But 
the possession of so manyfortifiedtowns 
and intrenched camps gave them< the 
means of organising and disciplining 
these tunmltuary masses^ and enabled 
the regular troops, amountdngto a hun- 
dred thousand men, to keep the field. 
At the head of the whcde was placed 

* Jean Baptfste Joiirditn, one of the first 

Senerals of tne RoTolution who rose to great 
istinction, and who afterwards beoamemar- 
■1ml of France, was bom at Limoges on the 
Sd April 1702. Hia father was an obscure 
■ui^eon ; and he enlisted at the ag<e of six- 
teen as a simple privatie in the regiment of 
Auxerrois. H% served in that capacity in 
the American War, and, baring returned to 
France on the termination of that contest, 
he obtained his discharge. Soon after he 
married a marchande de mtda, and set up a 
haberdashery shop, but on bo humble a scsQe 
that the future manhal of France carried his 

?aok on his back from finir to-fair. In autumn 
701, when recruits for the army were en- 
listed in every part of France, he entered ss 
a volunteer in one of the new battalions; 
and, as his expenence- gave htm a g^eat ad- 
vantage over his pacilBie comrades, he was at 
once named by aodamationxshief of the second 
battalion of Haute Vienne. At its head he 
served during the campaign of 1792 under 
lAfayette ; ih the whole of which the admir- 
VOL. Hi 



General Jourdan,* a yoimg officer, 
hitherto' untried in sepai'ate command, 
though distinguished in subordinate 
situations, but who, placed between 
victory and the scaffold, had sufficient 
confidence in his own talents to accept 
the perilous alternative. 

70. At the same time, the most ener- 
getic measures were taken by the Com- 
mittee of Public Salvation. All France 
was declared in a state of siege, and 
the authorities were authorised to take 
all the steps necessary to provide for the 
public defence in such an emergency. 
" The revolutionary laws,** said Robes- 
pierre, "must be executed with rapi- 
dity; deky and inactivity have been 
the cause of our reverses. Hencefor- 
ward the time allowed fwrthe execution 
of the laws must be fixed, and delay 
punished? with death."" St Just drew a 
sombre picture of the- state of the Re- 
pt^hc, and the necessity of striving vi- 
gorously against the manifold dangers 
which surrounded them. Having ex- 
cited- the highest degree of terror in the 
Assembly, he obtained their consent to 
the following- resolutions : That the 
subsistence requisite for each depart- 
ment should be accurately estimated, 
and all the superfluity placed at the dis- 
posal of the state, and subj ected to forced 
requisitions, either for the armies, the 
cities, or depai-tments, that stood in 
needbf it ; that these requisitions should 
be exclusively regulated by a commis- 

able condition of the battalion, as well as his 
own courage and skill, attracted general at- 
t«ntion. in consequence he was, on 27th 
May 1798, appointed general of brigade, and, 
two months after, general o* division, in 
which last capacity he commanded the ad- 
vanced guard of Houchard, which defbated 
the EngUsh and raised the siege of Dunkirk. 
By a singular combination of chances, cha- 
racteristic of those days of revolution, tbe 
same victorjr which brought Houchard, the 
commander-in-chief,- to the guillotine, raised 
Jourdan, who led the advanced guard, to the 
highest destinies; for he was shortly after 
appointed by Camot to tixe command of the 

Seat' army destined to raise tJie siege of 
aubeuge. He gained the battle of Fleurus 
in 1794 ; but was entirely defeated hf the- 
Archduke Charles in Gorinany in 179^ and' 
by Wellington in Spain in 1818. He was- 
rather a methodical, calm, and intrepid ge- 
neral, than endowed with any great g^ius 
for ymXi^-Biogra^it Unittr$4lU,.lvdu. 2d4* 
29«. 
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aion appointed for that purpose by tbe 
Convention ; that Paris should be pro- 
yisioned for a year; a iaibunal insti- 
tuted forthe trial of all those who should 
commit any offence against these mea- 
sures, destined to provide for the public 
subsistence : the government of France 
declared revolutionary till the conclu- 
sion of a general peace, and, until that 
arrived, a dictatoiial power be vested in 
the Committee of Public Salvation and 
the Convention ; and that a revolution- 
ary army, consisting of six thousand 
men, and twelve hundred caiinoneers, 
be established at Paris, and cantoned 
there at the expense of the more opu- 
lent amonff the citizens. It was pro- 
posed in the Cordeliers, that to this 
should be added a provision for the esta- 
blishment of an ambulatory guillotine, 
to be attached to every army; but this 
wasnot adopted by the Convention. The 
revolutionary army was instantly rabed, 
and composed of the most ardent Jaco- 
bins ; and the Commission of Subsist- 
ence installed in its important and all- 
powerful sovereignty. 

71. The force of the Allies was still 
above a hundred and twenty thousand 
strong, and displayed a numerous and 
splendid array of cavalry, to which there 
was nothing comparable on the side of 
the BepubUcans. But, after taking into 
account the blockading and besieging 
forces, and those stationed at a distance, 
they could not bring above sixiy thou- 
sand into the field. This army was, 
early in October, concentrated between 
Maubeuge and Avesnes, where they 
awaited the approach of the force de- 
stined to raise the siege. This measure 
had now become indispensably neces- 
sary, as the condition of the garrison of 
Maubeuge was daily growing more des- 
perate, and the near approach of the be- 
siegers' batteries had spread terror in 
the city, and discouragement among the 
soldiers. Imitating the firmness of the 
Boman Senate, the Convention had sold 
the estates of the emigrants on which 
the Allies were encamped, and sent the 
most peremptory orders to Jourdan to 
attack, without delay, the enemy's force, 
and drive him out of the French terri- 
tory. The Duke of York, too, hearing 
of the concentration of tho Bepublican 



force, was rapidly advancing with above 
twenty-five thousand men, and, unless 
the attack was speedily made, it mraa 
certain that his force would be joined 
to the allied army. 

72. Impelled by so many motiTee, 
Jourdan approach^ the Austrian posi- 
tion, the key of which was the Tillage 
of Wattignies. After some skirmishing 
on the 14th, a general battle took place 
on the 16th October, in which, after 
varying success, the BepubUcans were 
worsted with the loss of twelve hundred 
men. Instructed by this failure, that 
a change of the method of attack was 
indispensable, Jourdan, in the nighty ac- 
cumulated his forces against tiie de- 
cisive point, and at break of day, on the 
16th, assailed Wattignies with three co- 
lunms, while a concentric fire of artil- 
lery shattered the troops who defended 
it. In the midst of the roar of cannon, 
which were discharged with uncommon 
vigour, the Bepublican airs which rose 
from the French lines could be dis- 
tinctly heard by the Austriana. The 
village was speedily carried by this skil- 
ful combination of force, wlule, at the 
same time, the appearance of the re- 
serve of Jourdan on the left flank of the 
Allies completed the discouragement of 
Cobourg, and induced a generil retreat^ 
after sustaining a loss of six thousand 
men. This resolution was unfortunate 
and unnecessary, for on other points his 
army had been eminently successful; 
and the arrival of the Duke of York, 
who was within a day's march, would 
have enabled him to maintain his posi- 
tion, and convert his partial into a total 
success. It is related by Plutarch, that 
on one occasion, in Boman story, after 

a doubtful battle, some god cafied out 
in the night that they had lost one man 
less than their enemies, and in conse- 
quence they kept their ground, and 
gained all tibe advantages of a victory. 
How often does such tenacious firmness 
convert an incipient disaster into an 
important advantage! 

73. The raising of the siege, and re- 
treat of the Allies beyond the Sambre, 
exposed to view the gigantic works 
which they had constructed for ths 
reduction of the city, and which, with 
a little more vigour on their part in 
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conoentrating their forces, would un- 
doubtedly have proved succesefuL As 
it was, the success of the Republicans 
<m this point counterbalanced the 
alarming intelligence received from 
other quarters, and allayed a danger- 
ous ferment which was commencing in 
the capital. The advantage gained by 
them in this action proved how in- 
competent the old and methodical tac- 
tics of the Imperialists were to contend 
with the new and able system which 
Camot had introduced into the Re- 
publican armies, and which their im- 
mense levies enabled them to execute 
with reckless audacity, and never-fail- 
ing success. Jourdan had nearly sixty 
thousand men to raise the siege. By 
leaving only fifteen thousand to man 
the works, Coboui'g might have op- 
posed to him a nearly equal force ; and 
an action, under such circumstances, 
from the great inferiority of the Prench 
in discipline, would infallibly have led 
to a defeat, which would speedily have 
brought about the reduction of the 
town : instead of which, by leaving 
thirty- five thousand round the fortress, 
he exposed himself, with only thirty 
thousand men, to the shock of sixty 
thousand Republicans, and ultimately 
was compell^ to raise the siege. 
74. Nothing more of importance 

♦ Charles Pichegru was bom at Arbois, in 
1761, of obscure parents. He received the 
rudiments of education in his native town at 
the college of the Minimes, where he early 
evinced an extraordinary talent for the exact 
sciences. So much were titie worthy monks 
who presided over that establishment struck 
with his abilities in this respect^ that they 
sent him to the military college of Brienne, 
where he was at the time Napoleon entered 
it, to whom he was for some years a sort of 
preceptor, like the monitors in the Lancas- 
terian schools. At the age of twenty he en- 
listed as a private in the 1st regiment of ar- 
tillery, witii which he served in the last cam- 
paigns of the American War, and studied, 
alike in his own regiment and in tiie ranks of 
his enemies, the theory and practice of artil- 
lery. From the English marine service, in 
particular, to which he was often opposed, 
ne adopted several important improvements; 
the knowledge of which gave him such an 
advantage over his other comrades, that, on 
his return, he was made aotjutant of his re- 
giment, which rank he held when the Revo- 
lution broke out. Conscious of talents which 
had not yet attained their proper sphere of 
action, he immediately and vehemently 
adopted its principles ; but tcom the veiy 



was imdertaken in Flanders before the 
close of the campaign ; a movement of 
the French, threatening the right of 
the Allies towards the sea, was not 
persisted in, and, after various unim- 
portant changes, both parties went into 
winter-quarters. The headquarters of 
Cobourg were established at Bavay; 
those of the Republicans at Guicd, 
where a vast intrenched camp was 
formed for the protection and disci- 
plining of the Revolutionary masses 
which were daily arriving for the 
army, but for the most pai't in a mi- 
serable state of equipment and effi- 
ciency. Insatiable in their expectations 
of success, the Committee of Public 
Salvation removed Jourdan fi'om the 
supreme command, and conferred it on 
PiCHSQBU,* formerly a school-fellow of 
Napoleon, an officer distinguished in 
the campaign of the Rhine, a favourite 
of Robespierre and St Just, and pos- 
sessed of the talent^ activity, and en- 
terprise suited to those perilous times, 
when the risk was greater to a com- 
mander from domestic tyranny thaai 
foreign warfare. 

76. After the capture of Mayeuce, 
the Imperialista, reinforced by forty 
thousand excellent troops, who had 
been employed in the siege of that 
city, could have assembled one hun- 

first abstained fi-om the innumerable crimes 
which were committed in its name. He fre- 
quented the Jacobin dubs which, in imita- 
tion of the great one at Paris, had arisen in 
^1 the departments, and was president of 
that at Besan^on, when, on the formation 
of a battalion of volunteers in that town in 
April 179'^ he was by acclamation chosen its 
chief. Pich^^ found his men a motley 
crowd of ardent politicians, who were dis- 
cuming all subjects, civil and military, with 
thof>me license as in the Jacobin club ; and 
it was with no small difficulty, and only by 
the combined influence of a great character 
and superior acquaintance with mihtary 
affairs, that he succeeded in reducing tliem 
to some degree of subordination. His first 
campaign was on the Upper Bhme, at the 
head of his battalion, in 1792 ; but at the 
close of that year he was appointed, £rom his 
great abilities, to a situation on the staff, and 
he was rapidly promoted to the rank of ge- 
neral of brigade and of division. In October 
1793, he received the command of the army 
on the Upper Rhine fh>m St Just and Lebas, 
the Commissioners of the Conyention, and 
from thenceforward his name became blend- 
ed with the stream of European history.— 
£iopraphU UniveneUe, xxxiv. 274 275. 
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dred thousand men for offensive opera- 
tions in the plains of the Palatinate, 
while those of the enemy did not ex- 
ceed eighty thousand. Everything 
promised success to vigorous opera- 
tions ; but the Allies, pwulysed by in- 
testine divisions, remained in an inex- 
plicable state of inactivity, and separ- 
ated their fine army into four corps, 
which were placed opposite to the 
lengthened lines of their adversaries. 
The Prussians were chiefly to blame 
for this torpor. They had secretly 
adopted the resolution, now that May- 
ence, the barrier of Northern Germany, 
was secui'e, to contribute no further 
efficient aid to the prosecution of the 
war. For two months they remained 
there in perfect inactivity, the jealousy 
of the sovereigns concerning the affairs 
of Poland being equalled' by the rivalry 
of the generals for th« command of the 
armies. Both monarchies had bitter 
cause afterwards to lament this policy; 
for never again were their own amnes 
on the Rhine so formidable, or those 
of the Republicans in luch a state of 
disorganisation. Wearied at length 
with the torpor of their opponents, 
and pressed by the reiterated orders 
of the Convention to undertake some- 
thing decisive, the French general, Mo- 
reau, who commanded the army of the 
Moselle, commenced an attack on the 
Prussian corps posted at Pirmasens. 
The Republican columns advanced 
with intrepidity to the attack, but 
when they approached the Prussian 
redoubts, a terrible storm of grape ar- 
rested their advance. At me same 
time their flanks were turned by th6 
Duke of Brunswick, and a heavy fire 
of artillery carried disorder into their 
masses, which soon fell back, and pre- 
cipitated themselves in confusion into 
the neighbouiing ravines. In this affair 
the iRepublicans lost four thousand 
men and twenty-two pieces of cannon: 
a disaster which might have proved 
fatal to the campaign, had it been as 
much improved as it was neglected by 
the allied commanders. 

76. The king of Prussia, a few days 
after, left the amy to repair to Poland, 
in order to pursue, in conoert with Rus- 
ftia, his plans of aggrandiftemant at the 



expense of that unhappy country ; and 
the Allies, having at length agreed on 
a plan of joint operations, resumed the 
offensive. The French occupied the 
ancient and celebmted lines of Weis- 
senburg, constructed in former times 
for the protection of the Rhenish fron- 
tier from German invasion. They 
stretched from the town of Lauter- 
burg on the Rhine, through the villa^ 
of Weissenburg to the Vosges moun- 
tains, and thus closed all access from 
that side into Alsace. For four months 
that they had been occupied by the 
Republicans, all the resources of art 
had been employed in strengthening^ 
them. The recent successes of the 
Allies had brought them to the ex- 
treme left of this position, and they 
formed the design of attacking it from 
left to right, and forcing an abandon- 
ment of the whole intrenchments. A 
simultaneous assault was made by the 
Prussians, under the Duke of Brumi- 
wick, on the left of the lines, by the 
defiles in the Vosges mountains; while 
the Austrians, under Prince Waldeck, 
(grossed the Rhine, and turned the rights 
and Wurmser himself, with the main 
body, endeavoured to force the centre. 
The attack on the right by Lauterbm^ 
obtained only a momentary success. 
But Wurmser carried several redoubts 
in the centre, and soon got possession 
of Weissenburg ; and the left having 
been turned and forced back, the whole 
army retired in confusion, and some 
of the fugitives fled as far as StrasS' 
burg. Such was the tardiness of the 
Allies, that the French lost only one 
thousand men in this general rout, 
which, if duly improved, might have 
occasioned the loss of iheir whole 
army. 

77. But this important success, which 
once more opened the tenitory of the 
Republic to a victorious enemy, and 
spread the utmost consternation 
through the towns of Alsace, led to 
no results, and, by developing the de- 
signs of Austria upon this province, 
contributed to widen the breach be- 
tween that power and her wavering 
ally. Although, therefore, a powerful 
reaction commenced among the nobles 
in Alsace, and a formidable party was 
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formed in Strassburg, to favour the 
Imperial projects, nothing material was 
undertaken by their armies. Wurm- 
ser wasted in festivity and i*ejoicings 
the precious moments of Incipient ter- 
ror; the Convention got time to re- 
cover from its alarm, and the Commit- 
tee of Public Salvation took the most 
energetic measures to restore the de- 
mocratic fervour in the shaken dis- 
tricts. A Revolutionary force, under 
the command of a ferocious leader 
named Bandet, traversed the province, 
confiscating without mercy the pro- 
perty of the suspected individuals, and 
spreading, by the multitude of their 
arrests, the fear of death among alL 
" Marat^'* said Bandet^ " has demanded 
only two hundred thousand heads; 
were they a million we would furnish 
them." To take advantage of the ex- 
citement occasioned by these menaces, 
Wurmser advanced to the neighbour- 
hood of Strassbui'g, where the whole 
constituted authorities offered to sur- 
render it to the Imperialists, in the 
name of Louis XYII. The Austrian 
commander, however, fettered by or- 
ders from Vienna, which prohibited 
him from doing anything that might 
prejudice their system of methodical 
conquest, declined to take possession 
of the city on these terms, and moved 
the Pi*ussians to Saverne, in order to 
force back the Republicans who were 
accumulating on that point. This pro- 
ject proved entirely unsuccessful ; the 
Prussians were driven back ; and Wurm- 
ser, unable to undertake the siege of 
Strassburg, was obliged to withdraw, 
and confine his operations to the block- 
ade of Landau and the siege of Fort Vau- 
ban, which capitulated with its garri- 
son of three thousand men on the 14th 
November. The inhabitants of Strass- 
burg, thus abandoned to their fate, ex- 
perienced the whole weight of Repub- 
lican vengeance. Seventy persons of 
the most distinguished families were 
put to death, while terror and confis- 
cation reinstated the sway of the Con- 
vention over the unhappy province. 
No sooner was the extent of the con- 
spiracy ascertained, than St Just and 
Lebas were despatched by the Conven- 
tion, and speedily put in force the ter- 



rific enei^y of the Revolution. The 
blood of the Royalists immediately 
flowed in torrents ; it was a sufficient 
ground for condemnation, that any in- 
habitant had remained in the villages 
occupied by the Allies ; and a fourth 
of the families of the province, de<:i- 
mated by the guillotine, fled into the 
neighbouring districts of Switzerland, 
and were speedily enrolled in the lists 
of proscription.* 

78. The secession of Prussia from the 
confederacy now became daily more and 
more evident. Wurmser in vain endea- 
voared to engage its army in any com- 
bined movements ; orders from the ca- 
binet constrained the Duke of Bruns- 
wick to a line of conduct as prejudicial 
to his fame as . a commander, as it was 
injurious to the character of his coun* 
try. On his return to Berlin, Frederick 
William was assailed by so many re- 
presentations from his ministers as to 
the deplorable state of the finances, and 
the exhaustion of the national strength, 
in a contest foreign to the real interests 
of the nation, at the very time when 
the affairs of Poland required their im- 
divided attention, and the greatest pos- 
sible display of force in that quarter, 
that he at first adopted the resolution 
to recall all his troops from the Rhine, 
except the small contingent which he 
was bound to furnish as a prince of the 
Empire. Orders to that effect were ac- 
tually transmitted to the Prussian gene- 
ral The cabinet of Vienna, informed 

• **It was full time for St Just to join 
this unhappy army, and to strike vigorously 
at the HEinaticism of the Alsacians, at their 
indolence, their German stupidity, at the 
greed and perfidy of Uie rich among them. 
He has vivified, reanimated, and regenerated 
everything; and to consummate this good 
work, vre have arriving from every quarter 
columns of revolutionary apostles, unmis- 
takable sans-culottes. St OuiUotine is in 
the most dashing activity, and beneficent 
terror produces here, in a miraculous man- 
ner, what one could only expect in a cen- 
tury from reason and philosophy. What a 

masterly b is this lad I The collection 

of his deci-ees will be undoubtedly one of 
the finest historical monuments of the Re- 
volution. The hour of terrible justice is ar- 
rived, and every guilty head must be sub- 
mitted to the national lovelier." — Gatteau 
to Citizen Dadbiony ; Strassburg, 27 Bru- 
raaire. An. 2.—Papier9 trwtvdM auz Rubks- 
PIEBBE, iL 247. 
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of the danger, made the most pressing 
remonstrances against such an untimely 
and ruinous defection, in which they 
were so well seconded by those of 
London and St Petersburg that this 
resolution was rescinded, and, in con- 
sideration of a large Austrian subsidy, 
Prussia engaged, in appearance with 
sincerity, to continue the contest But 
orders were at the same time secretly 
given by the cabinet of Berlin to the 
Duke of Brunswick to temporise as 
much as possible, and engage the Prus- 
sian troops in no serious enterprise, or 
any conquest which might turn to the 
advantage of the Austrians. The effect 
of this soon appeared in the removal 
of the Prussian mortars and cannon 
from the lines before Landau, at the 
moment when the bombardment was 
going on with the greatest prospect of 
success. Shortly aher they withdrew 
so large a part of the blockading force, 
that the garrison was enabled to commu- 
nicate freely with the adjacent country. 
79. Meanwhile the Committee of Pub- 
lic Salvation, very diffei-ent &om their 
tardy and divided opponents, did not 
confine their views to the subjugation 
of the Royalists in Alsace. They aspired 
to the complete deliverance of the Re- 
publican territory from the enemy's 
forces. To raise the blockade of Landau, 
thirty thousand men from the armies of 
the Moselle and the Rhine were placed 
under the orders of Pichogru, who were 
designed to penetrate the allied lines 
between the cantonments of the Aus- 
trian and Prussian forces ; and these 
were supported by thirty-five thousand 
under General Hoche, who advanced 
from the side of La Saare. After some 
preparatory movements, vaiious suc- 
cess, and many partial actions, the Re- 
publicans attacked the covering army 
of the Duke of Bininswick, in great 
force, on the morning of the 26th De- 
cember, who were in position near the 
castle of Geisberg, a little in front of 
Weissenburg. Such was the dissension 
between the two commanders, in con- 
sequence of the evident reluctance of 
the Piiissians to engage, that a warm 
altercation took place between them in 
presence of their respective officers, on 
the field of battle. The result, as might 



have been expected, was, that the Allies, 
vigorously attacked in their centre, wei-e 
driven from their position. After some 
ineffectual attempts to make a stand on 
the left bank of the Rhine, their whole 
army, in great confusion, crossed to the 
right bank, at Philippsburg, raising the 
blockade of Landau, leaving their re- 
cent conquest of Fort Yauban to its fate, 
and completely evacuating in that quar- 
ter the French territory. Spires and 
Worms ^ere speedily reconquered, and 
Fort Yauban soon after evacuated. The 
Republican armies, n^pidly advancing; 
appeared before the gates of Mannheim ; 
and Germany, so recently victorious, 
began to tremble for its own frontier. 
These impoitant results demonsti'ated 
the superior military combination which 
was now exerted on the part of the 
French to iiutt of the Allies. Forty 
thousand Prussians and Saxons were in 
a state of inactivity on the other side 
of the Yosges mountains, while the Aus- 
trians, overmatched by superior and 
concentrated forces, were driven across 
the Rhine. The French accumulated 
forces from different armies, to break 
through one weakly defended point; 
while the Allies were in such a state of 
discord, that they could not» even in 
the utmost peiil, render any effectual 
assistance to each other.* It was not 
difficult to foresee what would be the 
result of such a contestf 

* Such was the disaoBBion between the 
Austrians and PrusaiansL that their ofBcere 
published mutual recriminations against each 
other, and fought duels in support of their 
respeotive sides of the question. — ^Hard. ii 
442. 

t So manifestlv were the divisions of the 
Allies; and the defection of the Prussians, 
the cause of all the disasters of the campaign 
on the German frontier, that the Duke of 
Brunswick himself did not hesitate to ascribe 
them to that cause. On 24th January 1794, 
he wrote to Prince Louis of Prussia in these 
terms: "I have been enveloped in circum- 
stances as distressing as thev were extraor- 
dinary, which have imposed iipon me the 
^faiful necessity of acting as I have done. 
What a misfortune that external and inter- 
nal dissensions should so frequently have 
paralysed the movements of the armies; 
at the very time when the greatest activity 
was necessary I I^ after the fall of Hayence, 
they had fallen on Bouchard, whom they 
would have beaten, they would have pre- 
vented the march of troops to the north ; 
and, by consequence, the checks of Dunkiik 
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80. The campaign on th« P3rrenean 
frontier, during this year, was not cha- 
racterised by any event of importance. 
At the first breaking out of the war, 
in February, the Spanish gorenmient 
made vigorous exertions to increase its 
forces ; the zeal and patriotism of the 
inhabitants soon supplied the deficien- 
cies of the military establishment, and 
they were enabled to put two consider- 
able armies on foot. One was of thirty 
thousand men, destined to invade Rou- 
sillon ; the other, of twenty-five thou- 
sand, to penetrate by the Bidassoa, on 
the side of Bayonne. The Republi- 
cans on the western entrance of the Py- 
renees occupied a line firom St Jean 
Pied-de-Port to the mouth of the Bidas- 
soa, strengthened by three intrenched 
cfonps ; while the Spaniards were sta- 
tioned on the heights of San Marcial, the 
destined theatre of honourable achieve- 
ment to their arms in a more glorious 
wai*. On the 14th April, the Spaniards 
from their position opened a vigorous 
fire on the French line, and, during the 
confusion occasioned by it among their 
opponents, crossed the Bidassoa, and 
carried a fort which was soon after 
abandoned. This attack was only the 
prelude of a more decisive one, which 
took place on the 1st Dlay, when the 
French were driven from one of their 
camps with the loss of fifteen pieces of 

and Maubeuge : Saarlouis. Ul praviaioned, 
aud destitute at tliat period ofaay shelter 
flrom a bombardment, would have fidlen in 
fifteen days. Alsaoe thus would have been 
turned by the Baare ; the capture of the lines 
of Lauter would have been attended with 
more substantial benefits ; and, if the Re- 
publican army of the Rhine had been by that 
means separated fVom that of the Moselle, 
Landau would infallibly have fidlen. I im- 
plore you to use your efforts to prevent 
the undue separation of the army mto de- 
tachments ; when this is the case, weak at 
every point, it is liable to be cut up in detail 
At llayenoe the fhiits of the whole war were 
lust ; and there is no hope that a third cam- 
paign will repair the disasters of the two 
preceding. The same causes will divide the 
allied powers wliich have hitherto divided 
them ; the movements of the armies will suf- 
fer from them as they have suffered ; their 
march will be embarrassed, retarded, pre- 
vented ; and the delay in the re-estabush- 
nient of the Prussian army, unavoidable, 
perhaps, from political causes, will beoome 
the cause in tlie succeeding campaign of in- 
calculable disasters. "—Uabd. it 444, 448. 



cannon ; and on the 6th June they were 
expelled from another stronghold, and 
forced into St Jean Pied-de-Port, after 
being deprived of all the cannon and 
ammunition which it contained. After 
these disasters, the Republican com- 
mander was indefatigable in his endea- 
vours to restore the courage and dis- 
cipline of his troops; and^ deeming 
them at length sufficiently experienced 
for offensive operations, he made a ge- 
neral attack, on the 29th August, on 
the posts which the Spaniards had for- 
tified on the French territory. He was, 
however, repulsed with considerable 
loss, and disabled from undertaking any 
movement of consequence for the re- 
mainder of the campaign. 

81. Operations of more importance 
took place during the same campaign 
on the eastern side. The Spaniards 
under Don Ricardos, in the middle of 
Apri]^ invaded Rousillon ; and on the 
2l8t a small body gained an advantage 
over an equal number of French. Tlus 
was followed soon after by a general 
attack on the French camp, which ended 
in the defeat of the Republicans. Ere 
long, the forts of Bellegarde and Villa 
Franca were taken ; and Ricardos, pursu- 
ing his advantages, on the 29th August 
attacked a laige body of French at Mil- 
las, who were totally defeated, with the 
loss of fifteen pieces of cannon. The 
result of this was, that tlie invaders 
passed Perpignan, and interrupted the 
communication between Lauguedoc and 
Rousillon. Butthe Convention, alarmed 
at the rapid progress of the Spaniards, 
at length took the most vigorous mea- 
sures to reinforce their armies ; and the 
enei^etic government of the Committee 
of Public Salvation succeeded in arrest- 
ing the invasion. Two divisions of the 
French, about fifteen thousand strong, 
were directed to move against the Span- 
iards imdei' Don Juan Courten, who had 
not above six thousand men at Peyres- 
tortes ; and their attack was combined 
with so much skill that the enemy was' 
assailed in fronts both flanks, and rear, 
at the same time. After a gallant de- 
fence, the Spaniardswere forced to com- 
mence a retreat, which, though con- 
ducted for some time in good oi*der, at 
length was converted into a flighty dur- 
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ing wbich thej lost one thousand men 
kiUed, and fifteen hundred prisoners, 
besides all their artillery and camp 
equipage. Elated by this success, the 
Republicans proposed a general attack 
upon tilie Spanish army, which took 
place at Truellaa. Twenty thousand 
chosen troops, divided into three col- 
umns, advanced against the Spanish 
camp. After an obstinate resistance, 
that which attacked the centre, under 
the command of Dagobert, carried the 
intrenchments, and was on the point 
of gaining a glorious victory, when 
Courten, coming up with the Spanish 
reserve, prolonged the combat^ and gave 
time for Don Eicardos, who had defeat- 
ed the attack on his left, to advance at 
the head of four regiments of cavalry, 
which decided the day. Three French 
battalions laid down their arms, and the 
remainder formed into squai'es, retreat- 
ed in spite of the utanost efforts of the 
Spanish cavalry; not, however, till they 
had sustained a loss of four thousand 
men and ten pieces of artillery. 

82. Dagobert was immediately dis- 
placed from the supreme command for 
this disaster ; and the Republicans, un- 
der Davoust,* being shortly after rein- 
forced by fifteen thousand men, levied 
under the decree of the 23d August, 
Ricardos wasconstrained, notwithstand- 
ing his success, to remain upon the de- 
fensive. He retired, therefore, to a 
strong intrenched camp near Boulon, 
where he was attacked on the 3d Oc- 
tober by the French forces. From that 
time to the beginning of December, a 
variety of actions took place, imattend- 
ed by any decisive advantage on either 
side, but without the Spanish troops 
ever being dislodged from their posi- 
tion. At that period Ricardos, having 
been strongly reinforoed, resolved to 
resume the offensive. Early on the 7th 
December, he disposed his troops in four 
columns, and, having surprised their ad- 
vanced posts, commenced an unexpect- 
ed attack upon the French lines. The 
Republicans, many of whom were in- 
experienced levies, instantly took to 
flight, and the whole army was ilouted, 
with the loss of forty-six pieces of can- 

* Se« a biography of Davoiut— <i0^ chap- 
xxilL S 50. 



non, and two thousand five handred 
men. The Spaniards followed up tills 
success by another expedition against 
the town of Port Vendre, which they 
carried, with all the artillery mounted 
on its defences; and soon after, O^- 
lioure surrendered to their forces, with, 
above eighty pieces of cannon ; while 
the Mai*quis AmariUaa overthrew the 
rights and carried such terror into the 
ranks of the inexperienced Republicana^ 
that many battalions disbanded them- 
selves and fled into the interior. In the 
end, the whole tell back in confusion 
under the cannon of Perpignan. By 
these repeated disasters the French 
army was so much discouraged that 
almost all the national guards left their 
colours, and the general -in -chief an- 
nounced to the Convention that he was 
only at the head of eight thousand men. 
Had the Spanish conmiander been aware 
of the state of his opponents, he mighty 
by a vigorous attack, have completed 
their ruin before the reinforcements 
aiTived from Toulon, which, in the be- 
ginning of the followingmonth, restored 
the balance of the contending forces. 

83. Important events also took place 
on the side of the Maritime Alps. In 
that quarter, at the conclusion of the 
preceding campaign, the French remain- 
ed masters of the territory and city of 
Nice. An expedition, projected by the 
Republicans against . Sardinia, totally 
failed. When the season was so far ad- 
vanced as to permit operations in the 
Maritime Alps, the Piedmontese army, 
consisting of thirty thousand natives 
and ten thousand Austrians, was posted 
along their summits, with the oentre at 
Saorgio, strongly fortified. In the begin- 
ning of June, the Republicans, twenty- 
five thousand Strang, commenced an at- 
tack in five columus ; but, after soma 
partial success, they resumed their po- 
sition, and, being soon after weakened 
by detachments for the siege of Toulon, 
remained on the defensive till the end 
of July, when they msuie themselvea 
masters of the Col d'Argenti^re and the 
Col de Sauteron, which excited the ut- 
most alarm in the court of Turin, and 
prevented them from sending those 
succours to the army in Savoy, which 
the powerful diversion occasioned by 
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the siege of Lyo&B so -evidently Fecom- 
mended. 

84. The insurrection in Lyons, to be 
immediately noticed, offered an oppor- 
tunity for estalblishing themselves in 
the south of France, whi<& could hardly 
have been hoped for by the allied pow- 
ers. Had sixty thousand regular troops 
descended from the Alps in Italy, and 
taken advantage of the effervescenoe 
which prevailed in Toulon, Marseilles, 
and Lyons, the consequences might have 
been incalculable. But such were the 
divisions among the Allies that this 
golden opportunity, never destined to 
reour, was neglected, and the Court 
of Turin contented themselves, during 
i^at unhoped-for diversion, with meroly 
aiming at the expulsion of the French 
from the valleys of the Arc and the 
Is^. This was no difficult matter, as 
the Piedmontese troops were already 
masters of the summits of Mont Cenis 
and the Little St Bernard, and the 
French in the valleys beneath were se- 
verely weakened by detachments for the 
fiiege of Lyons. In the middle of Au- 
gust, the Sardinian columns descended 
the ravines of St Jean de Mauiienne 
and Moutiers, under the command of 
General Gordon, and, after some tri- 
fling engagements, drove the Republi- 
eans from these narrow and winding 
valleys, and compelled them to take re- 
fuge under the cannon of Montmelian. 
But there terminated the sucoess of 
this feeble invasion. Kdllermann, hear- 
ing of the advance of the Sardinians, 
It^ the siege of Lyons to General 
Dumuy, andbastily returning toCham- 
berry, roused the national guard to re- 
sist tiie enemy. At the moment that 
they were preparing to follow up their 
advantages, the French commander an- 
ticipated them by a brisk attack, and, 
after a slight resistance, drove them 
from the whole ground they had gain- 
ed, as far as the foot of Mont Ceniis. 
Thus a campaign, from which, if boldly 
conducted, the liberation of all the 
south-east of France might have been 
expected, terminated, alter an epheme- 
ral success, in ultimate disgrace. 

85. But while the operations of the 
Allies in their vicinity were thus inef- 
ficient, the efforts of the French them- 



selves were of a moan decided and glo- 
rious character. The insurrecticm of 
$lst May, which subjected the legisla- 
ture to the mob of Paiis, and establish- 
ed the Reign of Terror through all 
France, excited the utmost indignation 
in the southern provinces. Marseilles, 
Toulon, and Lyons, openly espoused 
the Gironjdist cause; they were warmly 
attached to freedom, but it was that 
regulated fireedom which provides for 
the protection of all, not that which 
subjects the more opulent classes to the 
despotism of the lower. The discon- 
tents went en increasing till the middle 
of July, when C^aiier and Riard, the 
leaders of the Jacobin club at Lyons, 
were arrested by the national g^ard — 
which was nearly all on ihe Royalist 
side — and condemned todeath. Chalier, 
who, during the period he was in power 
at Lyons, had showed himself equally 
sanguinary and fuiatical, evinced re- 
markable aensibility in prison, and even 
shed tears as he caressed a favourite 
turtle-dove, which his mistvess had 
brought to be the companion and «olace 
of his captivity. His death, which took 
place by the guillotine, was attended 
with circumstances peculiarlyshocking. 
Four times the axe descended without 
severing the bead from the body, and 
at the intervals he was seen to cast a 
look of reproach on the uneAdlful exe- 
cutioner. He behaved with ^eat firm- 
ness in his last moments. From that 
time these cities were declared in a state 
of insurrection : the Girondist leaders, 
perceiving that the Royalist party had 
gained the ascendancy in Lyons, with- 
drew, and the citizens openly espoused 
the Royalist cause. They immediately 
began to cast cannon, raise intrench- 
ments, and make every pi'eparation for 
a vigorous defence. 

86. The general discontent first broke 
out into open violence in Marseilles. At 
the first intelligence, Kellermann des- 
patched General Carteaux to prevent a 
corps of ten thouse^ men, from that 
ciiy, from effecting a junction with the 
volunteers from Lyons. Had this junc- 
tion been effected, there can be no doubt 
that the whole of the South of France 
would have thrown off the yoke of the 
Convention. But Carteaux^ after over- 
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awing ATJgnoD itnd Pont St Bsfait, en- 
coonteTed die Uaneiltea corpi, fimt 
at Salon, and afterwEirda at Septimea, 
where be totally defeated it, ood tliB 
following day entered Hanaillca. Ter- 
ror JnBtantl; resumed ita away; the 
priaona were emptied, all the leflderg 
of the Oiraodiita thrown into oonfine- 
ment ; aod the guillotine, erer in the 
rear of the Bepublican armies, waa in- 
■talted in bloody and irreaiatible aore- 
reignty. 

87. A large proportion of tiio oiti- 
Eena of Haneillcti Bad to Toulon, where 
they spread the moat diamal aocounta 
of the goSbringa of their fellow-oitizeos, 
md the fate which awaited that im- 
portant town if it fell into the handa of 
the Republicans. It already pessesaed 
a population of twenty-fiie thousasd 
aouls, and woa warmly apposed to the 
Retolution, from the auffeiiug which 
had involved its population ever since 

officers connedied wiUi the ariatocraoy 
who had enjoyed situations in the ma^ 
lino under the ancient govBrnment. 
In the oitremity to which they were 
reduced, threatened by the near ap- 
proach of the Republican forcea, and 
deatitute of any adequate means of de- 
fence, the inhabitants saw no alterna- 
tive but to open their harbour to the 
English fleet, which waa cruiamg in 
the vicinity, and proclaim Louis XVII. 
aa ting. The primary sections were ao- 
oordiugly convoked, and the prapoaal 
wax unanimously agreed to. The Dau- 
phin was proclaimed; the English squad- 
ronaent^^the harbour, and the crewa 
of aeven ahips of the line, who proved 
refractory, were allowed to retire, while 
those of the remainder joined the in- 
habitanta. Shortly afterworda a Span- 
ish squadron arrived, bringing with it 
a considerable reinforcement of land 
troops, and the allied forcea, eight thou- 
sand strong, took poaseasion of all the 
forts in the city. The conduct of the 
British on this occaaion showed that 
their government waa actuated by leiy 
diCTerent principles from thofle which 
bad been agreed to at the conference of 
Antwerp, and exemplified in the case 
of Valraiciennes. Admiral Hood en- 
gaged in the most solemn manner, in 



ily aod exclu- 
sively in the name, and for the behoof, 
of Louis XVII., and to restore the 
fleet to the monarchical govenuneat of 
France on a general peace.* 

S3. Carteaui immediately ordered a 
detachment of his forces to advamca 
against the insurgents ; bat the ganison, 
supported by a body of the naldonal 
gUMiis of Toulon, marched to meet 
them, and the Republicans, aurpiised, 
were obliged to fall bock in coiuusion. 
This check proved the necessity of mors 
eneigeliG measures : a large portion of 
the army of Italy was recalled from the 
Alps, the national guarda of the neigh- 
bouring departments were called out, 
new levies ordered ; and the direi,-tiona 
of Robespierre immediately began to be 
acted upon, that Lyons must be bunied 
and raxed to the ground, and then the 
siege of Toulon formed. At the finit 
intelligenoe of the revolt of Lyons, Kel- 
lermann assembled eight thousand men 
and a small train of aftillery to obacrva 
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hold Bscnd ; ve wish only to eatobliA peace. 

Qeet Co Franoe. sgrorabl; to the iDTentary 

he was equally SKpbclt : "Co^mideriiL^ Uiat 

whom they havQ sent to mo, havo made a 

and a monarchicaJ gcvommout^and that they 
vUl uH tbeir utmoat effurta to brwk the 
ch^ns which fetter their ccuatry. aud n- 
eBt&bliafa t^B constitution, as it wu aa;ept4d 
by Ihelr defunct soyorelHiL In 178B ; I repeat; 
by tills present declarauon. that 1 talcs poa- 
■eiaion of TuuIdu, and shall keep it solely as 
a deposit for Louie XVII., and mat unly till 



.hi! true prindplea of the Anti-revolutioEarv 
var; very dlfrorent (tota thitBe proclaimed 

lestniotiDn of ths fleet, when Tanlcmwu re- 
aken by the Republloioa, any deptftnrv 
Vern good folth in tliSi tranaoctlon. Eaglaiid 
was boundto restore the fleet to araobaithl- 
al govenunent and Louis XYII.. tut not to 
land It over to the Bevohitlonary Eorem- 
ueiO, the most bitter enemy of bout. 
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the plaoe. Bat tliis force was totally 
insufficient even to maintain its ground 
before the armed population of the city, 
ivhich soon amounted to thirty thou- 
sand men. Amilitary chest was formed; 
a paper currency, guaranteed by the 
principal merchants, issued; cannon in 
great numbers were cast at a foundery 
within the walls ; and fortifications, 
under the direction of an able engineer, 
erectedupon the beautiful heights which 
encircle the city. The command was 
by common consent conferred on H. 
De Pr^ct, a Royalist gentleman of 
moderate principles, who, in their ex- 
tremity, had the courage to accept the 
command of the besieged Lyonnese.* 
The deputation which was sent to offer 
him the command found him in his 
garden, engaged, with a spade in his 
hand, in the ciUtivation of his flowers. 
He at first hesitated to accept it, alleging 
his adyanced years, and the magnitude 
of the efforts which the Convention 
would make for their subjugation. 
" We know them all," replied the de- 
putation ; ^* but we have deliberately 
weighed the scaffold against the op- 
pression of the Convention, and pre- 
feiTed the scaffold." " And I," said 
Pr^cy, *' accept it with such men." He 
forthwith took down his coat, which 
was hanging from the branches of a 
finiit-tree, re-entered his house, em- 
braced his young wife, girded on his 
arms, disused since the 10th August, 

* M. de Pr^ was a gentleman of moder- 
ate fortune, of the district of Charolais, and 
had formerly been colonel of the regiment of 
the Voeges mountains. He belonged to that 
portion of the old noblesse, unhappily so 
small, who, throughout the convulsion, ad- 
hered to Royalist principles without dis- 
gracing themselves, or endangering it by 
emigration. He had served in Corsica, in 
Germany, and in the Constitutional Guard 
of Louis XVI. On the 10th of August, being 
without a command, after the dissolution of 
that force by the Girondists, he hastened 
with the fiuthful noblesse to offer to the mon- 
arch the aid of his single arm. After the 
overthrow of the throne, he retired to his 
property of Semur in the Brionnais, alike 
disdaining to join the ranks of the victorious 
Jacobins, or follow the general desertion of 
their country by the Royalist nobles. His 
air was martial, but his voice and expres- 
sion of countenance mild and gentle. He had 
the gift alike of winning the heart and com- 
manding the respect of all who knew him. — 
Laxaathte, iTut. dM QirmdvMy vii. 139. 



and set out. Such enthusiasm was for 
long invincible. The troops of the Re- 
publicans, though daily increasing, were 
for six weeks unable to make head 
against forces so considerable, support- 
ed by the ardour of a numerous and 
enthusiastic population. DuHng the 
whole of August, accordingly, and the 
beginning of September, the siege made 
little progress, and the batteries of the 
besiegers were scarcely armed. The 
besieged, meanwhile, made proposals 
for an accommodation; but the com- 
missaries for the Convention returned 
for answer, " Rebels, firfet show your- 
selves worthy of pardon, by acknow- 
ledging your crime ; lay down your 
arms ; deliver up the keys of your city, 
and deserve the demency of the Con- 
vention« by a sincere repentance." But 
the inhabitants, well aware of the oon- 
sequendb of such submission, returned 
for answer, " Conduct so atrocious as 
yours proves what we have to expect 
from your clemency ; we shall finuly 
await your arrival ; and you will never 
capture the city but by marching over 
ruins and piles of dead." 

89. No sooner were the Convention 
informed of the entrance of the English 
into Toulon, than they redoubled their 
efforts for the subjugation of Lyons. 
They indignantly rejected the advice 
of several of their members, in whose 
bosoms the feelings of humanity were 
not utterly extinct, for an accommoda- 
tion with the inhabitants, and took the 
most energetic measures fur the prose- 
cution of the siege. A hundred pieces 
of cannon, drawn from the arsenals of 
Besangon and Grenoble, were immedi- 
ately mounted on the batteries; veteran 
troops were selected from the army on 
the frontiers of Piedmont, and four 
corps foimed, which on different sides 
pressed the outworks of the city. In a 
succession of contests in the outer in- 
trenchments, the Lyonnese evinced the 
most heroic valour ; but although suc- 
cess was frequently balanced, tiie be- 
siegers upon the whole had the advan- 
tage, and the horrors oi war, which they 
had so strenuously endeavoured to keep 
at a distance, at length fell on the de- 
voted city. On the 24th September, a 
terrible bombardment and cannonade^ 
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with rsd-liot shot, was oommenced, 
whiuh waa continued without intermiB- 
Bion for a whole week. Night and dn; 
the flaming tempest feil on the quarter 
of St Qair, and Bpeedilj inYolved 
eouSagrstion tha maguifioent hotels of 
that opulent district, the aplendid pub- 
lic buildings which had bo long adorned 
the Place Bellt^our, and the beautiful 
quafa of the river. Soon after, the 
arafflial blew up with a terrifio explo' 
aioo. At length the Barnes reached the 
great Hoapital, oneoftbenoUeatmonu- 
msDta of the charit; of ike past age, 
DOW filled with the wounded and d;ing, 
from every quartar of the town. A 
black Qag was hoisted on its sununit to 
avert the fury of the beeiegers from 
thnt last as;lum of humanity, but this 
only served to redouble their activity, 
and guide their shot, which were ai- 
rected with auch unerring aim that, 
after the Barnes had been two-and-forty 
timea BjrtingniBhed, it was burned to 
the ground. 

90. The ravages of the bombardment, 
however, inoreased the Bufferings of the 
iuhabitanta, without diminishing their 
means of defence. The whole people 
without exception were engaged in the 
contest. Old men and children, women, 
and infirm, alike Gontributad to tha sup- 
port of the cause. Heroism became 
almost a habit. No sooner was a bomb 
aeeu ti-aversing the air, than niunbera 
hastened to the quarter where it was 
likely to fall, to extinguish the fuse 
before tha explosion took place ; and 
if they were fortunate eoough to do so, 
the projectile waa put into one of their 
ow!i mortara, and sent back upon the 
enemy. If a confiagration broke oul^ 
a chain of hands was speedily formed, 
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spot. The whole male population was 
divided into two sections, of which one 
combated on the I'amparts, and the other 
wntched the fires which broke out, and 
bore jiroviBions and ammunition to the 
batteries. The whole women were en- 
gaged in the arduous duties of tending 
the hospitals, and preparing bandages 
for the wounded. But, notwithstand- 
ing these heroic efforts, the immense 
numbers of the enemy enabled them to 
puike alarming progress The inces- 



sant Bssaults'of the Kepublicans made 
them masters of the heights of St Cruiz, 
which commanded the city from a nearer 
position ; and about the same time the 
i-einforoementa which arrived from the 
aoutbern departments, now thoroughly 
roused by the efforts of the Convantioii, 
enabled tiie besiegers to cut off all com- 
munication between the inh abitanta and 
the country, on which they had hitherto 
depended for provisions. Before tha 
end of September fifty thousand men 
were assembled before the walls ; and. 
notwithstanding the most rigid ecor 
in the distribution of food, the p 
of want began to ba severelv 
Shortly after, the garrison of V 
oiennes arrived, and, by their ski 
the management of artillery, ga 
fatal preponderance to the beaic 
force ; while Couthon came up 
twenty-five thousand rude moun 
eers from the quarter of Auvergne. 
hopes of tha inhabitants had been ct 
n»ted OD a diversion Jnim the sic 
Savoy, where the Piedmonieae tr 
ware slowly assembling for offei 
operations. But these ezpecta< 
were cruelly disappointed. AA 
feeble irruption into tha vaiUey t 
Jean de Maurienna, and some eph 
ral success, the Sardinian army, a 
ready noticed, waa driven back in 
grace to the foot of Mont Cenis. 
disaster, coupled with the presaui 
famine, now severely weakened 
spirits of the besieged. Yet, th< 
deserted by all the world, and assi 
by a force which at length amou 
to above sixty thousand men, thi 
habitanta nobly and resolutely □ 
tained their defence. In vain the 1 
bardment w:is continued with u 
ampled severity, and twenty -fl 
thousand bombs, five thousand b1 
and eleven tbcusand red-hot i 
thrown into the city. Begardlei 
the iron storm, one ha]f of the dti 
manned the works, while the c 
half watched tbe flight of the bur 
projectiles, and oanied water lo 
quarters where the confiagiMion b 
forth. 

SI. But these efforts, however g 
ous, could not finally avert the st 
of &te. The Convention, irritate 
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the slow progress of the siege, deprived 
Kellermanh of the command, and or- 
dered him to the bar of the Conyention 
to give an account of his conduct, al- 
though his talent and energy in repel- 
ling the Piedmontese invasion had been 
the salvation of the Republic. The 
command of the besieging army was 
given to General Doppet, who received 
orders instantly to reduce Lyons by fire 
and sword. To quicken his operations, 
the savage Couthon, as conunissioner 
of the Convention, was invested with a 
despotic authority over the generals, 
and he instantly resolved to carry Lyons 
by main force, and employ in the storm 
the whole sixty thousand men who were 
engaged in the siege. On the 29th Sep- 
tember, a general attack was made by 
the new commander on the intrench- 
ments of the besieged, the object of 
which was to force the fortified posts 
at the point of Perrache, near the con- 
fluence of the Saone and the Rhone. 
After an obstinate resistance, the bat- 
teries of St Foiz, which commanded 
that important point, were carried by 
the Republicans ; and the bridge of La 
Malatierre, which connected it with the 
opposite bank, was forced. No further 
intrenchments remained between the 
assailants and the city; the last mo- 
ment of Lyons seemed at hand. But 
Prdcy hastened to the scene of danger 
at the head of a chosen band of citizens, 
and a conflict of the most violent kind 
ensued. In vain the Republican bat- 
teries enfiladed on three sides the co- 
lumn of the assailants ; nothing could 
withstand their heroic valour. Tom on 
either flank by grape-shot, discharged 
at fifty yards' distaiice, the Royalists, 
headed by Pr^cy, rushed forward, re- 
gained the intrenchments which had 
been lost, and drove back the Republi- 
cans from them into the plain of Per- 
rache, as far as the bridge of La Mala- 
tierre, with the loss of two thousand 
men. But notwithstanding all his ef- 
forts, he could not prevent them from 
maintainmg their ground on the bridge 
and heights of St Foix. A more fatal 
enemy, however, was steadily assailing 
them within the walls. Famine was 
consuming the strength of the besieged. 
All the approaches to the city were vi- 



gilantly guarded, and the means of sub- 
sistence were all but exhausted. For 
long the women had renounced the use 
of bread, in order to reserve it for the 
combatants, but they were soon reduced 
to half a pound a-day of this humble 
fare. The remainder of the inhabitants 
lived on a scanty supply of oats, which 
was daily served out with the most 
rigid economy from the public maga- 
zine. But even these resources were 
at length exhausted ; in the beginning 
of October, provisioosof every kind had 
failed; and the thirty sections of Lyons, 
subdued by stem necessity, were com- 
pelled to nominate deputies to proceed 
to the hostile camp. 

92. The brave Pr^cy, however, even 
in this extremity, disdained to submit. 
With generous devotion, he resolved to 
force his way, at the head of a chosen 
band, through the enemy's lines, and 
seek in foreign climes that freedom of 
which France had become unworthy. 
On the night of the 9th October, the 
heroic column, consisting of two tiion- 
sand men, the flower of Lyons, set forth 
with their wives and children, and what 
little property they could save from the 
ruin of their fortunes. They began in 
two columns their perilous march, guid- 
ed by the light of their burning habi- 
tations, amid the tears and blessings of 
those friends who remained behind. 
Scarcely had they set out, however, 
when a bomb fell into an amunition- 
waggon,bythe explosion of which great 
numbers were killed. Notwithstanding 
this disaster, the head of the column 
broke the division opposed to it, and 
forced its way through the lines of the 
besiegers. But an overwhelming force 
soon assailed the centre and rear. As 
they proceeded, they found themselves 
enveloped on every side; all the heights 
were Imed with cannon, and the houses 
filled with soldiers ; an indiscriminate 
massacre took place, in which men, wo- 
men, and infants alike perished ; and of 
the whole who left Lyons, scarcely fifty 
forced their way with Pr^cy into the 
Swiss tenitoriea Pr^cy himself re- 
mained in exile till 1814, when he re- 
entered France with Louis XVIII. He 
received no recompense or mark of dis- 
tinction from the Bourbons for. his glo- 
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riou8 deeds, and not eyen a stone marks 
*hia humble sepalchr^ in the comitry 
which his heroism had adorned. In 
this, as in other particulars, that ill- 
fated family too closely resembled their 
predecessors in misfortune, the Stuarts, 
of whom it was said with equal truth 
and justice, that their "restoration was 
truly accompanied by an act of obUvion 
and indenmity; but the oblivion was 
of their friends, the indemnity to their 
enemies." 

93. On the following day the Repub- 
licans took possession of Lyons. The 
troops observed strict discipline ; they 
were lodged in barracks, or bivouacked 
on the Place Bellecour and the Ter- 
reaux : the inhabitants indulged a fleet- 
ing hope that a feeling of humanity had 
at length touched the bosoms of their 
conquerors. They little knew the bit- 
terness of Republican hatred. Lyons 
was not spared ; it was only reserved 
for cold-blooded vengeance. No sooner 
was the town subdued than Couthon 
entei*ed, at the head of the authorities 
of the Convention. He instantly rein- 
stated the Jacobin municipality in full 
sovereignty, and commissioned them to 
seek out and denounce the guilty. He 
wrote to Paris that the inhabitants con- 
sisted of three classes : 1. The guilty 
rich. 2. The selfish rich. 3. The igno- 
rant workmen, incapable of any wicked- 
ness. "The first, he said, "should 
be guillotined, and their houses de- 
stroyed; the fortimes of the second 
confiscated; and tiie third removed 
elsewhere, and their place supplied by 
lb Republican colony." " On the ruins 
of this infamous city," said Bar^re, in 
the name of the Committee of Public 
Salvation, when he announced that 

* The foUowiqg is the tenor of this decree : — 

** I.— All the iuhabitaQts of Lyons shall be 
disarmed : their arms will be distributed im- 
mediately to the defenders of the Republic — 
a part will be handed over to the patriots of 
Ijyons, who have been oppressed by the rich 
aud counter-revolutionista 

*' II. — The city of Lyons shall be destroyed. 
The part inhabited by the rich shall be utterly 
demolished. There shall only remain the 
houses of the poor, thd habitations of mur- 
dered or proscribed patriots, the buildings 
especially devoted to industry, and the eoi- 
fices consecrated to humanity and public in- 
struction. 



Lyons was subdued, " shall be raised a 
monument to the eternal glory of the 
Convention; and on it shall be en- 
graved the inscription : ' Lyons ma^ie 
war tm freedom: Lyons is no more/ 
The name of the unfortunate city was 
suppressed by a decree of the Conven- 
tion ; it was ordered to be termed the 
' Commune Affranchie.' " * All the in- 
habitants were appointed to be dis- 
armed, and the whole city destroyed, 
with the exception only of the poor^s- 
house, the manufactories, the great 
workshops, the hospitals, and public 
monuments. A commission of five 
members was appointed to inflict ven- 
geance on the inhabitants; at their 
head were Couthon and CoUot d'Her- 
bois. The former presided over the de- 
struction of the edifices; the latter, over 
the extermination of the inhabitants. 

94. The means taken by these wor- 
thy proconsuls of the Convention to 
carry their measures into effect, and 
work the people up to that pitch of san- 
guinary enthusiasm when they might 
be the ready instruments of tiieir ut- 
most atrocities, were founded on a per- 
fect knowledge of human nature, and 
were those which, in every age, have 
been resorted to by the democratic ty- 
rants of mankind. The first thing they 
did waste re -establish the Jacobin club, 
formerly pi'esided over by Chalier. The 
most violent speeches were there imme- 
diately made, especially by Javoignes, a 
popular demagogue, who had succeeded 
to his influence. Chalier and Riard were 
repi'esented as the martyrs of liberty, 
the heroes of the Republic, the only 
friends of the people. The workmen 
were told of the shameful slavery in 
which they had so long been kept by 

" III. — ^The name of Lyons shall be efRiced 
Arum ^e roll of the cities of the Republic. 
The assemblage of houses stillpreserved shall 
henceforth bear the name of Ville Affiranchie 
(fireed city). 

" IV. — There shall be erected on the ruins 
of Lyons a column, which will declare to pos- 
terity the crimes and the punishment of the 
Royalists of this city, with this inscription — 

' Lyons made war on Liberty — 

Lyons is no more. 
The 18th day of the first month. 
The second year of the French Republia' " 

—ManiUur, ISth Oct 1708. 
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the rich; of the fortunes which had 
been wrung from the sweat of their 
brows, and the penury which they 
themselyes had receiyed as the reward 
of their toil Javoignes invited them 
to resume their rights, by rending from 
the rich their iU-gotten gains; and, 
when the decree of the Oonvention con- 
fiscating the property of all the pro- 
prietors was promulgated, he had no 
difficulty in persuading them that the 
demolition of the houses was the first 
step in the division of their effects, and 
essential to the establishment of that 
sacred equality which was the only 
secure basis of real freedom. 

95. Having worked the people up, by 
these prospects of plunder, to a suffi- 
cient degree of revolutionary energy, 
the Commissioners of the Oonvention 
proceeded in a regular and systematic 
manner to cany its infernal decree into 
execution. Attended by a crowd of 
satellites, all in the most vehement state 
of excitement, Couthon traversed the 
finest quarters of the city with a silver 
hammer ; he struck at the door of the 
devoted houses, exclaiming at the same 
time, "Rebellious house, I strike you in 
the name of the law 1" Instantly the 
agents of destruction, of whom twenty 
thousand were in the pay of the Con- 
vention, surrounded the dwelling, and 
levelled it with the ground. The ex- 
pense of these demolitions, which con- 
tinued, without interruption, for six 
months, was greater than it cost to raise 
the princely Hotel of the Invalides: it 
amounted to the enormous sum of 
£700,000. The workmen employed in 
the demolition received 400,000 francs 
(£16,000) eveiy ten days.* The pa- 
laces thus destroyed were the finest pri- 
vate buildings in France, three stories 
in height^ adorned with noble columns, 
and erect^ in the richest style of the 
structures of Louis XIV. Their con- 
struction had cost £12,000,000 sterling. 
To the honour of Couthon, however, it 

* "Four hundred thousand francs(£l6,000) 
are expended every ten days in the demoli- 
tions and some other objects ; but the indo- 
lence of those employed in demolishing, shows 
Chat they are not fitted to build up a Repub- 
lic." — ACHAitD to Gravier; Lyons, 28 Nivose, 
Ann. 2. Papiera InidiU trouves cha Boses- 
Pisaas, ii. 232. 



must be added, his hostility was chiefly 
directed against the buildings, that no 
great efiusion of blood attended his go- 
vemment, and that he gave great num- 
bers of suspected persons the means of 
making then* escape into the country. 

96. But this vengeance on inanimate 
fstoneii was but a prelude to more bloody 
executions. CoUot d'Herbois, the next 
proconsul, who along with Fouch^ suc- 
ceeded to the government of Lyonsafter 
Couthon had been recalled, was ani- 
mated with an envenomed feeUng to- 
wards the inhabitants. Ten years be- 
fore he had been hissed off their stage, 
and the vicissitudes of the Revolution 
had now placed resistless power in the 
hands of an indifferent provincial come- 
dian : an emblem of the too frequent 
tendency of civil convulsions to elevate 
whatever is base, and sink whatever is 
noble among mankindf The discarded 
actor resolved at leisure to gratify a re- 

t J. M. Collot d'Herbois had a sallow coun- 
tenance, a profusion of dark hair and eye- 
brows ; his whole aspect was that of a san- 
guinary conspirator. He had been a comio 
actor before the Beyolution, and often ap- 
peared on the boards of Geneva and I^yons^ 
m the latter of which towns he had been 
hissed off the stage. When the Revolution 
commenced, he miitted that humble vocation 
and entered the Jacobin Club at Paris, where 
his savage gestures, thundering voice, and 
impetuous declsonation, almost alwa^ ex- 
cited by the fumes of wine, soon brought him 
into notice. He was first brought into cele- 
brity, however, by gaining the prize proposed 
by the Jacobin Club for an essay, in 1790, 
" On the advantages which the people would 
derive fh)m the new order of things. "It was 
won by bis pamphlet entitled — '* Almanach 
du P^ Qknxd?* Subsequently he distin- 
guished himself by the lead which he took in 
supporting, before the Assembly, the pardon 
of the mutineers of the regiment of Ch&teau- 
vieux, who had been subdued at Nsuot by 
Bouill^ which that body, as might have been 
supposed, readily granted ; and they were 
immediately received with cdvic honours^ and 
presented to the Assembly, who decreed to 
them "lea honneurs de la sdanoe." Collot 
d'Herbois^ in consequence of the lead which 
he took on this occasion, was made a member 
of the new municipality installed in power in 
Paris on the 10th August^ which so rapidly 
consummated the crimes of the Revolution. 
He was one of the first who moved in the 
Assembly for the abolition of royalty, and 
was made a member of the Committee of 
Public Salvation. In the deliberations of 
that body, and subsequently in the Conven- 
tion, he advocated the total and entire de- 
struction of all suspected persons. "There 
must be no transportation," said he; *'we 
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Tenge which had been cberiBhed for sa 
long a period. Innumerable benefits 
since conferred on him by the people of 
Lyons, and no small share of their fa- 
vour, had not been able to extinguish 
this ancient grudge. This atrocious 
wretch had not a single good quality in 
his character. At once cowardly and 
cruel, spiteful and relentless, selfish and 
tyrannical, he united the whole vices of 
democratic fervour and despotic jeal- 
ousy, without any of the virtues of 
either. His character would pass for 
incredible, if not clearly portrayed by 
his public acts and private correspon- 
dence.* Fouch^ (of Nantest), after- 
wards so well known as minister of po- 
lice under Napoleon, the worthy asso- 

miut destroy all the coniq[>irator8 ; let the 
places where thev are confined be mined ; let 
the torches be nred to blow them into the 
air: it is thos- alone we can get quit of the 
suspected." He gave such good proof of his 
disposition to put in practice these maxims 
on a mission to the Loiret and Oise, where 
he speedily filled the prisons with victims^ 
that he was immediately fixed on by the 
Committee of Public Salvation, in November 
1793, to wreak its vengeance on the unhappy 
inhabitants of Lyon&—^i<Mmii>At« UnivtrtdU. 
ix. 277, 279. 

* "^We are accused," said CoUot d'Herbois, 
"of being cannibals, men of Uood; but it 
is in counter-revolutionary petitions, drawn 
by aristocrats, that the chu^ge is made. A 
drop of blood poured fh>m generous veins 
goes to my heart, but I have no pity tor con- 
8i>irators. We caused two hundred to be shot 
at once, and it is charged upon us as a crime ! 
When twenty persons are guillotined at once» 
the last dies twenty deaths. They speak of 
sensibility 1 The Jacobins areA(tt<i^«enn6tii<;y 
— they have all the virtues! They are compas- 
sionate, humane, and generous: but they re- 
serve tiiese sentimento for the patriots^" — 
DibaU da Jaeobim, 20th Dec 1793. 

t Joseph Fouch^, afterwards Duke of Otran- 
to, was bom at Nantes on the 29th Mav 1763, 
and proved one of the most remarkable men 
whom the Revolution broiight forward. He 
was the son of a oaptain in the mercliant ser- 
vice at Nantes, and received the rudiments of 
education at the college of that town. His 
talents, however, were slow in developing 
themselves, and he passed at aehool for a boy 
of no capacity. He never could be got to 
comprehend the rules of grammar, and re- 
belled constantly against the attention to 
words, which unnappily form almost die sole 
objects, in all counteles, of elementary edu- 
cation. While he was deemed by all an in- 
corrigible simpleton, he was secretlv devotir- 
Ing works of thought and reflection: and 
what first attracted the notice of his precep- 
tors was the discovery that he was studying 
the Ptntda dt FateaL He was originally 



date of CoUot d'Herbois, published be- 
fore his arrival a proclamation, in which, 
he declared, ** that the French people 
could acknowledge no other worsh.ij>- 
but that of universal morality ; no othier 
faith but thai of its own sovereignty; 
that all religious emblems placed on the 
roads, in the houses, or on public places, 
should be destroyed; that the mortcloth 
used at funerals should bear, instead o£ 
a religiotu emblem, a figure of Sleep, 
and that over the door of the cemetery 
should be written — Death is an eternal 
deep." The principles of these worthy 
succesflors of Chalier were, that all re- 
bels, conspirators, and traibois, most be 
annihilated, if possible, at a single blow, 
and evety vestige of the old regime 

destined to the merchant servicse; but the 
delicacy of his constitution caused that detugn 
to be abandoned, and he went to Paris to com- 
plete his- education, with a view to a learned 
grofession. The theological works first put 
ito his hands excited no attention in nis 
mind; but he fastened with avidity on the 
Elements of EacUd^ the Essays of Nicole, and 
the Petit Gaiteie of Massillon. He under- 
went a distinguished mathematical exami- 
nation at ArraSk and afterwards at Venddme ; 
and his contemporaries at that period are 
UAanimous in attesting to the regularity of 
hs manners, and the kindliness of his dispo- 
sition. At the college of Arras he formed an 
intimacy with Robespierre, who was indebted 
to his friendship for the loan of some hun- 
dred francs to enable him to travel to Parian 
when he was first appointed deputy to the 
Constituent Assembly. Atthe age of twenty- 
five, his talents were so well known that be 
was ai^pointad Frifet de$ Btvde$ at the college 
of Nantes ; and he held that situation when 
the Revolution broke out in 1789. 

Instantly he &stened with his whole heart 
and soul on the Revolutionanr doctrines, and, 
as he had not yet received- orders, he married, 
went to the bar, and soon became a leading 
member of the popular society at Nantes. 
Without eloquence, he signalised himself from 
the fldrst by the unsparing use of that violence 
and exaggeration, in thought and language, 
which with the multitude is the surest pass- 
port to success. In September 1792 he was 
elected member of the Cimveation for the de- 
partment of Loire Inf^rieure,. and at first he 
took no decided part in that Assembly; he 
lay by and. watched the course of events. His 
intimaey with Robespierre was revived, but 
their characters were too dissimilar to enable 
them teact long together. Robespierre was 
a sincere and exalted fimatdo, who deemed 
the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands the ne- 
cessary prelude to general felidty. Fouch^ 
cooLand selfish, was led awaybynone of these 
delusions, but from the first set deliberately 
to work to make his fortune, ptrfcuaut n^<u, 
by the Revolution. He attached himself is 
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destroyed.* A circular addressed by 
Fouch^ and CoUot d'Herbois to the 
clubs of Lyons the day after their arri- 
val explains their principles : " Eveiy- 
thing is permitted to those who support 
the Revolution. The thirst for a legiti- 
mate vengeance becomes an imperious 
necessity. Citizens, it is indispensable 
that all those who have directly or in- 
directly contributed to the rebellion 
should be sent to the scaffold If you 
are patriots, you will know your friends : 
imprison all the others. Let no consi- 
deration arrest you — neither age, nor 
sex, nor relationship. Take by a forced 
tax all that any citizen has of super- 
fluity; every man who possesses what 
is bevond his necessities is sure to abuse 
it. There are many who have stores of 
clothes, linen, dresses, and shoes, seize 
them all — ^what right has a man to keep 
in his possession superfluous goods or 
clothing ? Let all the gold and silver 
thft is found be poured into the national 
treasury. Extii-pate every species of 
worship : the Republican has no other 
God than his country. All the com- 
munes of the Republic will soon follow 
the example of that of Paris, which on 
the ruins of Gothic superstition has just 
raised the altar of Reason. Aid us to 
strike great blows, or we shall strike 
yourselves." 

97. Proceeding on these atrocious 

preference to the party of Danton, the pro- 
found aud selfish immorality of which was 
much more in accordance with his views and 
objects. From the moment of his arrival at 
Paris, he was a constant attendant at the Ja- 
cobin club, aud closely connected with Marat. 
At first he acted with Ver^niaud and the Gir- 
ondists ; but no sooner did the strife benn 
between them and the Jacobins, than with 
bis usual prophetic acuteness he attached 
himself to the latter, as the party most likely 
to prevail in the contest. Still he shunned 
the extreme violence of their leaders, as likely 
to injure themselves ; and on one occasion, 
when Robespierre had vehemently assailed 
VorBTniaud in the Convention, he said to him, 
"Such violence will assuredly mote the pas- 
sions, but it will neither induce confidence 
nor insure esteem." He warmly supported 
all the extreme revolutionary measures, as 
tlid death of Ix)ui8, the sale of the emisnrauts' 
estates, and the seizure of the property of 
huspilals and incorporations. Hi» first public 
miawioQ of importance was fts cofouussiouer 
oi^ liu} Cosaveution to Ljoin» iu ^ptember 
17V3. yfhen h« stgualitfed hiraseU" equally by 
VOL. iL 



principles, the first step of CoUot dTler- 
bois and Fouch^ was to institute a f^te 
in honour of Chalier, the Republican 
governor of Lyons, a man of the most 
execrable character, who had been put 
to death for innumerable crimes on the 
first insuiTection against the rule of the 
Convention. The churches were ac- 
cordingly closed, divine worship abol- 
ished, the decade established, and every 
vestige of religion extinguished The 
bust of Chalier was then carried through 
the streets, followed by an immense 
crowd of assassins and prostitutes, ex- 
claiming, "A bas les aristocrates! Vive 
la guillotine ! " After them came an ass, 
bearing the gospel, the cross, the com- 
munion vases, and all the most sacred 
emblems of the Christian worship ; the 
procession came to the Place des Ter- 
reaux, where an altar was prepared 
amidst the ruins of that once splendid 
square. Fouch^ then exclaimed — "The 
blood of the wicked can alone appease 
thy manes ! We swear before thy sacred 
image to avenge thy death ; the blood 
of the aristocrats shall serve for its in- 
cense.'' At the same time a fii'e was 
lighted on the altar, and the crucifix and 
the gospel were committed to the flames ; 
the consecrated bread was trampled un- 
der the feet of the mob, and the ass 
compelled to driuk out of the commu- 
nion-cup the consecrated wine. After 

his atheism, his cruelty, «ad his rapacity. 
His remarkable character will come to be 
drawn with more propriety in a future vol- 
ume, after his extraordinary career has been 
recounted. — See cha]). xcv. § 48 ; and Bio- 
f/raphie UniverselU, Ixiv. 203, ^5, (Fouchk). 

* "Let us be terrible, that we incur not 
the risk of being feeble. Let us annihilate 
in our wrath, at a single blow, all rebels, all 
conspirators, all traitors, tib spare ourselves 
the long agony of punishinc: like kings. Let 
us exercise justice after IHie example of na- 
ture : let our vengeance be that of the people ; 
lee us strike like the thunderbolt^ and let 
even the ashes of our enemies disappear from 
the soil of liberty. Let the pernoious and 
ferocious English be attacked from every side. 
Let the whole Republic form a volcano'to pour 
devouring lava upon them: may the in£i- 
mou» island which produced those monsters; 
who no longer belong to humaoijlty, be for evar 
buried under the ocean. Adieu ! my friend : 
Teart (nf joy How from my eyet: ve tend thU 
evtninff tico hwndred and thirteen rebels to 6c 

shot. " — FOUCHB to Ck)LL0T D'H EBB013. iioit i- 

teur, Dec. 26, 1793. 
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this, the procession, siuging indecent 
songs, traversed the streets, followed by 
an ambulatory guillotine. 

98. The Convention, to expedite the 
work of destruction, sent a number of 
the most violent Jacobins from Paris, 
under the direction of Ronsin and Par- 
rein — the one a starving advocate, and 
the other a popular orator from the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine. They commenced 
their operations by distributing large 
sums of money, remitted from the capi- 
tal for that purpose, among the most 
violent of the Jacobins.* Under their 
direction, a Revolutionary tribunal, con- 
sisting of seven members, was establish- 
ed, with Farrein for its president. This 
commission soon gave proofs of its effi- 
ciency, by condemning daily eight or 
ten persons to death, who were executed 
immediately on leaving the court on a 
scaffold erected at its doors. A few ques- 
tions constituted, in general, the whole 
trial of the accused : " What is your 
name and profession ? What did you do 
during the siege ? Are you denounced V* 
The slightest confusion, a gesture, a 
blush, a fit of trembling, a sudden pale- 
ness at answering these questions, were 
sufficient, without any witnesses, to 
send the accused to the guillotine. Yet, 
even in these terrible moments, the 
heroism of the persons brought before 
the tribunal was often such, that the 
judges had no small difficulty in finding 
a pretext for their condemnation. Marie 
Adrian, a girl of sixteen, had served a 
cannon during the siege. " How could 
you," said the president, "brave the 
fire, and point the gun against the coun- 
tryf " *• I did so to defend it," replied 
the young heroine. She was instantly 
condemned. Another girl of seventeen 
was brought before the tribunal, because 
she would not wear the tricolor cock- 
ade. " It is not," said she, " that I hate 
the cockade; but, as you bear it, it 

* "I have heard from yon several tizneB, 
and note the receipt of fourteen hundred 
francs in assignats ; I will employ the sum in 
tie most fitting manner— that of sustaining 
courageously the principles of a republican 
society. There are twenty of us excellent 

who have adopted this resolution, and 

will adhere to it." — Achabd to GiiAvrRR ; 
Lyons, 15 Ventose, Ann. 2. Pajrien InidxU 
trouves chez Robespierri, ii. 2S6. 



would dishonour my forehead." She 
persisted in her refusal, and was sent to 
the Bcafibld. " Do you believe in Grod ?" 
said they to a priest. " A little," re- 
plied he, hoping to soften their fury. 
" Die, and you will discover," -was the 
answer, and he was condemned on the 
spot. Two brothers of the name of 
Bruyset were imprisoned, both of the 
veiy highest character. The elder had 
signed some bills to raise fimda during 
the siege for thedefence, and the younger 
was brought to trial by mistake for his 
brother. They showed him the bill, and 
asked him if he knew the signature, and if 
so, if it was his own. " The signature," 
said he, " is that of Bruyset ! " On this 
generous answer he was sent to death, 
instead of his brother, who had really 
signed the instrument He died cheer- 
fully, recommending his wife and chil- 
di'en to the relative whom he had saved. 
99. The vast accumulation of prison- 
ers soon exceeded all the means of Con- 
finement which Lyons could afford. 
Their numbers, before many weeks had 
elapsed, amounted to six thousand. 
Gi'eat numbers of the captives were in 
consequence shut up in two lai-ge vaults, 
formerly used for storing wine, called 
La Mauvaise and La Bonne Gate. 
Those confined in the former were such 
as were destined for immediate and 
certain death ; in the latter, those who 
had any chance of escape. This db- 
tinction was so well known that the 
prisoners sent to the former knew that 
they had only a few hours to live, and 
its gloomy walls exhibited inscriptions 
indicating the feelings which filled the 
breasts of its inmates. In one place, 
near a small aperture which admitted 
a ray of light, was written, " In a hun- 
dred and thii*ty minutes I shall have 
ceased to exist ; I shall have tasted of 
death : blessed be the stroke, it is the 
mother of repose." Near the door were 
inscribed these words — " Barbarous 
judges ! you deceived yourselves in 
sending me to death ; the end of my 
days is the end of my woes : you are my 
best friends." In another place were 
found the words — " In a few minutes I 
shall be in nonentity : I am wearied of 
the world: oh, for the sleep of death!" 
Unable to bear the suspense even of a 
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few hours before their last hour ap»> 
proached, numbers attempted to destroy 
themselves, and some actually succeed- 
ed. One had, with a piece of bottle- 
glass which hefoimd on thefloor, opened 
veins in every part of the body, and he 
was bleeding from thirty wounds when 
the Revolutionary Tribunal caused him 
to be brought out> deadly pale, and 
weltering in his blood -on his mattress, 
and placed under the guillotine. 

100. The Revolutionai-y Tribunal, 
established imder such auspices, was 
not slow in consummatiug the work of 
d^truction; but> rapid as they were, 
they were far from coming up to the 
expectations and desu-es of the commis- 
sioners of the Convention. The scaffold 
opposite the Hotel de Yille, whei*e the 
trials were conducted, was kept in cease- 
less employment. Aix>und its bloody 
foundations large quantities of water 
were daily poured ; but they were in- 
adequate to wash away the ensanguined 
stains, or remove the fetid odour. So 
noxious did they become, that Dorfeu- 
iUe, the functionary intrusted with the 
executions, was obliged to remove it to 
another situation ; where it was placed 
directly above an open sewer, ten feet 
deep, which bore the gore away to the 
Rhone. The waj^ei*women there were 
obliged to change their station from 
the quantity of blood which became 
mingled with its waters. At length, 
when the executions had lisen to thirty 
or forty a-day, the guillotine was placed 
in the middle of the bridge at Morand in 
the oenlae of the Rhone, into which the 
stream of blood at once fell, and into 
which the headless trunks and sever- 
ed heads were precipitated. Yet even 
this terrible slaughter, which went on 
without intermission for thi'ee months, 
appeared insufficient to the Jacobins.* 
" Convinced, as we are," said Fouch^, 
"that there is not an innocent soul in 

" "The Revolutionary Tribunal follows ont 
its career with advantstge ; it would certainly 
require good information, but does not take 
the trouble to seek it where it could with 
confidence be looked for : nevertheless seven- 
teen suffered yesterday from the guillotine, 
to-day ajrain there will be eight, and twenty- 
one will be shot." — Achard to Gbavier. jur^ 
du Tiibunal R^volutioniiaire ; Lyons, 2is Ni- 
v6se, Ann. 2. Pa^iert tivuvdt cha Bobes- 
PiEiutG, ii. 231. 



tiie whole city, except such as were 
loaded with chains by the enemies of the 
people, weai'esteeledagainsteverysenti- 
ment of mercy ; we are I'esolved that the 
blood of the patriots shall be revenged in 
a manner at once prompt and terrible. 
The decree of the Convention for the 
destruction of Lyons has been passed, 
but hardly anything has been done for 
its execution. The work of demolition 
goes on too slowly; more rapid destruc- 
tion is required by republican impa- 
tience. The explosion of the mine, or 
the ravages of hre, can alone express 
its omnipotence ; its will can admit of 
no conti-ol, like the mandates of tyrants ; 
it shoidd i*esemble the lightning of hea- 
ven. We must annihilate at once the 
enemies of the Republic ; that mode of 
revenging the outraged sovereignty of 
the people will be infinitely more ap- 
palling than the trifling and insufficient 
work of the guillotine. Often twenty 
wretches on the same day have under- 
gone punishment, but my impatience 
is insatiable till all the conspirators have 
disappeared; popular vengeance calls 
for the destruction of our whole enei 
mies at one blow ; we are preparing the 
thunder." i* In pursuance of these 
principles, orders were given to the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal to redouble its 
exertions. " We are dying of fatigue," 
Baud the judges and the executioner to 
Collot d'Uerbois. " Republicans," re- 
plied he, " the amount of your labours 
is nothing to mine ; bum with the same 
ardour as I have for your country, and 
you will soon recover your strength.":}: 
101. Deeming the daily execution of 
thirty or forty persons too tardy a dis* 

^ FoucHE au Comitd dn Salut Public. Pi^piert 
trouvH dtex Robespieb&s, ii. 207. Moniteur^ 
Nov. 24, 1793. 

I * ' Eveiy day there are at least fifty peoplt 
shot or g^nillotiued." — Fslotmi Citoyen 6ra- 
viEB ; Ville-Affiauchie (Lyons^ 28 Fximaire, 
Ann. 2. 

" I am gaining in health every day Arom 
the destruction of the enemies of our common 
coimtry. My ftiend, I assure you, that could 
not be going on better : every day a dozen 
are despatched. We begin to find even this 
despatdi too tedioua In u/ew days ycu will 
hear of the degpatek of two or three hundred at 
a time; the demoliti<m of the houses goes on 
with great spirit"— Pelot to Gravier ; 13 
Frimaire, Ann. 2. Papier9trouvdtchezRoBK&' 
PIERRE, ii. 209. 
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play of repubUcBn TBngeBnce, Collot 
d'Harbois prepared a new and aimul- 
taueoua mode ef puuiahment. Six.tj- 
four captiTefl, of both aeiea, »6rB led 
out at once, tightly bound together, to 
the Place dea Brotbeaui ; they were ar- 
nmged in two files, with a deep ditch 
on each side, which wna to be their 
place of sepulchre, while gendarmes, 
with uplifted sabrea, threatened with 
instant death whoever mored from the 
poaition in which be stood. At the 
eitremity of the file, two cannon loaded 
with grape were so placed bb to enfilade 
the lice ; the whole civil and military 
authorities of Lyons were stationed on 
eminences on siUieraide ; white Fouchd 
and Collot d'Herbois, from the balcony 
of the hotel on the quay opposite, with 
their telescopes in their hand directed 
to the Hpot> were prepared to enjoy the 
spectacle. But the ferocity of their 
persecutors was diaflppoicted by the 
heroism whioh most of these victinia 
displayedintheirlastmomenta. Seated 
on the fatal chariots, they embraced 
each other with transports of enthu- 
siasm, exclaiming — 

" Mmirlr pour la pntrie 
Le plus dlgne d'luivie." 
Many women watchsd for the hour 
when their husbanda were to paaa to 
execution, precipitated themseivea up- 
on the chariot, locked them in their 
snu9, and Tolitatarily suffered death 
by their aide. Daughters surrendered 
their honour to BaTe ^eir parenta' 
lives; but the monsters who Tiolat«d 
them, adding treachery to crime, led 
them out to behold the eieuution of 
the objects for whom they had snh- 
mitted to sacrifices woi-ae than death 
itaelf The wretched Tlctima beheld 
with firmneBs the awful preparations, 
and continued singing the patriotic 
hymns of the Lyonaese, till the signal 
was given, and the guna were dia- 
charged. Few were ao fortunate as to 
obtain death at the first Si-e ; the greater 
part were merely mutilated, and fell 
uttering piei'oiag cries, and beaeeohing 
the soldiers to put a period to their 
aufferiogfl. A frightful shrisfc, arising 
from thiit field of agony, arose into the 
air, and was heard across the Rhone 



in all the neighbouring quarters of 
Lyons. Broken limbs, fcirn off by the 
ahot, were scattered in every direction, 
while the blood Bowed in torrenta into 
the ditches on either side of tha line. 
A second and a third discharge were 
insufficient to complete the work of 
deetmction, till at length the gen- 
darmerie, unable to witness auch pn>- 
tracted Buffering.4, ruahed in and des- 
patched the survivors with their sabres. 
It took two fearful hours, however, to 
complete the massacre; for tte soldieni, 
unuaed to murder, were unskilful ia 
the work of destraction. The bodies, 
when it was at length accomplished, 
were collected and thrown into the 

1 03. On the following day this bloody 
scene was renewed, on a still greater 
scale. Two hundred and nine captives, 
drawn from the priaon of IloaBue, were 
brought beforathe Revolutio nnry judgf^» 
at tha Hotel de Ville, and, after merely 
inteiTogating them as to their names 
and profeasiuns, the lieutenant of tha 
gendarmerie read a sentence, condem- 
ning them all to be eiecnted together. 
In vain several exclaimed that thej 
had been miataken For others, that they 
werenottheperaonscondemned. With 
such precipitance was the afihir cnn- 
duoted that two commissaries of tha 
priaon were led out along with their 
OBptivoB ; their cries, their eiclama- 
tions, were alike disregarded. In pass- 
ing the Morand bridge, the erroT was 
diacDvered, npon the prisoners being 
counted : it was intimated to Collot 
d'Herbms that thei-e were two too 
many. "What signifies it," Bsid he, 
"that there Me two too many! If they 
die to-day, they cannot die to-morrow." 
The whole were brought to the place of 
eiecution, a meadow near the grana 
of Part Dieu, where they were attach 
to one cord, made fast to trees at stat 
intervals, with their bands tied behh 
their backs, and numeroos pickets 
soldiers diapoeed so as by one dischar; 
to destroy them alL At a signal give 
the fusillade commenced ; but few we 
killed: the greater part had ouly a jn 
or a limb broken, and, uttering tl 
most piercing cries, broke loose in the 
agony from the rope, and were ci 
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down by the gendarmerie in endeavour- 
ing to escape. The numbers who sur- 
vived the discharge rendered the work 
of destruction a most laborious opera- 
tion, and several were still breathing 
on the following day, when their bodies 
were mingled with quick-lime, and cast 
into a common grave. CoUot d'Herbois 
and Fouchd were witnesses of this 
butchery from a distance, by means of 
telescopes which they directed to the 
spot. T^ latter went so far as soon 
after to write to the former, to express 
his supreme delight at the massacre of 
two hundi'ed and thirteen Royalists.* 

103. All the other fusillades, of which 
there were several, were conducted in 
the same manner. + The flower of the 
population of Lyons, and the adjoining 
departments, were cut off in these atro- 
cious massacres. One of them was 
executed under the windows of a hotel 
on the Quay, where Fouchd, with thiity 
Jacobins and twenty courtesans, were 
* engaged at dinner. They rose from 
table to enjoy the spectacle. Many 
persons became insane from such an 
accumulation of horrors, and were exe- 
cuted i*aving mad. One man of the 
name of Lawrenceson, who had his 
pardon in his pocket, was seized with 
Buch a sudden fit of insanity that he 
could make no use of it, and was hur- 
ried away to the scaffold in a swoon, 
when tiie pardon dropped out of his 
pocket. He was taken to the Hotel de 
Ville, where he was restored to anima- 
tion. "Am I yet alive?" cried he. 

* "And we also combat the enemies of 
the Republic at Toulon, by showing them the 
bodies of their accompUoes in thousands. Let 
us extinguish in our rage, by a single blow, 
all the rebels, all the conspirators, all the 
traitors. Let us strike like the thunderbolt, 
and let the ashes even of our enemies disap- 
pear from the soil of liberty. Let the Repub- 
lic be one vast volcano. Adieu I my friend. 
Teart of joyjUno from my eyt» ; they bathe my 
$ovl. We have only one mode of celebrating 
our victories : this evening 213 rebels will be 
shot." — FoDOHC to Collotd'Hkrbois, Nov. 8. 
1793. LAHABTinrE, Histoire da Girondiru, vii. 
212. 

t " The guillotine and the fusillades go on 
not badly ; sixty, eighty, two hundred at a 
time : and every day care is taken to arrest 
more, fwt to leave a vacancy in the prisons." — 
Pelot au Citoyen Gravier, jurd national ; 
24 Frimaire, Ann, 2. Papiers Jnidits trouv^s 
clia Robespierre, it 21 L 



*' Give me back my head : Do you not 
see that stream of blood? it is over my 
ankles. I am falling into that gulf of 
dead bodies : save me, save me 1 " The 
bodies of the slain were floated in such 
numbers down the Rhone that the 
waters were poisoned, and the danger 
of contagion at length obliged Collot 
d'Herbois to commit them to the earth. 
During the course of five months, up- 
wards of six thousand persons suffered 
death by the hands of the executioners, 
and more than double that number 
were driven into exile. Among those 
who perished on the scaffold were all 
the noblest and most virtuous charac- 
ters of Lyons, all who were distinguished 
either for generosity, talent, or accom- 
plishment The delight which these 
frightful massacres gave to the Eevolu- 
tionists could not be credited, if not 
proved by the decisive evidence of 
their secret correspondence with Robes- 
pierre. $ The engineer Morand, who 
had recently constructed the celebrated 
bridge over the Rhone which bore his 
name, was among the first to suffer ; 
and he was succeeded by a generous 
merchant, whose only crime consisted 
in having declared that he would give 
500,000 francs to rebuild the Hotel 
Dieu, the noblest monument of chaiity 
m Lyons. 

104. These dreadful atrocities excited 
no feeling of indignation in the Con- 
vention. With disgraceful animosity, 
they were envious of any city which 
promised ^ interfere with the despot- 
ism of the rarisian populace, and were 
secretly rejoiced at an excuse for de- 
stroying the wealth, spirit, and intelli- 
gence which had sprung up with the 
conmiercial prosperity of Lyons, " The 
arts and commerce," said Hubert, ''ai*e 
the greatest enemies of freedom. Paris 
shovJd be the centre of political autho- 
rity : no community should be suffei'ed 

t "Still more heads, and every day heads 
fall. What exquisite pleasure you would have 
experienced if you had vritnessed, the day &«-> 
fore yetierdc^y natiofuiL justice done upon 209 
wretches ! What migesty 1 What an impos^ 
ing effect ! How many scoundrels have this 
day bit the dust iji the arena of the Brot- 
teaux ! How this will cement the Republic ! " 
— AcHARD to Oravier ; Lyons, 17 Frimaire, 
Ann. ii. Papiers Inedits trouv^s cJiet Robes- 
pierre, ii. 233. 
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to exist which can pretend to rival the 
capital." Bar^re announced the exe- 
cutions to the Convention in the fol- 
lowing words : " The corpses of the 
rebellious Lyonnese, floated down the 
Rhone, will teach the perfidious citizens 
of Toulon the fate which awaits them." 
So little were the Jacobins of Lyons 
ashamed of their proceedings, that they 
got gold ornaments wrought into the 
form of guillotines out of the spoil 
which they amassed, which were osten- 
tatiously worn by the dissolute females 
whose society they frequented. One 
might be led to despair of the fortunes 
of the species from the recital of such 
scenes, were not the dignity of human 
nature asserted by the conduct of many 
of the prisoners. A child, the son of 
M. de Rochefort, was led out with his 
father and three of his relations to be 
shot. The youth and innocence of the 
victim softened the hearts of the spec- 
tators and soldiers, and, when the fire 
took place, all fell but the child, who 
was spared, and his life promised, " I 
wish death," said he, embi'acing the 
lifeless body of his parent. " I am a 
Royalist: Vive le Roi;" and he fell 
pierced by seven balls. A young wo- 
man who had seen her parents, brothers, 
and betrothed, cut down the day before 
in one of the mitraillades, exclaimed, 
when brought before the judge, " You 
have killed my father, my brothers, my 
betrothed. I have no one left in the 
world to love. My religion forbids me 
to terminate my existence : ^ut me to 
death." She was instantly condemned. 
A young man who had been condemned 
to be shot with his father, an old man 
of eighty years of age, found means 
during the night to escape by a sewer 
which communicated from the Hotel 
de Ville to the river. Having made 
sure of the issue, he returned to bring 
his aged parent with him. The old 
man sank from fatigue in the middle of 
the passage, and entreated his son to 
escape and leave him to his fate. "No," 
said the youth, "we will live or die 
together:" with these words, he put 
the old man on his shoulders, and had 
the good fortune to escape with him. 
A young woman in the last stage of 
pregnancy, who had combated as a 



soldier during the siege, exclaixued, 
when seated on i^e fatal chai'iofk, " I 
regret not life, I regret only the infant 
I bear in my bosom. The monsters ! 
they ^ould not wait a few days, lest I 
should give birth to an avenger of free- 
dom." A cry for mercy arose in the 
crowd; but it was soon stifled by the 
fall of the guillotine. The imheard-of 
atrocities were faithfully reported to 
Robespierre and the Committee of 
Public Salvation ; but they Mroduced 
no change in their sanguinary policy.* 
105. The troops engaged in the siege 
of Lyons were immediately moved to- 
wards Toulon; twelve battalions of the 
Army of Italy were destined to the same 
service, and soon forty thousand men 
were assembled under its wallB. It pre- 
sented, nevertheless, great difficulties 
to be overcome; the more especially as 
the English government had sent a body 
of troops from Gibraltar to co-operate 
in it^ defence and a considerable force 
of Spaniards, Piedmontese, and Neapo- 
litans, had arrived to aid in defending 
so important a stronghold from the 
Republican forces. On the land side 
Toulon is backed by a ridge of lofty 
hills, on which, for above a century 
past, fortifications had stood. Though 
formidable to the attacking force, how- 
ever, these fortified posts were not less 
dangerous to the besieged, if once they 

* " Our country districts are stupified. The 
labourer sows with the certainty of not reap- 
ing. The rich hide their gold, and daa^ not 
give the poor work. All commerce is at a 
stand-still. Women, repressing the instinct 
of nature, curse the day that they beoune 
mothers. The dying call for the priest, to 
hear from his mouth a word of consolation 
and hope ; and the priest is threatened with 
the guillotine if he goes to console his bro- 
ther. The churches are spoliated, the altars 
overthrown, by scoundrels who pretend that 
they act in the name of the law, while they 
only act by the orders of scoundrels Uke 
themselves. Great Qod I to what a pitch are 
we come 1 All, or nearly all, good citizens 
blessed the Revobition ; now -all curse it, and 
regret the despotism. The crisis is such that 
we are on the verge of the greatest misfor- 
tunes. The bursting of the bomb which ia 
being charged in these parts, will perhaps 
blow up the whole Convention, if you do not 
hasten to extinguish it. Beflect» Robes- 
pierre, on these truths, which I dare to sign, 
should I perish for having written them." — 
GiLLET to Robespierre, Nov. 8, 1798. La- 
VARTiNE, HUtovrt det GirondiM, vii. 214. 
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fell into the hands of the enemy, for 
the greater part of the city and haibour 
could be reached by their guns. The 
mount Faron and the Hauteur de Qrasse 
are the principal points of this rocky 
range ; on their possession depends the 
maintenance of the place. Shortly after 
their disembarkation, the English made 
themselves masters of the defile of 011- 
oulles — a rocky pass of great strength, 
well known to trarellers for its savage 
character, which forms the sole com- 
munication between the promontory of 
Toulon and the mainland of France. 
An English detachment of six hundi*ed 
men had driven the Republican posts 
fi'om this important point ; but the de- 
fence having been unwisely intrusted to 
a Spanish forces Carteaux assailed it in 
the beginning of September with above 
five thousand men, and, after a slight 
i-esistance, regained the pass. Its oc- 
cupation being deemed too great a divi- 
sion of the garrison of the town, already 
much weakened by the defence of the 
numerous fortified posts in the vicinity 
of the harbour, no attempt was made to 
regain the lost ground, and the Repub- 
lican videttes were pushed up to the ex- 
ternal works of Toulon. Carteaux's re- 
compense for this important sei*vicewas, 
that he was deprived of his command 
by the Convention, and Dugommier in- 
vested with the direction of the be- 
sieging foi'ce. Ef ery exei*tion was made 
by the allied troops and the inhabitants 
of Toulon, during the respite afforded 
by the si^e of Lyons, to strengthen the 
defences of the town ; but the regular 
force was too small, and composed of 
too heterogeneous materials, to inspire 
any well-grounded confidence in Iheir 
means of resistance. The English troops 
did not exceed five thousand men, and 
little reliance could be placed on the 
motley crowd of eight thousand Span- 
ish, Piedmontese, and Neapolitan sol- 
diers, who composed the remainder of 
the garrison. The hopes of the inhabi- 
tants were principally rested on power- 
ful reinforcements from England and 
Austria; but their expectations from 
both these powers, as usual at that 
period with all who tnisted to British 
succour, were miserably disappointed. 
They made the utmost efforts, however. 



to strengthen the defences of the place, 
and in pai'ticular endeavoured to render 
impregnable the Foi-t Eguillette, placed 
at the extremity of the promontory 
which shuts in the lesser harbour, and 
which, from its similarity to the posi- 
tion of the great foi'tress of the same 
name, they called the Little Gibraltar. 

106. In the beginning of September 
Lord Mulgrave arrived, and assumed 
the command of the whole garrison. 
The most active operations were imme- 
diately commenced for strengthening 
the outworks on the mountain -range 
behind the city. The heights of Mal- 
bousquet, of Cape Binin, and of Eguil- 
lette, were soon covered with works 
traced out by the French engineers. 
No sooner had General Dugommier 
taken the command, and the whole be- 
sieging army assembled, than it was 
resolved to commence an attack on the 
hill-forts which covered the harbour ; 
and for this purpose, while a false attack 
was directed against Cape Brun, the 
principal effort was to be made for the 
possession of the mountain of Fai*on, 
and the Fort Malbousquet. With this 
view the breaching batteries were placed 
under the direction of a young officer 
of artillery, then chief of battalion, des- 
tined to surpass all his predecessors in 
European history, Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Under his able superintend- 
ence, the works of the fort soon began 
to be seriously damaged ; and, to inter- 
rupt the operations, a sally was resolved 
upon from the garrison. 

107. On the 30th November the sally 
was made by three thousand men from 
the town, to destroy the works on the 
heights of Arrennes, from which this 
annoyance was experienced ; while 
another column, of nearly the same 
strength, proceeding in the opposite 
direction, waa destined to force the 
batteries at the gorge of OliouUes, and 
destroy the great park of artillery placed 
there. Both attacks were at first 
crowned with some success. The bat- 
teries were carried, and the park on 
the point of- being taken, when Du- 
gommier, after haranguing the troops, 
led them back to the charge, and suc- 
ceeded in repulsing the assailants. On 
the side of Aii'ennes, the sally was at 
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had ceased on the prumoDtory, a geuera 
attack was made by tiia enemy on' th« 
whole extenaife range of pasta which 
crowned Mount Faron. On the eastern 
side the Republicans were repulsad. ; 
but on the noi-th, where the mDimtain 
was nearly eighteen hundred feel in 
height, steep, rocky, and apparently 
iuaeceBaiblo, they succeeded iu making 
good their ascent througb paths deemed 
impracticable. Hardly were the Alliea 
beginaing to congratulate themselves 
on the defeat of what the; deemed tha 
main attack, when they beheld tha 
heights above them crowded with glit- 
tering battddioofl, and the tricolor BAg 
displayed from the loftiest summit of 

109. These conquests, which wero 
projected by the genius of Buonaparte, 
were decisive of the fate of the place. 
The garrison, it is true, still conaiated 
of above ten thousand men, and tha 
works of the town itaelf wereas yet un- 
ijijured ; but the harbour was unten- 
able, aa the shot from tha heights of 
Faron and Fort EguiUette ranged i 

its whole eitent. Sir Samuel Hi 
almie, warmly iusiated upon the ] 
priety of an immediate eSort to ref 
tbe outworks which had been lost ; 
advice was overruled by all the ot 
officers, and it was resolved to ev> 
ate the place. Measures were imm 
ately taken to carry this determinat 
into effect. The eiterior forts, wt 
still remiiined in the hands of the 
lies, were all abandoned ; and infon 
tiuu waa conveyed to the principal 
habitanta, that the meana of reti 
would be afforded them on board 
Britiah aquadron, while the fleet ' 

" ved to the outer roada beyond 
eh of the enemy's fire. But mi 
ifusion necessarily ensued wit] 
garrisoQ composed of so many differ 
natiooa; and the Neapolitans, in ] 
ticuLu-, fled from theii' posts, and 
on hoard their ships with so much i 

ipitation, that the; incurred tha 

Ision of the whole garrison. 

110. Terrible were the feelings w 
rhich the unfortunate inhabitants 

garded the hasty evacuation of th 
ity. To them it was the horbingec 
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confiscation, exile, and death — ^Repub- 
lican conquest, and the reign of the 
guillotine. With anxious eyes they 
watched the embai'kation of the British 
eick and wounded on the morning of 
the 18th; and when the fatal truth 
could no longer be concealed, that they 
were about to be abandoned, despair 
and anguish wrung every heart. The 
streets were soon in the most frightful 
4atate of confusion ; in many, the Jaco- 
bins and galley-slaves, who had broken 
loose, were already firing on the flying 
groups of women and children who 
were hurrying to the quay ; and the 
fiides of the harbour were soon filled 
with a piteous crowd, entreating, in the 
name of everything that was sacred, to 
be saved from their implacable enemies. 
No time was lost in taking the unfortu- 
nate fugitives on board the vessels ap- 
pointed for that purpose ; an operation 
of no small labour and difficulty, for 
their numbers exceeded fourteen thou- 
sand. 

111. It was resolved in the council 
that such part of the French fleet as 
could be got ready for sea, should be 
seuti out under the royalist Admiral 
Trogoffe, and that the remainder, with 
aU the stores, should be destroyed. This 
was a service of great danger, for the 
Republicans were fast pressing on the 
retreating forces of the besieged, and 
their shot already began to plunge into 
the harbour. Sir Sidnet Smith,* who 
here first appeared in arms against 
Buonaparte, whose destiny he was here- 
after so materially to affect, volunteered 
to conduct the perilous enterprise, and 
at midnight proceeded to the arsenal 
to commence the work of destruction. 
He found the gidley-slaves, to the num- 
ber of six hundred, the greater part of 
whom were imfettered, inclined to dis- 
pute his entrance into the dockyard : 
but, by disposing a British sloop so that 
its guns enfiladed the quay, he was able 
to overawe them, and at the same time 
restrain the Jacobins, who, in great 
numbers, and with loud shouts, were 
assembling round its outer palisades. 
At eight, a fire-ship was towed into the 
harbour ; at ten the torches were ap- 

* See a biography of Sir Sidvkt Smith, in- 
fra, cliap. xxvi. § 82. 



plied, and the flames arose in every 
quarter. Notwithstanding the calm- 
ness of the night, the fire spread with 
rapidity, and soon reached the fleet, 
where, in a shoi*t time, fifteen ships of 
the line, and eight frigates, were blown 
up or burnt to the water's edge. The 
volumes of smoke which filled the sky, 
the flames which burst, as it were, out 
of the sea, and ascended to the heavens, 
the red light which illuminated even 
the most - distant mountains, formed, 
says Buonaparte, a sublime and unique 
spectacle. About midnight, the Iris 
frigate, with several thousand barrels 
of powder, blew up with a terrific ex- 
plosion ; and shortly after, the Montreal, 
a fire-ship, experienced the same fate. 
The burning embers, falling in every 
direction, and the awful violence of the 
shocks, quelled for a moment the shouts 
of the Republican soldiers, who now 
crowded to the harbour's edge, and be- 
held, with indignant fury, the resistless 
progress of the conflagration. 

112. No words can do justice to the 
horrors of the scene which ensued, 
when the last colunms of the allied 
troops commenced their embarkation. 
Cries, screams, and lamentations arose 
in every quarter ; the frantic clamour, 
heard even across the harbour, an- 
nounced to the soldiers in the Repub- 
lican camp that the last hope of the 
Royalists was giving way. The sad 
remnant of those who had favoured the 
royal cause, and who had n^lected to 
go off in the first embarkation, came 
flying to the beach, and invoked, with 
tears and prayers, the aid of their 
British friends. Mothers, clasping their 
babes to their bosoms, helpless children, 
and decrepid old men, might be seen 
stretching their hands tows^rds the har- 
bour, shuddering at every sound be- 
hind them, and even rushing into the 
waves to escape the less merciful death 
which awaited them from their coun- 
trymen. Some had the generosity to 
throw themselves into the sea, to save, 
bj their self-sacrifice, the lives of their 
parents, in danger of being swamped in 
the boats. Vast numbers perished from 
falling into the sea, or by the swamp- 
ing of boats, into which multitudes 
crowded, loaded with their most valu- 
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able effects, or bearing their parents or 
children on their shoulders. Such as 
could seize upon boats rushed into them 
with frantic rehemence, pushed from 
the beach without oars, and directed 
their imsteady and dangerous course 
towards their former protectors. The 
scene resembled those mournful catas- 
trophes recorded by the historians of an- 
tiquity, when the inhabitants of whole 
cities in Asia Minor or Greece fled to 
the sea at the approach of their ene- 
mies, and steered away by the light of 
their burning habitations. Sir Sidney 
Smith, with a degree of humanity wor- 
thy of his high character, suspended his 
retreat till not a single individual who 
claimed his assistance remained on the 
strand, though the total number borne 
away amounted to fourteen thousand 
eight hundred and seTenty-seven. 

113. The lukewarmness or timidity 
of the Spanish officers, to whom the 
destruction of the vessels in the basin 
before the town had been . intrusted, 
preserved them from destruction, and 
saved a remnant consisting of seven 
ships of the line and eleven frigates, to 
the Republic. These, with five ships 
of the line, sent round to Rochefort at 
the conmiencement of the siege^ were 
all that remained of thirty-one ships 
of the line, and twenty-five frigates, 
which were lying in Toulon at the time 
it fell into the hands of the Allies. 
Three ships of the line, and three fri- 
gates, were brought away untouched, 
and taken into the English service ; the 
total number captured or destroyed 
was eighteen ships of the line, nine 
frigates, and eleven corvettes. The 
French soldiers beheld with indescrib- 
able anguish the destruction of their 
fleet : all thinking men then foresaw 
that the war, lighted up between the 
rival states, could not be extinguished 
but by the destruction of one of them. 

114. The storm which now burst on 
the heads of the unfortunate Toulonese 
was truly dreadful. The infuriated 
soldiers rushed through the gates, and, 
iu their rage, massacred two hundred 
Jacobins, who had come out to wel- 
come their approach. For twenty-four 
houra the town was given up to pillage, 
and such as remained of the wretched 



inhabitants were a prey to the brutality 
of the soldiers, and of the galley-slaves, 
who were let loose upon the town. A 
stop was only put to these horrors by 
the citizens redeeming themselves for 
the enormous sum of 4,000,000 francs, 
or £160,000. To the honour of Dix- 
gommier, it must ba added that he <lid 
his utmost, both to check the violence 
of his soldiers, and to mitigate the se- 
verity of the Convention towards the 
captives ; but he could not arrest the 
cruelty of the government commission- 
ers. A vast multitude of citizens, to 
the number of several thousands, of 
every age and sex, perished in a few 
weeks by the sword or the guillotine ; 
two hundred were daily beheaded for a 
considerable time; and twelve thousand 
labourers were hired from the sur- 
rounding departments, to demolish the 
buildings of the dty.* 

115. On the motion of Bar&re, it was 
decroed that the name of Toulon should 
be changed to that of Poi*t de la Mon- 
tague, that the houses should be razed 
to the foundations, and nothing left 
but the naval and military establish- 
ments. Barras, Fr^ron, and Robes- 
pierre the younger, were chosen to ex- ' 
ecute the vengeance of the Revolution 
on the fallen city. Mihtary commis- 
sions were immediately formed, the 
prisons filled, a Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal established, and the guillotine put 
in permanent activity. The inhuman 
mitmllades of Lyons were imitated 
with fearful effect : before many days 
had expired, eight hundred persons had 
been thus cut off, — a prodigious pro- 
portion out of a population not now 
exceeding ten thousand souls. One of 
the victims was an old merchant of the 
name of Hughes, eighty-four years of 
age, deaf, and almost bUnd. His only \ 
crime was the possession of a fortune 
of £800,000. He offered all his wealth 
but 500,000 livres to save his life ; the 
judge, deeming that offer inadequate, 
sent him to the scaffold, and confiscated 
the whole. " When I beheld this old 

''All goes well: I hare demanded 12,000 
masons to demolish and raze the city to the 
ground; every day I take 200 heads; and 
already 800 Toulonese hare been shot."— 
Frkrok au Comity du Salut Public; De- 
cember 24, 1703.— FXUDBOMMB, vi. 118. 
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man executed/' said Napoleon, " I felt 
as if the end of the world was at liand." 
Among those struck down in one of 
the fusillades was a grey-haired man, 
severely, but not mortally wounded. 
The executioners, conceiving him dead, 
retired from the scene of carnage : the 
persons who succeeded them to strip 
the dead, passed him by, through acci- 
dent, in the darkne^ss of the night, and 
he had strength enough left to i*aise 
himself from the ground, and move 
from the spot. His foot struck against 
a body, which gave a groan, and, stoop- 
ing down, he discoyei^ that it was his 
own son ! After the first transports 
of joy were over, they crept along the 
ground, and, favoured by the darkness 
of the night and the inebriety of the 
guards, had the good fortune to escape, 
and lived to recount a tale which would 
have passed for fiction, if experience 
had not proved, in innumerable in- 
stances, that tiie horrors and vicissi- 
tudes of a revolution exceed anything 
which the imagination of romance can 
conceive. 

116. Regarding these fusillades as 
too slow a method of gratifying their 
vengeance, Fr^ron and the Conmiis- 
sioners of the Convention issued a ge- 
neral order that all who had taken part 
in the rebellion, or aocepted office un- 
der Louis XVIII., should repair to the 
Champ de Mars under pain of death. 
Deeming prompt obedience the only 
chance of escaping the denounced 
penalty, eight thousand persons as- 
sembled at the hour appointed in that 
place. Fr^ron, Salicetti, Robespierre 
the younger, and Bsrras, were there, 
supported by a lai'ge body of troops 
and a formidable arniy of artilleiy; 
but they were startled at the magni- 
tude of the crowd, and, after a short 
consultation, delegated the work of de- 
struction to three hundred Jacobin pri- 
soners, who had been confined, during 
the siege, on board the Th^mistoclei 
These in^riate partisans wei'e instantly 
letlooseonthecrowd,andseizedon their 
victims as chance, hatred, or caprice, 
might decide. The persons selected 
were ranged along a wall opposite to 
the guns. Among them was an old 
man of seventy-six, who protested he 



was too feeble to have aided the be- 
sieged — ** March on," was the answer, 
and soon a frightful discharge of grape- 
shot mowed down the greater part of 
the crowd. A voice then exclaimed : 
" Let aU those who are not dead raise 
themselves up." No sooner did a few 
do so than a second discharge cut them 
off also. This frightful scene was con- 
tinued or renewed till two thousand 
persons had perished. Among them 
were great numbers of country people, 
who had come into Toulon intending 
to celebrate a fdte that had been pro- 
claimed in honour of the Republic, and 
who had followed the crowd to the 
Champ de Mars in the b^ef that it 
was the place of public festivity. Three 
persons only escaped from this hideous 
carnage— -an old man, a marine officer, 
and a youth, whose sti'ength of consti- 
tution enabled him to crawl away in 
the night from a miiltitude of slain, so 
great as to render all attempts at burial 
impossible for some days. Meanwhile 
Friron continued his labours ; the fu- 
sillades were several times repeated; 
and he boasted, in his letters to the 
Committee of Public Salvation, that 
he would continue them till, between 
the flames and the sword, Toulon and 
its inhabitants had entirely disap- 
peared ! Between the fusillades and 
the guillotine, and the women and 
children who fell into the sea in try- 
ing to escape to the English ships, the 
number who perished during and after 
the siege amoimted to foui'teen thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-five.* 
117. Thus terminated this memor- 

* " The ftisillades are here the order of the 
day : behold 600 who will never more carry 
arms agaiuat the Republic The mortality is 
among the subjects of Louis XVIII. Had it 
not been for the risk of causing the death of 
innocent victims, such as infirm women, and 
patriotd who might happen to be in jail, all 
would have been put to the sword : as in 
like manner, hivd it not been for fear ot 
burning the arsenal, aiid the stores at the 
port which escaped the English, the whole 
town would havo been given to the flames. 
But this city, gungreuod with Royalists, shall 
not the less disappear from the soil of liberty. 
To-morrow and the following days we will 
proceed with the razing and the fusillades, 
until not a traitor survives." — Faxson au 
Comity de Salut Public ; December 26, 1793. 
— PRUDHOMMK, Crimes di La RlvoluiUmt vi. 
160, 161. 
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able campaign, the most remarkable 
in the annals of France, perhaps in the 
history of the world. Fi-om a state of 
unexampled peril, from the attack of 
forces which would have crushed Louis 
XIV. in the plenitude of his power, 
from civil dissensions which threatened 
to dismember the state, the Republic 
emerged triumphant. A revolt, ap- 
parently destined to sever the opulent 
cities of the south from its dominions ; 
a civil war which consumed the vitals 
of the western provinces ; an invasion 
which had broken through the iron 
barrier of the northern, and shaken 
the strength of the eastei*n frontier, 
were all defeated. The discomfited 
English had retired from Toulon ; the 
Prussians in confusion had recrossed 
the Rhine ; the tide of conquest was 
rolled back in the north ; and the val- 
our of the Vendeans irretrievably ar- 
rested. For these immense advantages 
the Convention was indebted to the 
energy of its measures, the ability of 
its councils, and the enthusiasm of its 
subjects, in the convulsion of society, 
not only wickedness, but talent, had 
risen to the head of affairs ; if history 
has nothing to show comparable to the 
crimes which were committed, it has 
few similar instances of undaunted reso- 
lution to commemorate. Impartial j us- 
tice requires that this praise should be 
bestowed upon the Committee of Public 
Salvation : if the cruelty of its internal 
administration exceeded the worst des- 
potism of the emperors, the dignity of 
its external conduct rivalled the noblest 
Instances of Roman heroism. 

118. In talent, it was evident that 
the Republicans had, before the close 
of the campaign, acquired a decided 
preponderance over their opponents. 
This was the natural consequence of 
the concentration of aU the ability of 
France in the military service, and the 
opening which was afforded to merit in 
every rank to aspire to the highest situ- 
ations. Drawn from the fertile mines 
of the middle classes, the talent which 
now emerged in every department, fe'om 
the genei^ to the sentinel, formed the 
basis of a more energetic and intelli- 
gent army than had ever appeared in 
modem Europe ; while the inexhaust- 



ible supplies of men which the con- 
scription afforded, raised it to a nume- 
rical amount beyond anything hitlier- 
to known in the world. After having 
authorised a levy of three hundred 
thousand men in spring, the Conven- 
tion, in the beginning of August, or- 
dered a conscription of twelve hundred 
thousand more. These immense ar- 
maments, which, in ordinary times, 
could never have been attempted by a 
regular government, were successively 
brought into the field during the fer- 
vour of a revolution, through the exal- 
tation of spirit which it had produced, 
and the universal misery which it had 
engendered. The destruction of com- 
merce, and the closing of all pacific 
employment, augmented those formi- 
dable bands, which issued, as from a 
fiery volcano, to devastate the surround- 
ing states ; and, after the annihilation 
of all the known sources of credit, the 
government derived unparalleled re- 
sources in the geneml confiscation of 
property. 

119. As this was anew element, then 
for the first time introduced into poli- 
tical contests, so all the established go- 
vernments of Europe were mistaken as 
to the means of resisting it. They were 
notawareof the magnitude of the power 
which was thus roused into action, and 
hoped to crush it by the same mode- 
rate efforts which had been found suc- 
cessful in former wars. While France, 
accordingly, strained every nerve to re- 
cruit its armies, they contented them- 
selves with maintaining their contin- 
gents at their former moderate amount, 
and were astonislled when the armies 
calculated to match two hundred thon- 
saud soldiera failed in subduing a mil- 
lion. Hence the rapid series of suc- 
cesses which in every quarter, before 
the end of the year, signalised the Re- 
publican arms ; and the explanation of 
the fact, that the allied forces, which, 
in the commencement, were everywhere 
superior, before the close of the cam- 
paign were on all sides inferior to their 
opponents. Never was a more memo- 
rable year ; the events which occurred 
during its continuance are pregnant 
with the most important instruction, 
both to the soldier and the statesman. 
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120. I. The first reflection which 
suggests itself is the remarkable state 
of debility of the French Republic at 
an early period of its history, and the 
facility with which, to all appearance, 
its forces would have yielded to a vi- 
gorous and concentrated attack from 
the allied arms. Her armies, during 
the first three months of the campaign, 
were defeated in every encounter; a 
single battle, in which the Republican 
loss did not exceed four thousand men, 
occasioned the abandonment of all 
Flanders; the frontiers of France it- 
self were invaded with impunity, and 
the iron barrier broken through, to an 
extent never accomplished by Marl- 
borough and Eugene, after successive 
campaigns at the head of one hundred 
thousand men. Her army on the Flem- 
ish frontier was at length reduced to 
thirty thousand combatants, and they 
were in such a state of disorganisation 
that they could not by any exertions 
be brought to face the enemy. " The 
Convention," says Dumourier, "had 
no other resource but the army escaped 
from the camp of Famars to that of 
Cs3sar. Had the Duke of York been 
detached by Cobourg against the camp 
of Caesar, with half his forces, the siege 
of Valenciennes might have been con- 
tinued with the other half, and the fate 
of France sealed in that position." In 
the darkest days of Louis XIV., France 
was never placed in such peril as after 
the captui*e of Valenciennes. 

121. IL These considerations are cal- 
culated to dispel the popular illusions 
as to the capability of an enthusiastic 
population alone to withstand the at- 
tacks of a poweif ul regular army. Not- 
withstanding the ardour excited by the 
successful result of the campaign in 
1792, and the conquest of Flanders, 
the Republican levies wei'e, in the be- 
ginning of the following campaign, in 
such a state of disorganisation and 
weakness, that they were unable to 
make head against the Austrians in 
any encounter, and at length remained 
shut up in intrenched camps, from ob- 
vious and admitted inability to keep 
the field. The enemy by whom th^ 
were attacked was by no means for- 
midable, either from activity or con- 



duct, and yet was uniformly successful 
What would have been the result had 
the Allies been conducted with vigour 
and ability — led by a Blucher, a Poske- 
witch, or a Wellington ? By the ad- 
mission of the Republicans themselves, 
their forces would have been subdued ; 
the storming of the camp of Caesar would 
have overthrown France, and decided 
the fate of Europe. 

122. III. Eveiything conspires to in- 
dicate the ruinous effects which fol- 
lowed the resolution taken at the Con- 
gress at Antwei-p, to convert the war, 
heretofore undertaken for the over- 
throw of the Jacobins, into one of ag- 
gression and conquest of France itself. 
The great objects of the Alliance should 
have been to have separated the cause 
of that fearful faction from that of the 
country, and joined in willing bands, 
to the standards of the Allies, the 
heroes of La Vendue and the generous 
citizens of Lyons. By that resolution 
they severed them for ever, and at 
length brought all the subjects of the 
Republic to range themselves cordially 
and sincerely round the tricolor flag. 
The subsequent disasters of the war, 
the divisions which paralysed the com- 
bined powers, the unanimity which 
strengthened the French, may in a 
great degree be traced to that unhappy 
deviation from its original principle. 
And it is remarkable that victory never 
again was permanently chained to their 
standards, till, taught by misfortune, 
they renoimcai this selfish policy, and 
recurred, in the great coalition of ISlu, 
to the generous system which had been 
renounced at Antwerp twenty years 
before. 

123. IV. The important breathing- 
time which the delay occasioned by 
the siege of Valenciennes and Cond^ af- 
forded to the French, and the immense 
advantage which they derived from the 
new levies which they received, and 
fresh organisation which they acquired 
during that period, is a signal proof of 
the vital importance of fortresses in 
contributing to national defence. Na- 
poleon has not hesitated to ascribe to 
the four months thus gained the salva- 
tion of France. It is to be constantly 
kept in view, that ths repmblicau armii-s 
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irere then tot^Jly unable to keep the 
field; that bebiud the frontier fortresses 
there wus neither a defensive position, 
noi' n corps to reioforce them ; and that, 
if driven from bheir vicinity, the capital 
Willi tHkBQ, aud the wsr concladed. The 
Buocesaful i^ue of theinTasiauaof 1611 
and 1315 aiiordH no ailment egaiiut 
these principles. From Napoleon's heed- 
lessness or disasters, the frontier for- 
tresses were then in grant part unarmad 
and unprovided, and were in conse- 
quence psEBsd with impunity; or, on 
being paaaed, were left to the observa- 
tion of comparatiTely small bodies of 
the Qermau laodwehr. The case of half 
amiUiou of disciplined men, under eon- 
Bummateleiiders,as9ailiuga single state, 
is not the rule, but the exception. 

124. V. The faUure of the AUies to 
take advantage of the debilitated state 
of their adversaries, ia the Btrongest 
proof of the erroneous aystem ou which 
the war was then conducted, and the 
peculiar ignorance which prevailed as 
to the mode of oombsting a revolution- 
ary power. To divide a great army into 
SD extensive chain of posts, and there- 
by lose all the bene&t arising from 
superiority of force, ia generally the 
weakest mode of conducting hostilities; 
but to do so with antagonists in a state 
of revolution ie of all things the moat 
absurd. Passion is then predominant 
with (he multitude; and how readily 
is one passion tranaformed into another 
■ — the fervour of ambition into the agony 
of fear ! By protracting the coiitaet, 
and conducting the operations on a slow 
and methodic^ pinn, time is given for 
the completion of the revolutionary ar- 
maments, and the consternation, spread 
among the people by a succession of 
disasters, is allowed to subside. Re- 
peatedly, during the early stages of the 
war, advantages were gained by the 
Allies, which, if followed up vrith tol- 
erable vigour, would have become de- 
cisive, andafl oftendid subsequent inac- 
tivity or caution render them abortive. 
Hew, and especially republican levies, 
easily elated and rendered formidable 
by victory, are aa rapidly depressed by 
defeat : it is the quality of regular sol- 
diers nlone to preserve their firmness 
iu periods of disaeter, and present^ eveu 



after adverse, the intrepidity which r 
calls prosperous [ortime. The syetei 
of attack should be suited to the chi 
raoter of the force by which it ie o] 
posed ; the methodical campaign, iadi 



lable i 



preai 



!e of vt 



lopted wit 
the ardent but unsteady levies wbic 
aw brought forward by a revolutionai^ 

125. TI. Themilitaryestabliabmen 
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eulogium with the economical Britisl 
politicians of the present day, and iv 
cessant are their efforts to have th 
forces of the Sritieh empire again re 
duced to thai diminutive standard 
The result of the first period of th. 
campaign of 1793 may demonsti-ati 
how short-sighted, even in a pecuniari 
point of view, are such niggardly pro 
jects. Had Great Britain. iuEtead o 
twenty thousand, been able to havt 
sent siity thousand English soldlen 
to the Continent at that period, what 
resultd might have been antioipatec 
from their ejertions I Forty thouBand 
native English broke the niilitarj 
strength of Napoleon at Waterloo : 
and what was the military power o1 
France at the commencement of the 
war, compared to what was there wield- 
ed by that dreaded commander! What 
would have been gained to Britjiiu hwj 
the successes of 1316 come in 1T93— 
the Camp of Cssar been the field of 
Waterloo I How many hundreds of 
thoHsanda required to be sacrificed, 
how many bundi-eds of millions ei- 
pended. before the vantage-ground then 
held WHB regained ! So ti-ue it is, that 
a nation can never with safety, even to 
it^ finances, reduce too low its wariike 
establiahment ; that too severe an eco- 
nomy at one time begets too lavish a 
prodigality at another ; and that years 
of tarnished reputation and wasteful 



vagonce 



lired to blot out 



of a single undue pacific i 
duction. 

126, Bitterly did England eiperiencB, 
in this campaign, the baneful conse- 
quences of the imprudent reduction o( 
military force which had followed the 
close of the American War. With an 
army at fii'st not exceeding thiiiy thao- 
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sand disposable men, what could be 
achieved against France in the energy 
of a Revolution ? Yet what fair oppor- 
tunities, never again to recur, were then 
afforded to crush the hydra in its cradle! 
If thirty thousand British troops had 
been added to the Duke of York's army 
at the siege of Dunkirk, that important 
fortress would speedily have fallen, and 
the advance of the allied army, have 
palsied all the efforts of the Convention; 
if the same force had aided the insur- 
gents of La Vendee, the white flag would 
have been advanced to the Tmleries ; 
if it had been sent to Toulon, the con- 
stitutional throne would have been at 
once established in all the south of 
France. The affairs of Napoleon, in 
the spring of 1814, were not so hopeless 
as those of the Republic would have 
been, if such an addition could have 
been made at that critical moment to 
the British invading force. 

127. This ruinous system of reducing 
the forces of the coimtiy, upon the con- 
clusion of hostilities, is the cause of 
almost all the discomfitures which tar- 
nish the reputation, and of more than 
half the debt which now curbs the 
energies, of Britain. The cause, inci- 
dent to a free constitution, has been 
well explained by Dean Tucker. " The 
patriot and furious anti-couHier always 
begins with schemes of frugality, and 
is a zealous supporter of measures of 
economy. He loudly exclaims against 
even a small parliamentary army, both 
on account of its danger and expense. 
By persevering in these laudable endea- 
vours, he prevents such a number of 
forces by land and sea from being kept 
up as are necessary for the common 
safety of the kingdom. The conse- 
quence is, when a war breaks out, new 
levies are half-formed and half-disci- 
plined, squadrons at sea are half-manned, 
and the officers mere' novices in their 
business. Ignorance, unskilfulness, and 
confusion, are unavoidable for a time ; 
the necessary result of which is some 
defeat received, some stain or dishonour 
cast upon the arms of Britain. Thus 
the nation is involved in expenses ten 
times as great, and made to raise forces 
twenty times as numerous as were com- 
plained of before, till peace is made. 



and new schemes of iniinous economy 
are again called for by a new set of 
patriots. Thus the patriotic farce goes 
round, ending in real tragedy to the 
nation and mankind." It seems hope- 
less to expect that this popular cry for 
costly economy will ever cease in pa- 
cific periods, because, even with the 
recent proof of its ruinous effect at the 
commencement of the Revolutionary 
war, we have seen it so fiercely raised 
for the reduction of the noble force 
which brought it to a glorious termina- 
tion. It seems the melancholy fate of 
each successive generation to be in- 
structed by its own and never by its 
predecessors' errors ; and perhaps it is 
a law of nature, that such causes should, 
at stated periods, prostrate the strength 
of free states, and prevent that progres- 
sive growth of their power, which nxight 
otherwise sink the emulation of inde- 
pendent kingdoms in the slumber of 
universal dominion. 

128. But although this blind popular 
passion for pacific reduction may be 
the principal cause of the serious dis- 
asters which, for the last century and 
a half of English History, have attended 
the first years of hostilities, yet it is 
not the only one ; and it is in vain for 
any one class of society to throw upon 
another the whole responsibility for a 
fault which is, in a great degree, com- 
mon to alL The aristocracy have also, 
in every period, been deeply implicated 
in the causes which, imhappily, so often 
impair the efficiency of our naval and 
military establishments. Incessant are 
the effoi'ts which all the holders of par- 
liamentary influence make, during the 
tranquillity of peace, to get their con- 
nections and dependents elevated to 
situations which they are frequently 
incompetent to filL During the dan- 
gers and excitement of war, govern- 
ments are both compelled by necessity 
to select the most worthy to discharge 
momentous and perilous duties, and en- 
abled by the magnitude of their patron- 
age to do so without alienating their 
parliamentary supporters. But imder 
the limited establishments, and with 
the comparatively unimportant duties 
of peace, this is impossible. Reduc- 
tions on all sides then compel a hgid 



attention to influeoee in the disposal of 
situations, while the elumber of paciSa 
life affords a prospect of the incapacity 
of the persone promoted not being dis- 
coTered, or not becoming productive of 
public disaster. During the lutter jeara 
of a long pence. iuBuential imiwcilitj ia 
daily, in the Briny ami nary, mounting 
more eicluaiiely to ths head of affairs; 
and wh^n hoatilttioB break out, a large 
proportion of the oESoera in high com- 
mand are generally found to be wholly 
un&t for the duties devoiiing on them. 
Thus, while democratic cUnwur starfes 
dovn the estahUshment l;o a ruinously 
low standarrl in point of amount, aris- 
loomtic cupidity paralyses the direc- 
tion, and nullifies the exertions of that 
part which is allowed to exist. The 
disasters at the commeaoement of the 
war of 1739, during the first three yeara 
of that of 1768, during the whole of the 
American contest, daring the first four 
years of the rerolutionary strife, and 
in the dreadful campaign of Afghanis- 
taun in 1810, may all be traced to the 
combined operation of these causes. 

129. Nor ia the English system of 
education and goTemment without an 
important, and whnt often prorcs n di.;- 
nstrous influence on the nations! foi'- 
tunes in the commenmment, and some- 
times tlirough the whole cour^, of hos- 
tilities. NoprovisEoni3made,inschools 
or colleges, in general inatruotion, either 
for teaching our future statesmen any* 
thing connected with their department 
in the direction of war, or qualifying 
our future generals to understand the 
principles or practice of their profes- 
sion. Young men too often enter the 
houses of Lords and Commons perfect- 
ly initiated in the loves of Dido and 
JEaeaa, of Mars and Venus ; able to con- 
strue ..Esohylua and write heiameter 
verses ; perhaps skiUed in forenais de' 
bate, and happy in parliamentary allu- 
sions ; but OB ignorant of the means by 
which success is to be attained or dis- 
aster averted in war, as the child uq- 
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ir« moved from acbool 
_ , ible indeed to ride And 
shoot, and they are soon taught the 
simple details of military discipline ; 
but for anytliing like knowledge of ths 
art of war. you mua^ in general, ascend 

whom it has been taught by eiperieoctt 
Statesmen are raised to the suprema 
direction of affiiirs often from talent in 
epeakiug, or readiness in reply, rather 
than from any practical knowledge they 
possess, either of ths civil or military 
duties with the direction of wliich they 
are intrusted. Power in debate ia the 
one thing needful ; and in that art the 

dern times. But power in debate is not 
statesmanlike wisdom. It is often ac- 
quired by habits little conducive to it ; 
and it differs as much from the able di- 
rection of an expedition OF a campaign, 
as the skill in a tournament of Amadis 
de Onul or Palmerin of England does, 
from the consummate genius of^V'el- 
Ungton or Napoleon. Hence the nume- 
rous opportunities of bringing the wnr 

lost ia 17B3, from want of military ta- 
lent and combination in the Bntisb go- 
remment. And to those who reflect 
on these circumstances, and their illus- 
tration in the woeful misman^ement 
which that campaign exhibits, even 
when the mighty genius of Pitt was in 
the direction of affairs, and on the con- 
stant examples of similar ignorance of 
the first principles of warlike comlnn.i- 
Ijon in government, which eveiy perioil 
of our history has exhibited— it will 



energy which 



proba . 

proof of the virtu 

free institutions develop in a commu- 
nity, when duly r^ulated by aristocra- 
tic power, tha^ iJespite aueh obstacles, 
the British empire has unceasingly ad- 
vanced, and has uovr attained an emi- 
nence unrivalled since the time when 
the Roman legions, dii'aoted by wiad«n 
and led by valour, ooDquered the world. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Note A, p. 103. 
TESTAMENT OP LOUIS XVL 



Ik the name of the most Holy Trinity 
— ^the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. To-day, the 25th of December 
1792, 1, Louis XVL by name, King of 
France, having been for four months 
fihutupwithmyfamilyinthetowerofthe 
Temple at Paris, by those who were my 
subjects, and deprived of all intercourse 
whatever, even with my family, since 
the 10th of the month; further, being 
-implicated in a process, from which, 
owing to the passions of men, it is im- 
possible to see the issue, and for which 
there is no pretext or plea in any ex- 
isting law — Shaving no witness to my 
thoughts, and none to whom I can ad- 
dress myself save God ; I declare, here 
in His presence, my last wishes. I leave 
my soul to God, my Creator. I pray 
him to receive it in mercy, not to judge 
it by my merits, but by those of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who offered Himself 
A sacrifice to God his Father, for men, 
however hardened in sin, and for me 
the chief of sinners. 

I die in the communion of Our Holy 
Jllother the Church, Catholic, Apostolic, 
aiidRoman,whoderives her powers in an 
uninterrupted succession from St Peter, 
to whom they were intrusted by Jesus 
Christ I believe firmly, and I confess 
•to «U that is contained in the symbol 

VOL. n. 



and commandments of God and the 
church, the sacraments and the mys- 
teries which the church teaches, and 
has always taught : I have never pre*- 
tended to make myself a judge of the 
different modes of explaining the dog^ 
mas which distract the church of Christ, 
but I have ever bowed, Bud, if God ac^ 
cords me life, will ever continue to bow^ 
to the decisions which the ecclesiastical 
authorities of our Holy Catholic Church 
give, and will give, conformably to the 
discipline of the church, as practised 
since the time of Jesus Christ 

I pity with all my heart our brethren 
who may be in error ; but I do not pre- 
tend to judge them, and I love^them all 
not the less in Jesus Christ, with that 
charity which Christianity enjoins ; and 
I pray God to pardon idl my sins : I 
have sought rigorously to examine 
them, to hate them, and to humble my- 
self in His presence. Kot being able 
to avail myself of the ministry of a 
catholic priest^ I pray God to receive 
this my confession, and^ above all, my 
profoimd repentance for having put my 
name (although against my will) to acts 
which may be contrary to the discipline 
and belief of the catholio church, to 
which I am ever in heart sincerely 
united. I pray Gh>d to accept my fixed 
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intention, if he grants me life, to avail 
myself aa soon as possible of the minis- 
try of a catholic priest, to confess to him 
all my sins, an4 receive the penitential 
pacrament. 

I pray Afl those whom I may have 
o^ended inadvertently (for I cannot 
call to mind having wittingly offended 
any one), or those to whom I may have 
afforded a l^ad example, or scandalised, 
to pardon me the evil which they think 
I may have 4one them. 

I pray all persons having charity, to 
unite their prayers to mine for the par- 
don of my sins. 

I pardon, from the heart, all those 
who, without cause givei^ by me, have 
becon^e my enemies ; and I pray God 
to pardon them, as well as those whg, 
stimulated by a false, ill-directed zeal, 
have done me much eviL 

I conmiend to God my wife and chil- 
dren, my sister, my aunts, my brothers, 
and all those coni^ected with me by 
blood or other ties: I pray Qod, in an espe- 
cial manner, to look down with mercy 
on my wife, my children, and my sister, 
who have so long suffered with me— to 
sustain them by His grace, if they are 
about to lose me, as long as they re- 
main in this perishable world: I re- 
commend my children to my wife ; I 
have never doubted her maternal teQ- 
demess. 

I recommend her, above all, to make 
them good Christiuis and honest men ; 
to bring them up to look upon the 
splendours of this world (if tiiey are 
condenmed to have experience of them) 
as only a dangerous and perishable good, 
and to turn their thoughts to the solid 
and enduring gloiy of eternity. I pray 
my sister to continue her tenderness to 
my children, and to take their mothei's 
place if they should have the misfortune 
to lose her. 

I pray my wife to forgive me all the 
evils she suffers for my sake, and any 
Tezations I may have caused her since 
our union; and she maybe assured that 
I remember nothing against her, if she 
imagines that she thinks she has any- 
thing with which to reproach hersel£ 

I ei^oin upon my children, very warm- 
ly,next to their duty to their God, which 
must take precedence of everything, to 



be always united to each othepr, submis- 
sive and obedient to their mother, and 
grateful for all her care of them^ and in 
n^emory of me. I pray them to look 
upon n^y sister as a second mother. 

I enjoin upoi^ my son, if he has the 
misfoixuue to become king, to remem- 
ber that he must devote bJTnwftlf en- 
tirely to the happiness of his fellow- 
citizens; that he must foi^et all ha- 
treds and resentn^ents, and particularly 
everything that concerQS the misfor- 
tunes and annoyances that I suffer; 
that he can only insure the happiness 
of his people by reigning according to 
the laws ; but, at the same time, that 
a king cannot make hin^self respected, 
and do the good his heart wills, unless 
he 1^ the necessary authority; and 
that other¥rise being cramped in his 
operations, and inspiring no respect, he 
is more hurtfiil th£ui useful. 

I recommend my son to befriend all 
those who have shown attachment to 
me, as far as cuncumstanoeB may give 
him the power to do so ; to consider 
that it is a sacred debt that I have con- 
tracted towards the children or rela- 
tions of tiiose who have died for me, 
and also to those who have suffered in 
n^y cause. I know that there are se- 
v€aral persons who were attached to me 
who have not behaved towards me as 
they ought to have done, and who have 
even shown ingratitude ; but I pardon 
then^ — (often, in the hour of trouble 
and disturbance, a man is not his own 
master)— and I request my son only to 
consider their misfortunes. 

I should like here to testify my gra- 
titude to those who have shown a real 
and disinterested attachment to me: 
on the one hand, if I was sensibly af- 
fected by the ingratitude and disloyalty 
of those who had met with nothing 
but kindness from me, they themaelvesy 
their relations, or friends; on the other, 
I have experienced the consolation of 
seeing the attachment and disinterested 
devotion which many have shown me. 
I beg them to accept mv thanks. 

In the present positmi of affidn. I 
should fear to compromise them if I 
spoke more explicitly; but I recom- 
mend to my son the oars of disoova'* 
ing and rewarding them. 
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I should think, however, that I was 
calumniating the feelings of the na- 
tion, if I did not openly recommend to 
mj son MM. de Chamilly and Hue, 
whose real attachment to me induced 
them to shut themselves up with me in 
this miserable abode, of which they ex- 
pected to fall victims. I recommend 
also to him Cl^ry, with whose atten- 
tions since he has been with me I have 
every reason to be thankful : as it is he 
who has remained with me to the end, 
I request the gentlemen of the Com- 
mune to give him my clothes, my 
books, my watch, my purse, and the 
other trifling effects which have been 
left at the disposal of the Commune. 

Again, I pardon most willingly those 
who have acted as my guard, tne bad 



treatment and discomforts which they 
thought it necessary to inflict upon me. 
I have met with some amiable and com- 
passionate hearts ; may they enjoy tiiat 
tranquillity of mind which their train 
of thought ought to give them. 

I beg MM. de Malesherbes, Tronchet, 
and de S^ze, to receive my thanks, and 
this expression of my feeling, for all 
the trouble and pains they took on my 
account. 

I finish, by declaring before Qod, and 
ready to appear in His presence, that I 
cannot reproach myself with any one 
of the crimes which have been laid to 
my charge. 

Made in duplicate at«the Tower of 
the Temple, the 25th December 1792. 

LOUIS. 
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